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PREFACE 


The first Birth Centenary o£ the Holy Mother, ^'BEn'S'arada Devi, 
the spiritual consort of Shri Ramakrishna, falls on December 27, 1953 
A short sketch of her life and activities is given m the concluding 
chapter of this volume Anybody who reads it uuU feel convmced 
that she is revered today by the Order of Shn R^aknshna, and 
m i ll ions outside it, not because she happened to be the consort of 
Shn Ramakrishna, but because she became a true disciple of her 
husband and, durmg the thirteen years of sadhana under the 
Master, attamed to the highest degree of spiritual realization So 
much so that after the passmg away of the Master she became the 
unseen gmdmg force behmd the Ramakrishna movement and for 
nearly thirty-four years mmistered to the spmtual needs of thousands 
of smcere seekers after God 

The different stages m the hfe of the Holy Mother, from a 
simple village girl to the spmtual head of a great monastic estabhsh- 
ment, present many umque features In some respects she may 
justly be regarded as the culmmaaon of those quahnes which have 
distmgmshed the culture, and espeaally the women, of India It 
was therefore in the fitness of thmgs that her first Buth Centenary 
should be marked, among other thmgs, by the presentation of a 
systematic, connected and contmuous account of the achievements 
of Indian womanhood. 

The committee which was formed to celebrate the occasion m 
a smtable manner, very naturally, put m the forefront of its 
programme the pubhcation of a volume entitled Great Women of 
India It was mtended that this book would ‘deal ivith the ideals 
of Indian womanhood, its position m Indian hfe and soaety 
through the ages, as weU as the biographical sketches and contnbu- 
tions of great Indian women who made their marks m different 
spheres of activities and different periods of Indian history 

The present volume is the result of this endeavour It is divided 
mto tvn main sections The first gives a general survey of the 
ideals and position of Indian womanhood m different spheres of 
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life, both m the past and m the present, together with a chaptci on 
the' evolution of Mother worship in India. This is intended to 
emphasize not only the highest conception of woman as mother, 
but also her potentiahties as an instrument for realizing the Divine— 
the highest honour and reverence that a community can offer to its 
womanhood This section mainly seeks to review m a general way 
what Indian woman was in the past and ivhat she is at present, 
pomting to the obvious conclusion — what she may be in the future. 

The same object is sought to be achieved in the second section 
by a study of the hves of great women m India — not only those 
who actually hved and died, but also many others who are known 
only from literary sources such as the Epics, Puranas, and classical 
Sanskrit literature 

It is unnecessary to discuss the historical charactci of the latter. 
Some of them may be real histoncal personages, while many arc 
undoubtedly legendary, or mere creations of poetical fancy But 
whatever may be their real character, they have been, for more than 
a thousand years, so much the flesh of our flesh and the blood of 
our blood that it is impossible to ignore them as more fictions 
They have inspired the thoughts and ideals of our women and 
shaped their hves for untold centuries, and may be said to have 
been more real, more hving, and more vital than any actual w^omcn 
could be What hvmg women have proved to be such formative 
forces as, for example, Sati, Sita and Savitrl^ What could be better 
illustrative examples of the true dignity of Indian W'omanhood than 
Draupadi, Shakuntala and Gandhari? 

For hundreds of years, milhons of Indian women, including girls 
m their teens, have heard or recited with rapturous interest the 
stones of these famous women of the past, and to many of them 
they have been the sole gmde and moral inspnation m their lives. 
All over India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, they have been 
more famihar and more real than most of the women who have 
played even a prominent role m Indian history. The women 
characters m In^an hterature may not be historical in the true 
sense of the term, but they are undoubtedly the representative 

types of Indian womanhood, who cannot be ignored in any study 
of India’s history 

The force of these observations is considerably strengthened by 
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the undeniable fact that we know so very little of the actual lives 
of the many gieat women who flourished m India We know then- 
names and the parucular hnes m which they distmguished them- 
selves, but m most cases, hardly anything more than that Even 
the few details that we know m some cases are not such as can serve 
to explam the motive forces behmd then hves, or show the gradual 
growth of then moral vntues and mental powers whlA can 
stimulate or mspne others by then examples 

These deficienaes m the delmeation of characters are by no 
means pecuhar to the women of India They are almost equally 
apphcable to men, though there are more exceptions m the latter 
than m the former case The reader of this volume is sure to be 
pamfuUy reimnded of this defect at almost every step as he goes 
through the hves of the great women who actually flourished m our 
soil He would then realize the mestimable good that our hterature 
has accomphshed by holdmg out before us the pictures of great 
women, m all spheres of hfe, throbbmg with vitahty and showmg a 
fullness of life by the mteraction of difEerent, sometimes even 
jarrmg, motive forces, as was undoubtedly the case v/ith many of 
the historical figures, which however, we sadly miss m the actual 
accounts of then hves 

In spite of this great defiaency, the panorama of great women 
of India represented m this volume cannot but evoke a profound 
mterest They cover a wide range of time and space, from the 
daivn of Indian avihzation, represented m the Rig-V eda, to the end 
of the nmeteenth century, and extendmg over the whole of the 
sub-continent of undivided India For the sake of convemence, 
both of tieatment and understandmg, some classifications have been 
adopted m Part II, which are not qmte accurate from the pomt of 
view of eithei chronology or subject-matter. The first two divisions, 
marked A and B, are on a religious basis, deahng with the great 
women known, lespectively, from Brahmanical hterature and that of 
the heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jaimsm From the stand- 
point of chionology, the two divisions cut across each other, and as 
regards the types of characters portrayed, there are common features 
m both, particularly m respect of hterary and spiritual attamments 

The next three divisions, C, D, and E, are chronological, though 
the first two of these are further subdivided on a regional basis 
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Here, again, chronologically the divisions B and C cut acioss each 
other, and the subdivisions under C and D represent more or less the 
same types, arranged under different regions It is to be distinctly 
understood, therefore, that these regional divisions arc more due 
to considerations of practical convenience than to any inherent 
distmcaon of types repiesented in each. 

As a matter of fact, the types represented m C, D, and E possess 
many features m common. There are scholars, poets, administrators 
and brave fighters, as well as those disunguished by piety, chanty, 
or othei moral virtues of a very high oidcr. Only those women 
who have proved their greatness by these or othei qualities of a 
similar nature have been included in this volume This has naturally 
led to the exclusion of some who possess greater fame or celebrity 
than many of those who have been included To cite only one 
example, Mumtaz Begum, immortalized by the Taj Mahal, finds no 
place m this volume, smee she has no claim to real greatness by her 
known character and exertions 

As tins volume deals with the great women of India, we had 
to exclude horn its purview some notable women of foreign countries 
who spent their lives in the service of India The two most famous 
examples of such exclusion are Sister Nivedita and Mrs Annie 
Besant Sister Nivedita dedicated her hfe to the welfare of the 
Indian womanhood, and was closely associated both with the Holy 
Mother and the Ramakrishna Mission But her life is not treated 
m this volume for, though her greatness and service to India were 
undoubted, she was not an Indian by birth 

This volume, deahng with the great women of India, will, ive 
hope, remove a long-felt need The position of woman in a society 
is usually regarded as a fair mdex of the excellence of its culture 
and the ch^acter of its civrhzauon It is, therefore, necessary to 
make an objective study of the womanhood of India There have 
been both undue encomium and much mismformed criticism on 
this subject A presentation of the known facts concerning the 
gieat women of India, and a discussion of the ideals and position of 
women m India, m a detached spirit, are likely to lead to a proper 
understanding of the subject and a correct assessment of Indian 
culture' This volume presents a brilhant array of gieat Indian 
women, many of whom are little known , and this, by itself, is no 
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mean contnbuuon to our proper appreaation of the n omanhood of 
India 0\Mng to the deplorable lack of matenals, most of them are 
drat\Ti as mere skeletons, but let us hope that, at some future date, 
our more fortunate successors mil be able to put flesh and blood 
in them, and make them real human bemgs pulsating 'with hfe 

The international system of transhteration is generally foUoned 
m this volume mth the following departures necessitated by practical 
considerations, ri, ch, chh, sli, sh and I stand respectively for r, c, 
ch, s, s, and 3 , while w is substituted for v after consonants 

The object which the Executive Committee had m view m 
preparmg this volume has been stated at the outset How far this 
object has heen achieved, it is for the readers to judge. But no 
pams have been spared to make it worthy of the occasion. A band 
of well-known writers, all over India, have volunteered then services, 
at considerable sacrifice, to ensure the success of this undertaking. 
Some have contnhuted "learned articles, others have, m addition, 
carefully reiused them, or have helped m various other ways To 
all these we ofEer our most grateful thanks It is always a hard and 
dehcate task to pick up mdividual names, vhere we have received 
help and sympathy from so many quarters But v e shall be faihng 
in our duty if we onut to mention Dr. S K De, Prof Handas 
Bhattacharya, Dr A. P. Pusalker, Prof K. A Nilakanta Sastn, 
Sn C Sivaramamuru, Prof. Sukesh Chandra Mauhk and Acharya 
Nandalal Bose, who have helped us m various ways * To Dr. S 
Radhaknshnan, we offer our special thanks for havmg vTitten the 
Introduction to this volume The name of some Svamls of the 
Ramakrishna hlission are not mcluded m the above hst, because the 
monks are above all praises and thanks 

In conclusion, we gratefully place on record our deep obhgations 
to the Dowager MaharanI of Mysore and the Government of India, 
Mmistry of Education, for then generous donation towards the cost 
of the pubhcauon of this volume 


December, 1953 


R. C jMAjtrsroAii 


* To tlus list vre gratefully add the name of Dr R C. Majumdar for his valuable 
article. Preface and editing work , — Publisher 
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ian tradition has generally respected womanhood, as the 
essays mjhis book mdicate, though occasionally we find derogatory 
references to women Even God is regarded as half man, half 
woman, ardha-marishwara Manu declares that where women are 
honoured, there the gods are pleased , where they are not honoured, 
all \TOrks become frmtless^ 56) 

^_J^omen are human bemgs and have as much right to full 
development as men have In regard to opportunities for intellectual 
and spintual development, we should not emphasize the sex of women 
even as we do not emphasize the sex of men The fact that we are 
human bemgs is mfinitely more important than the physiological 
pecuharmes which distinguish us from one another. In aU human 
bemgs, irrespecuve of their sex, the same drama of the flesh and the 
spim of fimtude and transcendence, taies place.__ 

^ Women cannot do some thmgs that men can Their physiology 
prevents this That, however, does not prove any inferiority on their 
part We must do the thmgs for which we are made and do 
them w^elP/ 

early times educauon of woigen^ was ^encomaged. ^The 
goddess of learning is Saraswa^- "s^s *■ 

“A girl also should be brought up and educated effm 

and care (8 47) ^ " 

The Devi-mahatmya declares “All forms of knowledge are 
aspects of Thee , and aU w'omen throughout the w oild are Thy 
forms” (11 6) We hear of great w^omen like Maitreyl, Gargi, 
Arundhaa, Lilavati, etc 

In the Vedic Age women enjoyed equal opportunities for 
education and work They were ehgible for upanayana or initiation 
and brahmacharya or study of Brahma-knowdedge 

In certain periods of our history, education of women was 
sadly neglected, and women lapsed into illiteracy and supersuuon 
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Wnting to Maigaret Noble (Sister Nivedita) on July 29, 1897, 
Sw^T Vivekananda said 

“Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced that you have 
a great future m the work for India What was wanted was not a man 
but a woman, a real lioness to work for Indians, women especially 

“India cannot yet produce great women, she must borrow them 
from other nations Your education, sincerity, purity, immense 
love, determination and, above all, your Celtic blood make you just 
the woman wanted ” 

If SwamI Vivek^anda complained, “India cannot yet produce 
great women,” it is because of the degradation to which they were 
subjected m recent times We have wasted, in our recent past, 
women’s gifts by failing to recognize them as human beings, able 
to act, to achieve, and to engage in projects, given the right condition. 

Thanks to the Ramakrishna movement and Gandhi's work, 
women are slowly commg mto their own. It is true that Ramakrishna 
advised renunciation of women and of wealth for his male devotees ; 
but that was only m view of man’s possible weakness with regard to 
the opposite sex, for he also advised his women devotees to renounce 
men and wealth Ramaknshna’s respect for womanhood comes out 
m his dealings with his wife Shrl Sarada Devi and other women He 
accepted a lady, Bhairavl BrahmanI, for his teacher Woman is not 
innately wicked, any more than man is Gandhi engaged many 
women m his struggle for the political liberation of the country. 
This has helped m the emancipation of Indian women 

n 

While spiritual life and social service are open to w^omen, 
marriage and motherhood are treated as the normal vocation for 
them Modem anthropology brings out clearly that marriage and 
family are found m one form or another as fundamental institutions 
in every human society, primitive oi civihzed It is difficult to 
imagine a soaal organization in which these mstitutions are not 
found The relation of man and woman is the expression of an urge 
foi duahty 

Each IS a self which requires the other as its complement 
The division of the sexes is a biological phenomenon, not a historical 
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event like the division of races and classes Male and female 
constitute ordmarily a fundamental unity. 

The msatuGLon of mamage was exalted in the Indian tradition 
Women were free to choose their husbands The freedom of women 
IS evident from the account of the popular festival called samanas, 
where men and women met and mixed freely. There is an interestmg 
passage in the Saptashafi where Durga, who is kumari, virgm, tells 
the Asuras who aspired to marry her “He who conquers me m 
battle, he who humbles my pnde, he who is my equal m this world, 
he shall be my husband ” Women w^ere not the bondslaves of 
pleasure. The end of marriage is spiritual comradeship The 
Mahahharata says* “Let this heart of yours be mine, and let this 
heart of mine be yours” (1 3. 9) Yet sex life was not despised Its 
importance for human development was recogmzed 

It has been the tendency of man to use woman as an object of 
amusement and pleasure Woman is asked to look upon man as the 
meanmg and justification of her existence This is m hne -with the 
weU-known saymg, “He for God only, she for God m him ” It is 
often said that the Oriental woman is a slave It only means that 
self-assertion is not her quahty. The Oriental woman is not very 
different from other women m her innermost nature She remains 
essentially feminme on account of her social and rehgious culture 
She gives and not takes. The world over, women are devoted and 
obedient They dare to suffer where men would shrink 

In both men and w^omen, espeaally m women, there is a 
deep desire to reproduce their kind. This is not a product of 
social conditiomng The satisfactions and creative opportumties of 
motherhood are well known A woman bears the suffering caused 
by the pains of labour, but she forgets them in the joy of creauon 
She is essentially not the object of man’s lust, but is the mother, 
the maker, the leader It is the privilege of a mother to bring up 
her children, to help them to develop their distmctive gifts, physical 
and mental, ethical and spmtual Matri-devo hhava — treat your 
mother as a goddess — ^is the advice given to the young Agam, 
Manu says “One acharya excels ten upadhyayas m glory , a father 
excels a hundred acharyas in glory , but a mother excels even a 
thousand fathers m glory” (2 145). Marriage ivithout motherhood 
IS mcomplete 
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The weakening of the union of marnage and so of the family 
IS causmg widespiead concern It is no use congratulating ourselves 
that things are not so had here as in some other countries. For the 
deterioration is mcreasmg gradually in our country To check it we 
have to adopt highei standards of educauon and moral instruction, 
not merely for women hut also for men. A successful marriage 
re(][uires personal adjustments, which are not easy to make. They are 
possible only when we accept certain ethical and religious standards. 

ni 

This spirit of Indian culture does not deny to individual women 
the opportunity for spiritual development or mtellectual eminence. 
Those who are mclmed towards sainthness or scholarship become 
sannyasvms m spirit, though not always m form. Undivided 
allegiance to then aims is demanded of them Shrl S^ada Devi is 
a noble example of this t)Te . 

She impressed all those who had the privilege of meeting her 
as an emhoiment of grace, purity and simphcity 

Sister Nivedita said of her 

“To me It has always appeared that she (Shrl Sarada Devi, the 
Holy Mother) is Sri Ramaknshna’s final word as to the ideal of 
Indian womanhood But is she the last of an old order, or the 
begmnmg of a new? In her, one sees realized that wisdom and 
sweetness to which the simplest of women may attam And yet, to 
myself the statehness of her courtesy and her great open mmd are 
almost as wonderful as her sainthood I have never known her 
hesitate, m givmg utterance to large and generous judgement, how- 
ever new or complex imght be the question put before her. Her 
life IS V one long stillness of prayer. Her whole experience is of 
theocratic civilization Yet she rises to the height of every situation. 
Is she tortured by the perversity nf any about her? The only sign 
is a strange qmet and mtensity that comes upon her Does one 
carry to her some perplexity or mortification bom of social develop- 
ments beyond her ken? With unerring mtuinon she goes straight 
to the heart of the matter, and sets the questioner m the true attitude 
to the difficulty. Or is there need for severity? No foohsh senti- 
mentahty causes her to waver The novice whom she may condemn, 
for so many years to beg his bread, will leave the place within the 
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hour. He who has transgressed her code of dehcacy and honour, 
will never enter her presence again 

“And yet is she, as one of her spiritual children said of her, 
speaking hterally of her gift of song, 'full of music,’ all gentleness, 
all playfulness. And the room wherem she worships, wthal, is filled 
^th sweetness ” 

The large majority of women, as men, however, prefer mamage 
and motherhood to the life of samthness, saence or scholarship. 
They are the great conservators of our culture Even m famihes 
where they have received the modem education, they adhere to 
the household ritual, cradle song and popular poetry. A defimte 
philosophy of life is bound up with these By the very quahty of 
their bemg, women are the missionaries of avilization. With their 
immense capaaty for self-sacnfice they are the unquestioned leaders 
in ahimsa. They will yet teach the arts of peace to the warring world 


IV 

This volume, which commemorates the Birth Centenary of a 
Great Woman of our time, is an attempt, the first of its kmd, to 
survey the posiaon and prospect of women m Indian soaety durmg 
the last five thousand years, and to present a kaleidoscopic picture 
of their dreams and visions, hopes and aspirations, through an 
illustrative study of the hves and achievements of the more out- 
standmg among them The position of women m any society is 
a true mdex of its cultural and spiritual level Men, who are 
responsible for many of the views about women, have woven fantastic 
stones about the latter’s glamour and mstabihty, and their inferionty 
to men as well as their mystery and sanctity Qmte a fascmatmg 
picture unfolds itself m the pages of this book It is a long procession, 
through the ages, of Indian women who attamed greatness m 
vanous spheres of life and culture — ^pohncal and aesthetic, moral and 
spintual And this greamess they attained with the encouragement 
and, good wishes of men m some cases and m spite of their discourage- 
ment and prejudices in others Hence this book is a worthy memorial 
to Shri Sarada De\u, the Holy Mother, in whom Indian womanhc^d 
fulfils, nay transcends, its purely Indian character and assumes a 
world significance And it is but fittmg that this survey of the great 
women of India should close with a study of her life and work 
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IDEAL AND POSITION OF INDIAN WOMEN 
IN DOMESTIC LIFE 

1. Early Vedic Period 

The recognition of a definite relationship between a man and 
a woman as husband and wife forms the very basis of domestic life 
in a civilized society. But it is obvious that a long period — perhaps 
hundieds and thousands of years — must have intervened between 
the evolution of homo sapiens and the general approval or acceptance 
of the idea of a woman’s fidelity to a single man. It is beyond the 
scope of the present paper to discuss, as a gencial question, all the 
intermediate stages — or even the important ones — between the state 
of promiscuity in regard to sexual union and the ideal of a chaste 
wife. But it is necessary to refer briefly to this primitive aspect 
of life in India in order that we may fully comprehend some 
of the peculiar features of domestic hfe in India m subsequent 
ages. 

It is held by many scholars “that the human race must have 
ongmally hved in a state of promiscuity, where individual marriage 
did not exist, where all the men in a horde or tnbe had indis- 
enmmate access to all the women, and where the children bom of 
these unions belonged to the commumty at large’ But it is 
opposed by no less an authority than Westermaick who has discussed 
the question at great length ' Without enteimg into any contro- 
versy on this subject, it may be pomted out that there are clear 
references m Indian hterature to a state of piomiscmty m ancient 
^Indian soaety A passage in the Mahabharata describes m detail 
how-- such a state of things existed m Indian society nil it was 
prohibited by a sage named Shwetaketu, who was shocked beyond 
measure to find his own mother gomg out vith a stranger m the 
presence, and with the full approval, of his ovn father It is also 

*E Westermarck, The History of Human Marnage, Vol 1, ch. 3, here the different 
views are quoted with full reference to authonues 
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added that the custom was still in vogue in Uttara-Kuru. ven 
apart from this general statement there are incidental references to 
a state of promiscmty existing in certain regions in India during 
the time of the Pandavas ^ 

It is difficult to say definitely whether the great Epic describes 
an actual state of things existmg at some remote period, of which 
the tradition was preserved in the days of its author, or whether it 
was a mere possible or probable state of things intellectually 
conceived by him^ as a stage in the evolution of human society. 
But the earhest state of Indian society, of which we get a faithful 
picture in the Samhita of the Rtg'Veda, seems to indicate that such 
a state of promiscuity, if it ever existed, was already replaced by 
the mstitution of mamage Although, from the very nature of its 
composition, we carmot expect to derive full information from this 
work, v(Q have enough data to reconstruct the general outhne of 
the family hfe durmg the early Vedic penod 

The Samhita of the Rig-Veda has fortunately preserved one 
particular hymn (10 85) which proves that not only the mstitution 
of marriage but also the ideals which characterized it m India in 
later days were aheady deeply rooted in the mmds of men Its 
interest, however, transcends the narrow bounds of India, as it is 
perhaps the oldest written document in the world which gives an 
ideal picture of the marriage system with all that it mvolves in a 
civihzed soaety.® 

The subject-matter of this hymn is the mamage of Surya, the 
daughter of the Sun and a form of the Daivn, who is regarded as 
the typical bnde We learn from it that the friends of the bride- 
groom came to the bride’s father with the proposal of marriage, 
and evidently it was settled by him The ceremony took place at 
the bride’s house, and the decorated bride, with her companions, 
came to the mamage pandal. Then the bridegroom took the hand 
of the bride in his own hand, probably in front of fire, with the 
words, I take thy hand in mme for happy fortune that thou mayst 
reach old age with me thy husband Gods . have given thee 


*Mafta6/iafa{a, Cr Ed 1 113 7-20 => /fcjrf 2 28 23-4 

^^tckar. The PostUcn of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p 35 
It 18 necessary to slightly alter the order of the hymns in order to eet a com 
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to be my household’s mistiess Later he offers another prayer 
“O Pushan, send her on as most auspicious, her who shall be the 
sharer of my pleasures , her who shall twme her loving arms about 
me and welcome all my love and name embraces ” 

After the rituals were over the bride left her father’s home 
for that of her husband This change is emphasized m the prayers 
addressed to Vishwavasu, one of the Gandharvas, and supposed to 
be the protector of virgins “Rise up from hence, Vishwavasu 
Seek thou another wilhng maid m her father’s house This maiden 
hath a husband , with her husband leave the bnde ” “I free thee 
(the bride) from thy father’s family but not from thy husband’s 
I make thee softly fettered there O India, may she hve blest m 
her fortune and her sons ” Lastly, she is urged ' “to go to the 
husband’s house to be the household’s mistress,” and prayers were 
offered to the gods for their safe journey On her arrival at the 
new home, she was welcomed by the fnends and relatives of hei 
husband with the verse, “Happy be thou and prosper with thy 
children here, be vigilant to rule thy household in this home 
Closely mute thy body with this man thy husband So shall ye, 
full of years, address your company” To the guests assembled to 
welcome the newly married pair it is said “Signs of good fortune 
mark the bride , come all of you and look at her Wish her 
prosperity, and then return unto your homes ” 

After the guests had departed, the bride was addressed as 
follows, probably when offermg sacrifice “Be ye not parted, 
dwell ye here , reach the full time of human hfe With sons and 
grandsons sport and play, rejoiang m your own abode ” 

Then the husband addresses the vofe “So may Prajapati 
-brmg children forth to us, may Aryaman adorn us tdl old age come 
nigh Not inauspicious enter thou thy husband’s house , brmg 
blessings to our bipeds and our quadrupeds Over thy husband’s 
father and thy husband’s mother bear full sway Over the sister 
of thy husband, over his brothers rule supreme ” 

The husband then prays, “O bounteous Indra, make this bnde 
blest m her sons and fortunate Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and 
make her husband the eleventh man ” 

Then there is the concludmg prayer offered jomtly by the 
bridegroom and the bnde “So may the Umversal gods, so may 
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tlie Waters join our hearts. May Matarishwan, Dhatar and Deshtii 

together bind us close.” i i 

Thus ends this remarkable hymn which may be regarded a 

the earliest expression of human thoughts concerning marriage 
viewed as a sacrament and a willing union of two loving hearts. 

It will be quite evident from a perusal of this hymn that the 
institution of marriage was fully developed long before the end of 
the age represented by the Saihhita of the Jiig-Veda. It also 
thiovvs interesting sidelight on the position of the woman. She was 
not only her husband’s lifelong companion in weal and woe, but the 
mistress of his household, and a real partner in all his activities, 
including religious sacrifices. The union of the wife and husband, 
both in body and mind, is repeatedly emphasized, and her entry 
into the husband’s home is regarded as an auspicious event bringing 
blessing to the entire household, including the domestic birds and 
animals. The hymn holds out before us the pleasant picture of a 
happy home where husband and wife, faithful to each other, pass 
their lives in peace and prosperity, and spend the well-earned rest 
in old age amid sons and grandsons. 

This is, of course, an ideal picture, but even as such it has a 
very great value by way of shoivmg how far the Indian culture had 
marched forward in its progressive career smee the primitive days 
of sexual promiscuity. Indeed, it may be sard without much 
exaggeration that almost all the essential features of the fully 
developed married life m ancient India were already developed in 
the age of the Rik Samhta. This is further supported by incidental 
notices scattered m the Samhita. 


The Vedic word ‘dampaU/ used to denote jomtly the husband 
and the wife, etymologically means the joint oivners of the house 
same idea is also contained in the Avesta, but ivhereas Ae 
Avesta enjoms upon the wife strict obedience to her husband, the 
mamage ritual m the Rig-V eda (and also in its fully developed form 
m the Gnhya-sutras) does not enjom obedience upon the wife This 
position of dignity was upheld by her parucipation in religious 
practices and sacnfices, which was regarded as the highest right and 
privilege m the soaety of those days The woman was enuded to 
aU the samskaras or rehgious sacraments hke men, and not only 
were rehgious prayers and sacrifices jointly offered by the husband 
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and the wife, but the \\’ife alone could offei them in the absence 
of her husband. To crown all, many women were regarded as 
nshis or seers, i.e. composers of hymns, and some of the hymns m 
the Rik Samhita are actually attributed to women. Tu'enty such 
hymn-composing ladies arc named in the SaroMuhramamha. This 
is, of course, a later work, and some of the attributions may be 
wrong. But there is no valid reason to doubt that some of the 
Rig’V edic hymns were actually composed by ^\omen. Lopamudra, 
Apala, Vishwavara, Sikata, Nivavarl and Ghosha are some of the 
famous women whose names have been preserved in later literature 

The grounds for such high literary attainments were prepared 
by education in childhood. The girls, like boys, underwent the 
upanayana ceremony (sacred initiadon) at an early age, perhaps 
about the age of eight, and began the Vedic studies. That this was 
the usual practice, and continued even in later ages, is proved by 
many interesting evidences. We are told in the Atharoa Samhita 
(11.5. 18) that “by Vedic studentship a girl wins a young husband.” 
This shows that high education was regaided as a necessary accom- 
plishment for being well placed in life. Even in later Vedic Age 
we hear of two classes of educated women: (1) sadyodwahas, who 
prosecuted their studies till their marriage and (2) hrahinavddinis, 
who did not marry and pursued their studies throughout life. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the list of great Vedic 
teachers to whom tribute of respect had to be paid at the time of 
Brahmayajna, includes the names of some ladies, viz. GargI 
Vachaknavl, Vadava PratitheyT, Sulabha Maitreyl.® 

These evidences, to which others may be added," show that 
the highest education, including Vedic studies, was open equally 
to men and women, and many ladies distinguished themselves not 
only as Vedic scholars but also as great philosophers, debaters 
and teachers. 

It may be stated without any hesitation that the general position 
and status of Indian women in the Vedic Age was much higher 
than in any other ancient society that ue know of, those of Greece 
and Rome not excluded. It is hardly necessary to point out that 

* Aslrjialayaiia Gftltya sHtra, 3 4 4 

'The education of ttomcn Is treated as a separate subject in Chapter IV Cf also 
Section n of this chapter. 
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the picture is an ideal one, and cannot be regarded as universally 
nue of all women The opportunmes of higher educauon could 
obviously be availed of only by a hmited number, and m crctual 
life, the authority of the husband prevailed over the wife m many 
cases The rosy picture of the loving union between husband and^ 
wife was marred in many instances by discord and disunion, and 
even conjugal fidehty was not always maintained, being violated on 
both sides References to these occur in the Rtg-Vedic hymns, and 
they may be regarded as normal and mevitable in human hves 
But there are a few other features which are not quite normal and 
require special notice, if we are to understand aright the true 
posiuon of woman m the Vedic Age 

One sure entenon of the status of woman in a society is the 
relative feelmgs evoked by the birth of a son and a daughter. The 
Rig-Veda does not say anything direct on tins pomt, but the prayers 
for ten sons in the marnage hymn, without lefeience to any 
daughter, seem to indicate that the latter was less welcome than 
the former The Atharva-V eda leaves no doubt that sons were 
preferred to daughters The birth of a son, rather than a daughter. 
IS the subject-matter of a fervent prayer contamed m two hymns 
(3 23 , 6 11 ) 

But although there was a distmct preference for sons, we do 
not find as yet, m the Samhita period, a positive aversion to 
daughters Consequently there was no question of ill-treating a 
daughter, and there is not the least evidence of such horrible 
customs as the exposure of new-born daughters or female mfanticide 
m other ways Weber s mterpretation of a certain passage in the 
Taitiinya Samhita, supporting such practices, has now been proved 
to be wrongs The passage hteraUy means that while they hft up 
the body of the male child, they keep a daughter by the side (of 
the mother) at birth It evidently means that the child was lifted 
up m joy, if It was male, but there was no such demonstration, if 
It was fem^e It thus generally proves discontent or dissatisfaction 
at the birth of a daughter, as mentioned above, but nothmg more 

As a matter of fact, whatever the feeling at the time of birth. 
It was evidently a fleetmg one. and a daughter was as well looked 

*Altekar, of ctf p 8 
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after as a son She was brought up with all the rehgious samskaras, 
and educated like a son Some difference was, of course, mevitable 
She could not always be sent away for education at a teacher’s 
house, and arrangement had to be made for her mstruction at home, 
by her father, brother, or other persons Of course, as stated above, 
some devoted themselves to higher education for life, and they must 
have been tramed at the house of a preceptor like boys 

Reference should be made to one discordant factor m the 
married life of women It was the presence of co-wives It is 
beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss the causes of 
polygamy,® either m general, or particularly m Indian soaety, but 
there is no doubt that it prevailed m the age of the Rik Samhitd 
Oppression or torment caused by rival wives is referred to in the 
Rtk Samhitd (1 105, 108) which also refers to 'charms’ by which one 
may quell the rival wife and gam the husband for oneself (10 145 
1-3). There are not, however, enough matenals to enable us to 
measure the extent to which polygamy disturbed the joys of the 
domestic life or affected the position and prestige of the wife in a 
family. Polyandry, the counterpart of polygamy, probably also 
existed m early Vedic soaety, Although this is demed by many 
scholars,** there are several considerations that may be urged in 
support of it. In the first place, there is the story of Draupadi 
The very fact that the present Mahdbhdrata offers various puerile 
or mythical explanations of this outlandish form of mamage proves 
that It was too mtegral a part of the central theme to be deleted 
or changed Even if we may not regard the episode as a historical 
fact. It IS difficult to beheve that a story-teUer would base the very 
foundation of the f amil y hfe of its famous heroes by mventmg a 
pernicious custom absolutely unknown to this country It is also 
noteworthy that the Epic mentions two other cases of polyandry 
and cites the Purana as its authority 

Secondly, the Apastamha Dharma-sutra (2 27 3-4) quotes an 
old dictum to the effect that “a bride is given to the family (of 

’ For a full discussion on this subject cf. Westennarck, op cit Vol 3, chs 27-8 
”C£ 1 62 II . 71 1 , 104 3, 112 19 , 186 7 , 6 53 4 , 7 18 2, 26 3, 10 43 1 , 
101 11 P V Kane, History of Dharmashastra, Vol 2, pp 550 ff. 

“Kane, loc cit p 554, Altekar, op at p 132 But B S Upadhya supports the 
existence of polyandry (Women in Rtg-Veda, p 112) 

Moh^bharata, Cr Ed. 1 188 14 (and £.n) 
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her husband, and not to the husband alone)” and then imrnediately 
adds, ‘'that is (at picsent) foi bidden on account of the weakness of 
(men’s) senses.”*' This undoubtedly testifies to the existence of 
polyandry in ancient times, and the writci of a sfara (aphorism) is 
not likely to refei to a pre-Vedic custom in such a manner.^ 

Thirdly, as Jolly has pointed out, there is an unmistakable 
similarity between the polyandry of Sanskrit literature and that of 
the present day, which is much more common than is generally 
believed. As an instance it may be pointed out that in Kumaon 
it is customary among the Brahmanas as well as among the Shudras 
and Rajputs, that all the brothers marry only one woman.'^ 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten that polyandry, in some form 
01 other, was widely spread in ancient times in diffeient climes and 
among various races o£ mankind,'^ so that there is nothing inherently 
improbable in its prevalence in India. 

It is, however, tpiite clear that even if it did exist, it was much 
less in vogue than polygamy, and that it became obsolete even 
during the Vedic pt. lod ; for both TaitHriya Saiiihtta and Aitareya 
Brahmam most emjihatically assert that while “one man has many 
wives, one wife has not many husbands at the same time,”‘° 

But although tiaccs of polyandry are few and far between, 
there are more copious references to levirate [niyoga) which involves 
a complete deviation from the physical chastity of a woman as we 
understand it today It was positively enjoined upon her by the 
social and religious custom in older to obtain piogeny. The liig- 
Veda refers to many instances of children being procreated on 
other 8 wives. The impotency of husbands is the usual ground, 
^though othei ciicumstances (such as the imprisonment of the 
"husband) aie also alluded to.‘^ 

This practice of levirate is also alluded to in later literature, 
an actual instances are given in the Mahabhamta. As a matter 
0 act, the origin of the epic Kuru family, which cyidently goes 
hack to the Vedic peiiod, is traced to such a custom. 

It stands to reason that what was permitted to a wife was not 


Sacred Books of the East, Vol 2, p 164 
’Molly, Law and Customs (Eng. Tr), p 104. 
“Westermnrek, op cU Vol. 3, pp iKjff. 
"Upnclhyn, op cu. p lOO. 


“Kane, he, cit. pp SSO-1. 
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denied to a widow, and this is expressly mentioned in later hterature. 
However revolting such practices may appear to us, it is only fair 
to remembei that it was not uncommon in ancient times. Besides 
it shows that the begetting of children was regarded as of 
greater importance by a family than the physical chastity of its 
women. 

But whatever we may think of polyandry or levirate, there are 
enough evidences to show that not only in the age of the Rtk 
Samhita, but even in later Vedic period, the idea of conjugal 
fidelity on the part of the wife, and the conception of physical 
chastity of a ivoman, were very different from those of later days, 
and on the whole more or less the same standard was adopted in 
judging them in the case of both males and females. As this point 
is of great weight in forming an estimate of the status and position 
of a woman in domestic and social life, it is necessary to dwell upon 
it at some length, particularly as the common view in this respect 
is hardly accurate. 

The high ideal of a married life — involving lifelong faith, devo- 
tion and love between the husband and wife — is nobly expressed in 
the marriage hymn of the Rik Santhtta mentioned above. Casual 
references, scattered throughout the work, indicate that the society 
was really inspired by such an ideal, and we already see before us 
a picture of that indissoluble partnership, in life and death, which 
has ever characterized the relation between husband and wife in 
Hindu society, and has almost become proverbial. Nevertheless, 
without detracting from this high ideal in the least, it must be 
confessed that even in those days, as also in later days, the weakness 
of human nature must have occasionally led to moral lapses. 
Indeed, there are ample references to such a state of things not only 
in the Rtk Sathhita but also in later Vedic literature. It would 
be a miracle if it were not so. 

There are certain hymns'® which seem to look upon the exist- 
ence of a paramour as nothing abnormal. It has accordingly been 
presumed by a scholar'® that every married woman might have her 
jara (paramour). But such a conclusion is not warranted by the 
particular hymn, which alludes to a possible contingency, rather 

'^RigVcda, 10 162 6 

“SC Snrkar, 9o»ie \<ipecls nf the Eath Sana! Hidory of Imita, p 85 
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than a common occuirence or ordinary event Noi does the general 
tenor of Rig-Vedic hymns support such a conclusion. On the otlicr 
hand, the not infrequent references to ]dra certainly indicate that 
illegitimate love was by no means veiy raie.^o It is, however, 
possible that these refer in most cases to unniarned gnls rather 
than married women Birth of illegitimate children, casting away 
of the hnwedded damsel’s son,’ and even dcstiuction of the foetus, 
are referred to in the hymns Theie is no doubt that such moral 
lapses were due to the free association of gi own-up boys and girls 
m festivals and other social gatherings Such unlicensed love was 
not certainly encouraged by the guardians, and hence we hear of 
elopements of the lovers. 

But the hymns of the Rig~Veda make it clear that moral lapses 
on the part of women were not treated so severely as in later days, 
and more or less the same standard was applied in this respect to 
both men and women Even wives suspected of having paramours 
were not denied social and rehgious rites, far less driven away from 
the family 

As all this might be quite shocking to our moial sensibilities 
and ideas of female virtues, it is necessary to point out the picvalence 
of a similar state of things m the Hellenic woild of Homeric days 
The compulsory infidehty of a wife as a prisoner of wai was openly 
recognized, and m no way reprehended.”^ “The noblest and fairest 
women, whether married or not, of a captured town normally became 
the concubines of the victors, but such a fate was in no sense 
a dishonour to the Greek lady of which she need afterwards be 
ashamed ^ This callous attitude may have reflected its influence 
upon cases of voluntary sm, and so they came to be regarded with 
much indulgence So also the open concubines allowed to married 
men often afforded a plea for retaliation and a justification in the 

case nr rrimp> ”24 


The same reasons might also have operated in ancient India 
to any case, ideas in ancient todia, as in ancient Gieece, were very 
different from those of modem times, when we rate personal purity 


*'Upadhya, of cit pp 19411. 

** The same spirit prevailed even m later times 
of Caste in India, VoL 1, pp 111 ff 

MahafFy, Social Life m Greece, p 54 
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o£ a woman so highly that the loss o£ it by misfortune is hardly less 
excused by society than its abandonment through passion 

In view of what has been said above, it is hardly to be expected 
that soaety would impose upon a widow the hfe of strict fidehty 
to her dead husband She was certainly allowed to remarry ^ But 
even apart from this, her umon with other men was tolerated, and 
even sanctioned, at least m speaal circumstances, A hymn m the 
Rig-Veda (10 40 2) refeis, by way of simde, to a widow drawing her 
husband’s brother to her bed This may refer to a second marriage 
of the widow or to levirate It appears from a Rtg-Vedic hymn 
(10. 18. 8), read along with one m Atharva-Veda (18 3 1-2), that 
immediately after the death of a husband, the wife, lying by his 
side on the funeial ground, was raised by his brother and led back 
home to become his wife. It may be mentioned m passmg that 
the reference m this hymn to the widow lymg by her dead husband 
on the funeral ground has been taken by some as an allusion 
to the custom of sati, le the burning of widows along with 
their husbands There is, however, no express reference to any such 
custom or piactice in the whole of the Rtg-Veda But, as the 
Atharva hymn calls such lymg down ‘an ancient religious duty,' 
there may be a hint that such practice was not unknown m old 
times, probably anterior to the age of the Rtk Samhita It may be 
mentioned here that the practice of burnmg widows along ivith the 
dead bodies of their husbands was a wide-spread one, even among 
Indo-Germamc laces m Asia and Europe 

The remarriage of a widow to the brothei of hei husband was 
a very common practice among the Jews and other ancient nations 
But It is apparent that the choice of a widow, in India, was not 
confined to him He was probably preferred to others, smce it 
would help the domestic economy and obviate many troubles and 
inconvemences But marriage with outsiders was not disallowed. 
There also seems to be no limit to the number of times that a 
widow could remarry. A hymn m the Atharoa-V eda (5 17. 8) tells 
us that “even though there were ten non-Brahmana previous 
husbands of a woman, the Brahmana alone becomes her husband 
if he seizes her hand ” ^ 

Havmg passed ip- features of a woman s 

^^Atharva-Veda, 9 5 4 V ^ ^ P 
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status in the family during the early Vcdic peaod, wc may say a 
few words regarding some aspects of her domestic life. 

Several words were used to denote a girl, but the term duhilti 
was probably the most familiar one, as it is found in almost all 
the Indo-Euiopean languages. The word is derived from the toot 
duh (to milk), but opinions dilfei as to its real interpietation. Some 
take it to refer to the 'milking of a cow,' while others take it in the 
sense of ‘nourishing the child.' The hist meaning undoubtedly 
seems to be preferable, as it is more natural to associate a maiden 
with her household duty than to think of her as a potential mother.^' 
We may» therefore, hold that tending and milking the cow, and 
the prepaiation of butter and ghee, which weie such important 
items of diet in those days, were regarded as chief duties of the girls 
of the family. Among other duties which are referred to as noimal 
for maidens, aie weaving, bringing water in a jai, bringing the soma 
plant and extracting its juice and watching ovei crops in the field.^® 

But these and other domestic duties did not stand in the way 
of her education, to which leference has already been made. As 
noted above, the girls weic not mariicd at an eaily age, and the 
leference in some hymns to “youthful women without biotheis, 
straying like dames who hate their loids’’*^ indicates that the elder 
brothers exercised some control over the free movements of theii 
giown-up sisters. There are references to the old maid living in hci 
fathei s house till her death. But such cases weic piobably veiy 

lare. The marriage of giils was thus not obligatoiy, but the noimal 
condition of life. 

We have no detailed leferences to the diffeiciu kinds of 
mairiage oi the restrictions relating thereto. Theic is no leferencc 
to the degrees of relationship within which marriage was piohibited. 
A famous hymn in the Rig-Veda (10, 10) seems to indicate that 
mairiage between a brother and a sister was not regaided with 

avour, though not altogethei unknown.^® No othci restrictions 
seem lo be known. 


Ibid, pp 34-5 

For pressing of 
outdoor tvork of women 
*• Rig Vedn, ^ S, 5 
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Ihe paients had no doubt a great amount of control over their 
daughters in selecting a suitable husband, but the maidens often 
made their own choice Recognized festive gatherings, like samanas, 
which were ficcjuented by young men and girls, afforded ample 
oppoitunitics foi love-making, which not unoften ended in marriage. 
Instances aie on record when the paients successfully objected to 
such mariiage even when both the boy and the giil were eager for ir.^' 

The Rig-Veda does not enumerate the different kinds of 
marriage that are specifically mentioned and described in the latei 
Sutra and Smriti literature, But ive find indiiect references to most 
of them. The payment of money to the bride's father, which 
iorms the essence of ar^iha and asura foims of marriage, is referred 
to in seveial hymns of the ^tg-Veda. The marriage hymn men- 
tioned above undoubtedly refers to a nucleus of the brahma and 
prajeipatya forms, and indicates their general popularity. The germs 
of swayamvara, gandharaa and rakshasa forms of mairiage can also 
be traced in the liig-Vedic hymns.^^ 

It is hardly necessary to add that child marnage is not referred 
to in the Rig-Veda, and everything indicates that girls were normally 
married after they had attained maturity. The rituals of mairiage 
are referred to in the above-mentioned marriage hymn, and ha\e 
already been discussed Some of the essential features of a later age, 
viz the bridegroom going m procession to the bride’s house with 
friends and relatives, decoration of the bride, religious ceremonies, 
kindling of file, joining of hands, return of the bridegroom w'lth 
the bride to his own house and other rites performed there — all are 
indicated in that noble hymn which has portrayed in such a vivid 
manner both the rituals and the high ideals of marriage in ancient 
days ^ 

The status of a w'lfe in her husband's family has been discussed 
above It is difficult to form an accurate idea of her daily life 
Her general duues and responsibihnes as mistress of the house 
probably chd not differ much from what we see today But wc 


Ibid pp 45 ff, lS6fF , 

” Ibid pp 65 a Upadhva also rrfers to “a compimonatc son o£ conoraaual mam gc 

(P 71) Bufthts ,s based ooly on the story ot UtrasM and Pntntatas, 
accepted a, a goner d pracnce Cf also Altchar, op a. p 57 about contramtal mamage 
■■I, ,s d.dicult to dendc nhether and hon fat the .tertments and "-no » "Cm 
performed in the different hinds of marriage, m Pig-I idle dats or eve 
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cannot form a definite idea of her relaaons with hei co-wives an^ 
other members of the family, her actual influence over her husband 
i£ he proved to be a bad one, and other things of this nature. All 
that can be said is that the general picture of a wife, in the hymns 
of the R^g-Veda, is one of dignity and importance, and she enjoyed 
peace, happiness and piosperity as a rule 

2. The Later Period 

More than two thousand and five hundied years mteivened 
between the Rtg-Vedic Age and the close of the ancient period at 
about AD 1200 Many changes happened in Hindu society during 
this period It is mevitable that the status and position of women, 
too, should have undergone many changes But it is lemarkable 
that there was, from every pomt of view, a steady process of dechne 
We can trace these changes thiough different stages with the help 
of the literary sources, which fall bioadly into successive chiono* 
logical periods, such as the later Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, 
Dharma-sutras and Smritis But it would be a tedious task to trace 
the gradual evolution of the different aspects of the problem, step 
by step, through this vast range of literature, nor would it serve any 
useful purpose, except to professed students of history It should 
suffice foi the present to indicate, m a broad outline, how the 
different aspects of a woman’s domestic hfe, as descnbed above, 
were radically changed till it reached the form m which we find 
It at the close of the ancient period — which, by the way, was not 
matenaHy altered until the introduction of Western ideas brought 
about a new social era m the latter part of the last centui y 

In order to emphasize the difference, ive may sum up the 
important features of a woman’s family life m the period repre- 
sented by the Rig~V edic hymns. As we have seen above, these 
hymns refer to the dignified position of the wife, her co-ordinate 
authority with her husband and her position as mistress of the 
household A woman was bee in hei movements, and attended 
public assemblies and social entertainments of mixed gathenng Not 
unoften she wooed her husband m these gatherings. Marriage was 
usual, but not obligatory, and many women are known to have 
spent then whole lives in their father’s house Child marriage is 
nowhere alluded to, and there are clear evidences that giils were 
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fairly developed at the time of marriage Widows were permitted, 
nay enjoined, to marry again, and childless widows could have a 
son by the system of myoga (levirate) 

In almost all these respects, the later Hmdu society showed a 
stnkmg contrast to the old In order to explam these we may 
begm with the marriageable age of girls, as the change in this 
respect seems to be at the root of all other unfortunate developments 
. From the time of the Dharma-sutras we find opmions slowly 
growmg m favour of an early marriage of girls ^ Some of them 
recommend marriage not later than three years after the attamment 
of puberty, whereas others shorten the period to three months The 
mam idea behmd this move was to preserve the physical purity, 
smce It was contended that one should select a bnde who should 
not have even dreamt of sexual love This idea was gradually 
pushed to Its logical conclusion, and marriage before puberty came 
to be the general rule Manu, though advocatmg the marriage of 
girls even at the age of eight (9 94), allows considerable latitude in 
this respect, and declares that “the maiden, though marnageable, 
should rather stop in (her father’s) house until death than that he 
should ever give her to a man destitute of good quahties” (9 89). 
But a later Smnti writer advocates the marriage of girls at a very 
early age, hteraUy speaking, when they could go about naked 
without mdecency (nagmka), and adds that she must be married 
before puberty, even if no suitable husband was available The 
later Smriti wnters put the age of ten as the hmit beyond which 
marriage could not be postponed without dire consequences to 
the father Marriage at eight was strongly recommended by some, 
while others advocated marriage at any time after the age of four 

Thus pre-puberty marnage became the normal rule, and even 
infant marriages came mto vogue Instances are not wanting m 
history and literature of the marriage of girls at a later age, but the 
general tendency of society to conform to the scriptural mjunction 
can hardly be doubted The effect of this can he easily perceived. 
Girls married at an early age could scarcely have received any 
education beyond the elementary stage And as marriage came to 
be regarded as obligatory, they had no opportunity to lead a life of 
studentship, like hrahmavadints of older age Thus they were 

=^For .T full discussion with reference to .authorities cf Alteknr, c6 at pp 5S-72 
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gradually deprived of higher learning, particulaily Vcdic studies. 
A' lack of knowledge of the Vedas made them unfit to perform 
sacrifices and the various sathsharas (saci aments). Hence we find 
that these saMims, which were performed alike foi boys and gills 
in the early period, were at first performed for gills without the 
Vcdic mantras, and then came to be stopped^ altogether. The 
ufanayana or initiation into Vcdic studies having been stopped, 
women lost the status of a dwija or twice-boin, and came to be 
regarded as Shudras. In course of time they were, like Shudras, 
declared unfit for reciting oi even listening to Vcdic hymns.®® Two 
instances may be cited to bring home to every mind the changed 
position of women in this respect. In the Bhagavad-gita, we arc 
told that "even those who are born sinners, as well as women, 
Vaishyas and Shfldras may obtain salvation by devotion to the Lord ; 
what to apeak of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas" (9. 32-3). This idea 
i-f the inherent inferiority of women is also emphasized by a 
ommentator on Narada when he says that women must ever remain 
dependent on others, because, as they are not entitled to study the 
shastras (scriptures), they do not know what is proper oi what is 
improper.®® 

Still more illuminating are Shankar a’ s comments upon a passage 
m Bnhaddranyaka Upanishad (6. 17). It refers to a ritual to be per- 
formed by one who wishes to have a learned [panditd) daughter. 
Shankara says that pandita here cannot mean learned,’ because 
Vedic study is denied to women , so it must be interpreted as skill 
in household management The passage shows that down to the 
age of the early Upamshads women were entitled to Vedic study, 
and learned daughters were highly prized by parents This is of 
course proved by other references m the same Upanishad, notably 
the stones of Maitreyi and Gar^ Vachaknavi The latter took part 
in a public discussion on a philosophical subject with the great 
philooopher Yajnavalkya The former, wife of this great sage, refused 
to lake any share of ins property when he was about to retire 
from home into the forest, but boldly asked him for instruction m 
the philosophic teachmgs about immortahty of the soul What a 
sad contrast between this age and that of Shankara, who could not 
even conceive that a woman could aspire to higher education f 
Altckar, of af pp 241 ff ”Asahay.a on Nowrfa-smrj/,, 10 30 
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Manu, who looks upon the daughter as 'Ue highest objea of 
tenderness (4. 185), and the writers of some other Smntis enjoin 
upon the parents the duty of educating even their daughters 
The word even’ is significant But a young girl married at the age 
of ten could hardly learn much in her father’s house There were 
no doubt exceptions, and m some cases, probably m anstocratic 
famihes, speaal arrangements were made for their higher education 
as also such accomphshments as music, dancing, pamtmg and other 
fine arts suitable for women. This accounts for the women poets 
and scholarly women whose names are mef with m later hterature, 
and to whom reference will be made m later chapters of this volume 
But, generally speakmg, the education of women reached a very low 
level, and ushered m an age when literacy of women was not only 
unusual but even unwelcome It is withm the memory of us all 
that the orthodox Hmdu society regarded it as not only unbecoming 
but also inauspiaous that a woman should be able to read or wnte 
What a volume of water has flowed down the Gahga smce the days 
of the Rtg-Veda\ 

Mamage was more or less obligatory upon girls In order to 
fulfil this obhgation, a part of the family property was set apart 
for defraymg the expenses of the mamage of a girl whose father 
was dead. 

The marriage mstitution was fully developed since the ume of 
the Rig-Veda, and eight different forms came to be stereotyped 
These may be summed up as follows ^ 

1 The hrdhma, where the father himself invites a man Ibamed 

in the Vedas to marry his daughter. 

2 The daiva, where the gul is married to a pnestwho offiaates 

at a sacrifice, durmg the course of its performance 

3. The arsha where the bridegroom offers a cow and a bull 

or two pairs to the bride’s father 

4. The prajapatya, where Ae father of the bnde addresses the 

couple with the text, “May both o£ you perform your dunes ” 

5. The asura, where the bridegroom wilhngly gives as much 
wealth as he can afford to the bride and her lansmen 


..Ct Altckar, op c, p 38 Man, of ccursa 

BudcUusm and Jaimsm Even mamed Altekar, op at pp 41 ft 

*' The account is based on Manu-smpti, 3 20 tt 
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6. The gandharva, or the voluntary union of a maiden and 
her rakshasa, ,where the bride is forcibly earned from her 

8 ^The paishacha, where a man by stealth seduces a girl who 

is asleep, intoxicated or disordered in intellect. 

The recogniuon of the last three forms reflects a state of society 
in which union. ,(5f any kind was blessed in the form of a marriage. 
Gradually the last came to be almost universally condemned, and 
the seventh allowed onFy in the case of a Kshatriya. In general, 
only the first four alone were approved for a Brahmana, though 
Manu (3. S3) and others condemn even the third, for both this and 
the fiih were looked upon as selling the daughter. The sixth form 
was obviously out of the question when child marriage prevailed. 

The marriage was the turning point in the life of girls Bereft 
of any education worth the name, regarded as ineligible for any 
holy sacraments and religious sacrifices, and too young to exercise 
any influence on the choice of her husband, the position of the wife 
in a family steadily detenorated. Instead of possessing co-ordinate 
authority and equal parmership with her husband in the manage- 
ment of household affairs, her status resembled that of an obedient 
servant to her lord This is well illustrated by the detailed ordinances 
in Manu’Smriti regarding the relation between husband and wife 
As this book IS held m the greatest reverence all over India, and the 
status of the wife envisaged m it actually became the ideal of later 
days, we need only make a detailed analysis of its views in order 
to draw up a clear picture of the wife, as theoretically conceived in 
the later days of ancient India 

In spite of some noble sentiments expressed m general terms 
about the honour and respect due to women and the necessity of 
mutual fidelity between husband and wife (3 55-60 , 9 101-2), Manu 
starts with the fundamental prinaple that “day and mght women 
must be kept in dependence by the males (of) their (families) Her 
father protects (her) m childhood, her husband protects (her) in 
youth and her sons protect (her) m old age ; a woman is never .fit 
for independence” (9 2-3). As we have seen above, Narada iustifies 
this on the ground that women, having no knowledge of shastras, 
are unable to discern what is good and what is bad Manu, however, 
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goes one step further, and regards women, by nature, as of such 
depraved character that they are sure to go astray if they are not 
kept under ngid control Verses 14 and 15 of Chapter IX m Manu- 
smriti depict the hcennous and grossly sensuous character of women 
m general m such terms as cannot be reproduced without "Molatmg 
decency and modesty. The creator “implanted m them carnal 
passions, love for ornament, impure desires, ivrath, dishonesty, mahce 
and bad conduct” (9 17) “Women who are destitute of strength 
and knowledge of Vedic texts, and for vhom no sacramental nte 
IS performed vuth sacred texts, are as impure as falsehood itself’ 
(9. 18) In view of their inherent ivicked character they must be 
carefully guarded, speaally by their husbands, to whom they are 
naturally disloyal (9. 15-6) 

It is only agamst such background that we can understand the 
detailed mjunctions laid dovn by Manu for regulatmg the relai^r^s 
between husband and 'W'lfe The carc^al prmciple is that the wife 
should ever remam obedient to her husband, must never do anythmg 
that might displease him, and, faithful to his memory after his 
death, should not think of any other man (5 151, 155-60). “Even 
though the husband be of bad character and seeks pleasure else- 
where he must be constandy worshipped as a god by a faithful wife” 
(5 154) “If a wife shows disrespect to a husband who is addicted 
to (some evil) passion, who is a drunkard, or v>^ho is diseased, (she) 
shall be deserted for three months (and be) deprived of her 
ornaments and furniture” (9 78) 

A viaous husband must be worshipped, but a bad vife may 
at any tune be superseded (by another vufe) (9 80) Even apart 
from this the husband may discard the ivife on other grounds “A 
barren wife may be superseded m the eighth year ; she whose 
children (all) die, m the tenth , she ho bears only daughters, m 
the eleventh ^ but she who is quarrelsome, without delay” (9 81) 
But even though discarded for arcumstances beyond her control, 
she must accept her lot with humihty "A 'wife i\ho, being super- 
seded, m anger departs from (her husband’s) house, must either be 
instantly confined or cast off m the presence of the family” (9 83) 
Elsewhere we read that a vufe who has committed faults may be 
beaten •with a rope or a spht bamboo (8. 299) But, even though 
discarded, the -uufe has no right to regard herself as free , for 
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‘^neither by sale nor by repudiation is a wife released from the 
husband” (9 46) Though the widow is strictly enjoined to remain 
faithful to her husband's memory, there is no corresponding duty 
on the part of the husband After having burned a wife who dies 
before him, the husband may marry again, and again kindle the 
(sacnfiaal) fires {5. 167-8) 

It IS hardly necessary to add that Mann was against levirate 
and the remarriage of women (9 65). The former was definitely 
abohshed in course of ume The latter was sanctioned even by 
Narada and other later Smrius under specific circumstances. If a 
husband died, was lost, took to ascetic hfe, became an outcaste, or 
was impotent, the wife might take another husband.^® Accordmg 
to Kauniya, she might also marry again if her husband was of had 
character, or away for a long penod, or likely to endanger her life 
But these rules soon became more oi less dead letters and the re- 
mamage of women became more and more scarce, if not altogether 
obsolete, m course of time. 

Kautilya permitted divorce to both husband and wife on the 
ground of mutual enmity But it was not permitted in the first 
four kmds of marriage This restricuon was obviously a later 
growth Gradually such divorce, simply on the ground of dishke 
or hatred of each other, went outi of use altogether and is not 
referred to m any Smnu work or other hterature. 

While the position of the widow was gradually becommg worse 
and worse, the custom of sati gradually came mto prommence Its 
non-existence m the Vedic Age is now generally accepted But we 
have clear mstances of it as early as the fourth century B C ^ But 
gradually it came mto prominence The Vishnu-smnU [c 100 AD.) 
recommends it on the ground that the ''widow can go the way of 
the departed soul by dying after him ” Although some writers 
strongly condemned it as suiade, others came forward to extol it. 
Angiras argued that the only course which religion has prescribed 

” Altdcar, op at pp 168 S. 

^“For divorce and remarriage cf Altekar, op at pp 98 ff., 176 ff. 

*^^Arthashaslra, Bk 3, ch 2 -'Ibtd Ch 3 « Altekar, op at pp 135 ff. 

^‘Diodorm gives a ‘vivid account of the wife of an Indian soldier burning herself 

.tag *.,h h» husband, MM m a ba.llu m Iran ,u 316 BC H.afo,y 

0 / India, Vol 1, p 415) ^ s .r 
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for a widow is that of sati. Harita maintained that the wife can 
pinify her husband from the deadliest of sins, if she bums herself 
with his remams. Such recommendations, to which others may be 
added, had the desired effect The cases of sati became more and 
more frequent, and developed mto that permaous popular custom 
which was not abohshed till the nmeteenth century A*D The 
callousness with which writers of the Smntis urged the self-immolation 
of the widows may be regarded as a fair measure of the changed 
oudook on women m anaent India 

In judgmg of the degradation of the status of women m the 
later age, as sketched above, we have to bear in mind several 
important considerations In the first place, it is to be noted that 
some of the Smntis contam stray verses expressmg more hberal 
views about the position of women m general, and of the wife in 
particular, than those contained m Manu and others, whose views 
ultimately prevailed These Smntis really portrayed what was 
regarded as ideal or desirable by their brahmanical authors, and did 
not always reflect the actual state of thmgs It is not difficult to 
ate facts which are at variance with the general conclusions we have 
deduced from the Smritis Thus we do actually find a number of 
learned women who distinguished themselves as poets. We have 
instances of girls being married at a mature age even in the seventh 
century A.D. But while these facts show that rationality and 
common sense sometimes prevailed over religious mjunctions, these 
ultimately triumphed and moulded the society. What was meiely 
ideal or desirable became soon stem reahty. The Hindu soaety 
in the medieval and modem ages has been the creation of these 
Smritis and has most rigidly conformed to them. 

In the second place, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
authors of the Smritis or any other class of men dehberately 
degraded the position of women. The change was neither sudden 
nor unexpected, and developed its course during a long period. Thus 
a gradual aversion to women as a class appears as early as the 
Atharva Sathhita, where charms were prescribed for changing the 
female foetus into a male one, A passage in the Aitareya Brahmana 
says that while the son is the hope of the family, the daughter is 
a source of trouble to it. Similar sentiment occurs m various texts 
of a later age. The reason may be partly economic and partly 
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religious, but the difficulttes of suitably marrying a daughtei might 
also have something to do with the growth of this feelrog 

We also find a giadually increasing emphasis on women .as an 
object of sensual pleasure. Even the great poet Kalidasa, who draws 
an ideal picture of the wife, to which there is hardly any parallel 
in any literature, excuses the bamshment of Sita by Rama on the 
ground that a man prefers fame and glory even to his own body, 
not to speak of a wife, who is after all an object of sensual pleasure.'** 
This stress on the sensual aspect had two nnpoitant results. On the 
one hand, great emphasis was laid on the physical chastity of 
women, leachng to child marriage and the dire consequences men- 
tioned above On the other hand, the ascetic and puritanic ideas 
which came mto prominence about the sixth century B C laid stress 
on the temptations offered by women and regarded them as chief 
obstacles to salvation Women came to be looked upon as the 
source of all evils and as potent instruments of destroying the souls 
of men Hence the denunciations of women as a class reached a 
degree which is not unknown even in other countries It is well 
known how Christian monks gathered at the synod of Macon m 
585 AD seriously discussed whether women were human beings 
at all 

Even Gautama Buddha was not wholly above this spirit For 
a long time he refused to admit women to his religious order, and 
when he did so, he prophesied that the purity of his religion would 
not endure for more than half the period that it would otherwise 
have done He also imposed a far more rigorous test and placed 
the nuns as a class in a position of inferiority to the monks. It 
was laid down, for example, that a nun, though a hundred years 
old, must stand m reverence even before a young monk just 
imtaated mto the Church Such a sentiment was shared by other 
religious sects, and naturally reacted on the people at large, thereby 
creating an unfavourable view agamst women. These and other 
reasons must have produced the feehng that women were wicked 
and sensuous by nature and must be constantly held in check by 
men It should be remembered, however, that such a feeling was 
almost universally held throughout the world down to very recent 


8 67 with 14 35 MaUinatha, commenting on the last verse, 
^mpnres the wife with other objects of enjoyments such as sandal paste and garlands^ 
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tunes Confuaus, Aristotle, Milton, and even Rousseau preached 
that women, bemg inherently mferior to men, should always remain 
m a subordinate position to men 

Thirdly, it must be noted that in spite of degradation m the 
status of women and many heavy disabilities imposed upon them, 
they enjoyed certain privileges and some favoured treatment m 
anaent India Women were not to be killed on any account The 
daughter of a patita (outcaste) was not a patita, though his son w^as 
regarded as such Women had to perform only half the prayashchitta 
(expiauon) that men had to undergo for the same lapse The 
purdah system had not yet come into vogue On crowried streets 
way had to be made for her, and she was exempted from ferry-tax 
The w’ife had an exclusive right over certam properties [stfidhana] 
acquired by her by w^ay of gift, and the husband bad no jurisdiction 
over them save m exceptional circumstances Some Smntis make 
the husband hable to pay a heavy fine for desertmg a virtuous wife 
Even for adultery, a penance is prescribed m most cases, after w'hich 
the wife IS restored to aU her ordmary nghts Even if a woman 
were abducted by a mlechchha (barbarian) and conceived thereby, 
she could, accordmg to some Smntis, be taken back after some 
punficatory ceremony She was generally exempted from taxes 
Fmally it may be mentioned that as against the strong denunaa- 
tions of women referred to above, we find some writers making a 
spmted defence of their character and highly eulogizing them 
The followmg passage m Varahamihira’s Brihat Samhita is m 
refreshing contrast with the passages m Manu-smnti, Mahabharata 
and other texts condemmng women in unmeasured terms 

“Tell me truly, what faults attributed to w'omen have not been 
also practised by men? Men in their audacity treat women with 
contempt, but they really possess more virtues (than men) 

Men owe their buA to women , O ungrateful wretches, how can 
happmess be your lot w^hen you condemn them^ The shastras 
(scriptures) declare that both husband and wufe are equally sinful if 
they prove faithless to the mamage vow , men care very little for 

**Altekar, op cit pp 398 £E 

"Kane, loc cit pp 572 ff, 595 ff ; Altekar, op cit pp 381 £f 
Vanous passages both in favour of and against women are quoted by Kane 
(Joe cit pp 577 £f ) and Altekar (op cit pp 381 ff ) 
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*e shastra (while women do) , therefore women are superior to 
men ** 

These are noble words and reflect the higher minds of Hindu 
society, but barring some poets, Varahamihira s was a solitary voice 
raised m defence of women in general and in appreciation of their 

worth.*® ^ ‘31 

There is, moreover, one rehevmg feature in the otherwise dark 

and dismal picture of women depicted in the Smntis. It is the 
frank recogmtion of the high posmon of respect and reverence due 
to the mother The Epics, Dharma-sutras and Smritis vie with one 
another in eulogizing the glory of the mother. She is regarded as 
the highest of the gurus, exceeding a thousand fathers The son 
IS to maintain a mother, even though an outcast, while an outcast 
father may be abandoned. One may avert the consequences of all 
curses, but a mother’s curse can never be averted. “ 

Finally, it is necessary to note that although theoretically the 
status of women suffered a considerable decline on account of the 
views and ideals preached in the later Smritis, their effect was 
considerably diminished m domestic life by the natural instincts of 
men. After all, it is natural for a normal man to cherish affection 
for his daughter, love for his wife, and respect for his mother. These 
feelings were sure to prevail in the long run, and counteract to a large 
extent the teachings of the Smritis allotting a subordinate position 
of inferiority to women. Gradually a readjustment took place, and 
new ideals animated the women. The position of the wife, as laid 
down in the ordinances of Manu, became the cherished ideal and 
played a dommant role in shaping the lives of women in India. It 
lowered their status as compared with old times, but brought into 
being a new type of women who are even now looked upon as 
models SitS, who is looked upon today as virtue incarnate and 
the ideal of Indian womanhood, shines principally as the obedient 
wife, sweetly administering to the needs of her husband in weal 
and woe, and bowing down to his will without any question. She 
willingly followed her husband m his life of exile, and accepted her 
nrdeal by fire and banishment to the forest without any protest. 


♦'Kane, loc at p 579 

o/ reverence for the mother m all Smritl work*’ cf. 
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Such a sweet, loving and obedient wife has been held up as the 
ideal, and has produced a new type of women m Hmdu soaety 
So strongly is the duty of obedience sought to be inculcated into 
the heart of every mfe that even the spirited Draupadl is represented 
as submittmg herself to the worst humihation that can befaU a 
noble woman, at the mere behest of her husband The story of 
Sat! emphasizes the fact that devotion to the husband must super- 
sede all other feehngs — even fihal piety The ordinances laid down 
m the Smntis, and such ideal women as those mentioned above, 
portrayed m hterature, have moulded Indian womanhood to a new 
type which has been held as the glory of Hindu culture for more 
than a thousand years®’ 

It IS beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss how far 
this view may be justified on rational grounds But it cannot be 
denied that there is an element of nobihty m the sacrifice and seLE- 
abnegation of Indian women, and it is impossible to \vithhold the 
due meed of praise, even admiration, from that patient and suffermg 
class of humanity Though deprived of many elements of-ordmary 
human rights and pnvileges, and not unoften subjected to unmerited 
sorrows and pangs, they live and die for their beloved ones- and 
hover hke mmistermg angels over ever)’’ Hmdu household How 
^ far such self-surrender and meek devotion or bhnd love can be 
regarded as eqmvalent to, or can compensate for, mtellectual 
enlightenment and other virtues and accomplishments, which are the 
birthright of every human bemg, may be a subj'ect of dispute ; but 
it is mcumbent on all of us to assess the proper worth and recogmze 
the moral value of a phase of life that is fast passmg away after an 
unchequered existence of more than a thousand years. 

Perhaps the cUmax is reached in the story of AnasOya In the Markan^eya Parana 
(Canto 16) She honoured her husband, suffering from leprosy, as a god, and tended 
him with all care by cleansing the sores Once at her husband’s command she earned 
him on her shoulders to the house of a courtesan. By her virtues of chastity she 
could even forbid the rising of the sun I 
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CHAPTER n 


IDEAL AND POSITION OF INDIAN WOMEN 
IN SOCIAL LIFE 

1. Early Vedic Period 

In modern tunes, the social status of a class generally depends 
upon Its educanon, economic condition and polmcal privileges In 
ancient times in India, the soaal status largely depended upon 
rehgious privileges and disabilities We shall therefore first survey 
the rehgious position of women in the Vedic period 

It is pleasing to note that no religious disabilities were associated 
with the fair sex in India down to the end of the Upanishadic Age, i e. 
c. 500 B C Towards the end of the Smnd period (c. 500 B C to 
c 600 AD), women were eventually declared to be ineligible for 
the study of the Vedas. In the Vedic Age there is ample evidence 
to show that they not only studied the Vedas but also figured 
among the authors of the Vedic hymns. Manu disapproves of the 
conduct of a Brahmana officiating at a sacrifice organized by women. 
But in the Vedic Age many sacrifices like the Slta sacrifice could be 
performed by women alone When the ascetic school got the 
ascendancy in latei times, women were regarded as impediments in 
the path of salvation , whereas the Vedic Age regarded a bachelor 
as an unholy person, unfit to perform a sacrifice. It will be now 
clear to our readers how women suffered from no rehgious disabili- 
ties at all in the Vedic Age , only durmg the monthly period they 

could not partiapate in rehgious life and activities. This was but 
natural. 

Vedic studies began with upanayana or sacred initiation, per- 
formed usually at the age of eight , this important ritual was 
performed as regularly m the case of girls as m that of boys 
Sacred initiation and subsequent Vedic studies were almost an 
indispensable qualification for securing a suitable match.* Some 
women Vedic scholars hke Lopamudra, Vishwavara and Ghosha 


* Atharva Veda, 2 5 18 
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composed hymns that were later admitted mto the sacred canon 
Usually Vedic sacrifices were to be offered jomtly by the husband 
and the wife Marriage, however, was not obhgatory on women 
m the Vedic Age, and we come across maidens takmg a stalk of the 
soma plant and offermg it m a sacrifice to ’Indra 

Vedic society, as a whole, did not subscribe to the ascetic view 
of life , marnage was essential in order to participate fully m the 
rehgious life In the symbohcal ascent to heaven in the sacrifice, 
the husband is seen caUmg his wife to accompany him {Shat Br , 
5 2 18) The wife took an active part m the daily and periodical 
sacrifices along with her husband She had her own hut m the 
sacrificial compound , the duty of chantmg the Saman hymns 
usually fell upon her The wife used to make the first bnck for the 
sacnfiaal altar and participate in the consecration of the fire and 
the offermg of the oblations If the husband was away on a journey, 
the wife alone performed the different sacrifices w^hich the couple 
had to perform jomtly There were some sacrifices, however, like 
the Sita sacrifice (at harvest) and the Rudra sacrifice (to ensure 
fecundity among the cattle), which could be performed by women 
alone 

As women enjoyed the same rehgious pnvileges as men and 
received the same education, their status m the family was nearly 
the same as that of men Their status m soaety also was naturally 
fairly satisfactory Many of them were famous scholars and 
authors It is rather surprismg to find that women were taking an 
active part in the mdustrial hfe of these early tunes They were 
manufacturmg arrows and bows, makmg baskets, weavmg cloth and 
participatmg m outdoor agricultural work It is important to note 
that words like female arrow-makers {ishukar^yah) do not occur m 
later hterature. Among the fine arts, music and dancmg appear to 
have been cultivated by women fairly extensively , their love for 
and excellence in these arts were w^ell known. Smce women were 
folloiving many outdoor professions, there was naturally no purdah 
m society. It was hoped that the bnde would m course of time be 
able to command the audience at a public meeting. 

Women as kmgs and pohtical officers do not figure m the early 
Vedic times Society was patriarchal , times were unsettled , wars 
were frequent, and much depended upon their successful prosecution 
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So, naturaUy women, who were physically weaker, were regarded as 

unsuitable for the work of the government. 

Let us now survey the legal position of women in this period. 
The husband and the wife were, theoretically at least, the joint 
owners (dampati) of the household and its property. In actual 
practice, owing to the patriarchal basis of the family, the husband 
enjoyed greater powers We should, however, remember that a 
larger number of women were following the gainful professions, 
and what they earned must have been more or less at their disposal 
rather than at the disposal of their husbands. Siridhana (parinahya) 
was recognized, but it consisted of movable propeity, like utensils, 
ornaments and apparel, that was given to the bride at the time of 
the marnage. The widow was not allowed to inhent the property 
of the husband. Joint families were the order of the day, and so 
neither men nor women could inhent in their individual capacity. 
Ntyoga (levirate) was extensively practised, as was the case with 
many other contemporary societies. Widow marriages were allowed ; 
there were therefore hardly any sonless widows in society to demand 
a share in the dead husband’s property. The daughter was allowed 
to inherit, if she was a spinster. Marriage was not yet obligatory 
for women ; brotherless daughters were generally avoided by a 
would-be son-in-law through the fear that the first son would be 
claimed by the bride’s father. We therefore find references to such 
daughters claiming and getting a share in the patrimony, though 
they may have had brothers. Married daughters, however, were 
not allowed any share in the patrimony ; the son is expressly asked 
to refuse a claim in this connection, since his sister belongs to the 
family of the husband. Probably, however, she got the patrimony, 
if she had no brothers, and was the only surviving member of a 
joint family. Such cases, however, were few ; for the joint family 
consisted of the father, grandfather, uncles, cousins, etc. A married 
daughter was very rarely its sole surviving member. 

The position of women was on the whole satisfactory during 
the period. No one dreamt of reducing their status to that of the 
Shudras, because they had exactly the same privileges about Vedic 
initiation and Vedic studies as men. The Aryans were at this time 
engaged in the aiduous task of political expansion , women in Vedic 
India, as those in Homeric Greece, were actively co-operating with 
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men in their work by manufacturmg bows, arrows and cloth and 
participating m agriculture. The free labour of enslaved population 
was not yet available, nor was it yet possible to admit non-Aryan 
wives m Aryan households Women were no parasites in the 
Vedic Age , they were useful and wealth-producmg members of the 
soaety , their co-operation was valuable m securmg prospenty m 
peace and victory m war They could not therefore be treated 
with an air of patronage or contempt In the Vedic hterature there 
are a few observations like ‘women have a fickle mmd ’ They, 
however, refl^ect the hght-hearted cymasm of some poets, and do 
not embody the considered opmion of the leaders of society 

The ideal before women m social life was to help soaety m 
procurmg prosperity m peace and victory m war The war of 
expansion required a numerous army , women cheerfully accepted 
the responsibihty of reanng a large family with ten sons for each 
mother Besides domg the household work, as women have got to 
do-all over the world, they used to devote their spare tune to 
agriculture, spmnmg, weaving and manufacturmg war matenals. 
They were keen to make their own contnbution to the hterary and 
rehgious hfe They did not lag behmd men m education , many 
women m cultured classes were also authors, some of whose poems 
have been included m the Vedic canon They enthusiastically 
performed the Vedic sacrifices, hopmg thereby to secure divme 
favour, so necessary for the prosperity of society 

2 Br^mana-Upanishadic Age 
(c 1000 B C TO c 500 Bc) 

The pohtical expansion of the Aryans was completed m northern 
India durmg this period, and their position became unchallengeable 
A section of the conquered population had been reduced to a 
semi-servile position, and its cheap labour was available for a 
number of manual professions This is probably the reason why 
the services of women were no longer reqmsitioned for the manu- 
facturmg of bows and arrows durmg this penod In agncultural 
labour also, women ceased to take any active part Spmnmg and 
weavmg was something like a home or cottage mdustry, and women 
continued to take a more active pait m it than men On the whole, 
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women became less productive members of the society, and that 
mdirecdy lowered their status. 

The rehgious privileges of women, however, continued to be 
moie or less unaffected dunng this period. Then upanayana con- 
tinued to be performed as before, and they were offering the daily 
Vedic prayers like men At the time of Rama s installation as 
yuvaraja (the crown prmce), we find his mother Kausalya busy in 
performing the various sacrifices to secure him good luck. Tara 
was domg the same when her husband was about to begin his duel 
with Sugriva The Ramdyana describes Sita as daily offermg her 
evenmg Vedic prayers. Vedic sacrifices contmued to be offered daily 
to Fire by wives during the absence of their husbands 

Durmg the early Vedic period, the father was usually the 
teacher of his children , during this succeeding age the piofessional 
teacher (acharya) came into existence Some of the educated w^omen 
of this period are seen takmg teaching as a career and were called 
dchdryds m order to differentiate them from wives of teachers, who 
were called dchdrydms. Girls’ education was usually done at home, 
as m the earlier period, by their fathers, brothers and uncles , some, 
however, went to outside teachers , a few of them hved m boardmg 
houses known as chhdtnshdlas Some women of this period 
contmued the tradition of the earher age of participating and 
distinguishmg themselves m the learned assembhes 

Vedic studies were gradually falhng into the background dunng 
this period , but some women took an active mterest m them 
Women scholars speciahzmg m the Mlmamsa school of Kasha- 
kritsna were called Kdshakntsnds Philosophical studies were becom- 
mg more and more popular , many women like Sulabha, Garg^ and 
Maitreyl took keen interest m them Some of them were discarding 
the pleasures and prospects of marned life m favour of a hfe of 
asceticism Nuns existed in Indian soaety, though m small numbeis, 
even before the rise of Buddhism They participated m learned 
philosophical discussions The questions asked of Yajnavalkya by 
G^gi were the most difficult and searching ones. Ascendancy of 
ascetiasm was gradually inci easing m society and marriage w^as 
beginning to be regaided.as mcompauble with spmtual life 

The picjudice of the earher age against women as lulers 
conunued in this age also Queens and do wagei -queens hke Gandhaii, 
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Draupadi, Kausalya and Kunti exercised considerable influence in 
the family councils of kings , but no women figure as ruling queens 
or ad m i ni strative officers in the Epics and Puranas After the Great 
Bh^ata War, Bhlshma is no doubt seen advismg Yudhishthira to 
sanction the coronation of the daughters of the deceased kmgs, in 
case they had left no sons But it is doubtful whether such a prac- 
tice was really folloived The general opimon of society was that 
on account of their natural Imutations, women could not become 
efficient kmgs and admimstrators 

Propnetary disabihties of w^omen contmued to be what they 
were m the earlier penod The widow could not inherit the property 
of her husband, nor could a daughter that of her father, if she 
had brothers There is a passage in the ISJirukta, a work of about 
the seventh century B C , advocatmg equal rights of inheritance for 
sons and daughters But this passage is a clear interpolation of a 
later penod Stfidhana rights continued to be what they were in 
the earher penod 

Purdah system was unknown to this, as to the earher age Some 
new notions were gradually gettmg established m soaety, which were 
eventually to affect the position of women profoundly In the 
earher penod, Vedic hterature w^as not regarded as revealed It was 
studied m the same w^ay in which we study the devotional songs of 
medieval saint-poets today We commit some of these songs to 
memory with a view^ to redtmg them off and on But we are not 
very particular about each original word A difficult or an archaic 
word is often set aside m favour of an easy and current one We 
are anxious for the gist of the song and not for its actual w'ords 
Vedic hymns w^ere mastered in the same w^ay for several centunes 
by ordinary men and women During this period, Vedic hterature 
w^as canonized , it w^as regarded as revealed , it represented the very 
w'ord of God, and therefore it had to be preserved m its pnsdne 
form If there w^as a smgle mistake in accent or pronunaation, or 
if a Vedic mantra w'as misapplied, it would not only fail to procure 
the desired result but would also encompass the destruction of the 
reciter. This canonization of the Vedic hterature necessitated its 
prolonged study wuth meticulcus care for about nvelve years at least 
Upanayana or sacred initiation took place at about the age of ten, 
and boys could master the hterature by completing the cumculura 
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at about the age of twenty^two, when they martied. The marnagC' 
able age of girls had. to be about five or six years earlier than that of 
boys; their marriage therefore could not be postponed to much 
beyond sixteen or seventeen, if their husbands weie to be twenty- 
two or twenty-three Vedic studies of the new exacting type, however, 
could not be completely finished before the age of sixteen or 
seventeen during this period, and therefore they remained incom- 
plete at the time of the mamagc of girls ■ Probably women learnt 
only a part of the Vedic literature like most of the men, but tried 
to study It thoroughly. But the percentage of women who were 
masters of the entiie Vedic literature was much smaller than that 
of men 

During this period, the supremacy of the Aryans over the non- 
Aryans became completely established The Indian Aryans ceased 
to be that sturdy race which they had been in the earher period. 
They became more pleasure-loving than they had been before, and 
the marriageable age of boys and girls began to be lowered. Legal 
works written at about 500 BC recommend that girls should be 
married at the time of puberty , if no suitable husbands were avail- 
able, the marriage was permitted to be postponed by about three 
years This reduced the average marriage age of girls to fourteen 
or fifteen and shortened the period of hrahmacharya (studentship) 
training by six or seven years 

The Vedic literature refers to very few marriages of the Aryans 
with non-Aryan women In the Mahahharata, which may be taken 
to represent the life in the age under discussion, epic heroes like 
Bhima and Arjuna are seen to marry non- Ary an women like Hidimba 
and Ulupi As the contact of the Aryans and non-Aryans became 
closer and closer, such unions became more and more common. This 
practice eventually had a bad effect on the status of Aryan women, 
as will be shown presently. 

3 Smriti-Purana Period 
(i) c 500 B C TO c 600 A D 

The gradual effects of the new tendencies referred to above 
began to manifest themselves after about 500 B C The marriage- 
able age of girls which was about fouiteen or fifteen at c 600 BC 
began to he low ered further and furthei The three years^ period of 
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grace after puberty that was permitted in the begmnmg for per* 
formmg the marriage was gradually withdraivn Smrm wnters of 
about 200 AD. advocate girls’ marriages at puberty, at about tlie 
age of twelve Easier and more pleasure-lovmg life of the age was 
only one reason for this change. Canonization of the Vedic htera* 
ture was another. Growing complexity of the Vedic sacrifice was a 
third In the earlier periods Vedic literature was smaller in extent , 
It became more extensive now with the addition of the Br^mana 
and the Upanishadic hterature. Vedic sacrifices became much more 
complex, and a good deal of tune had to be devoted during 
hrahmacharya to master their details Full mastery of the Vedic 
lore thus required a close and exacting study of about sixteen years 
at least Boys could find the necessary time for it before their 
marriage at twenty-four, but not girls before their marriage at 
fourteen or fifteen It is true that not all the Brahmanas or 
traivarnikas (upper three castes) could devote, or did devote, this 
long period to complete the mastery of the Vedic studies But while 
mvariably there was a respectable number of Brahmana male 
students mastenng the Vedic lore, there were haidly any girl 
students who were Vedic experts among those who were undergoing 
the Vedic upanayana at about 400 B C 

Early durmg this penod (c 400 B C ) the upanayana of girls 
thus became a formal samskara (sacrament), not followed by any 
serious course of Vedic studies For some centunes, howevei, 
society was anxious for the contmuance of the sacrament One of 
the lost sutras (aphorisms), quoted by later writers, pomts out that 
if upanayana samskara was not performed m the case of women, 
they would become Shtidras This would be a calamity, for how 
could traivarnikas (i e Brahmanas, Kshatnyas and Vaishyas) be 
bom of Shudra mothers? Not bemg followed by any serious effort 
at Vedic studies, upanayana, however, soon became a mere formahty, 
and wnters at about 300 B C , hke Manu, began to advocate that 
it might be performed in the case of women, but without the recita- 
tion of Vedic mantras Upanayana -without Vedic mantras was a 
contradiction in terms, and soaety gradually began to feel that 
this formality should be dispensed with altogether Yajnavalkya 
(c 300 AD) does not allow upanayana samskara to girls, nor do 
the later Smnti wnters, though some of them admit that the custom 
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of upanayana of girls did prevail m earlier ages. The marriageable 
age of girls had been reduced to about twelve at the time when 
they were declared ineligible for upanayana. We find Manu and 
Ya 3 navalkya starang a new theory that the ^amskara of mariiage 
could well serve the purpose of the samskara oi upanayana m the 
case of the girl , her husband was to be her guru , his service w'as to 
be die substitute for guru-seva (service of the preceptor), and household 
management was to serve the purpose of sacrificial duties. 

The discontinuance of upanayana and its equation with the 
marriage ritual had the most disastrous consequences upon the social 
and family status of women. The privilege of upanayana had been 
consistently denied to non-Aryans since early dmes, and when it 
was withdrawn from women, their status was automatically reduced 
to that of the Shudras. At about 300 B.C , it began to be argued 
that women were ineligible for Vedic studies like Shudras. To argue 
that women could -not read a literature part of which had been 
composed by women themselves, was rather strange. But it was the 
logical conclusion of the discontinuance of the upanayana samskara 

In the two earlier periods, the domestic sacrifices were performed 
by the husband and wife. Even in periodical sacrifices, women 
used to sing Saman songs, though m course of time men also began 
to discharge this duty When upanayana of women became a mere 
formabty at about 300 B C , there arose a school, led by Aitishayana, 
which advocated that wives should not be associated with their 
husbands m the performance of Vedic sacrifices. This was a revo- 
lutionary though logical view, and so society as a whole was not 
prepared to accept it Jaimim came forward to defend the old 
tradition permittmg the association of the wife in the sacrifice But 
while doing so, he admits that the wife can stand no companson 
with the husband , the former is ignorant, while the latter is learned.^ 
This enigmatic statement sums up the position which was respon- 
sible for the deterioration of the status of women. In the Vedic 
marriage ritual, the hope was expressed that the bride would rule 
over her new household , m the Srariti marriage ritual, it was 
asserted that the wife was to be to the husband what a pupil was 
to a preceptor When upanayana became a formal samskara, women 
m general ceased to offer Vedic prayers {sandhyd) and sacrifices. 

* Purva mimamsa, 6 1 24 
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During the present period, it isr true that even when upanayana 
and Vedic studies were discontinued, girls in cultured faniihes con- 
tinued to receive hterary education. Some became poetesses and 
authoresses, and we have the works o£ a few of them handed down 
to us But their presence in soaety was co-existent with a general 
ilhteracy among women. The case was exactly similar to that at 
the begmnmg of the twentieth century, when there were a few 
educated women m Indian society, although the mass of women 
was steeped m ilhteracy and ignorance. When uneducated girls 
began to be married at the age of ten or twelve, they naturally 
had no voice m the choice of their husbands. The custom of 
swayamvara (mamage assemblies) gradually disappeared, though it 
existed among the Kshatnyas even m the next penod. 

From about 300 A D., the average bride even m the cultured 
sections of soaety was much less educated than her husband. Bemg 
married early she had no opportunity of free development ; her 
mental and mtellectual growth was stunted, and therefore she was 
not only mfenor to her husband m education but also often narrow 
in her outlook This almost umversal inferiority of women to men 
was responsible for the theory advocated by Manu and other writers 
of the perpetual tutelage of women Asahaya, a commentator of 
Narada-smriti, justifies this doctrme on the ground that women, not 
bemg ehgible for higher studies, cannot by themsel^e*! have an 
adequate knowledge of what is proper, as it depends upon famiharity 
with the shdstras (scriptures) ^ They must therefore be under the 
tutelage of men, who are better educated and have a developed mmd 
and mtellect 

It will thus be clear how far-reachmg were the consequences 
of the discontmuance of upanayana and Vedic studies on the stams 
of women m society. They not only became much mfenor to men 
m educanon and culture but were also reduced to the position of 
the Shudras The full effect of this development became pro- 
nounced towards the end of this period (c 600 AD), but it w^as 
further aggravated dunng the millenmum foUowmg 

The ascetic ideal got gradually growing ascendancy in Indian 
soaety with the rise and spread of Buddhism and Jamism This 
adversely affected the position of women It is cunous to note how 


^ Norada-smj^tt, 10 30. 
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male saints all over the world vie with one another in attributing 
all sm and misery to the existence of woman. In the Yoga' 
vasuhtha, R^a, when about to renounce the world, is made to 
observe how woman is the chain of all nuseries and sayi “Desire 
for enjoyment will arise only when one has a wife ; otherwise he 
would be free from it If a man renounces the woman, he 
renounces the world , if he renounces the world, he would surely be 
happy.” Another writer observes that the woman is the seed of 
the tree of existence and a torch illumming the path to hell , she 
IS the quintessence of soriow, cause of quarrel and mine of miseries. 
Writers of the ascetic school in the West have also made similar 
observations about women According to Socrates, “woman is the 
source of all evil ” Tertulhn says, “Woman is the gate of hell and 
mother of all evils.” Anothei Father says, “O assembly of women, 
you are mostly of the heU on the day of the Resurrection You 
are the Devil’s gateway. You destroy God’s image, man.” It is 
interesting to note that women samts hke the authoresses of the 
Then-gatha have refrained from passmg similar slanderous remarks 
on man, though he is usually the seducer of woman and not vice 
versa. 

It appears that the writeis of the ascetic school were painting 
woman m very black colours, not so much because they believed 
in what they said, but because they wanted to dissuade men from 
marriage and family life Var^amihira expressly states that the 
Renunciation school was accustomed to decry women with the above 
end in view.** The net result of this tendency to attribute all lUs 
in society to the presence of women in the world was to lowei her 
soQal status more and more. 

The customs of divorce and remarriage were discontmued 
urmg this period, pardy owing to the ascendancy of the ascetic 
1 ea The widow had an opportunity to enjoy the pleasures of the 
family hfe when she was married. But smce a cruel destiny had 
fmt ^ end to her family life by takmg away her husband, she 
should now think rather of the next world than of this Of course 
a sim ar a vice could have been dinned into the ears of the widower. 

But It was not done, largely because the writers were usually men 
and not women. 

*Dphat Samhtta, 74 5 
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Vedi'j religion was fast falling into the background during this 
period, and its place was being taken by the Smarta-Pauranika 
rehgion. It is pleasing to note that women were not debarred from 
participatmg in the Smarta family sacrifices and Pauranika vratas 
(observances). As a matter of fact, they rather than men were 
almost the sole custodians of the new popular Pauranika rehgion 
that was gaming a fooang in this penod and was destmed to get 
an ascendancy during the following millennium. 

Buddhism, which became fairly popular durmg this period, 
used to admit women as nuns to partiapate in higher spintual life. 
The psalms of the Buddlnst nuns, which have been handed down 
to us, reveal their strikmg achievements in the spiritual sphere, and 
are replete with their religious experience. Nuns could become 
teachers of female novices, but not of male ones , they were given 
a position inferior to that of men in the monastic admimstration. 
Nuns figure prominently m western Indian cave-mscriptions as 
preachers and donors down to the third century AD. From the 
fifth century A D they ceased to be admitted to the Buddhist Order. 

Nuns were not prominent in the Hindu rehgious life. Manu 
no doubt permits a vanaprasthtn (recluse) to retire to the forest along 
with his wife, but such cases were few. Hmdmsm later withdrew 
the permission given m this respect and declared that sannyasa 
(monasucism) was not permissible to women in the Kah Age. 

Marriage began to be regarded as obhgatory for girls during 
this peiiod, and they were usually married at the age of twelve.' 
The average woman scarcely received any education. Under the 
circumstances it was but natural that there should hardly be any 
w'omen in soaety who were followmg careers.' In cultured society, 
there were some women who had made a mark as authors and 
poetesses , but w e do not come across any women teachers. Some 
w omen w ere also cultivatmg music and dance ; but that was for the 
benefit of themselves and their famihes It was not possible for 
them to follow music and dancmg as a profession Only hetaeras 
could do so, and they formed a respectable class in society, if we 
are to trust the evidence of hterature Spinnmg and weavmg \vere 
the mainstay of women m misfortune, who had to make their hvmg 
on the death of their husbands Dm mg this period, we do not 
come acjoss any women ruling as queens in their own rights 
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Dowager-queens were not rare, and some of them, like Nayanika 
and Prabhavau Gupta, ruled over large kingdoms for long periods 
m an efficient manner. We do not Bnd any women officers tatog 
part in the administrauon of the kmgdom during this period. 
Purdah custom began to raise its head durmg this period, but it was 
for a long time confined to a few royal harems. It was not followed 
by society as a whole. 

While the position of the woman in the family and society was 
thus becoming less and less satisfactory during this period, it is 
gratifying to note that in the sphere of proprietary rights, it was 
gradually improvmg The daughter’s right to inherit the property 
of her father m the absence of a son was universally recognized as 
before. The question of concedmg this right to the unmarried 
daughter even when she had brothers did not arise, because marriage 
had become obligatory for women during this period. Brotheis 
were required to set apart from their patrimony a sufficient portion 
for the expenses of a proper marriage of their sisters. The right 
of the mother and grandmother to inherit the property of an issue- 
less son and grandson contmued to be recognized. The mam 
progress recorded in this age was in the recogmtion of the widow’s 
nght to inherit the property of her husband, if he had separated 
from the joint family prior to his death. The writers of the 
Dharma-sutras, who flourished about 400 BC, did not recognize 
die widow’s right The same is the case with Manu (c. 300 B.C), 
who allows the property of a sonless person to devolve upon distant 
saptndas (kmsmen entided to make funeral offerings to the same 
ancestors), or even upon his teachers and pupils, but not upon his 

Gradually, however, soaety began to feel that this arrangement 

was unjust Durmg the first half of this period {c 500 BG to 

c ]00 A D.) the customs of fizyoga (levxrate) and remarriage w^ent out 

of vogue Leaders of soaety began to feel that if a widow was not 

to marry or have a son by niyoga, she ought to be assigned a suitable 

share m the family property to enable her to live honourably. Early 

writers w'ere, however, inclined to assign her only a maintenance. 

auti ya, for instance, allow^s the state to resume the estate of a 

son ess person, but makes the 'ividow’s maintenance a charee 
upon It ® 
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This arrangement, however, was felt to be unfair to the ividow. 
Why should she get only a mamtenance and not the full share of 
her husband? We find the widow’s right to inhentance first 
advocated by Vishnu-sjnriti (c 100 B C), which definitely lays down 
that the widow shall inherit the whole estate of the husband on the 
failure of sons About a couple of centuries later, Yajnavalkya 
joined Vishnu in championmg the cause of the widow’s right of 
inhentance It is his authonty that w’^as rehed upon by the British 
courts when they recognized the widow’s nght to inherit the property 
of the husband It appears that, since early tunes, the Yajnavalkya 
school was more favourably mchned to recognize women’s right 
than was the case with other schools of junsts In the Upanishads, 
we find another Yajnavalkya proposing to diiide his property 
equally between his tw'o wives on the eve of his retirement to the 
forest-hfe 

The proposal of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya to recognize the 
■widow as an heir was a revolutionary one It adversely affected the 
rights of coparceners and the state on whom the property of an 
issueless person used to devolve formerly It therefore aroused 
considerable opposition down to c 1000 AD Wnters like Narada 
stoutly opposed the new reform , they unequivocally declared that 
the property of an issueless person should ultimately escheat to 
the crown, who was required merely to make pro'vision for the 
maintenance of the widow durmg her hfetime 

Dunng this penod there w^ere some wiiters who while admittmg 
the old law to be unsatisfactory, were not prepared to recognize 
the widow as a full heir to her husband They proposed half-w'ay 
measures Some of them recommended that the widow^ should be 
allowed to inherit property W'orth about rupees tw'o thousand or 
three thousand m addition to the stridhana (personal property) that 
may have been allotted to her Others thought that she should 
be permitted to inherit the movables only A third view^ was that 
the ividow should be a deferred heir only , she should be allowed 
to mhent only on the failure of brothers-m-law^ and parents-m-law 
The law-^ remained vague on this point down to the end of this 
period In some localiues, the wddow'’s right w^as recognized , in 
others it was not 

The scope of stridhana w^as clearly defined for the first time 
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dunng this period It usuaUy consisted of gifts received from near 
ielations at any time and from non-relations at the time of the 
marriage This was the view of Manu and Yajnavalkya, but later 
writers were inclined to increase its scope. Devala, who probably 
lived at c 600 A D , includes maintenance, ornaments and acadcntal 
gams m strldhana , women, however, bad not the complete right of 
disposal over this extended strldhana, as they had over the original 
one, which was technically known as saudayika Wages earned by 
women and gifts received by them from strangers were also not 
included in strldhana The inclusion of w'ages m it would have 
upset the budgets of the family, women from which were usually 
the wage-earners It ivould have been agamst the peace of the 
family to encourage the women m them to leceive gifts fiom 
strangers It was for these reasons that these two items were 
excluded from strldhana 

(u) c 600 AD TO c 1800 AD. 

Proprietary rights excepted, there was a further deterioration 
in the position of wnmen m all other spheres of hfe The formahty 
of upanayana (sacred initiation) was contmued during the last 
period down to c 200 AD It was completely stopped aurmg this 
period, and the religious status of women, even of the Brahmana 
class, was universally recogmzed to be as low as that of the- Shudra. 
This disqualification for me Vedic studies and sacrifices did not 
inflict any actual hardship on vromen m practical life , for even 
men, though theoretically qualified, had given up the Vedic studies 
in favour of the new blanches of knowledge like Kavya (poetry) and 
Dharma-shastra (jurisprudence), which had become popular at this 
time. Vedic sacrifices, m which w^omen could not participate, were 
rarely performed even by men But the stigma of mehgibility for 
upanayana unfortunately reduced the status of women to that of 
Shudras, and it had far-reaching effects upon their social position. 

The Pauranika religion prescribing a number of vratas (rehgious 
rites) and shantts (palhative rites) rose in ascendancy during this 
period It is pleasing to note that w'omen were regarded as fully 
qualified for it. As a matter of fact, the new vratas that became 
popular at this time were more common among w omen than among 
men. Women were its real custodians Classical Sanskrit, in which 
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the Piir^as and Smntis were wiitten, ceased to be inteUigible by 
c. 1000 AD Vernaculars gradually rose mto prominence, and the 
Epics and Puranas, translated mto them, used to be expounded every 
mormng in the village temples by the local Pauramkas from c 1500 
AD The audience was overwhelmingly that of women Women 
thus became the real custodians of the rehgion, which had pro- 
nounced them to be outcastes as far as Vedic privileges Weie 
concerned 

Most of the women m society were uneducated at this time 
and therefore incapable of understandmg the subtle mtellectual 
arguments advanced by the new schools of the Vedanta like the 
Adwaita (Momsm), Vishish^adwaita (Qualified Momsm) and Dwaita 
(Dualism), that had risen into prominence from c 1000 AD The 
Bhakti (devotion) school, however, became very popular by c 1500 
A D , and women became its ardent admirers and followers Owing 
to the absence of higher mtellectual trammg, women became 
remarkably credulous by temperament, and the marvellous stories 
popularized by the Bhaku-marga (cult) were detnmental to the 
growth of discrimmative reason Men, however, were as credulous 
as women at this time Among the saints of the new Bhakti-m^ga 
several women occupy a high position , Mirabal of Rajputana and 
Janabal of Maharashtra will long contmue to cast a charm on us by 
their songs of mtense devotion 

Widows of higher classes were prohibited remarnage during 
this period, and most of them led a life of rigid austerity, devoting 
themselves to the service of the family and soaety They were 
hvmg embodiments of devotion, self-sacnfice and dismterested 
service, and were highly respected m society The contmuance of 
the old religious vem, moral fervour and spiritual tradition is largely 
due to the zeal, smeenty and devotion of Hmdu women of the 
medieval times Those very women whom rehgion had treated as 
outcastes eventually enabled it to tide over most difficult tunes 

Prior to c 600 A D higher hterary education was received by 
a small mmority of girls belongmg to the famihes of mmisters, 
officers and landlords Their number became smaller suU durmg 
this period With the estabhshment of the Muslim rule, the old 
aristocracy, which had a love for leammg, disappeared, and its 
place was taken by a new one, which had not the same solicitude 
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for culture and education Literacy during this period was confined 
to a few women m the Rajput and Biahmana famihes , it v^as 
common also among prostitutes and dancing girls By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century hardly one woman m a hundred could 
read in the country Nay, to be able to read and write was some- 
what disreputable, since women of ill fame as a rule were well versed 
m the three R’s Though Indian women were unlettered at this 
time, they were not uncultured In fact, books being rare and 
costly, traditional leammg and culture could be acquired more easily 
from the lips of a preacher than from the pages of a manuscript. 
Women who attended the expositions of the Puranas were often 
more cultured than men who were hterate. 

The cultivation of the fine arts hke music and dancmg was also 
discouraged among women During c 500 to c 1000 AD, girls in 
cultured families ivere taught music and dancmg, but m course of 
time these arts also became practically monopolies of the hetaera 
class Temple dancmg guls, who became common in this age, were 
also recnuted from the same class A number of women could 
secure employment m the extensive royal harems of this penod 
as betel-bearers, chowry-bearers, flower-bearers, etc They usually 
belonged to lower classes, and it was not always easy for them to 
lead a hfe of purity 

Apart from the hetaera class, few women followed any career. 
Women teachers were practically unknown m this period Some 
women figure as authors down to the tenth century , among them 
we may mention the names of Vijayanka, Shila-bhattanka and Devi 
Women authors, however, disappear from our view from c 1000 A D 

Medicine was followed by a few women as a piofession down 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries A treatise on women’s 
diseases, written by a lady doctor, was translated mto Arabic m the 
eighth century But the number of lady doctors was mfinitesimally 
small, and the profession was usually picked up by widows m some 

doctors’ families Spinning continued to be the usual mainstay of 
women in imsfortune 

Girls m royal famihes used to be given both military and 
admmistranve education during this period Queens by their own 
right ivere rare , but we get many instances of dowager-queens like 
Vijaya-bhav^arika of the Chalukya family (c 650 A D ) and Sugandha 
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and Didda of Kashmir (lOth-llth centiines) admmistermg extensive 
kmgdoms as dowager-queens In Ch^ukya admmistration several 
queens and piincesses, like AkkadevI, a sister of Jayasimha III 
{c 1025 AD), MailadevI, a queen of Someshwara {c. 1050 AD.), 
Laksmldevl, chief queen of Vikramaditya VI (c 1100 AD), were 
working as governors of districts or cities. We do not, however, find 
any lady governors in any kmgdoms of northern India. In Raj- 
putana prmcesses used to take active part both in war and admmis- 
tration even on cntical occasions Kurma Devi, the ividow of Kmg 
Samarsi, took active part m organizmg resistance to the mvasion of 
Qutbuddm me 1195 AD. The movmg and mspirmg address of 
Karnavaii, a widow of Rma Sanga, rekmdled patnoasm m a sullen 
nobility and was responsible for the strong resistance that was offered 
to Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat at Chitor Jawahirbai, another 
widow of Rana Sanga, fought at the head of the army and died on 
the hattle-field defendmg the fort In Maratha history Tarabai of 
Kolhapur and AhalyabM of Indore played a promment and creditable 
part Women were usually successful admimstrators Aoi Anglo- 
Indian officer had observed to J S Mill that if a Hmdu prmapality 
was vigilantly and economically governed, if order was preserved 
vnthout oppression, if cultivation was extendmg and people were 
prosperous, m three cases out of four, he found it to be under a 
woman’s rule It is mterestmg to note that women were proving 
successful administrators at a time when then* general soaal position 
and status had deteriorated m society The reason is not difficult 
to seek Careful steps were taken to tram prmcesses m administra- 
tion , their marriages also used to take place at the relatively advanced 
age of fifteen or sixteen No education was given to the average 
woman to enable her to distmgmsh herself m other walks of life 
The marriageable age of ordinary girls was reduced to eight or 
nine during this period, and they practically received no educaaon 
Their position vis-a-vis their husbands’ therefore deteriorated con- 
siderably Widowers of the age of forty to forty-five had to marry 
immature girls of eleven or twelve, and very ofteil they found the 
t;emptation of keepmg concubmes irresistible Denied the benefits 
df education, brought up in the authontanan atmosphere of the 
house of the mother-m-law, ha\mg no opportumties to develop their 
natural capacities and faculties, women became helpless, illiterate, 
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narrow-minded and peevish The theory of the perpetual tutelage 
of women became more and more deep-rooted in society. 

With the advent of the Mushm culture, by c 1200 AX), the 
purdah system became fairly well grounded in northern India in the 
higher secuons of the Hindu society It became stricter and stricter 
in course of time , a hundred years ago, a father-in-law could not con- 
fidently identify his daughter-m-law, since he had no opportunity to 
see her face The purdah custom was practically unknown in the 
Deccan with the exception of the ruhng families. 

The forcible conversions of men and women that were often 
cained out by Muslims from c 700 A.D, further intensified the 
miseries of Hindu women. Early Smritis have definitely stated that 
if a woman was criminally assaulted, she was not to be socially 
ostracized , they recommend her readmission into the family and 
society after some penance and purification. This procedure was 
followed in the begmnmg in the case of women forcibly converted and 
violated. Devala-smriti goes to the extent of dedarmg that women 
of this unfortunate category should be readmitted to the fold of 
Hinduism, even if their violation was followed by pregnancy. This 
hberal view-pomt was, however, given up by c. 1000 AX). From 
that time onwards Hindu women, once carried away by force into 
the fold of Islam, had no hope of return to the rehgion of their 
birth They had to reconcile themselves with their captors and live 
a miserable life, not much differentiated from concubinage. 

The proprietary rights of Hindu women improved considerably 
during this period A daughter’s right of inhentance was not 
generally recognized, if she had brothers Only one writer of this 
age, VIZ Shukra, allows a daughter to have a share equal to half 
that of her brother It is doubtful if this theory at all became 
acceptable even in a small section of society All other writers lay 
down that brothers should spend an adequate amount for a proper 
marriage of their sisters, and that this amount should m no case 
be less than one-fourth of their own individual shares 

In the case of strtdhana (a woman’s private property), its scope 
was ‘T^larged during this period Before c. 400 AD. it usually 
consisted only of gifts received at the time of marriage , mainte- 
nance and accidental gams were included in it a htde later. By 
c 1100 AD, commentators like Vijnaneshwara began to plead 
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that all property acquired by a woman should be mcluded m it , 
property acquired by inheritance, partition, adverse possession, etc , 
would all become stridhana accordmg to the Mit^sbara school 
Women, however, were not allowed the right of disposal over this 
property They could only enjoy its mcome. The Dayabhaga 
school of Bengal did not accept this amplification of stridhana, but 
it allowed women the right of disposal over stridhana m the older 
and narrower sense of the term. 

We have seen above how at about 600 A D the Smna writers 
were sharply divided as to the recogmnon of the widow’s nght to 
inherit her husband’s property. This conflict of views contmued for 
some centimes durmg the period under discussion also Bhoja 
(c 1025 AD), for mstance, was not prepared to allow the mdow to 
inherit the property of her husband unless she was ready to submit 
to niyoga (levirate) This custom had become obnoxious, and a 
mdow would have mcurred mfamy by submittmg to it So Bhoja 
had practically denied the widow the nght of inheritance by the 
condition that he had attached to it. 

The Reformers’ school among the Smriti writers contmued to 
press for the universal acceptance of the widow’s right of mheritance 
Brihaspati, Prajapaa and Katyayana were its chief exponents. It 
IS unfortunate that these Smritis have been lost, and that we have to 
be content only mth quotauons from them m medieval digests 
But these quotations show that the mdow’s nght was defended with 
great zeal and skill. Bnhaspati argued that the husband and wife 
together constitute one jurisac personahty accordmg to the shastras. 
A man therefore cannot be said to be completely dead as long as 
his wife is alive. How, then, can property pass on to another m 
the hfetime of the mdow? Prajapati pomts out that the widow has 
a natural nght to inherit all her husband’s property, mcludmg 
movables, immovables, buUion, ornaments and stores Her nght is 
not in the least affected by the presence of her husband’s male 
relations She vill of course show them proper respect, but never- 
theless hold the property m her oim possession If any male relation 
obstructs her peaceful enjoyment of the property, it is the bounden 
duty of the Hng to pumsh him as a thief jTmutavahana, the 
Bengalee jurist of the nvelfth century, ates further arguments in 
support of the -widow’s right There is no authonty to hold 
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that the ownership m the husband’s property, which the wudow 
undoubtedly acquires at the time of her marriage, terminates^ at the 
husband’s death How, then, can it be argued that the wife s right 
in the husband’s property is destroyed the moment she is widowed? 
These arguments are undoubtedly very cogent There were, how- 
evei, earlier texts going agamst the right of the widow^ They were 
explained away as referring to concubines or unchaste wives. 

In spite of this able advocacy of the widow’s right, it was not 
recognized throughout the country down to the twelfth century. 
The property of issueless males used to escheat to the state, and it 
did not take kindly to the recogniuon of the widow’s right. In 
Gujarat Kmg Kum^apala first conceded the widow’s right to 
mherit her husband’s property me 1150 AD, and his court poet 
rightly claims that he showed a magnanimity that was not evmced 
by earher longs hke Raghu, Nahusha and Nabhaga. 

Widows’ right of mheritance became universally recogmzed in 
India by c. 1200 AD In the Dayabhaga school of Bengal, widows 
of even unseparated coparceners could get their shares In the 
Mitdtshara school, however, the right was conceded only to the 
widows of husbands who had separated before their deaths There 
IS now an agitation to extend the Dayabhaga law in this respect to 
the whole of our country, and before long it will achieve its goal 

F rom c 500 A D the sphere of women’s activity became 
confined to the home and family Owing to various causes which 
have been discussed already, the position of women deteriorated 
considerably almost all along the hne It is true that women as a 
general rule received similar and often even worse treatment in 
contemporary times m several countnes both in the East and the 
West , but this can hardly be a sufficient consolation or justification 
for us, who had earlier evolved quite satisfactory standards about 
the treatment of women It is true that there was no female 
education worth the name even in the West doivn to the middle of 
the nineteenth centuiy , but that would not condone its neglect by 
us who had once realized its benefits and advantages It may be 
that child maniages were qmte common m many countries m 
.■‘ncient and medieval periods , but that will not_ prevent us from 
icgrctnng that we abandoned the earlier custom of post-puberty 
marriages It may be that seclusion of women was common m 
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some European countries for several centuries , but that is no 
justification for our blindly following the lead of the Muslim 
conquerors 

We should also remember that it was only a handful of pandits 
who, under the influence of theological theories, regarded women 
as of the same status as the Shudras , to the ordmary man, how^ever, 
they were symbols of punty, self-sacrifice and spiiituahty They 
were the custodians of national culture and religion Widows may 
have been regarded as mauspiaous on occasions of festivity, but 
they were revered by their sons and controlled their household as 
its head. Whatever was noble m Hindu culture, devotion, self- 
sacnfice and service of humanity, was all embodied m the typical 
Hindu widow. Instead of clamourmg for the right of remarriage, 
she resigned herself to her lot and led a life of service and self- 
sacrifice. She was the fountain-head of culture to the children of 
the nsmg generation It has to be admitted, however, that Hmdu 
society was on the whole unfair and unsympathetic to women 
dunng the last two thousand years The average woman no doubt 
led a contented life, fondled by her parents, loved by her husband 
and revered by her children But her happiness was more frequently 
spoilt m this period than ever before by the prohibition of the 
widow mamage, the revival of the sati custom and the growmg 
prevalence of polygamy and supersession It allowed the husband 
to trample the mamage vows qmte openly, but msisted that they 
should be followed by the wife, even if her husband was a moral 
wreck Soaety’s attitude towards women was one of patromzmg 
condescension They could have no education worth the name and 
could hardly take any part m soaal and pubhc life 

We have already sho^vn how there were suffiaent causes for 
this detenoration of the general position of women Society was 
more or less a helpless witness of the unfavourable changes that 
were takmg place owmg to the prevaihng notions about the canomcal 
nature of Vedic hterature, about the intrinsic superiority of the 
asceuc view and ideals of life, and about the watertight nature of 
caste distmcnons It could hardly help these nouons adversely 
affectmg the position of women It has to be admitted that it 
enthusiastically extended the propnetary rights of the vidow, though 
It afEected the nghts of the male coparceners and the state 
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Hindu society has now realized that it has to alter its attitude 
towards women m the changed circumstances o£ the modem age 
Determmed efforts are bemg made for the spread of ^education 
among women They have begun to take active part m pubhc life 
and the purdah has practically disappeared. In spite of scriptural 
texts to the contrary, soaety is trying to popularize post-puberty 
marriages, and it will soon succeed in making them general. In 
spite of the express prohibition of the Smntis, it was a Hindu 
reformer of the fifties of the nineteenth century who piloted the 
bill for the legalization of the widow marriage. The anomalies m 
the marriage law which prohibited divorce and allowed polygamy 
have been removed m some states, and others will soon follow suit 
The propnetary disabihties of women have been partly removed, 
and strong agitation is gomg on to ehminate them altogether. It 
may be confidently hoped that her position both m the family and 
soaal life will soon become fairly satisfactory It is heartening to 
note that men in modem Hmdu soQety are even more determmed 
than women to bring about this change. 
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CHAPTER m 


EVOLUTION OF MOTHER WORSHIP IN INDIA 

1 The Place and Origin of Mother Worship in India 

Mother worship in India presents a very important but mtricate 
aspect of the history of Indian thought as expressed in her philos- 
ophy, rehgion, general art and hterature A close scrutiny of the 
course of evolution of this Mother worship m India ivill show a 
wonderful assimilation of ividely heterogeneous elements, which 
seem to have combmed m later ages to give rise to a body of 
cognate legends and traditions and a similar trend of theological, 
if not philosophical, argumentation Mother worship m India had 
a chequered history, derivmg or developmg new colour and tone m 
the course of its passage through the Puramc ages , new ideas of the 
Mother associated vith new forms of worship developed and 
estabhshed themselves against the older background Amidst all 
the diversities of notions and behefs, the unity of the religious 
purpose aimed at by the real worshippers of the Mother — the 
sadhakas (spiritual aspirants) — ^was raamtamed 

Behef in some form or other m the mother goddess is to be 

-Cl* ^ 

round m the good old days of many of the races, Semitic, Hellenic, 
Teutomc and Nordic alike But what smgles India out in this 
matter is the continued history of the cult from the hoary past 
down to the modem times, and the way m which the religious 
consciousness, developing and deepemng round this Mother concept, 
has mfluenced the thoughts and ideas of the whole nation through 
the ages 

Whether based on our primitive emoDons of wonder and awe, 
or on our crude or refined value-sense, the element of anthro- 
pomorphism has, accor din g to the anthropologists, to be recognized 
a motive force behmd all rehgious phenomena Mother worship 
^th ceremomes and rituahstic practices, accordmg to them, 
developed as a rehgious function under a particular soaal eniuron- 
ment based on a predommantly matriarchal social system, where 
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the mother was the central figure or the nucleus o£ the social 
structure Two factors were mainly responsible for this important 
posiuon of the mother in the primitive soaety . first, the economic 
role of women, and second, the absence of any rigid law or system 
of marriage, leaving a wide field for promiscuity. Children, as social 
entities, had their social descnpUon or status mamly with reference 
to the mother, and inheritance was also m the hne of the mother 
This dominant posiuon of the mother in soaety made her a symbol, 
as It were, of power, social and economic It may therefore be 
presumed that when men of these matriarchal socieues, mspired by 
their primitive emouon of wonder and awe, began to conceive of 
any higher supernatural bemg, they conceived it m the image of 
the mother 

Coming to the question of the evolution of Mother worship in 
India, It has been pointed out by a school of anthropologists and 
sociologists that the whole cult with aU its heterogeneous and theo- 
logical fabncations may be regarded as a contnbution to the complex 
texture of the Hindu religion and culture mamly, if not solely, by 
the pre-Aryans, or the non-Aryan aborigmes They hold that the 
major portion of what is known today as the Shakti cult or the 
Mother cult of India developed when the soaal, cultural and 
religious admixture among the Aryans and the aboriginal non- 
Aryans was almost complete through a long process involvmg 
contact, conflict and compromise The Vedic religion, they would 
contend, is characterized by a predominance of the male gods, 
where mother goddesses may be said to be almost conspicuous by 
their absence or unimportance This, they hold, is mainly due to 
the then prevailing patriarchal system m the Indo-Aryan soaety. 
Some again have held that traces of the mother goddess as a consort 
of the father god (Shiva) are found m the Indus Civihzation, by 
which is meant the probable pre-Aryan civilization hypothetically 
constructed on the finds of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa Accepting 
this working hypothesis that there existed at least in some parts of 
India a rich pre-Aiy^an avihzation, it has been suggested that the 
nucleus of the mother goddess is to be found m female figurines, 
some supposed to be images of the Earth-goddess, and some the 
protoform of the later direful goddess— Mother Kali About the 
supposed Earth-goddess it has been said, “Now, it is well known 
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that female statuettes akm to those from the Indus Valley and 
Baluchisthan have been found m large numbers and over a -wide 
range of countries betv^een Persia and the ^gean, notably in Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Mmor, Syna and Palestme, Cyprus, 
Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans and Egypt The ob'M.ous sugge^ 
uon is that this probable mother goddess of the Indus Valiev 
presents no isolated history of Mother vorship, but mdicates the 
existence of a widespread rehgious behef 

It will, m our opmion, be hazardous under the existmg condition 
of our knou'ledge to assign to that hypothencal non-Aryan avihza- 
tion the ongm of the Mother cult of the Indo-Aryans There is 
no gainsaymg the fact that the matriarchal structure of society had 
a great deal to do vrth the development of the rehgious consaousness 
and practices gathermg round the Mother cult Nobody viU, we 
think, be so orthodox as to refuse to recognize the contribution of 
the abongmal and other pre-Aryan races in the development of the 
Mother cult of the Hmdu religion. We must not be led to hold 
superstitiously that the word non-Aryan or indigenous is almost 
synonymous with the word savage or barbaric We should also 
carefully note that whatever is non-Vedic is not necessarily non- 
Aryan, and that the Vedas may not represent the whole of the old 
Aryan culture. 

2 Prominent Another Goddesses in the Vedic Literature 

To trace the evolution of Mother worship m India we shall 
begm with the Vedas, since they are the earhest vritten records 
of the rehgion, literature and civihzation of India The Vedas, as 
we have hmted before, are dommated by the male deities, and the 
female deities who make their appearance are often given but a 
secondary place 

(i) ADm 

As one who had a great possibdity of becommg a mother 
goddess of the Vedic period, mention may first be made of the 
goddess Aditi She is often, if not always, descnbed as the mother 
of the gods (deva-mata) She is not only the mother of the gods , 
she is at times descnbed as the Mother of the universe This 

’ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Ctviltzatton, edited by Sir John Marshall, Vol 1, p 50 
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tradition of Adiu being the mother of the gods is found continued 
even in the Puranas , but in the religious history of India, Adiu 
could not at any period estabhsh herself as a popular mother goddess. 

(n) PRITHWI 

From the point of view of the evolution of Mother worship, the 
most important goddess seems to be the Earth-goddess, who has 
been invoked as the ^Great Mother ’ It has to be noted that when 
Mother Earth is mvoked or entreated, she is seldom praised alone, 
but IS almost inseparably related with Father Heaven (Dyaus) , yet 
It has to be admitted that the greatness and grandeur of Mother 
Earth commanded reverential praises from her sons, with whom 
the ofEermg of songs was the leal worship “Great is our Mother 
Earth” (Rtg-Veda, 1. 168. 33) was the exclamation of the Vedic poets. 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth were mvoked to bestow on men 
a luxuriant growth o£ crops, food and riches ; they were invoked to 
redeem them from all great sms and also to vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness, valour, progeny and longevity. They were entreated to 
protect the people in war, and it was added, “Let not Mother Earth 
get angry with us at any time ” All motherly feelmg, tender affec- 
tion, generosity of heart and forbearance were attributed to Mother 
Earth, of whom the poets were proud to be the children, and the 
vastness, variety, resourcefulness and fertility of Mother Earth find 
innumerable patterns of expression. We find a further development 
of this idea of Mother Earth m the hymn to the Earth of the 
Atharva-Veda (12. 1. 1-18), where it is said, “Truth and greatness, 
the nght and the formidable, consecrauon, penance. Brahman 
(Supreme) and sacrifice sustam the Earth , . . . she (the Earth) 
bears the herbs of various potency— let the Earth be spread out for 
us, be prosperous for us On her are the ocean, the rivers — the 
waters ; on her all food and plough-fields , on her flourish those that 
breathe and stir ; . . let that Earth grant us all prosperity. The 
immortal heart of this Earth, covered with truth, is m the highest 
firmament — let that Earth assign to us brilliancy, strength, m highest 
royalty On her the circulating waters flow the same, night and 
day, uithout failure — let that Earth yield us mdk , then let her 
sprinkle us with splendour . . . Earth is Mother, I am Earth’s son . . • 
Thou hast become great, a great station ; great is thy trembling, 
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Stirring, quaking , great Indra defends thee unremittingly Do 
thou, O Earth, make us shme forth as m the aspect of gold , let no 
one soever hate us ^ In this tone of mtimacy and reverence had 
the sages bowed down to Mother Earth and paid her homage 
The idea of the Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother may, how- 
ever, be said to be a common feature of aU the anaent rehgions 
Fertilizing of the Earth-Mother by the Sky-Father through the 
rains is a common belief acquiring a religious significance almost 
from the dawn of human civilization 

Attenuon has further been drawn to the fact that the behef 
m and worship of this Mother Earth may be taken as a dommant 
feature of the rehgions of most of the abongmal tnbes of India. 
But having regard to the fact that this behef m Mother Earth, even 
as an article of faith, was almost a common behef with the anaent 
people, there is no necessity for aflfihatmg the Vedic conception of 
^Mother Eartb to a similar concepnon m Indus Civilization, or the 
post-Vedic development of the idea m Indian rehgions to the similar 
belief m the aboriginal tnbes 

So far as the Vedic pantheon is concerned, Mother Earth had, 
mdeed, but a mmor place in it , but m spite of this, she deserves 
our attention because m the Ramayana, Sita, the most exqmsite and 
at the same time the most suggestive symbol for agnculture, is 
depicted as the daughter of Mother Earth and coming to man 
directly from her when man was furrowmg the field In some of 
the finest poems of Tagore on Mother Earth the same Indian mind 
manifests itself 

In the Ajitdfeya Rrahtnana (8 5) the earth is identified with 
Shri ; in some of the later Upanishads also the earth has been 
identified with the goddess Shn or Lakshmi, the goddess of harvest 
and fortune. As the goddess Shri, the earth has been eulogized as 
the sovereign goddess and homage has been paid to her. In the 
Puranic hterature the earth has frequently and variously been 
described as an aspect of the Shakti or the Great Mother.^ The earth 
is also described as a power or Shakti assoaated with Vishnu 
(cf Bhu-devi), and in the sculptural representations of Lord Vishnu 
of the Gupta period and a few centuries foUowmg it, the goddesses 

*The hymn is given m pomons The English rcndenng of W D Whitney has 
been followed with altera tic ns here and diere. 
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who are found assoaated with Lord Vishnu on his either side aie 
Shri and Bhu, or sometimes Shri, Bhu and Nila Tn these repiesen- 
tadons of later times Vishnu seems to retain something of the old 
Vedic Sun^god, and Shri and Bhu may stand for two aspects of the 
Earth'goddess, the aspects of prospenty and productivity. 

In spite of the myths and legends that shroud the origin of 
Durga m the Pur^as, and m spite of the philosophic grandeur she 
acquired, the paraphemaha of her worship that are prevalent in 
India—and particularly m Bengal— betray an amalgam of the 
PurSnic goddess with the Earth-goddess To be brief,- we may 
inddentaUy mention a few stnhmg features The first is that the 
^ual worship of the mother goddess m her various aspects begins 
m autum^ which marks the begmnmg of the harvest season m 
Bengal. To the common run of people in Bengal, the goddess 
Dur^ is popularly known as the autumnal goddess In the autumnal 
worship of the goddess her first representative is the branch of a 
btha (Aegle Marmelos) tree m which the goddess is to be first 

Navamt *1- representauve of the goddess is the 

NliSL “ P worship of this 

“ P^““ ^ the plams and herbs 

TS mS goddess with each of these plants 

rice IdhSnva ruiiS\ th * ° en been identified in her worship with 
InL'fsuIC^’ f ^ portion of the 

means ‘the Herb-nouiishing^dLt 

Annapurna or iT goaaess She is worshipped also as 

Ae sp^TsS fwLl"^ o£ food. During 

In the autumnal worship^rf thr^- drf goddess (VasantI Devi) 
goddess of harvest W fl °f Lnishml, the 

in some parts of Bengal as th le, the aforesaid Navapatrika is taken 

- a ma4r of fac,Tit;:ra?tLr ^ 

to prove how the Mother m I ^ goddess All these will go 

harvest goddess and the goddess of ^7' with the 

but a parnculM aspect of Mother Earth nothing 

Another important fart ntr- j 

IS that the Mother Durva or ChaT^ prominent scholars 

boon styled as Bhramart or b£ the Puranic Age has often 

orBhramari,ie the female bee , this also 
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seems to be due to an unconscious identification of the goddess 
Durga with the Mother Earth In the Vedas, Mother Ea^ has 
variously been associated vmh honey, she yields honey, she dis- 
charges honey, overflows mth honey, she is honey herself. Bemg 
thus the depository of all sorts of honey (water, milk, jmce, etc ) she 
vas conceived as the bee As a matter of fact, “the Earth appears 
m the Taittifiya Brahmana as identical with saragha, and saragha 
is the bee accordmg to the Amara-kosha 

It is customary in some parts of Bengal to worship on the last 
day of the month of Pausha (i e mid-January) the presidmg deity of 
one's ancestral abode and com fields , though the deity m the 
Brahmanical version is a male deity, she is a female deity with many 
of the \uUage people It may be noted that at the end of summer 
and the beginnmg of the ramy season a rehgious vow (Ambuvachl) 
IS observed (specially by Hmdu widows), when cooked food is stnctly 
prohibited so as not to hurt or disturb Mother Earth, who is beheved 
to be then m her periods Probably, after summer, the first ram 
makes Mother Earth ready for conceiving the next crop, which fact 
has been rehgiously construed as above ^ Villages m many parts of 
India abound with local village demes, popularly known as Grama- 
devatas, v/ho are most frequentiy female demes It has been 
suggested that probably many of these represent some form of 
Mother Earth origmally wors^pped by the non-Aryan aborigmes 
Thus the worship of Mother Earth in India has a contmuous history 
from the Vedic tunes 


(ra) SARASWATI 

Of the other Vedic goddesses, particular mention may be made 
i)f the goddess Saraswatl, who is one of the most important goddesses 
of India still worshipped on a wide scale Ongmally she was an 
important and sacred nver in the Rig-Vedic Age, and then she became 
a nver-goddess The cool, transparent and tasteful water of the 
nvers was frequendy compared to the milk of the affecuonate mother, 
which nourishes men as their best dnnk, both bemg signified by the 


*S K. Dikshit, The Mother Goddess , ^ , 

* Onginally, however, the nvers became red with gainka (rcd-yellowish) particles 
earned from 4e hills, and the red flovr of the nvers was conceived as the “cnstiyal 
flow of the Mother Earth In Bengal the 7th A§hldha (about the 21st June) the 
fixed date for the starting of the AmbuvlchL 
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same word payas This tendency o£ holding the rivers as mothers, 
coupled with the tendency to deify them, seems to have been 
responsible for the origm and development of the worship of the 
nver-goddesses of India. The nver Ganga (Ganges) is ceremomously 
worshipped as a mother goddess, and m some parts of Bengal her 
worship forms an essential part of the rehgious ceremonies that 
accompany the matnmomal function in an orthodox Hmdu family. 
A senes of legends m the Pur^c Age has made the Ganga a full- 
fledged mother goddess, associated m one way or another with the 
Trimty— Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, and it is sincerely believed by 
a large section of the Hmdus even today that one will attam eternal 
peace if one can pass the last few hours of one's life half-immersed 
in the waters of the Ganga, We may note here the other Hmdu 
custom of consignmg the ashes of the cremated body to the holy 
water of the Ganga The river Yamuna (Jumna) is mythically 
associated with the Sun-god as his daughter, but her prestige as a 
goddess seems to rest more on her association with the heavenly 
cowherd Krishna, who had his love-daUiances with the cowherdesses 
of Vnndavana on the bank of die Yamuna 

The historical development of the nver SaraswalJ took a different 
course The hymns m praise of the river Saraswati in the Rig-Veda 
and the homage paid to her often mduce one to beheve that Saraswati 
was not always regarded as a mere river , there was a latent belief 
m a presiding deity over the nver. In one verse of the Rig-Veda, 
Saraswati has been praised as the best among the mothers, best 
among the nvers and best also among the goddesses, and as such she 
had a share in the oblations offered m the sacrifices In the next 
phase of her evolution we find her identified with vach or word, 
and that became the tummg point in her evolution as the goddess 
of learning not only m India but also m some other neighbouring 
or eastern countries like Tibet, Java and Japan, where stone images 
of the goddess have been discovered It is philosophically held that 
die nver Saraswati represents the stream of knowledge of the Eternal 
^ nc, and as such she is the Logos, the Indian synonym for which 
IS twe// and thus could Saraswati, the river, be identified with vach In 
the cdic literature the goddess Saraswati is often associated with two 
other goddesses. Ida and Bharat! , the commentators have sometimes 
interpreted the three goddesses as three aspects of the same goddess 
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of speech It is said that at one time both the Gandharvas (celestial 
imnstrels) and the gods tried to wm over the Vag-devI by pleasing 
and propmatmg her by songs and by playing on the lyre These 
legends will give us the clue as to how Sarasw-ati began to evolve as 
the goddess of leammg and of all fine arts m later times 

Saraswati is generally described as a snow-white goddess with 
white garments, and everythmg associated with her is white m 
keeping with her punty. In her most widely accepted icon of the 
present day she is seated on a white swan as her vehicle (vahana) ® 

In the age of the Pur^as the tendency was, as m the case of all 
other mother goddesses, to have the conception of Saraswati assim- 
ilated with the conception of Shakti , as a result Saraswati was 
conceived as a particular aspect of the one aU-pervadmg Power — the 
Great Mother The most famous and sacred of aU the mantrasj 
composed m the gayatri metre and daily reated many times by 
brahmms, “We meditate on that venerable divme lustre of the Lord 
who IS the generator of all — the earth, the mtermediate atmosphere 
and the heaven may He direct our mteUigence ! ” — ^became personi- 
fied later as the goddess Gayatri, as the wife of Brahma (the 
primordial Creator), and as the mother of the four Vedas , and m later 
days this Gayatri became identified with Saraswati, the Vag-devi® 
According to one mterpretation, the goddess Gayatri is the luminous 
emanation {bhargas) of the infimte power of the Origmal One m 
three aspects m the three parts of the day, viz as Gayatri m the 
mormng, as Savitri at noon and as Saraswati m the evemng 

As the goddess of leammg she is sometimes said to be the 
daughter of Brahma— the ongmal creative agent— emanatmg from 
his mind (maTiasa-kanya) , she is agam described as the wife or 
Shakti of Brahma, and as such, she has, like Brahma, the swan ^ 
her carrier Somewhere she is descnbed as emanatmg from the 


‘Though Saraswati as the goddess of ^J^dd^s throi^hout the 

as her vahana, the swan is not the only t, i nn 5s the vahana again 

taag«, of U.. godd«a have boon d.scv«od wb- ^boo 

n some unages found m south India the go css i sacrificed to her 

®rob is also foimd as the vahana of the goddess, 

[Tiesc betoken her diverse affiniues js the first 

‘ It may be pomted out m this connection commentators as a 

omponent part of the word Saraswati aas en y - ^pans the goddess of 

fnonvm hr lustre, according to that mterpretation Saraswati m 

ustre 
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mouth of Shrl Knshna, somewhere as the daughter of Shiva by 
Durga In the worship of Mother Durga m autumn, Lakshrai and 
Saraswatl accompany the Mother as the two daughters , or the three 
may represent the Shaktis of Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma As 
Shakti, Saraswatl has been assoaated with each of the Trinity — 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva— by turn. Saraswatl finds a place as 
an important goddess m Buddhism as well as in Jainism with 
varying iconographical details. In later Buddhism^ however, she-is 
generally associated with Manjushrl, the god of leammg. In the 
Buddhist liturgical texts she is variously described as Maha- 
Saraswatl, Aryavajra-Saraswati, VajravIna-SaraswatT, V?ijra-Sarada, 
etc. She presents a variety of names and iconographical differences 
in Jamism as well. 


(rv) SHRI 

It will not be out of place, we think, to make here a brief survey 
of the evolution of the worship of another mother goddess, Lakshmi 
or Shrl, the goddess of wealth and beauty. Her origin is traced to 
die fifteen verses, known as the hymn to Shrl (ShrT-sukta), found 
appended to the regular collection of hymns of the fifth book of 
the Rtg-Veda These verses were referred to in the old texts of the 
early Pancharatra Vaishnavas and m many of the older Puranas. 
In the Shrl-sukta the goddess Lakshmi or Shrl is descnbed as of the 
colour of a red lotus, seated on a red lotus and wearing a garland of 
red lotuses, and is herself caUed the deity of the lotus (Padma) She 
IS ^prc^ched through the sacrificial fire to bestow on her devotees 
go an domestic animals like cows and horses, to vouchsafe health, 
'vcalth, a good harvest, beauty, name and fame The Asm Purana 
^accs four lymns of the .goddess in the four Vedas In the Whtie 
UjurA cda (31 22) Lakshmi and Shrl are said to be two wives of 

Tht^c) ' I'l i" n of it m the Taitoriya school also 

ffirihm- Lakshmi emanate from Praiapati 

a han'e« j' Lakshmi or Shri was most probably 

the eiS ® idennfied with 

Shri is found J^rahmana Reference to the worship of 

m m a 0,71"’ r 7 '"“™ She is refeLd 

of Shri or T 77 and the Mahabharata Images 

of Shn or Lakshm. are found in Bharhut and some other Budd^st 
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centres; her image and reference are found m a seal and some 
mscnpGons of the Gupta penod^ It seems that the worship of 
Lakshml as a mother goddess became estabhshed during the Gupta 
period. 

The history of the mother goddess Lakshml seems to have 
taken a bifurcated course. On the one hand she became associated 
with Vishnu (as the all-pervadmg ultimate Lord) as his ShakG , on 
the other hand she seems to have come down to us m her ongmal 
nature as the harvest goddess as assoaated with Mother Earth The 
annual worship of the mother goddess falls on the autumnal full- 
moon day (known as the Kojagari Pumima), when, m some parts of 
the country, she is worshipped m the Navapatnka referred to before. 
She is descnbed in her worship as of the nature of com and 
regarded as the presidmg deity of the domesnc realm as well as 
the com field. A good number of Hmdus, particularly the women- 
folk of the family, worship her as the domestic goddess of fortune and 
beauty. A vow is often observed in Bengal every Thursday m the 
evemng, when all womenfolk of the family gather to reate versified 
stones proclaiming the power and glory of the mother goddess. In 
soaal and domestic life, women of gentleness and beauty, of 
ummpeachable character and other domesuc and soaal virtues, are 
often respected as mcaraanons of the goddess Lakshmi herself 

The philosophic conception of the mother goddess Lakshml 
is first found elaborately expounded probably m the hterature of 
the Pancharatra school of the early Vaishnavas Here Vishnu as 
Vasudeva (the all-pervadmg Lord) is the Supreme Being who 
possesses infin ite power m the form of knowledge, will and activity. 
This all-pervadmg power of the all-pervadmg Lord is LakshmT 
Though ultimately one and the same with the Lord, she presents 
a semblance of duahty m non-duahty In the Puramc literature we 
have a mass of legends and speculations concerning the ongin of 
the goddess and her exact nature as the power and consort of Vishnu. 
Lakshml is sometimes seen here as particularly associated with a 
special aspect of Lord Vishnu, the Narayana aspect, the Lord of 
the cosmos resting on the Shesha snake m the ocean of causal 

potency. 

^Dr H C Raychaudhiin, Matcnals for the Study of the Early History of the 
Vaifhnava Sect 
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This Lak-shmT or Shri as the mother goddess played a veiy 
important part in some of the Vaishnavite sects of India, pamcularly 
in the Vaishnavism of the South The Shri sect of Vaishnavism, 
as the name itself will indicate, laid great stress on this mother 
aspect of the Vishnu-shaku Just as m our domestic life the mother 
stands somewhat like an mtermediary between the father and the 
son, so does Lakshnu stand as an intermediary between God and 
the Jivas (beings), making the former compassionate and merciful 
to the latter and the latter dutiful and devoted to the former 

(v) DE\T 

Of the Vedic hymns, the hundred and twenty-fifth hymn of 
the tenth mandala (Book) of the Rtg~Veda has, in later times, 
acquired a notability as bemg the origin of the Mother cult of India, 
and as such it is well knmvn as the Devl-sukta, or the hymn to the 
mother goddess. The whole hymn is an ecstatic exclamation of 
Vach, the daughter of the sage Ambhrma , through self-illummation 
she realized her complete identity with the Great One (Brahman) 
In such a state she exclaimed, “It is I (as identical with Brahman) 
Who move in the form of the Rudras, the Vasus, the Adityas and 
all the other gods , I support both Mitra and Vanina, Agni and Indra, 
and the two Ashwins. I support the foe-destroymg Soma (Moon), 
Twashtn, Pushan and Bhaga , I bestow on the institutor of the 
sacrifice, ready ivith oblations and offering homage to the gods, 
deserving wealth. I am the sovereign power (over all the worlds), 
bestower of all wealth, cognizant (of the Supreme Being), and the 
first among those to whom sacnfiaal homage is to be offered ; the 
gods in all places worship but me, who am diverse m form and 
permeate everything Whoever eats food, or sees, or breathes, or 
hears what is spoken, does it through me ; those who do not know 
me thus pensh. Hear, 0 u^orthy one, what I tell of— which should 
be known tlirough faith and reverence. I myself am tellmg you of 
this (the tiuth), uhich is respected by gods and men alike ; whom I 
will, I make great, I make him the Creator, I make him the seer, I 
Inakc him the genius. I bend the bow of Rudra for slaying the 
fcroaoiis enemy of the Brahmanas ; I wage war to protect the good, 
I pcr\adc heaven and earth. I give birth to the infinite expanse 
overspreading the earth ; my birth-place is in waters deep in the sea ; 
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therefrom do I permeate variously all the worlds, and touch the 
heaven above with my body It is I who blow like the wind creating 
aU the worlds , I transcend the heaven above, I transcend the earth 
below — ^this IS the greamess I have attamed ” 

The ‘r refers to the poetess of the hymn through whom the 
almighty glory of the Primal Bemg has been proclaimed, and mth 
which she apparendy identifies herself 

(Vl) RATRi 

Another Vedic hymn which is^ also assoaated with the Mother 
cult of later days is the hymn to the Night, the hundred and twenty- 
seventh hymn in the tenth mandala of the Rtg-Veda Here the Night 
has been mvoked as a goddess (devi) who is the daughter of the heaven 
above, who pervades the worlds, who protects all bemgs from evils 
and gives them peaceful shelter m her lap just like the affectionate 
mother This Night-goddess has been mvoked also m the later Sdma- 
vidhana Brdhmana (3 3 8), where we find some of her traditional 
descriptions as the mother goddess In later Pur^c texts the Night 
is explamed as cormng forth from the maya (creative power) of 
Brahman, and she is called Bhuvaneshwarl (the sovereign power over 
the worlds) The femimne conception of rain (mght) is found m the 
Brahmanas In Tantnka philosophy, however, the mght or the moon 
•often symbolizes Shaka or the femimne aspect of the one non-dual 
truth of which the day as the sun represents the male aspect (Shiva) 
It has to be noted m this connection that there are various aspects of 
the Moon-goddess described in the Vedic hterature Sinivall and 
Kuhu stand for the first and the second part respectively of the new- 
moon day, while Anumaa and R^a represent those parts respectively 
of the fuU-moon day {Aitareya Brdhmana, 7. 11 , Mahdhhdrata, 8 
34 32) It has even been suggested that most of the ancient goddesses 
were origmally moon-goddesses, but developed later into goddesses 
of ferttiity and generation. It is worthy of note also that many 
epithets endmg with the word rdtrt have been given to Durga m the 
Chandi chapters of the Markandeya Purdna 

(vn) AMBIKA, UMA, DURGA 

Commgto the other Vedas, which are generally taken to be later 
in pomt of time, we find the mention of the goddess Amhika m the 
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Vajasaneyi Sa? 7 ihita (White Yajur-Veda, 3.51), where Ambika is 
addressed as the sister of the god Rudra and is invoked to come and 
partake of her share in the sacrifice along with Rudra The mvoca- 
Don is repeated m the TaitUriya Brahmana (L 6 10. 4). In the 
hiditTaydiii Saiuhita (1. 10 20)® this Ambika has been said to be the 
sister as veil as the yoii^ (mother? female counterpart?) of Rudra. 
In the Taittinya Brahmana (1.6 10 4) and both the Maitrayani and 
the Kathaka Saminta this Ambika as the sister of Rudra has been 
identified with the autumn Commentators have also identified 
Ambika with the autumn, which betrays the fact that she was 
ongmally a harvest goddess , and when this Ambika became identi- 
fied with Durga, the autumnal worship of the goddess became a 
widespread custom. We find a reference to the goddess Durga of 
the colour of fire in an appendix to the Rig-Veda (Khila 10. 127) as 
also in tlie TaiUmya Aranyaka (10 1. 2) The Hiranyakeshi 
Grihya-sutra mentions the name of the goddess BhavanI (later on 
taken to be the wife of Shiva who was called Bhava) to whom 
sacrificial offerings were prescribed. The Shankhayana Gnhya-sutra 
mentions Bhadrakall (generally identified with Chandl and some- 
times with Sarasw'atl) as an msignificant goddess. 

In the Atharva-Veda we find a hymn (6 38) addressed plainly 
to the great mother goddess (devt). Two things may be specially 
noted m the hymn, viz. that the great goddess is the underlying 
bnlliancc and power m everything that possesses bnlhance and 
pow'cr, and that she is the mother even of Indra, that is, the power 
underlying the might even of the mightiest of the gods We next 
come across tins great goddess in the Kena Vpamshad, where also 
the goddess, dazzling in her divine splendour, reveals herself to 
Indra, the foremost of the gods The goddess explained to Indra that 
the great Incomprehensible One that gave victory to the gods agamst 
the Asuras (demons) was none but Brahman Itself, which was the 
real power behind every thmg and should in all cases be glonfied 

Two points of great historical importance should not escape our 
eyes In the first place, we sec that the goddess was named Uma, 
one of the most famous names of the great goddess of India 
Secondly, Uma is qualified by the word haimavati, which has been 
philosophically interpreted as of the golden hue, but which may 

• Vedjc Ko'^ha, quoted jn The Mother Goddess, p 60 f by S K Dikshit 
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historically be interpreted as belonging to the mountain Himavat, 
1 e the Himalayas Uma seems to be a word of very obscure ongm, 
and the proposed denvauons are either arbitrary or esotenc Thus 
It has been held that the vowel u means Shiva, and ma means to 
measure , the goddess who measures Shiva, that is, the Shakti of 
Shiva, IS called Uma K^dasa says m his Kumara-sambhava that 
P^atif (the goddess as the daughter of the mountam) was dissuaded 
by her mother Menaka from resortmg to austere penance for Shiva 
with the words “w, ma” (Oh, don’t), and hence is the name Uma 
for Parvati The Hari-vamsha gives her ongmal name as Apama 
The view that Uma represents a variant of the syllable Om (the 
Pranava) composed of the letters a, u and m and as such stands as 
the first symbol for the manifestation of the immanifest, seems to 
be a later esoteric interpretation The Babyloman Ummu or Umma, 
the Accadian Ummi, and Dravidian Umma can be connected with 
each other and with Uma — aU standing for the mother goddess® 
In the com of Huvishka the goddess is found as ‘Ommo ’ The 
epithet Haimavati used as an adjective most probably had some 
reference to her assoaauon with the Himalayas, either as her father 
or as her abode In the Puranic Age she is found associated mth 
other mountams or peaks, eg the Vmdhyas She is sometimes 
associated with Mount Mandara, or Meru, or Kailasa The most 
common 'epithet Parvati (or Girija) attached to the great mother 
goddess of India lends support to the behef that she was origmally 
a mountam goddess like the anaent mother goddesses of other coun- 
tries P^ati is ailso associated with the hon as her vehicle {yuhana), 
as some of the ancient mother goddesses of other countries were 

Though no other direct menuon of the goddess Uma is found 
m the Aranyakas or the Upamshads, commentators have professed 
to discover Uma m a few passages of the Aranyakas Thus the 
great commentator Sayanacharya explamed the word soma of the 
Taittinya Aranyaka as the Lord accompamed by Uma {umaya saha 
vartamanah), where Uma stands for the Enowledge of Brahman 
Mahidhara in his commentary on the Vajasaneyt Samhita and 
Bhatta-bhaskara Mishra m his commentary on the Taittinya 
Samhita also explam the word soma as shown above The word 

» S K Dikshit, The Mother Goddess 
Bengsli Vishwe kosho 
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Amhika-pataye (to the lord of Ambika) is found in the Taittinya 
AraJiynka, ^vhich has its variant as Umapataye (the lord of Uma) in 
the Southern recension. The Yajniki Upanishadj attached to the 
Taittifiya Aranyakct, contains the famous Guyatri of the goddess 
Durga,” VIZ. “We know the goddess KatyayanI (another name of 
Durga, of i\’hich we shall speak later on), we meditate on the goddess 
Kanya-kumarl (another name for Durga) may that goddess Durga 
dirc'ct us ! This text and similar other texts like the Rik-parishishta 
(appendix to the Rig-Veda), Bahvricha Upamshad, Ndrayana 
Upamshad, Devi Upamshad, etc. do not seem to have any claim to 
be recognized as older texts than the Pur^as. 

It IS difficult to say with any degree of certainty if any cere- 
monial and ntuahstic worship of the mother goddess in any of her 
popular forms as Durga, Chandl or was current m India durmg 
the Epic Age, we mean roughly the ages of the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbhdrata In the first canto of the Rdmdyana, however, we find 
mention of the goddess Uma, who is described as the daughter of 
the mountain Himalaya by his wife Mena (Menaka) and as the 
sister of the river Ganga. This Uma is said to have been given m 
marriage to Mahadeva (Shiva) and is called in the Rdmdyana the 
great goddess as the consort of Mahadeva. The story has been 
repeated also in the Mahdbhdrata* We may further notice the 
mention of the goddess Lakshmi or Shrl several times in the 
Rdmdyana generally as the Shakd of Vishnu. In the Sauptika- 
parvan of the Mahdbhdrata we find a description of the dreadful 
goddess Kali with black complexion, red eyes and face and body 
besmeared wth blood and a noose as weapon She is the Night of 
destruction (Kala-ratrl, and hence perhaps the association of the 
great mother goddess with the hymn to the Night of the Rig-Veda) 
tlie goddess of destruction In this connection we may refer to 
the Vcdic goddess ISfirriti, who is also described in the Brahmana 
literature as a black and temble goddess — the goddess of misfortunes 
u 0 is the generatrix and is fond of the cremation ground 

n the Mahdbhdrata there is also the mention of the worship of 


podde5<^ Vedic pattern of the Gayatn mantra, most of the gods and 

three mns m credited with a Gayatn mantra. These generally possess 
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the mother goddess as KatyayanI (and a somewhat detailed descrip 
tion of her) by Pradyumna and also a hymn to the goddess Chandl 
by Anmiddha The most important, however, is the hymn to the 
goddess Durga by Kmg Yudhishthira The hymn contams some 
descriptions of the goddess mth which we are familiar in the 
Puramc Age. In some recensions of the text we find another hymn 
to Durga chanted by Arjima at the mstance of Shn Krishna 
Scholars have doubted the authennaty of some at least, if not all, 
of these references in the Mahabharata 


This Uma or Parvati, the Indian mountam goddess, seems to 
be the basis of the Puramc magna mater, ivith whom most of the 
other mother goddesses, mostly mdigenous m ongm, were assoaated, 
or m whom, we may say, most of them have merged themselves 
The evolution of the idea and philosophy of Shako, greatly helped 
this process of idenoficaoon and umficaoon As the Shako is 
fundamentally one, the mother must also be one , the mothers were 
necessarily mtennmgled and unified Uma or Parvati as the consort 
or the mseparable counterpart of Lord Shiva seems to have attained 
■Ride prommence by the beginning of the Chnsoan era Uma- 
Maheshwara or Hara-Parvatl drew almost umversal respect m India 
as the primordial Father and Mother Kahdasa began his great epic 
Raghu-vamsha with a salute to ParvatT-Parameshwara, the Mother 
and Father of the umverse, who are said to be eternally and 
mseparably related to each other just as a word and its meanmg are 
In the Kumara-samhhava he narrates how Uma obtamed Mahadeva 
as her husband through austere penances In this work of Kahdasa 
we come across another very popular name of Uma, viz Gaurl 


(yellowish white) Apama (durmg her penance for Lord Shiva, not 
takmg as her food even the leaves — parna — that feU from the trees) 
In tins text we find mention also of the divme mothers,’^ who 


i*Th6 divine mothers (Matarah or the IVIatnkas) are generally seven in number, 
\'iz Brahmi or BrahmanI, MaheshwaiT, KaumarT, VaishnavT, \^arahl, IndianI or AmdrI 
or Mahendri and Chamunda. Sometimes the number is given as eight and sometimes 
even as sixteen We find mennon of these Matnkas m the Mahabharata, where we find 
them m charge of attendmg on Skanda, son of Mahadeva Bemg closely assoaated 
with Shiva, these di\'me mothers came mto prommence m the Puranas and the Tantras, 
and in places represented the great Mother herself or were treated as her aspects In 
Tantnka sadhana, however, the Matrikas attained a deep significance, to which wc 
shall come later on. 
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attended the marriage procession of Shiva , and the direful goddess 
Kali of the colour of deep dark clouds with her garland of human 
skulls followed these divine mothers. This descripuon of Kahka is 
repeated m the Raghu-vamsha 

In the Knvmra-samhhova we find reference to Daksha's daughter 
SatT attending a Vedic sacrifice arranged by her father, to which her 
husband Shiva was not invited, and committing suicide because of 
the insult offered to him by her father, wuth the determmation of 
liecommg the uifc of Shiva m her next birth ; accordingly, m hei 
next birth as Uma, she obtamed Shiva once more as her husband by 
dint of austere penance 

As for the other literary records which contain refeience to the 
u 01 ship of the mother goddess in some of her many forms, mention 
may be made of the prose works Vasavadatta of Subandhu (sixth or 
beginning of seventh century) and Kadambafi and Harsha-chanta of 
Banahhatta (seventh century?), Gaudavaha (a Prakrit work by Vak- 
patiraja of the eighth century) and Malati-Madhava, a famous drama 
by Bhavabhuti, probably of the eighth century The mother goddesses 
that arc described in these texts seem to be indigenous m origin and 
to have their w orshippers mainly among the lower strata of the then 
Indian society, and they were to be propitiated with animal sacrifices 
— With wine, meat and blood. The Gaudavaha, mentioned above, 
records the worship by the non-Aryan Shabaras of Pama-shabarl — 
a goddess residing m the Vindliya mountain, w^ho was so named 
because of ihc fact that she w'ore only leaves {parna') In the Kadam- 
harl of Banahhatta w c find the worship of the goddess by the Shabaras 
Khihhl lari-vamsha (an appendix to the Mahahharata) says that the 
goddess Diirga was worshipped by savages like the Shabaras, Barbaras 
and Pidindas, and that she ivas very fond of meat and ivine What 
seems to be beyond doubt is that roughly betw'een the beginning of 
the Christian era and the tenth century A D , many local and indige- 
nous goddesses pushed themselves from the social sub-strata to find a 
place m the Hindu pantheon, and by a process of generalization, both 
ffligious and plulosophical, wcic fused together and treated as aspects 
of the one universal mother goddess It is not, therefore, a fact, 
.IS IS someriines wrongly conceived, that the many mother goddesses 
arc later emanations from die one mother goddess , on the contraiy, 
the one mother goddess of the Puranic Age seems to be a consohda- 
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non of the many mother goddesses — a consohdanon brought about 
by the philosophy of Shakn 

3 The Principle of Sharti 

It IS therefore proper that before deahng m detail with the mother 
goddess of the Puramc period we should say a few words as to the 
oiigm and development of the idea of Shakn m India 

In the Indian idea of Shakn we find a happy blendmg of nvo 
elements, one empirical and the other speculanve On the empirical 
side the idea of Shakn is assoaated with the idea of cosmogony It 
has been the uncontradicted experience of man from the daira of 
his understandmg that there cannot be any origmanon whatsoever 
unless there is the umon of the two — the male and the female Human 
analogy was naturally extended to the onginanon of the universe 
as a whole, and thus man came to the idea of the primordial Father 
and the primordial Mother As we have seen, m the pnminve condi- 
non of soaety the mother held the most important posinon, and 
thus the cosmic mother became the most important deity In India, 
from the age of the Indus Civilization of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
do\\Ti to the present time, the father God is represented by the hnga 
(the male symbol) and the mother Goddess by the yoni (the female 
symbol) This representation of Shiva-Shaku by the linga-yom is a 
popular rehgious practice in India, and m most of the anaent and 
modem temples of Shiva the twm are worshipped m their symbohc 
representations In the Tantra hterature (both Hmdu and Buddhist) 
the Lord (Bhagav^, the male deity) is symbolically represented by 
a white dot {shweta-hindn), thus suggestmg the hkeness with semen, 
while the Creatrix (BhagavatiT, the female deity) is represented by a 
red dot {shona-hindu), to suggest the analogy with the menstrual 
blood contammg the ovum 

(l) IN PHILOSOPHY 

From the speculative side it was observed that eveiy thing that 
existed, existed by vutue of its power or powers So God, who 
exists as the cieator, preserver and destroyer of the universe, must 
possess infinite power through which He creates, presen’’es and 
destroys the universe In fact, Phs very being presupposes mfimte 
power by virtue of which He Himself exists This behef m the 
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pou cr o£ God is a universal belief , but what lends it a speaally 
Indian colour is the dominant tendency of the Indians to view this 
power or universal energy as something like a female counterpart 
of the possessor of this power This power or shakti, bemg conceived 
as a counterpart of the possessor of shakti, came to be recognized 
fiankly as the consort of the possessor This is responsible for the 
fact that not only among the Shotas (behevers m Shakti in what- 
ever form as the supreme deity) but m almost all other rehgious 
sects— the Shaivas (believers in Shiva as the supreme deity), the 
Sauras (believers in the Sun-god as the supreme deity), the Ganapatyas 
(behevers in Ganapati or Ganesha as the supreme deity) and the 
Vaishnavas (believers m Vishnu or any of his incarnations as the 
supreme deity) — an important place is occupied by Shakti There 
is seldom a god or a semi-god or a demi-god of India of the Puramc 
Age for whom a consort has not been conceived as the mseparable 
Shakti. The same has been the case with all the gods, semi-gods 
and dcmi-gods of later phase of Mahayana Buddhism 

A strong belief in this Shakti has brought about a popular 
synthesis among contrary philosophies hke Samkhya, Ved^ta, 
Vaishnavism and Tantrikisra. Samkhya speaks of Purusha and 
Prakriti as two independent and ultimate reals whose mteraction is, 
m fact, a mere attribution resultmg from the accidental contact of 
the n\o In the Puranas and smiilar other popular religious litera- 
ture, Prakiiti IS plainly conceived as the female counterpart of 
Purusha, and as such the two reals have been practically identified 
\Mth Shakti and Shiva of the Tantras Just in a similar manner the 
principle of maya (illusion) of Ved^ta has been conceived as the 
Shakti of Brahman These pairs have again been identified with 
Vishnu and his Shakti, Lakshml or Shrl, with Rama and Sita, and 
siill later with Krishna and Radha Thus m the popular religious 
belief of India, Shiva-Shaku of the Tantras, Purusha-Prakriti of 
S.imkhva, Brahman-Maya of Vedanta, and Vishnu-Lakshml, Rama- 
Sita and Knshna-Radha of Vaishna\nsm all mean the same 

1 he philosophy of Shakti is clearly suggested by two passages 
m the Unhaduumyaka Upamshad (1.4 1,3), where it is said that m 


’Mn t»)h ccmnanon the follotMnp iwots ma^ be consulted (i) Indian Buddhist 
In 11 llhatrnclnnv,, (,.) Cods of Northern BuddI ism by A Getty, (ni) An 
Jntu.tu.'nm to Tnntnc Buddhism In the present author ^ ^ 
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the beginning was the Cosmic Bemg as the Atman (Soul) m human 
form, who could never feel happy (le enjoy himself through any 
process of self-realization), for he was all alone So he desired a 
second to him His bemg was somethmg like a neutral point where 
the ultimate prmciples of the male and the female lay unified m a 
deep embrace, as it were This unified bemg divided himself mto 
two — as the male and the female, which formed the first pair, and 
all the pairs of the imiverse are said to be rephcas of this original 
pair. These passages of the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad have been 
extensively made use of m the Puranas, m the Tantras as also m the 
later Buddhist and Vaishnava Sahajiya schools, in which the idea of 
Shakti played an important part Whatever has been created m 
this phenomenal process has been created from the umon of the 
two — energy and matter, the consumer and the consumed They 
represent the two aspects of the one non-dual truth — one internal 
and the other external — one dlummating, unchangeable and immortal 
(amrtta), and the other obstructive, gross and penshable , the one the 
cause-potency and the other the effect-potency In the Shaiva and 
Shakta Tantras, prdna-rayt of the Prashna Upamshad (I. 4) or agni~ 
soma stand for Shiva-Shakti — ^the primordial male and female 

Distinct mention of the various powers of God is found m the 
Shwetashwatara Upamshad, m which it is said in one place, Warious 
powers are heard of this (Brahman). It possesses power as knowledge 
and power as force or activity by virtue of its very nature” (6 8) 
Again, “Know maya (the unspeakable mysterious power of God) as 
Praknti (Nature) and the possessor of maya as the Great Lord 
(Maheshwara, an epithet, specially used m later times, of Shiva)” 
(4 10) Agam it is said, “He who is one and colourless brings forth 
various colours through the agency of his vanous types of powers” 
(4. 1) The possessor of maya {may in) created the umverse, and the 
bemgs are fettered by his maya 

(n) m VAISHNAVISM AND SHAIVISM 

The elaboration of this Shaktt-vada is to be found in most of the 
Puranas, Upapuranas, Samhitas and mainly in the Tantras, both 
Hmdu and Buddhist. There is no systematic discussion on the 
philosophy of Shakti m the Puranas, even in the Markandeya Parana, 
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which contains the Chandi, the most important text with the mother 
worshippers of India ; discussions on Shakti in the Puranas arc 
sporadic and scrappy Tlie main discussions are to be found in the 
Tantra literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, which, m our opinion, 
is fundamentally the same So far as the Hindu Tantras arc con- 
cerned, they seem to have flourished exclusively m the tw’o extreme 
borders of India, m Kashmir in the north-western bordci and m 
Bengal, the easternmost province So far as the Tantrika litciature 
of Bengal is concerned, scholars are disposed to think that none of 
these texts was composed earlier than the tenth ccntuiy AD The 
tradition of the Tantras composed in Kashmir, however, seems to 
be earlier The well known Trika school of Kashmir Shaivism 
seems to have derived many of its ideas from the older Tantras of 
Kashmir, some of which have been quoted and referred to in 
important texts of Shaivism The KashmVr school of Shaivism most 
probably flourished during the peiiod between the ninth and the 
tenth century A.D Some of the Tantrika texts must have been 
composed earlier. But it has to be noted that some of the Samhita 
texts belonging to the Pancharatra school of Vaishnavism (sometimes 
referred to in the Trika school of Kashmir Shaivism) w^ere composed 
earlier than the Shaivitc texts, and the Ahnhudhnya Samhttd, 
belonging to the Pancharatra school, contains a good exposition of 
the philosophy of Shakti, though of course of Shakti as associated 
with Vishnu, and not Shiva. It has been said m this text that the 
Ultimate Being has got two aspects, one of w'hich is the inactive or 
negative state, where ail His creative impulses he dormant in Him, 
and the whole universe lies infinitely contracted in Him as a mere 
potency and possibility. This negative state may be said to be a 
state of nothingness, inasmuch as there is no self-realization through 
sclf*ncti\ity Even in this state there is Shakti, but she remains 
perfectly absorbed in the Lord, as if in a union of deej) embrace 
With the urge of the first creative impulse there comes within the 
Lord a determination {saiukalpa), which results m His will , this will 
of the Lord may be recognized as the first vibration of the Shakti 
of the Lord-thc first cosmic rhythm in the absolutely calm and 
quiet ocean The relation of this Shakti with the Lord is lust hkc 
the m^^cqurablc relation of die sun or the moon with its rays, of the 
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fire with Its heat and sparks, of the sea with its ripples When Shakti 
first awakes from her absorption in deep embrace into the first 
vibration of activity, she acquires something hke an independence 
and tends to manifest herself m her triple functions, viz Milling 
{ichchha), knowmg {pidna) and activity [kriyd) These triple Mays 
m which the Shakti functions are at the basis of the triangular 
diagram, the yantra of the mother goddess Sometimes it has been 
held that Shakti is nothmg but a figuiative representation of tbe 
Loid , for the power can never be viewed as separate from the agent 
that possesses the power The rise or aM'aking of Shakti, therefore, 
really means the awaking of the Lord from His infinitely contracted 
state to the state of full-fledged I-ness [purna-ahamtd) , Shakti is thus 
the full ‘I-ness’ of God She is of the nature of mfinite bhss, the 
bliss that follows from the self-reahzation of God through self- 
activity In the state of absolute oneness the Lord realizes this bhss 
of Shakti as one realizes bhss by deeply embracing his ivife and 
forgetting everything else This Shakti can agam be viCM^ed m two 
of her aspects, viz the mtemal aspect m which she co-exists Mith the 
Lord and m the Lord {samavdyim Shakti), and the external aspect 
in which she, as Nature (Praknti), and as the repository of the three 
natural qualities (i e the three gunas, viz sattwa or the mtelhgence 
sniff, rajas, energy stufF, and tamas, meroa), manifests herself as the 
external umverse 

Accordmg to the Tantrika texts of Kashmir also Shakti inheres 
m the Ultimate Being as a latent potency of mfinite possibihties — as 
a seed, as it were, of the future worlds — mobile and immobile As 
the Ultimate Being is real and eternal, so is Shakti who is co- 
existent with Him The awaking of Shakti is somethmg hke a 
self-projection of the I-ness of God which is accompanied by an 
mtemal process of self-creation for the sake of sportmg ; the only 
aim of Shakti is to satisfy the Lord by aU means — and for this 
reason the Lord frequently disturbs her equihbnum intentionally 
This Shakti has sometimes been descnbed as the clear looking-glass 
through which the Lord sees and enjoys Himself , Shiva is the 
abstract thinkmg prmaple which find itself reflected m the concrete 
wall (kudya) of Shakti She is called KameshM^arl since she fulfils 
all the desires (kdma) of the Lord 
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(m) AS RELATED TO SHIVA AND SHAKTl 

Wc need not enter into any more detailed study of the 
philosophy of Shakti as is found in other Tantrika literature of 
different types and of different times ; but three different views, on 
the relation between Shiva and Shakti, propounded m the Puranas 
and the Tantras, must be clearly brought out. The first view holds 
that neither Shiva nor Shakn represents the absolute truth; the 
Absolute Reahty is a state of neutrality where Shiva and Shakti 
remain in a state of perfect union (yamala) , this is called the 
samarasyOf where all things become one m a unity of blissful realiza- 
tion Shiva and Shakti are two aspects of the same truth — the 
static and the dynamic, the negative, and the positive, the abstract 
and the concrete, the male and the female In the Buddhist Tantras 
the Adwaya Bodhichitta, the non-dual perfecdy illumined conscious- 
ness, is the highest truth from which flow the two currents of 
sfiunyata (perfect knowledge of the essencelessness of thmgs) and 
karuna (umversal compassion), or prajna (perfect enhghtenment) and 
upaya (expedience) Prajna is static, the negauve aspect of the truth, 
while upaya is dynamic, the positive aspect , the prajna and upaya 
of the Buddhist Tantras stand for the same truth as the Shaka and 
Shiva of the Hindu Tantras, with this pecuhanty that, unhke the 
Hindu Tantras, the Buddhist Tantras call the static or negative 
aspect of the truth the female, and the dynamic or positive aspect 
the male 

The second view, however, holds that Shiva is the Ultimate 
Being to whom Shakti eternally belongs Nevertheless, neither 
Shiva nor Shakti is real without the other ; as Shakti cannot be 
conceived of without the possessor of Shakti, so also Shiva becomes 
shava (dead) without Shakti The two arc therefore eternally and 
inseparably connected The third view' makes Shakti the highest 
truth, and Shiva is conceived of as the best support of Shakti. 
Shakti is the more important as the contained, while Shiva is the 
container. Shakti is the all-crcating, all-prescr\Tng and all-destroying 
power of which Shiva is the best container {adhara) In some of the 
Puranas the male deity as the shaktimat (the possessor of Shakti) 
has been described as the male aspect of the ultimate truth which 

rt-T dtial’i, r?c Hn tniroducUon to Tcninc Dtidiihism hy the prcieni writer 
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IS Shakn It is from this point of view that the Mother worshippers 
would give a subsidiary place to Shiva, whereas Shakti as the 
Mother is taken to be the highest object of adoration In this her 
sovereign majesty, the goddess is sometimes called the Lalita Devi'® 
from vhom the male deity proceeds as a transformation of her own 
self She is also called Tripurasundarl in the Tantras 

(rv) IN SHRI AUROBINDo’s PHILOSOPHY 

The great goddess, taken generally as the power of the Supreme, 
or, according to Shrl Aurobindo, the great Mother worshipper of the 
twentieth century, the conscious force of the Supreme, has different 
aspects of her emanations and manifestations The first is the 
“Transcendent, the original supreme Shakti , she stands above the 
worlds and Imks the creation to the ever unmanifest mystery of the 
Supreme “Alone, she harbours the absolute Power and the 
ineffable Presence , containing or callmg the Truths that have to 
be manifested, she brmgs them down from the Mystery in which 
they were hidden mto the hght of her mfimte consaousness and 
gives them a form of force in her omnipotent power and her bound- 
less hfe and a body in the universe The second is the “Universal, 
the cosmic Mahashakti , she creates all these beings and contams and 
enters, supports and conducts all these million processes and forces 
The third is the individual Shakti, who “embodies the power of 
these two vaster ways of her existence, makes them hving and near 
to us and mediates between the human personality and the divme 
Nature 

Agam, It has been said in the Puranas and the Tantras that 
the great goddess or the Original Nature [mula-prakriti) works m 
the creative realm in three of her personahties, each of which 
emanates from her , with the preponderance of sattwa emanates the 
goddess Mahasaraswatr, with rajas the goddess Mahalakshml and 
with tamos the goddess Mahakall Shri Aurobmdo mterprets the 
four great aspects of the Mother m the foUowmg way “Four great 

** Apart from this philosophical conception of the goddess as Lahta, Lalita often 
stands as th6 general mother goddess of India The Brahmanda Purana gives us a 
detailed account of the great goddess as Lalita, but space prevents us from gomg into 
details 

Shri Aurobitido, The Mother, p 37 Ibid p 38 

••/bid p 37 '’Ibid 
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Aspects of rhe Mother, four of her leading Powers and Personalities 
ha^c stood in front in her guidance of this Universe and in her 
dealings with the terrestrial pl^y One is her personality of calm 
wideness and comprehending wisdom and tranquil benignity and 
inexhaustible compassion and sovereign and surpassing majesty 
and all-ruling greatness. Another embodies her power of splendid 
strength and irresistible passion, her warrior mood, her over- 
whelming will, her impetuous swuftness and world-shaking force. A 
third IS vivid and sw'eet and w'onderful with her deep secret of 
beauty and harmony and fine rhythm, her intricate and subtle 
opulence, her compelling attracaon and capuvatmg grace. The 
fotirth is equipped with her close and profound capaaty of intimate 
knowledge and careful flawless work and quiet and exact perfection 
m all things ... To the four we give the four great names, 
Mahcshwari, Mahak^f, Mahalakshml, M^hasaraswatl 

(v) IN THE PURANAS *. CHANDI SA3E»TASHATi 

Shakd as the great mother and the highest truth has found an 
elaborate exposition in the Devi-mahatmya (glory of the goddess) 
seaion of the Markandeya Puranaj and this portion of the Purana, 
consisung of thirteen chapters (from the eighty-first to the ninety- 
third) IS regarded as the most sacred text of the Mother worshippers 
of India and is well known as the Cbandi. 

In the story the goddess has been mainly styled as the Devi, i.e, 
the great goddess ; but the Devi became well known in later times 
as Durga The name Durga has variously been interpreted m the 
PurJinic and Tantrika literature, the import of which is that she is 
the mother goddess who saves us all from all sorts of misery and 
affliction from all sorts of dangers and difficulties. She is also 
called Chandl the fierce goddess, as she incarnates herself w’hen- 
cver occasion demands for the purpose of destroying the Asuras 
(demon*;) who may threaten the mental peace and the heavenly 
domain of the dninc beings This Durga is the great mother 
godde*;^ whose worship during the autumnal season is the most 
celebrated religious function of the Bengalee Hindus She is wor- 
dnpped. as wc have already pointed out, also as Annapurna or 
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Annada — the goddess o£ corn and food^’ Near about tlie autumn 
she IS also worshipped as Jagaddhatri, i e the mamtamer or fosterer 
of the world During the sprmg she is worshipped as VasantT, i e 
the spnng goddess This Durga or rather the Devi of tlie Puranic 
period has assimilated within her all the then prevalent mother 
goddesses of India, most of whom, as we have indicated before, 
were mdigenous local goddesses In some of the Puranas the Devi 
IS said to be worshipped m one himdred and eight names m one 
hundred and eight sacred places all over India ^ In some texts 
there is an attempt at enumerating the thousand names of the 
goddess Even a cursory glance at these hsts will convince one that 
some of these names repiesent the different attributes of the goddess, 
while others pomt to the fact that they are local goddesses later on 
generalized and merged m one gieat mother goddess 

In the Devl-kavacha^ attached to the Chandi,^^ die Devi as 
Navadurga is described as Shailaputrl (the daughter of the mountam), 
BrahmacharmI, Chandraghanta, Kushmanda, Skandamata (the 
mother of Skanda), KatyayanI, KaiaratrT, Mahagaurl and Siddhidatrl 
The mothers are Chamunda seated on the corpse, Vaiahl on the 
buffalo, AindrT on the elephant, Vaishnavl on Garuda (the bird), 
Narasunhl, Shivaduti, M^eshwarl seated on the bull, Kaumarl on 
the peacock, Lakshml on the lotus, Ishwarl, the white goddess, on 
the bull and Brahml on the swan There are a host of other names 
of different descriptions Sir R G Bhandarkar has nghdy remarked 
m this connection, “In the account here given, it vull be seen that 
there is one goddess with a number of different names But the 
cntical eye iviU see that they are not merely names, but indicate 
different goddesses who owed their conception to different historical 
conditions, but who were afterwards identified vith the one goddess 


The similarity of this goddess Annapurna ivath the ancient Italian goddess Anna 
Perenna, at least m name, is noteworthy 

®’Thus m the Matsya Purana (Ch. 13) it is said that though she is alhpenading 
and underhes all the forms, the devotees desirous of attaining perfection should worship 
her in different places in different forms and names as enumerated A similar hst is 
found m the Padma and some other Puranas also 

®’The word kavacha means an armour, as used to denote a hymn to a goddess, 
It is beheved to shield the reater from miseries, dangers and difficulties 

Some ascribe it to the Mdrkandeya Piirdna, some to the Varaha Purdiia and some 
to the Tantnka text Rudra-Yamala 
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the u^ual mental habit of the Hindus Many of the goddesses 
<jrc but difTcrent Shaktis, associated with the different godheads of 
India, including Varaha (the boar-god) and Narasimha (the man- 
lion god) Some of them arc probably added from the stock of the 
aboriginal non-Aryans Thus, for instance, the goddess Chamunda 
IS perhaps a non-Ar)^an blood-thirsty goddess, as early references to 
Iicr nould shon Bhandarkar thinks that Katyayanl is the tutelary 
goddess of the Katyas, as Kaushikl is the goddess of the Kaushikas 
To tlic names ShakambharT, Bhramari, etc. wc have referred before 

The question of the adoption and assimilanon of some of the 
Buddhist goddesses has also been suggested m this connection For 
instance, Tara, a popular goddess nith the Hindus, is a famous 
Buddhist goddess Chhmnamasta may be said to be a Hindu 
\crsion of the Buddhist goddess Vajrayogini Pama-shabarX is also 
a well known Buddhist goddess. But the epithet ‘Buddhist goddess’ 
has to be used and understood with a httle caution Most of the 
goddesses, whether Hindu or Buddhist or Jam, are but Indian 
goddesses, mostly of indigenous ongm, accepted and associated at 
different times and localities with different rehgious systems or 
beliefs The only question m this connection, how^ever, is whether 
a particular goddess was first recognized in this or that religion, and 
whedicT she found her place in one religion of India via another. 

It will not be out of place hcic to mention the tradition of the 
fiftN-onc plfjia<; (sacred places) \^Tien the great Mother in her 
incarnation as SatF, daughter of Daksha, threw away her body m 
yoga ns a protest against her father’s insulting her husband, Maha- 
dtva (the great god) took the dead body of his beloved consort on 
his shoulder and began to roam about m tlie tlircc worlds, mad in 
giief Tins disturbed the unnerse, creating chaos, to prevent w'hich 
\ ishnn came forward with his weapon of discus and from behind 
tnc great god cut tlic body of the mother goddess Satl into fifty-one 
pieco, which Kll m filty-onc places of India, thus making them 
l^eat centres of Mother worship This legend also seems to be 
anodier attempt at assimilating ail tlic mother goddesses of India into 
one the great goddes*;. There is the other legend of the mother 
goddess SmT iransfonning herself into ten goddesses with a view to 
frightening the great god (Mahadc\,a) to obtain permission from 

ni.VcVt' U cf,,, \ ol p :0S, 
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him for gomg to attend the sacrifice arranged by her father Daksha 
These ten goddesses are knowm as the ten Mahavidyas (ten great 
aspects of the supreme knowledge) Scholars are disposed to think 
that these ten Mahavidyas are ten different indigenous goddesses 
who have been later on assoaated with and assimilated to the great 
mother goddess with the help of both legend and theolog}^ The 
sadhakas (spiritual aspirants), on the other hand, would take them 
as different aspects of the same great Mother, Shako, suited to the 
taste, temperament and mental level of the sadhaka 

So far as the ceremomal and rituahsoc worship of the great 
mother goddess Durga is concerned, Bengal leads the other provmces 
of India In the annual worship of the Mother m her earthen image 
espeaally constructed on the occasion, the Mother is generally repre- 
sented as Mahisha-mardinl, or as tramphng under her feet and kill- 
mg Mahishasura (the buffalo-demon) as narrated m the Chandl 
She has the hon as her vahana (carrier) and is accompamed by Jay a 
and Vijaya (said to be idenocal with the goddesses Lakshml and 
Saraswatl) as her daughters and Ganesha (the god who grants all 
success) and Kartoka (the commander-in-chief of the gods) as her 
sons ranged on her two sides Kali is the other popular mother 
goddess of Bengal, who is worshipped daily in many old temples, 
and whose annual worship falls in the dark night of the new moon 
{amdvasya) about three weeks after the autumnal worship of Mother 
Durga 

We need not enter mto the ntuahstic details of the various kinds 
of worship prescribed m a host of Pur^ic and Tantrika texts com- 
posed at different tunes Besides the bi]a-mantras (monosyllabic 
words believed to be the sound representations of the different gods 
and goddesses) there are a great many other mantras, believed to be 
pregnant with some mystic potency, which to our modern rmnd may 
indeed sound as unmeanmg jargon There are vanous other elements 
— postures and gestures, songs and dances, pageantry and revehy — 
that accompany the Mother worship There is again the behef m 
some goddesses assoaated with particular dreadful diseases this 
behef seems to be common to humanity as a whole, irrespective of 

These are kalT, Tara, ShodashT, Bhuvancshwarl, Bhaira\T, Chhinnamasta, 
Dhumavatl, Vagala, Matan^ and Kamala 
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ccnirmphiral and racial differences In India we have the behef in 
the gnfidc<;s of serpents, Manasa, or Vishahari, who is again associated 
wiih -^cpiic ulcers of a pernicious type ; there is the goddess of small- 
pox (railed Shltala in some localities), of cholera (the goddess 
jK in ‘^oine localities associated wath it), of child diseases (the goddess 
Sha'^hihi, who is the patroness of children, is sometimes associated 
with thesej, and so on 

Mother worship in India, and particularly m Bengal, has to he 
\icv\cd in the aspect in which it has deepened the religious con- 
sciousness of the people and thus moulded their sense of higher values. 
It is through this process that it can add a colour and quahty to the 
\crv culture of the people The mother goddess could stir the life 
and intellect of the people of the country mainly through the philos- 
ophy of Shakii, to which w'e have briefly referred before, and a nice 
exposition of which is found m the Chandi itself. 

The story of tlic Chandi first introduces the great Mother as the 
principle of great illusion {inahamaya) which prevents us from view- 
ing things of life and the world around from the real perspective 4 
K creates in our defiled mind a fierce attachment to the objects of 
tiic world and thus binds us down to a lower plane of existence, the 
plane of miseries and afflictions. But whence is this principle of 
objcciivc illusion^ It is an aspect of the same divine Power which 
IS responsible for the whole creative process, and which is shaping 
lilt uni\ erse eternally to its end It was there as one with the Supreme 
Being even when the cosmos w’as not, and it remams there absorbed 
in the very existence of the Supreme Bemg even^ after the dissolutio^i 
of the uni\crsc — as a potency, as a seed of future creative manifesta- 
tion. It lias Its sway not only on all animates and inanimates but 
♦lisa on the Supreme Being, and in connection with the latter it is 
called yogauuiyu, the maya directly in touch wth the Lord. This 
rnnhiimriya ns the mafiadiakti (great Power) remains absolutely 
inanhe at the tune of dissolution, and this inactivity of the Shakti 
lulls ilu Supreme Being to profound sleep, as it were, in the ocean 
of causal potency. She is the Mahakall, since she contracts eternal 


ttuie wuhm her and from her time proceeds again as an end- 
flow Ilf vibration It will not be right to consider this 

S'" a nitre ‘spiritual entity , she is the Power — spiritual, moral 
ami TuenMl, the Power — biological and physiological as w'cU as 
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grossly physical. Whatever there is, is due to her , whatever works, 
works because o£ her 

As on the one hand all our spiritual aspirations and acuvities 
for the realization of the highest bhss proceed from her, so also do 
all the states and processes of our mmd, includmg all higher intel- 
lection, emotion and conation as well as our ammal instincts and 
urges She mamfests herself again m and through all the bio-motor 
activities which we call the hfe-process, and through the laws of 
Nature It is because of this that m the hymns to the great goddess 
by the gods we j&nd that she is the mantra for ofEermg oblations to 
the gods and the fathers , she is the pranava (Om) and its three com- 
ponent parts (a, u, and m), she is the gayatri and the subde mantras 
that escape vocal articulation , she is the almighty Power solely 
responsible for the creation, preservation and destrucaon of the 
umverse As she is the supreme knowledge {inahavidya) and great 
mental vigour as understandmg [mahamedha), so also is she great 
forgetfulness and great attachment She is the great power of the 
gods and the demons She is grace m everything that is graceful , 
she IS the real power m everythmg that is powerful , she is the sense 
of shame as also shyness , she is the vigour m our intellect , she is the 
giver of our nounshment , she is contentment, peace of mmd and 
forbearance She is fierceness m war and contest, and again she is 
m the tenderest of our sentiments She is prospenty m the house of 
the honest, and rum m the house of the evil-minded , she is m aU 
our wisdom and merit , she is m aU our ignorance and vice , she is 
m Brahma, the first created and the greatest, and she is equally m the 
smallest of msects , she is m our highest state of hberation and bhss , 
she IS m the worst state of bondage and suffermg , she shmes m the 
best of smiles, and she darkens everything by the most terrific 
frowns 

What, then, is the significance of Mother worship to a real 
sadhaka} To feel that he and his universe are nothmg but media 
for the manifestation of one all-pervadmg Power — the Power of God, 
the Power that is one with God Not merely to understand intellec- 
tually, but to realize m each and every one of his cells that he lives 
and moves and has his bemg m the di'vnne Power that is both imma- 
nent and transcendent All spiritual endeavours of a true devotee 
of Shakti aim at the realization that his self, including his body,. 
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mind and spirit, is an instrument through which the great Mother 
produces the song of life— a song infinitely varied in tunes and 
melodies There is ilius a feeling of all-pervading oneness— a 
tr;mara^\a m the widest and the truest sense of the term—where 
there no longer remains any within or without In the Chandij 
therefore, the worshippers in their hours of exaltation invoke the 
Moihcr all around them as also above and below them— the Mother 
who IS perfect within and perfect without 

The Chamli is full of battles benveen the Mother on one side 
and the prominent Asuras (demons) with their hosts on the other. 
To an aspirant the whole thing is but an allegorical representation 
of the continual wai that is going on within between the divine and 
the demoniac in man Every dominant passion or mstinct has its 
special array — a truth symbolized by the chief demons and their 
respcctnc armies Our passions and instincts, as has been convince 
ingly demonstrated by modem psycho-analysis, whenever they are 
in danger of being eradicated or suppressed, change their form and 
colour and try to cscap'' in disguise This has been illustrated by 
the story of some of the demons changing their shape when chal- 
lenged by Shakti, the divine Power. The other fact is that so deep- 
rooted the passions and the instincts arc in us that they often seem 
to be indestructible, since one that is killed is replaced at once by 
another, and so on. This is well illustrated by Ae goddess’s fight 
with the demon Rakiabija, from whose every drop of blood shed on 
the ground sprouted a demon with fresh vigour and ferocity. It is 
the awakening of the Mother W'lthin, that is, full consciousness of 
the divine Power working in and through him, that makes man 
strong and surcharged with the immense power of God. 

(v l) !S' TllF TV^TR^S 

The significance of the Mother worship, therefore, lies in the 
icldhcnU die praciical endeavour for the realization of the truth 
Because of the solo importance of this. Mother worship m India 
iut*' betu doscls related to the Tamms, A vagueness thickens round 
iht word Tamra ns used in common parlance But whhout being 
rntangUct in lu nuh of hi lerogcncous elements, wc may say that 
'hde tuc dihrrnt philoo,p]uc s\Mcms deal with the nature of 
ei.nv a! i[ ►he proper mc'hod for its realization, the whole emphasis 
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of the Tantra, as a rehgious science, is on the pracucal methods for 
reahzmg the truth How can the Mother be realized^ “Mainly 
through yantras and mantras (i e rituals),” will be the reply of a 
T^trika 

We may, for our purpose, describe the mantras of the Mother 
as the sound-representations of the Mother In the process of 
becommg of the Being, the first stage, we have noticed, is marked 
by self-activity in the form of determmation {samkalpa), which 
results m a w^iU , this will develops itself mto a full-fledged ‘I-ness’ 
{ahamta) of God, w^hich is the state of Shakti The next stage is a 
stage of sound (nada), cosmic vibration or rhythm, which finds further 
expression m the visible world-process The letters of the alphabet 
are the perceptible forms of the differentiated cosmic vibrations 
These letters are, therefore, called not the Mother herself, but 
Matrikas, the mothers w^ho attend the great Mother and approximate 
her to a great extent The Purple conception of the Matrikas thus 
underwent a great transformation m the Tantras R^prasad, a 
great worshipper of the Mother and a Bengalee devotional poet of 
the eighteenth century, exclaimed m an exqmsite lyric that Kali, 
the Mother, contams m her the fifty letters (the Indian voivels and 
consonants), and she takes a name m every one of the letters In 
the T^trika way of worshippmg the Mother there is a practice 
called anga-nyasa, or the consecration of the different parts of the 
body to the Mother In this there is the custom of placmg the 
different letters, both vowels and consonants, as the Matnkas on the 
different parts of the body The significance is to feel that every 
part even of the physical body, with all the biological processes 
going on withm, belongs really to the Mother and nothmg to the 
man who is said to possess the body 

Yantra means a machme or medium through w^hich the truth 
IS to be reahzed The human body is, accordmg to the Tantrikas, 
the best medium for reahzmg the truth This body is not merely 
a thing m the umverse, it is an epitome of the umverse, a microcosm 
m relation to the macrocosm There is therefore nothmg m the 
universe which is not there in the body of a man With this idea 
m view'^ the Tantrika sadhakas have tried to discover the most 


important rivers m the nerve-system of man, the mountains specially 
lin ,the spinal chord, and the promment tirthas (holy places) in 
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(ijfftrcni pans of the bod), and the sun and the moon time- 
clcincnt of tlK' c\tcnor imnersc m all its phases as day and 
nn;ht, fortnight, month and year— have often been explained nith 
reference to the course of the vital nind (prana and apami, exhala- 
tion and jnhalatJon) The human form is thus the abode of the 
truth which the universe is the manifestation in mfinite space 
and ttcrnal time. Instead of being lost in the vastness of the 
mconiprciicnsihlc unl\crsc and groping in its unfathomable mystery, 
,i 'rrmtnka ^ddhahn prcfcis to concentrate his attention on himself 
and to rcali/e the truth hidden m this body uith the clear convic- 
tion that the tiiith that is realized uithin is the same truth that 


{){.rvaflc<i and controls the uholc universe 

Tile great Mother has tuo polar extremities one the grossly 
ph\*:ic.il plane, where she seems to be shrouded by her own created 
manor, coded and fast asleep , the other is her perfectly awakened 
<itntc, the st.uc of highest bliss and illumination, which is one and 
the saint with Shi\a, the Godhead According to Tantnka ^ddhand, 
the muludluira-chahra (sacrococcygeal plexus), the lowest of the 
ple\U‘-cs, represents this gross physical plane while the sahasrdra, the 
iiiglKsi plexus in the cerebral region, represents the plane of perfect 
dmne r( all/anon The ‘iddhana consists first in awakening the 
Mother in the lowest plane, and this rousing of the Mother in a 
Nogit process tnahics one to find out the Mother m the low'csc plane, 
c\cn in the lowest form of animal existence The upward motion 
of ihc M(uher is then realized in and through all the intermediate 
states, and tlic supreme realization is attained in the highest plane 
1 he uldluiiin docs not end here , the realization of the JMother as 


supreme hliss ,ind illumination must not be kept confined in the 
hiclKst plane alone , the perfect realization of the Mother must be 
made possible m all the lower planes, c\cn m the lowest The 
impluation uv a wider sphere is ;hat religion, m the form of perfect 
diMfu. rcali/.iuon, must not be pursued merely through a process 
1 Utg.'tton'- a negation of ihe lower, even the lowest plane of our 
amnr d exi^^t^ncc , the* lowest and the highest must be made equal 
>s tiH perfect reahzatKin of the rslother equally cicryuherc 

ibis truth SCI ms to ha\c been demonstrated m the life of 
ainpi.t td who made the great Mother, as the popular tradition 
s (O.mc donn to him in flesh and blood m the form of his 
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beloved young daughter and help hun m the construction of his 
thatched hut 


3 Reputed Shakta Sadhakas 

The sadhana of Ramprasad and numerous other sadhakas of 
the eighteenth and earher centimes found fulfilment and wider 
expression m the life and teachmgs of Shrl Ramakrishna of 
Dakshmeshwar m the nmeteenth century. It often seems an 
mterestmg paradox to the ordmary mmd how a brahmm priest, 
worshippmg the stone image of Mother Kali m a temple of Bengal, 
should succeed m raismg a common platform where all the rehgions 
may meet The paradox can be solved only by understanding the 
true nature of the Mother as conceived hy these Indian samts, and 
also hy understanding the true significance of the worship of the 
Mother To Shrl Ramaknshna as well as to Ramprasad, of whose 
devotional lyrics on the Mother and her worship ShiT Ramaloishna 
was very fond, the Mother was the same as Brahman, the Absolute 
But to Shi I Ramakrishna the Absolute was true — and equally so — 
m all Its aspects — as the unqualified as also the quahfied, as the 
mactive as also the active, as the formless as also the one capable 
of havmg all kmds of forms, as the Power (Shakti) as also the 
possessor of the Power (Shaktimat) Meditation on or worship of 
God m some of His particular forms as God or the Goddess is a 
speaal rehgious attitude, which shghtly and congemaUy tmges the 
supreme divme realization without disturbmg its purity and tran- 
quilhty m any way 

Complete surrender to the will of God, to the powei of God, 
was the watchward of the Mother worship practised by Shri Rama- 
krishna The whole spmt is mcely embodied m a saymg attributed 
to the great samt, “Don’t go on saymg dinar , dmdr, dinar (this is 
mine), for the d m the word is the root-cause of all disturbances , it 
is the upasarga (hterally, a prefix that changes the meamngs of 
words , hence an obnoxious addition) , cast it off and then go on 
saymg indr, mdr, mdr (Mother’s), that is, everythmg belongs to 
the Mother and to none else This complete surrender to the 
Mother brought about mth it a realization of unity — a umty not 
only with all men, but vuth all the beings, as children of the same 
imiversal Mother, or mdividual sparks from the same dynamo 
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Thi" iitldccl a great humanitarian tone to the religion preached 
bv Shri Krlmakrishna, uhcrc scrtice to humanity has been recognized 
the form of uorshippmg the Mother 
Complete surrender to the uill and power of God is the watch- 
;vord of the Mother worship emphasized also by Shrl Aurobindo 
By hi'i lifelong spintnal practice he brought out the deep significance 
of the Tantnka sadhami of Shakti and propounded it anew from his 
own philosophical point of \icw of the Descent of the Divine 
About this surrender to the I'^Iother he said, "There must be a total 
and sincere surrender , there must be an exclusive self-opening to 
the divine Power, there must be a constant and integral choice of 
the Truth that is descending, a constant and integral rejection of 
the falsehood of the mental, vital and physical Powders and 
Ajipc.iranccs that still rule the carth-Nature. 

"Tlic surrender must be total and seize all the parts of the 
iicing Jt is not enough that the psychic should respond and the 
higher mental accept or eicn the inner vital submit and the mner 
plnsicnl consciousness feel the influence. There must be in no 
part of the being, even the most external, anything that makes a 
reserve, anything that hides behind doubts, confusions and subter- 
fuges. anything that rc\olts or refuses”^ And "In proportion as 
the surrender and self-con sccration progress, the Sadhaka becomes 
conscious of the Diiine Shakti doing the Sadhana, pouring into him 
more and more of hcr'^clf, founding m him the freedom and 
perfection of the Dninc Nature."^ 

Again It has been said, "All your life must be an offering and 
a sacrifice to the Supreme , your only object in action shall be to 


•■cric, to recciNc, to fulfil, to become a manifesting instrument of 
ihe Dninc Shakti in her works You must grow m the dmne 
toirciotmuess t.ll there is no difference between your w'lll and hers, 
no monve tveept her impulsion in you, no action that is not her 
conscious action in you and through you."^ 

ilus sacrifice of the individual to the Supreme may not be 
po-ilde all at once—K mav proceed m three gradual stages "Until 
um art cipihle of this complete dvnamic identification, you have 
m :rgard > ourself ns a soul and body created for her service, one 


* 't fir- 
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who does all for her sake “There must be no demand for fruit 
and no seeking for reward , the only fruit for you is the pleasure 
of the Divine Mother and the fulfilment of her work, your only 
reward a constant progression m divme consciousness and calm and 
strength and bhss In the second stage a tune soon comes when 
the sadhaka will feel more and more that he is the instrument and 
not the worker “And afterwards you wiU reahze that the divme 
Shakti not only inspires and gmdes, but mitiates and carnes out 
your works , all your movements are origmated by her, aU your 
powers aie hers, mind, life and body are consaous and joyful 
instruments of her action, means for her play, moulds for her 
manifestation m the physical universe “The last stage of this 
perfection will come when you are completely identified ivith the 
Divine Mother and feel yourself to be no longer another and 
separate being, instrument, servant or ivorker, but truly a child and 
eternal portion of her consciousness and force Always she will be 
m you and you m her , it will be your constant, simple and natural 
experience that all your thought and seeing and acuon, your very 
breathing or moving come from her and are hers You will know 
and see and feel that you are a person and power formed by her 
out of herself, put out from her for the play and yet always safe m hei, 
being of her being, consciousness of her consciousness, foice of her 
force, Ananda of her Ananda 

Herein is revealed the true significance of Mother worship m 
India 


4 Conclusion 

A few words before we conclude They are on the human 
mother If it be a fact, as the modem trend is to believe, that it is 
the human mother ivho has given rise to the Divine Mother, it has 
to be admitted on the other side that the Divine Mother in her 
turn, or m return, has added majesty and glory to the human 
mother It may be said to be an ingiamed belief m the mind of 
an average cultured Indian that the human mother is an mcarnanon, 
a descent m condescension, of the Divine Mother The Indian 
belief m this respect has been nicely gnen expression to by a Bengalee 

Ihid p 28 " Ihid pp 28 9 
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nn/i V.hr, thar as the infinite sky above is reflected even in the 
.-atcr that is deposited in the hole made on the way by a cow’s 
} fw)f. abo ihc great diMnc Mother reflects herself in any and 
i\tt\ mother on earth This explains the general Indian tendency 
(owani-^ tile deification of the mother in the social, and e\cn in the 
fiornefor hfe Not onlv the mother, but women, as a class, are 
rii:'trdccl as the incarnation of the DevT Even when she is not a 
rnoih'.r, but an unmarried girl of tender age, she is the Devi as 
Kaina Kumar! ; when she fulfils the duties of a religious vow to 
hnc a Imsband of her liking she is Uma carr^’ing on penance to 
%,in Shi\a her husband The prevalence of this religious belief 
In’^ evened a tremendous influence on the evolution of the moral 
consnoti^-nc^^s of the whole Indian nation Mother worship influenced 
enen the patriotic sentiment of the Indians in the nineteenth and 
iweniieth centuries The Great Mother is the Earth-goddess and 
as null IS identified with the mother country. This will explain the 
blending of the religious sentiment with the patriotic, and so far 
as Hingal of the nineteenth century is concerned, the polmcal 
(f.nst inumcss of the people was deeply blended with the religious 
r()n‘ciou''ncss. nnd the national hymn composed by Bankim 
Ghandia, ‘dlail to thee, my Mother" {Vnude Mataram), is a clear 
mtiex to the per\asion of the political by the religious sentiment 



CHAPTER IV 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
1 General Introduction 

The culture and civilization of a nation, it is a truism to pomt 
out, are mextncably bound up with the goal of knowledge aimed at, 
the methods of mstruction propounded, and finally the actual 
standard of education reached by it Thus, education, so to speak, 
IS the very heart of a nation, around which pulsate its other 
multifanous activities and achievements, from ivhich sprmg its 
very life and sustenance, through which is manifested its mner 
vigour and vitahty — what is great and good, noble and sublime in 
it Accordmgly, the study of a nation’s soul means really the 
study of Its educational aims and ideals, methods and systems, 
achievements and perfections 

This IS more so with regard to women’s education From every 
pomt of view, women are really equal halves of men But 
unfortunately soaety has a tendency to treat the so-called biologically 
‘weaker sex’ as weaker mtellectually no less, and on that ground 
depnve it of its legitimate equal nghts with the ‘stronger sex' m aU 
spheres — domestic, soaal, pohtical and cultural This has been 
speaally manifested m the history of almost all the anaent nations 
of the world Because of this very temptation to rule over the 
‘iveaker sex’, m common wuth other ‘weaker’ sections of society (e g 
the Shudras or the toihng mass), a study of the treatment meted 
out to those who belong to the so-called lower strata of soaety, is 
of supreme mterest, showmg, as it does, the inherent culture, good 
sense and sense of justice and fair play of that nation 

It IS, however, a matter of great pnde and glory to us all that 
the Indian nation, right from the dawn of human cnohzation, never 
took advantage of this biological iveakness of ivomen to subject 
them to unwarrantable soaal and pohtical disabihnes After the 
Vedic Age, the refulgent golden age of wumen’s all-round supreme 
progress and perfection, there ivas, no doubt, a temporary detenora- 
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u .n m the stnius of ^^omcn during the dark period o£ the Smriu 
A-r Hui ih.n va^ due more to convennonal usage sprmging from 
e* of political and other situations, than to the actual 

hiH’' anti sjiirit of the Smnri injunctions themselves For is it not 
the Mauu <inrui it«clf, the most respected and one of the most 
roirtciu of all Srnritis, that pays the greatest homage to tv omen in 
the tvci-memornblc verse'" 


‘^Vnira naryastu pujyante ramantc tatra devatah 
YalriJiiHsiu na pujyante sarjdstatraphaldh knydh’’ 

[Manu-smriU, 3 56 , cf. Mahdhharata, 13 45. 5) 

'Where women arc worshipped, there the gods are dchghted , but 
where thev arc not worshipped, all religious ceremonies become 
fm.k 

h is t lie re fore no exaggeration to say that India has always 
iumourtd women, — created, according to the celebrated Bnhad- 
uTduxaf'a Upamuhad (1.4 3), for example, by the dtman or the 
"Supreme Soul ns equal halves of men, thereby completing them, like 
hikt^ of a «^hLli completing the whole shell {^‘ardha-vrigalamiva’^, 
and filling up the void in their lives — not only as equal partners of 
men hm. whrit I'l more, also as mfinitcly superior to men m their 
mia’run and special rights as mothers, the very pivots of domestic 
ind MHj.d life in India from time immcmonal. 

In fhr sphere of education, too, women in India have, from 
the hegtnnmi:. keen given equal opportunities with men to develop 
the full ]>mcnnrihtKs of their nature, m different spheres of life, 
muiui me and t\tn-vnundanc. 


2 (ovFKvi. SvsttM OF Edccatiox IN THE Vedic Ace 

Infuit We tale up the supremely important and interesting 
nn'e'mm of wmiitifs education m ancient India, we have to know 
regauUng the general svstem of education m vogue then ; 
‘ 'htt? .miy we the question whether the same system 

- ^ ^ JudK .cpn’itahk to both boy^ and gjrh, or whether a different 
V''etn " V .umUtl for gtrh alone. 

ri.< rdm-Hnnii ss.tcm of ancknr India may legitimately 
‘ k- mique lu dm vs. hi mam respects ' Thi*^ 
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again, springs from the equally unique nature of education and its 
aim, as propounded m India alone 


From time immemorial, India has unequivocally recognized 
one and only one summum bonum or supreme goal of hfe, viz 
self-reahzation This means the reahzauon of the Life Eternal — 


a Life of perfect Existence, perfect Knowledge and perfect Bhss 
(Sachchidananda) Hence it is that m India the aim of education 
has always been the attamment of such a fullness of Being {bhuman) 
Education here has never been objective or practical m the narrow 
sense of the term, that is, bemg confined only to mundane subjects 
and objecave arts and crafts These should be studied, no doubt, 
but the final aim of education is moksha or mukti — the attainment 


of a Life Immortal, and not of worldly success and prosperity 

But at the same time, it has also been recogmzed in India that 
although the final goal is the same, yet difEerent individuals have 
naturally different mchnations and capacities Hence it is that India 
has always taken special pams to provide for the numerous grades 
of human bemgs by recommendmg different paths for different 
mdividuals That is why here not only the highest philosophy but 
also ordmary subjects, like literature and science as also vocational 
trammg, find a place Those who were found unfit to proceed 
straight to the path of highest knowledge, were directed to then- 
proper vocations, but not condemned as hopeless 

From the above two speciahues of Indian thought and culture 
follows another of its pecuhar features, -viz its mherent mdividuahsm 
The Indian system of education, if anything, is cultural to the 
backbone , and culture is a matter of mdividual striving and attain- 
ment Hence the ordmary lecture type of educanon, in vogue m 
the world today, is foreign to the very spun of Indian education 
Education, India has always recogmzed, must be more of the 
seminar type, vhere each student has to meet the teacher separately 
and learn from him through separate mstnicuon, guidance and 


discussions 


The Indian educational system lays great stress on the absolute 
necessity of a personal relation beti^een the teacher and the taught 
In a mechanical, stereot-^^ped system of education the relaaon 
between a teacher and his pupils is no more intimate than that 
between a speaker m a large meeting and his audience, and 
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n^rordin^ly Inci^ entirely the feeling of living fellowship, the spirit 
t f loving givcrncl-rahc that alone can make education, with its tw’o 
^idcs- leaching and learning— fruitful in any real sense of the term 
lienee vcr\ wisely India has always insisted on a close personal 
relation between teachers and students 

From the above follows another special characteristic of the 
of education in ancient India, vaz that in those days, educa- 
uon was fully and compulsorily residential The pupil, during the 
whole duration of his studentship, had to live in the home of the 
tr rrher as n member of his family, as one of his own, as, in fact, his 
verv son lie had to learn not only from the spoken w'ords or 
lectures of his teacher, but more from his living example, from the 
whole of his unique personality, manifested in the daily w^alks of 
life Thus, learning in his case was not confined to a few hours in 
th^ clasc room, hut was spread over to every moment of his life in 
the Imusr of the teacher 

Kducation then was absolutely free. That is, the student had 
to pay no fees at all to the teacher for being taught ; on the contrary', 
it w,i«- thought the hounden duty, nay the sacred privilege, of the 
itailur himself to tench, house, feed and clothe his pupils free of 
< h trge 

I he Indian system of education always upheld the dignity of 
Irthour. lienee even a student aiming at the highest philosophical 
knowledge was duty-bound to do some manual labour daily, such 
i\ {mlUtnng fuel, tending the cattle, tending the sacred fire and 
krgi^sng. 


niai cducatjon was essentially ethical and religious in its tone 
.tiid tojuems, is clear from the very designation of the student as a 
kfukfrcr/jur.Tj, meaning one who not only knows about Brahman, 
hut aUo pr.utisc'" tlie way of Brahman. This is supported by the 
tcr<.nu>ny of upQticiyaiiay which preceded this period of 
h^.'J ; or religious studentship. Through this ceremony, the 

> wdejit hcriuncs a ditijc, a iwicc-born i that is, being impregnated 
it the ■'pirit cjf the teacher, who holds liim. so to speak, within 
him ihrtr uayw, (he student gives up his former thoughtless, 
pc*p ordinary life and starts afresh a spiritual dedicated life 

^ f n.rhF though'', 'cntmicms and actions. 
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3. Women’s Education m the Vedic Age 

(l) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

We can now take up the very interesting question whether the 
above general system of ancient Indian education was also applica- 
ble to the case of women From evidences available, there can be 
no doubt that it was definitely so The above system of student- 
ship, technically called hrahniacharya, consists of, as we have seen, 
the foUowmg mam factors. 

The pupil is formally admitted to studentship by the teacher 
through a ceremony called upanayana This alone (as later on 
strictly enforced, though perhaps not so m the early Vedic 
period) entitles the student to read the Vedas and utter Vedic 
mantras. 

The pupil resides m the house of the teacher for several years 
(generally tivelve) tJl he completes studentship 

Durmg this period, he wears certam external signs — ^hke the 
apna or skm of an animal (mainly deer skm), valkala or bark, danda 
or wooden staff, mekhald or grass girdle, upavita or the sacred thread 
and jatd or matted locks — and performs certam external duties, like 
beggmg, apart from his mtemal duties of study, meditanon and the 
rest 

The first question, thus, here is whether women in anaent India 
were entitled to the very important rite of upanayana, which would 
give them the nght to study the Vedas just hke men In later ages, 
they were unfortunately barred from it and thereby from Vedic 
education, which, however, practically ended in the demal of all 
kmds of education to them What is the real view of the Hmdu 
scriptures? There can be no doubt that the scriptures themselves 
make no distmcnon between human bemgs on the ground of sex 
only , and that they were simply misinterpreted later on, mainly 
through Ignorance, sometimes through prejudice 

(n) women’s RIGHT TO VEDIC STUDENTSHIP 

A DmECT EVIDENCE 

Before, however, takmg up the quesnon of initiation, we may 
profitably try to find out whether there is any direct reference to 
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u , T' \ lo I>rnhriwch(ir\a or studentship and education in 
Wdif and |r‘''^^'tdlc literature 

KsL-fu in the Athonn Vedn (!1 5 18), it is said as clearly as 
I', -'^de ;h.it n nnidcn v.ins a young husband through brahmacharya 
ir Vcd 4 f -nifltnf’hip, ^'Brahmacharyem hanya yircannm viudaie 
'■-ft' ' llu'^ p?':<^igc is a \cry important one, being the only Vedic 
; v.iinli dirceth refers to women’s right to studentship and 

idn".)t.t>n But t'nnt nothing 'Strange, considering the fact that of 
dl th, hnir \'cd^s the Athorca-Veda is the onK one to expound and 
till'' famous ‘system of hra}imacharva, the verv hfe-blood of 
auf'M-t Indian ^\sicm of education Much later, Harlta, a well 
hiM'n iav'civer, dirccth refers to the study of tlic Vedas by 

i « » » 


V ' nn n 


In iliC Adnialdyann Gnhya-sutra (3. 8 11), again, it is said in 
ff'uiuiii'in V lib die ceremony of samUzartnnn, or return after the 
t-*ninltiujn of Vcdir studies, that after ha\ing smeared the hands 
*''jh oiuiitT ni. a Brrihman.i should fust apply it to his face, a 
K'h.itnva to his arms, ,\ Vaislna to his bellv, a woman to her Imvcr 
pirc and wIhj earn their Inchhood by running to then thighs 
'1 111' (icrinm-h proves the right of women to Vedic studies 

.\iujrdmg to Harita, m the case of women, samavartana took 
p’.u bjore jiuberiy {'‘Priif^rajauih samavartauam iti Hdrltoktya — 

In i'ttr literature* ai‘o, we find a direct reference to women 
r j-'O': ti'L holy till cad {\ajnopnzita) in Banabhatta’s Kadamhan 
t ?h tctitmv A3^ ) litre ?vlaiia‘'hwcta is desenbed as one whose 
h' i hum undt.r<.d juire by the wearing of a hrahma-sulra or 
' i'i\ iiut td iBan 1, par 133) 


IMUHI cr I VIDl \Ci. 


I'l {■. 


Si '‘t 1 nnir-I t da (26 2), there i*- a beautiful, catholic 
I ' Ciin'n pktmit*. nil tr|uall\ to receive \*cdic knowledge 
^ ^ ‘ 1'' ^ <h-irc to unpin this auspicious message 

!*' Brdhin mis and Rdjanva'' (Kshatrivas), 

'I » fj.cmK and f<.<.c” 'i bus it includes 

* YV 

, y ' Ire ntjnHr''Jus ta^cs of IvtijhK educated 

' ^ ^ Ag. and 1 ncr petiods 
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(m) WOiMEN’s RIGHT TO INITIATION 

A DIRECT E\TDENCE 

Tile injunctions regaidmg iipanayana or the holy ceremony oi 
mitiauon are contamed in the Grihya-sutras, composed m the posf- 
Vedic peiiod (between 6th and 3rd centuries B C ), hke, “A Brahmana, 
IS to be imtiated at the age of eight” (e g Ashwalayana Gi ihya-sutra, 
1 19 1, etc) Here the crucial question IS whether tliese mj unctions, 
contammg as they do the mascuhne gender only, also mtend to 
mclude the cases of women or not But the fact is that mj unctions, 
rules, laws, etc , especially anaent ones, are generally framed m such 
a way as to mention exphatly males only , but that bemg a general 
practice, it would be manifesdy wrong, if not absurd, to stick to the 
hteral meanmg only and exclude women from the purview of the 
law^s and injunctions in question Take, for example, the famous 
Vedic mjunction, “Swargakamo yajeta’^ (A man who desues heaven 
should perform sacrifices) Here, although the mascuhne gender is 
found, really it refers to both the sexes, as other W’^ell knowm lawgivers 
and Jaimmi himself admit It really means, “Yah swarga-kamah sa 
yajeta’’ — whoever is desuous of heaven should perform sacrifices 

This is made clear by Katyayana when he says, “Stri cha," 
avisheshdf^ [Katyayana Shiauta-sVtia, 1 1 7), meanmg, as the above 
mjunction does not mtend to speafy a man only, a woman is equally 
entitled to perform sacrifices 

Madhavacharya also m his Nydya-mdld-vistara exphcitly states 
that “Brahmana boys of eight are to be mitiated and taught Girls 
also have the same nghts ” 

Apart from the above general evidence, many specific proofs 
are also available m this respect It is enough to mention just a few 

Ashwalayana, m the section on ndmaharana or christenmg says 
“A name also should be given to hun, consistmg of either tivo 
syllables (if his material prospeiity is desued), or four syllables (if 
his spiritual perfection is desued) Males should be given names 
consistmg of an even number of syllables Females should be given 
names consistmg of an odd number of syllables Further, an 
ahhivadamya name should be given, and this should be known only 
to the parents tdl the time of upanayanc^^ [Ashwalayana Grihya-sutra, 

I 15 4) Here it is exphcitly said that both the boy and the girl 
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should be given two names at the time of the christening ceremony 

ordinary name to be used by all (called satnvycivcihciTikci name), 

and another secret name to be revealed to the teacher at the time 
of upanayana when the child bows down to him (called ahhivadamya 
name) 

Another well know'n lawgiver of the post-Vedic Age, Gobhila, 
expressly says' m connecuon with* the mamage ceremony that the 
bridegroom should lead the bride properly clothed and wearing the 
sacred thread How’, then, can there be any doubt that women, 
too, were entitled to be mmated with the sacred thread, just like 
men ' 

Many other direct evidences may be cited, but the above are 
quite sufficient to show that m ancient India, right from the Vedic 
Age, women, in common with men, had absolute nght to be 
initiated and, thereby, to be admitted to brahmacharya or rehgious 
studentship and full education. 

B INDIRECT EVIDENCE 

(a) Women's Right to utter Mantras or Sacred Formulae m 
Vedte Rites Without being mmated formally, no one is entitled 
to utter Vcdic mantras in Vedic rites But numerous instances may 
be cued from the Vedic literature itself to show that women — 
unmarried girls, wives, mothers and widows — ^were ennded to utter 
mantras in various sacrifices, grthya (domestic) as well as shrauta 
(non-domestic). In the case of an unmanned girl, of course, only a 
single direct example is found in the Yajur-Veda , and that is nothing 
strange, since neither a boy nor a girl could perform sacnfices in 
his or her own nght, before being married (except, of course, in the 
case of those, of both sexes, who chose to practise the vow of 
ccbbacy all through life) 

In the case of a wife, however, as natural, Vedic ritualistic 
literature abounds in examples of her participating m sacnfices with 
her hu«;band and uttering mantras The very word patnl (wife) 
etymologically means one who participates in sacrifices (Pantm 
4 . 1 33 ) ' ' 

Kven independently of men, women used to perform the Sita- 
ynpta or the harvest sacrifice, where many Vedic verses were recited, 

‘ ./J Or,/ 7 2 1 J9, cf RtgVftla, 10 85 HI. Atharva Veda, 

9 -} 
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that, according to Paraskara Gnhya-sutra (2 17), being the long- 
standing custom. Hanhara m his commentarj'^ on the Agrahayant- 
liGYttKi section of that booh (3 2) says stfinuin api rn(intT(i~ 

pathaK' 1 e ^"Purushanam strinam saruesham mantra-pathah ’' — ^men 
and women, all are equally entitled to utter mantras 

(b) Learned Women in the Vedic and post-Vedic Ages. The 
very high standard of leammg and culture reached by Indian 
women durmg the Vedic Age, and also durmg the Sutra {Grthya 
and Shrauta) period, is too well knoivn a fact to require detailed 
exposition It is indeed a matter of legitimate pnde to us aU that 
the Rig-Veda, the earhest hterature m the world, contains hymns 
composed by as many as twenty-seven brahmavadtnis or women 
seers, viz Ghosha, Godha, Vishwavara, Ap^a, etc {Bnhad-devata, 

1 1 84) One of the seers, Vach, the daughter of the sage Ambhnna, 
realizes her oneness with the Absolute, and cries out m delight “I 
am the sovereign queen . . He who eats does so through me , 
he who sees, breathes or hears does so through me. Creatmg all 
things, I blow forth like the wmd. Beyond heaven, beyond the 
earth am I — so vast is my greamess” (Rig-Veda, 10 125) The 
acquisition of such supreme philosophical realization on the part of 
a woman, at the very dawn of human civilization, is unparalleled in 
the history of the world 

During the age of the Upanishads, too, the same high standard 
as found m the early Vedic period is mamtamed unimpaired Of 
the learned women of this age, the name of G^gT, daughtei of the 
sage Vachaknu, stands out as the brightest lununary (Bnhadaranyaka 
Upanishad, 3 6; 3 8) In the third chapter of t^s Upamshad, we 
find King Janaka offermg a thousand cows to the most learned 
Brahmana Of aU the Brahmanas, Yajnavalkya alone dared to 
claim this reward, whereupon he was challenged and closely 
questioned on deep philosophical topics by eight celebrated scholars, 
includmg Gargi But to the glory of Indian womanhood, GargI 
was the only one among them who had the courage to question 
Yajnavalkya twice, and it was on her advice that the Brahmanas 
acknowledged him to be the best knower of Brahman 

In the same Upamshad, we meet another ver}'' cultured uoman, 
iMaitreyT, who by her bold utterance, ' \Vhat should I do u ith that 
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(worldly ^\calth) through which I cannot be immortaP’’ {Bnh Up 

2 4 3), has herself become immoital W^en Yajnavalkya wanted 
to di\ idc his property between his ttvo wives, KatyayanT and Maitreyl, 
the latter refused, as above, mundane prosperity, and was, as 
a result, fa\ourcd by her husband with a most learned discourse on 
the unity of the Self 

In the Kena Upamshad (3 12) Uma Haimavata discourses on 
Binhman The KamJntaki Brahmana (7 6) mentions a learned 
lady, Pathyaswasti, wdio travelled all the way to the north to study 
and obtained the title of ‘Vach’ or the goddess of learning for hei 
scholarship 

The Rig-Vedic Gnhya-sulras, viz Ashwalayana (3 4 4) and 
Shankhnyana (4 10),. mention three women sages, G^gT VachaknavT, 
Vada\'a Pratitheyi and Sulabha Maitreyi Perhaps the last one is 
referred to m Patanjah’s Mahabhashya, commentary on Pamm, as 
Saulabhanl BrahmananT (4 3 105) 

The later age of Panmi (5th century B C ), too, is resplendent 
with a galaxy of w’omen scholars and teachers of repute. Teaching 
by women was so common in those days that a special term was 
coined for women teachers, viz upadhyaya or upadhyayi^ and 
(ichdrya as distinguished from upadhyayam and achdryanl, denoting 
wi\cs of teachers^ BhattojI DXkshita m his Siddhanta-kaumudi 
explains the former tcinis as “she w^ho herself is a teacher *’ Vasudeva 
Dikshita in his Bcilamanoramd (\^ol. I, pp 379-80) also supports the 
same mcw Panmi himself refers to women students of different 
branches of the Vedas Thus, the women students of the Katha 
school were called Katlii , Bahvnclil designates women students of 
the R:g-V eda [Brdamonorama and KdsJnkd) 

According to Patahjali, a brahmin w'oman w^ho studies the 
grammar of Apishah is called dpishald and a brahmm woman w'ho 
studies the IMlmamsa work of Kashakritsna is called kashakvitsTid ^ 
He also explains the formation of the w'ord audamegha as meaning 
a ])upil of a woman teacher called Audameghya 

All thc'^c p^o^ c that women of those days were not only great 

Ku\j\n!vas l<irnUrt 125, see nUo KiisJitka on Printtit, 4 ] 59 and 3 3 21 
’KStva* ana’s 1 iTrUil 2477 

on Vrtrtttfn, 3, on Pamrt, 4 1 14 Vol 2, p 205 Banaras Ed 
f'V nf cn tartufcn, 5. on Prtmri, 4 1 14 p 249 
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scholars of even very difficult subjects like grammar and Mimamsa, 
but also famous teachers having such a large number of students 
as to necessitate the coimng of special words to denote them 

From the above very brief account, it is clear that right from 
the Rig-Vedtc Age, the women of India took their due share, as 
equal partners with men, m all spheres, espeaally, the mtellectual 
and the cultural. Hence it is absurd to suggest, as is done strangely 
m all seriousness later on, that women are not at all entitled to equi 
faahties of study and education with men When we find women 
composmg Vedic hymns of the highest mtellectual and poetic 
acumen, when we find ’them challengmg men m open courts on 
most subtle philosophical discussions, when we find them as teachers, 
on their own rights, of profound metaphysical doctrmes, when we 
find them studymg and leammg from their teachers the deepest truths 
of life and reachmg the highest standard of education and knowl- 
edge — ^is It not manifestly ridiculous to hold “Amantra hi stnyo 
match” — “Women are not entitled to utter mantras’^ (Baudhayana, 
as quoted m the Shraddha-tattwa of the famous lawgiver Raghu 
nandana Smriti-tattwa, Vol I, p 298) 

The great venerauon m which these women scholars and 
teachers were held is proved by the fact that dunng the daily rishi- 
tarpana or offermg of water-hbations to sages, amongst a host of 
m^e sages, water is offered to three women sages also, viz G^gi 
Vachaknavl, Vadava PratitheyT and Sulabha Maitreyi {Ashwaldyana 
Onhya-sutra, 3 4 4.) 

From the above account, there cannot remam any vestige of 
doubt that right from the Rig-Vedic Age, women were fully entided 
to upanayana and brahmacharya, mitiation and Vedic studentship, 
equally with men 

(rv) SYSTEM OF WOMEN’s EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The next question to be discussed is whether the general system 
of education for boys was equally and in toto adopted m the case 
of girls also In the case of boys, as we have seen, educaaon was 
compulsorily residential, that is, they had to reside m the houses 
of their teachers, wearmg certam external signs and sym os o 
studentship, like the girdle and matted locks, and domg certam y 
duties, hke beggmg The question here is whether women, too, 
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\scrc ‘subject to the ^ery same rules and regulauons, and whether 
the) had to reside \\ith their teachers Unfortunately, no direct 
cMdcncc IS available with regard to this pomt. But from the 
following two famous Smnti passages or extracts from the laws of 
the celebrated lawgivers Yama and Harita, we get some mdicauons 
regarding this 

The passage from Yama, as quoted m the Viramitrodaya 
Soinskafa~pT(ikasJi(ij pp 402-3, is as follows. 

^Turakalpe kumafinam maunjt-bandhanam tshyate, 
Adhyapanaiicha veddnam sdvitri-vdehanantathd, 

Pild pjlrivyo bhrdtd vd natndm adhydpayet parah ; 

Swagrxhc chaiva kanydyd bhaiksha-charya vidhiyate ; 
Varjayed apnaiichiram jata-dharanam eroa cha.” 

The passage from Harita is as follows. “Dwvuidhdh strtyo 
brahmavadmyah sadyovadhwashcha Tatra brahmavddintnam 
upanayanam aginndhanam vedddhyayanam swagrthe cha bhtkshd 
charycti Sadyovadhundm tupasthite vtvdhe kathamchtd-upanayana 
mdtram kritvd vivdhah kdryaW* {Samskdra'ratnamdld, Vol. I, p. 165 
Quoted m Smritichandnka, Samskara-k^da ; Viramitrodaya Sams 
hara-prakdsha) 

The passages mean as follows: “In anaent times the tymg of 
the girdle was prescribed for girls, so also the teaching of the Vedas 
(to them) and the utterance of the sdvitri (gdyatri) (But now) no 
one .should teach them except their fathers, brothers or uncles ; the 
vow of begging should be practised by them only within the limits 
of their own houses , further, the wearing of deerskins, barks and 
maned locks should be given up by them” (Y ama) 

Women arc of two types brahmavddinxs or those who dis- 
course about Brahman, and sadyovadhus or those who are to become 
brides soon. Of these, the bralimavddxnxs are entitled to initiation, 
^acrificc. to hire, study of the Vedas and observance of begging alms 

in their own homes But the sadyovadhus are only initiated before 
they are married” {Hdrlta) 

Tht-=e two pab«;agcs arc very important, being the only ones of 
iheir kind and giving us an inkling into the practice m ancient 
^.im.t prescribes for his own time that girls should study at 
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home from their own relatives and be spared from most of the 
hardships of boys, such as wearmg barks. 

The second passage, from Harita, also clearly shows that women, 
whether mtendmg to lead a life of cehbate studentship or desirmg 
married life, are entitled to mmation, the former bemg further 
entitled to Vedic studies, ntuals and the utterance of Vedic mantras 

It is clear from the above that, m anaent times, women, too, 
used to reside m the houses of their teachers after mmation, wear 
the external signs of studentship and perform the daily prescribed 
duties But m course of time, m the case of girls, teadung by 
outsiders came to be deprecated, not to speak of residential teaching, 
as also the imposition of certam hard practices of external austenty 
Thus, the j&rst step of brmgmg girls away from the healthy external 
mfluences of great and good teachers and co nfinin g them within 
their parents’ houses, was taken And, still later, this process of 
confinement was completed when physical confinement came to be 
accompamed by mental confinement — when, in other words, the 
education of girls practically ceased. 

In later hterature also, some mdicanons may be found that 
girls, too, resided m the houses of their teachers. From the Uttara- 
Rama-charita of Bhavabhuti (Act II), we come to know that Atreyi 
resided in the hermitage of ValmSd with Lava and Kusha and 
studied the Vedic literature with them But when she could not 
keep pace with those exceptionally mteUigent boys, she left the 
hermitage and travelled all Ae way from the north to the Dandaka 
forest in the south to learn the Vedanta from Agastya and other 
sages In the Malatl-Madhava of Bhavabhuti (Act I), agam, the 
Buddhist nun K^andakl herself narrates that people from all 
parts of the country flocked to her place for mstruction and 
coaching 

All these are suffiaent hints to prove that women in ancient 
India not only resided in the houses of their venerable teachers, but 
sometimes also themselves kept and mstructed students of both 
sexes Marriage was by no means compulsory for them, and the 
special Vedic term ama-iur, meanmg an unmarried woman (e g 
Ghosha Rxg-Veda, I 1 17 7 , 2 17 7 , 10 39 3 , 8 21 15), shows 
that not a few of them preferred a hfe of single blessedness The 
Vedic brahmavadmts, who dedicated the whole of their lives to 
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the pursuit of Truth, were, in fact, not only by far the earliest 
but at the same nme among the best of all women ascetics of the 
u orld 

(v) COURSES OF STUDY FOR WOMEN IN THE VEDIC AND POST-VEDIC AGES 

As i\c have seen that during anaent times, men and women 
ucrc afforded equal opportunities for study, there can be litde doubt 
that the courses of study for both were practically the same. 
Especially in the field of higher studies, women, too, studied the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, together with the 
Vcddiigas, i\hich are enumerated in the Mundaka Upamshad'{l. 1. 5) 
as shtksha or the science of pronunciation and recitation, kalpa or 
method of performance of the Vedic rituals, vyakarana or grammar, 
nmikta or etymolog)% chhandas or metre, ]yotis}ia or astronomy- 
The four Vedas and these Vedangas are, however, characterized as 
a para vtdya or lower knowledge, while the knowledge of the Impensh- 
able One (akshara) alone is called para vidya or supreme knowledge. 
In. the Chhandogya Upantshad (7. 1 2), Narada mentions tiventy 
branches of study which he has mastered, such as the four Vedas, 
epics, mythology, grammar, the science of obsequies, mathematics, 
divination, chronology, logic, pohty, theology, the saence of sacred 
knowledge, demonology, mihtary science, astrology, the saence of 
snake-charming and the fine arts. But these, he also points out, have 
enabled him to be only a mantravid or a knower of the scriptures, 
and not an atmavid or a knower of the Self 

Tlicrc is no doubt that women, too, studied both the apara and 
the para vidya, and rose to be, as shown very bnefly above, great 
scholars, seers and teachers 

W omen vcrc also given full facilities for secular education no 
less than men. That the nomen of India were taught and became 
experts in the art of ^sriting, becomes clear from the hymns of the 
\ cdic women seers — for these hymns, apart from their \aluc from 
the philosophic and other points of view, are also pieces of literary 
perfection, breathing a depth of feeling, originality of expression 
and freshness of style amazmg in so very early compositions 

This poetic tradition was fortunately continued nil a later age, 
and H:da*s famous anthology of \crses Gatha-saptashati (1st century 
BC) contains verses by eight Prakrita poetesses, like Anulakshml, 
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Asuladdhi, Madhavl, Prahata, Reva, Roha, Shashiprabha and 
Baddhavahl. 

Women were also taught many j5ne arts, especially smgmg, 
playmg on mstruments and dancmg. Even m the Vedic rituals, 
women took a promment part for their aptitude m music. Probably, 
they were taught music as a part of their Sama-Vedic education. In 
the Rig-Veda (9 66 8), women are found to smg on ceremomal 
occasions In the Mahavrata, wives smg and play on vanous kmds 
of mstruments (9 56 3) Satydshadha Shrauta-sutra (16 6 21), 
Shdnkhdyana Shrauta-sutra (17 3 14), Ldtydyana Shrauta-sutra 
(4 6), etc mention a long hst of difficult mstruments, played by 
women, like apaghdtahkd, tdluka-vind, kdnda-vtnd, and pichhord 
Ldtydyana Shrauta-sutra (4 2 5) pomts out that wives should sit to 
the west of the udgdtri (chanter) and play the lutes alternately 
According to the Vardha Grihya-sutra, the bride plays on vanous 
mstruments, like dunduhhi (drum) and gomukha (horn), for gettmg 
excellent children, espeaally for bemg blessed with charming 
daughters 

In the Rtg-Veda itself, we find references to women’s aptitude 
for dancmg (1 9 2, 4) 

Women durmg the^ Vedic Age were also good orators, and 
attended pubhc and learned assembhes or places of popular enjoy- 
ment 

Even m the present age, the age of women’s emancipation, 
mihtary tr ainin g is as yet demed to women But m the Rig-Veda, 
we find mention of tivo women warriors, Vadhnmatl and Vishpala, 
m the hymn of the female seer Ghosha (10 39 40) Both of them 
took part m actual fightmg m the batde-field When Vadhrimati 
had her hands cut off 'm batde, the two Ashwimkumaras, on her 
mvocation, appeared there and gave her a pair of gold hands 
Vishpala was a soldier m the army of Kmg Khela When owing 
to enemy action her leg was severed, the Ashwmikumaras gave her 
a new leg and power of walkmg (cf 1 118 8 , 1 112 10) 

The case of Mudgalani, wife of Mudgala, also proves that durmg 
the Vedic Age, women were given full facilities for mihtary trainmg- 
She drove her husband’s chariot m the batde, conquered his enemies 
and chased them out We find another fightmg Aryan v^oman in 
ShashlyasT {Rig-Veda, 5 61 6, 9) 
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The abonginal Dasas, too, seem to have had their womenfolk 
spcaally trained in warfare, and also to have possessed regular female 
armies* This is clear from a hymn where it is tauntingly said: 
To the Dasa, women are weapons What harm can his feeble 
armies do to me>'’ (5 30. 9) As reermtment of women to armies 
was a normal thing in those days, killing women m battle-fields was 
not considered unchivalrous For example, we find Indra killing 
Danu, mother of Vritra, fighting by her son’s side {Rtg-Veda, 1 32 9). 
That women had full faciliues for military trainmg in ancient times 
IS also proved by the term shaktiki, as mentioned by Patanjah 
(4. 1 15 6), meaning a woman spear-bearer. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of the sixty-four arts to 
be mastered by w-omen, as mentioned in Vatsyayana’s famous Kama- 
ultra (2nd century BC). These include unparalleled varieties of 
subjects, such as singing, playing, dancing, painting, making 
garlands, sewing, poetry-writing, tending trees, carpentry, physical 
training and military trainmg From this we can well conceive of 
the vei*)^ liberal and extensive education afforded to ancient Indian 
w omen, who were expected to be well versed in so many subjects 1 

4 Women’s Education in the Epic Age 

(l) IN niE ACE OF THE RAM AY AN A 

1 lie high standard of women’s education set up during the 
\Tdic Age i\as fortunately continued to a large extent during the 
I'.jiic Age as well The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
immort.vl epics of India, arc resplendent with the acts and achieve- 
ments of a good many learned and qualified women. A very brief 
.account is given here. 

In the ivdi'kanda or first section of the Ramayana, we find a 
buiunful \crsc depicting the graaous qualidcs of the women of 
ANodhvfi (Ch 6) Befitting the reign of a worthy king, women 
loo, were given full opportunities for education of various kinds 
That vvomen, too, like men, were entitled to upanayana or initiation 
and brahmacharya or Vcdic studentship is proved by the right they 
enjoyed to take pan in various Vedic rites and utter the holy Vedic 
vtatyrr.K Fhus, unmarried girls, considered to be epitomes of purity 
. nd ptifectton, were chosen for the signal honour of welcoming 
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Rama on his return to Ayodhya from the forest, and givmg him the 
purificatory bath first (6 131 38, 62)® Srta is described as per- 
formmg the sandhya or offermg daily Vedic prayers That is why, 
when Hanumat could not find her m Lanha after a long search, he 
decided to wait for her on the banks -of a nver where she was sure 
to turn up for offermg her daily Vedic prayers (5 14. 50-1) 

Kausalya also is found to perform holy sacrifices When Rama went 
to take leave of her before gomg to the forest, he found her offermg 
oblations to Fire along with the utterance of appropriate mantras 
(2 20 IS) Tara, thn wife of Vah, IS another mstance of a learned 
woman well versed m the Vedic lore When Vah went to fight with 
his brother Sugriva, Tara performed sacrifices to secure his victory 
(4 16 12) Thus, in the Ramayana, mstances are not rare of 
women performing sacrifices and uttermg mantras even on their 
own right 

In the Rarridyana we also find some mstances of ascetic women 
engaged m the study, teachmg and preachmg of the highest Truth 
For example, Shramanl Shaban, die disaple of Matanga, with her 
hermitage on Lake Pampa, is described as wearmg barks and matted 
locks, havmg reached the highest pomt of ascetic perfection, and 
bemg honoured by great ascetics (3 74. 10, 32) 

The Rdmdyana depicts women as enjoymg a high soaal 
position as well The wife, as usual, is regarded as the very prop of 
family hfe, and the mother an object of supreme honour In the 
Kishkmdha-km<^, for example, it is said that the wufe is the very 
self of a man (24 38) In the Ayodhya-kanda, the mother is 
enjomed to be honoured as much as the father. 

In the pohtical sphere also, women were granted equal rights 
For example, when Sita desired to accompany Rama to the forest, the 
great and revered sage Vasish^ha, the spiritual preceptor of the royal 
family, tried his best to dissuade her with the proposal that she should 
reign over the kmgdom durmg the absence of her husband , as the 
wife was the very self of the husband, it befitted Slta to rule his 
kmgdom m his place (2 37 234) This smgle example prommendy 
shows the very high standard of scholarship and efficiency reached 
by women of those days and the pohtical recogmtion of their equal 
rights with men, so that wise men and real well-mshers of the country 

‘ The references to the text are from the Madras Law Journal Press edition 
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like Vn?)shtlia did not have a moment’s hesitation to offei even the 
croun to a uoman. 

The abo\c is sufficient to show that durmg the age of the 
RunwyniiOf too, the uomen of India kept their colours flymg in all 
<;phcrcs of learning and progress, and achieved notable success m 

them all 

(n) IN run ace of the mahabharata 

The Mahabharata (“the great India”), rightly so called, is far 
larger in extent and contents than the Ramayana, and naturally 
contains a far more elaborate account of the education and learning 
of women during the Epic Age. A very bnef account of the same 
is given here 

As in the case of wnmen in other ages, so here also the evidence 
regarding women’s right to education and leammg is rather mdirect. 
That is, It IS known from the cases of a large number of learned 
\\omen that women of those ages wnre given full facihties for aU kinds 
of education As these learned women of the Mahabharata will be 
dealt with in two separate articles, only a few cases are being referred 
to here 

As during the Vcdic Age, so m the age of the Mahabharata also, 
women’*; full right to vaishthika brahmacharya or a hfe of cehbate 
a‘:ceticwm is iccogmzcd Hence w'c meet with some prominent women 
n':cctics here The most celebrated of these is perhaps Sulabha, who, 
not finding a suitable husband, embraced a life of celibate studentship 
and roamed about alone from place to place in search of the highest 
i rmh, imiil she reached the court of King Janaka m Mithila, a great 
•scholar Ner-^cd in the highest lore leading to salvation. Even such a 
celebrated scholar was compelled to recognize Sulabha’s deep learning 
after a thorough examinanon, and w'as taught by her (12. 320)’’ 

Shu.i was another woman ascetic who studied all the Vedas and 
attained spiritual perfection (5 109. 18-9). 

The daughter of Sh.indilya also embraced a hfe of celibate 
‘'tilde ntship and achic\cd the maximum perfection in asceticism 
(9. 5hr>si 

Kut onh tho-^e women who voluntarily chose a life of celibacy, 
hut --omc of those who entered the family hfe were versed in 

' H r itVr- Lfj tl'r tfxi nre from the Bombav edition 
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the knowledge of Brahman or the highest philosophical lore. In the 
Han-vamsha, a learned woman, wife of Prabhasa, is described as a 
hrahmavadim, an expounder of Brahman, attaining the highest per- 
fection m yoga and embracmg the life of a wandenng mendicant 
Gautami was also a knower of Brahman, which enabled her to 
give a learned discourse on the state after death, even when her only 
son died of snake-bite (13 1) 

Another famous woman scholar was Arundhati, wife of the great 
sage Vasishtha, who was equal to her husband m scholarship and 
versed m all subjects She was an dcharya or teacher on her own 
nght, and rook a special care to teach only those who were really 
desirous of knowledge (13 130 2) 

In the age of the Mahabhdrata, women also were permitted to 
enter the vdnaprastha dshrama or repair to the forest for a hfe of 
austerity and meditation For example, after the -death of Kin g 
Pandu, his grand-mother SatyavatT, with her two daughters-m-law, 
repaired to a forest for pracusmg austerities and died there (I 128 
12-3) After Krishna's demise, too, Satyabhama and his other queens 
went to a forest and practised severe penances (16 7 74) 

Fiom the above, it is clear that durmg the age of the Mahd- 
bhdrata also, women were entitled to brahmavidya or the philosophy 
of Brahman, and as such to upanayana or mitiation and brahma- 
chary a or Vedic studentship 

In the Mahdbhdrata period, there were women versed not only 
in the highest philosophy but also m other branches of knowledge 
Among the women members of the royal family, many were well 
grounded m pohtics and at the same tune deeply religious in nature 
Gandhari, wife of the bhnd king Dhntarashtra, was perhaps the most 
celebrated woman in the Epic Age Her immortal saying, Yato 
dharmastato jayah” (Victory pertams only to the side of nght), when 
she refused to wish success even to her own son Duryodhana, has 
passed mto a classic She is described as very learned, mteUigent, 
versed m rehgious practices, etc (15 28 5) We. find Gandhari 
engaged m a learned pohtical discussion with her son-m the open 

court (5 129) i > 

Other royal ladies, like Kuntf and Draupadf, also supply vdiy 

good instances o£ the incomparable strength of character versanbty 
and scholarship of women of anaent India Draupadi is often charac- 
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tcri/cd ns a scholar and versed m religious lore (12. 14. 4) Vidura, 
mspinng her defeated son to exert himself and conquer his enemies, 
nand*; out as a unique example of the unshakable courage and deter- 
mination of Indian t\omen (5. 129) Her fiery tvords will ever rank 
amongst the greatest heroic utterances of women. 

Instances are found m the Mahabharata from w'hich w^e can 
gather that women of tliose days were taught such arts as dancing, 
ringing and instrumental music For example, Uttara, daughter of 
King Viriita, and her companions w’cre taught these arts at home 
{?> 232). iM.ldhavi, daughter of King Yayati, was also an expert in 
music (4. 11. 12-3) 

It has been shown above tliat in ancient times, teaching w'as 
residential not onlv for men but also for women In the Mahabharata, 
though no direct etidcncc is available, it is evident that some speaally 
gifted women, like Sulabha, did study in the homes of their spiritual 
preceptors. Others, of course, tvere taught at home, as proved m the 
tacy of Draiipadi and Uttara Those w'hose fathers were teachers 
were naturally taught at home by them 

I'rom the above brief account, it is clear that m the age of the 
Mnluibharnta also, due attention was paid to the education of women, 
as n rc'^ult of which many women of those days were able to reach 
the lughest level of academic perfection They also enjoyed equal 
rights witli men in all spheres — domestic and soaal In the Maha- 
bhriraui, the wife is spoken of .as the best friend of a man (1 74 41), 
and women in general as objects of great veneration, symbols of 
supreme .auspiciousncss, sirtuc incarnate, lights of the family, | beauty 
and wealth of the home, and objects of special care and attention 
(5. 3B 11) The \ersc from the Manu-smnti (3. 56) quoted at the 
benummg of this article is almost a reproduction of Mahabharata 
(13 ^5. 5 6) 

Such was the glonous position of women during the great 
Fp’c Age. 


5 W'oMi's's EnucATios iv tiu J.mva and BuDDinsT Pfriods 

nunng the j.asna and Buddhist penod*; no less, the women of 
hidia .achieved marvellous success in the sphere of education and 
> hi toinmnn with men, women aho were admitted into 

' ' o'l !ri ' ro’d gntn iuli facilities for the highest kind of education 
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Thus the Jaina and Buddhist systems of education, famed throughout 
the world for their broadness and depth, were universal m their 
nature, being apphcable to all alike, irrespective of caste, creed or 
sex These spiritually tramed women not only reached a high degree 
of academic educauon but also undertook to preach their faith of 
umversal love and brotherhood and dedicated themselves to social 
service 

M ahavira, the la st and most celebrated of the tiventy-four 
J ama /Man^gmsT saints)^ was^vy^hh^~lirbis" oudook and ^ver 
hesitatedjx>_admit wom^^q the Order He orgamzed~his1E»llb^rs 
into four categories— monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen Jamism, 
how^^r, came to be divided mto two main sects, Digambaras and 
Shwetambaras _ jThe former do not beheve that women are capable 
of att^mg salvation (moksha), and so they do not admit women 
mtq_ Ae_jDrder _ .But. the Shwetambara sect, bemg much more 
hberal, makes no distinction between the sexes and freely admits 
aspirants of both mto the Order As a matter o f fac^far more 
women than men, viz thirty-six thousand women as agamst fourteen 
thousand men, renounced~tEe’'wbfld”ahH became n uns AT their 
headTi^~Chandan2, a first cousin of Mahavira, or, according to 
another accountT^his aunt These Jaina nuns, mdudmg nch and 
resectable lacbesj even queehs^Iike Paumaval were held m great 
reverence, and often designated as ‘noble ladies’ Thus Jamas were 
speaally progressive m opemng new channels of rehgious education 
tcTwomeh, "even at such an early age 
— In-the'case of the Buddhist Order, it is true that the deputation 
of women led by MahS^HP^^ Gotami, the aunt of Buddha, was 
thnce refused permission by him to enter the Order, and that it was 
only after a very strong plea by Ananda, his favourite disciple, that 
women were finally admitted to the Order But there is nothing to 
show that Buddha himself was really reluctant to afford women 
equal opportunities with men m this respect, or had doubts regardmg 
their capacities In the famous canonical work,® it is beautifully said 

“And be it woman, be it man, for whom 
Such chariot doth wait, by that same car 
Into Nibbana’s presence shall they come 

‘ The Book of the Kindred Sayings, part I, p 45 
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Vhn<. <^unng the Jnina and Buddhist periods, women got full facUi- 
15”- for developing iheir spiritual potcntialmes. 

Onlv a brief reference to that monument of women's spiritual 
and iitcraiw* achievements, the TherVgatha (Songs of the Nuns) will 
MiOicc to prove the verv' high standard of learning reached by the 
V fimen of iho'^c day*^ This is really a remarkable volume of psalms, 
of more than five hundred stanzas, and attributed to 
<.vcntv-onc Buddhist them or Sisters (omitting the authors of the 
jinvms ascribed to the followers of Pa^achara collectively) The 
riumt i*^ juacnrally the same, viz. glonfication of the Buddhist ideals 
I'f remmeiation and perfection — nirvana Some of these nuns might 
have renounced the world because of unhappy home life, family 
lu.rcavcmcnt':, poverty and so on But cases are not wanting of 
nun*; embracing the Order, not in a negative spint of escapism, but 
om of an inborn aversion to the sensuous hfe and hankenng for a 
spiritual one. For example, Dhamma, though mduricd to a suitable 
hinhaiul, dccircs to renounce the world, hut not getting his consent, 
enters the Order after his death (verse 17) , Anopoma, rich, beautiful 
and widely courted, yet decides to embrace a life of cehbacy (verses 
, Gutia (verses 163 ff.) and Rohm! (verses 271 ff), were rich 
.nn<i cjualified, but each refuses a royal suitor, herself becomes a 
Ihiddlnst and persuades her parents to be so (verses 288 if.), and so on. 

Many of the*:c thefts earned the reputation of being great 
tc.5ch',rs, preachers and social workers Among them, perhaps the 
gicatc*; preacher was Dhammadinna,^ who was regarded as the 
k.uiing vonian preacher {dhavimakathika^ of those days Once 
Uin.'-itonctl hv her former husband Visakha, she instructed him on 
v.'Kou'' tenets and vv..;; highly praised by Buddha himself for her 
^ ^ U 1 k was another famous woman orator and teacher 


who in'cd to uath ilie Buddhist doctrine to large gatherings in a very 
..p(i *.irnple wav Another celebrated woman preacher was 
P (f.t' (i.ii.i { I ht'n gritiifi, 112 ft), herself vvcll versed in the Vwaya, 
wi'o to the Order as man) as five hundred women, grief- 

o the de.uh of their sons, and showed them the way to 


! ia-nrnm% on rhrngattS). pp 15 20, The Booh of the 

v^' i,p :i 

- i . , P.n Therl E^ihS), pp 57 61 . The Book of the 
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salvation She also converted another group of thirty women hy 
her soul-stirrmg preachings Khema, wife of Kmg Bimhisara, was 
another Buddhist nun to become a celebrated teacher She and 
Uppalavanna were praised by Buddha himself as models for nuns ” 
It is said that when Khema, who earned the reputation of being a 
great orator, gave a long discourse to Kmg Pasenadi on Buddha’s 
existence or non-existence after death, her teachmgs entirely talhed 
with those of Buddha himself on the subject ThuUananda. also 
dehghted the kmg by her mspirmg addresses and was presented his 
own cloak by him. In the Vznaya-pitaka (Vol. 4) she is thnce 
referred to as a great teacher of the Dhamma (pattha) and twice as 
a famous reciter (bhanaka) The same epithets are apphed to 
Bhadda Kapils m the same passage. The Book of the Gradual 
Sayings (Vol 5, p 37) says that Kajangala, without ever hearmg 
Buddha or his disciples preach, explamed Buddha’s utterances to 
laymen m such a manner as to gam high praise from the Master 
Bhadda Kundalakesha,’^ who, after renouncing the world, wandered 
aU over the country m search of knowledge and approached learned 
men wherever available, was such an expert debater that she was 
defeated only by Sanputta. 

Examples are also not wanting of women engaged in learned 
debates and discourses with the Enhghtened One himself. For 
example, we find Prmcess Sumana and Prmcess Chandi discoursmg 
to Buddha on the topics of givmg alms and keeping the five shilas 
(modes of good conduct), respectively. 

These few cases will suffice to show the very high standard of 
mteUectual and spiritual progress attamed by Indian women durmg 
the Buddhist period 

r 

6 Women’s Education in the Age of Early Smhitis 

Unfortunately, through many causes, soaal and pohncal, mto 
which we need not enter here, women’s position in society began 
to deteriorate during the Smriti Age, and they came to be barred 
from Vedic education But even durmg this dark age, education 
of women never entirely ceased This is clear from the honoured 

The Book of the Gradual Sayings, 1 14 4, Vol 1, p 21 
** The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 44 10 1, part 4, pp 265-9 
” Paramattha-dipani (Commentary on Thefi-gdtha), pp 99-108 
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place given to "women, specially to mothers, m the Smriti soQety 
Wc have already seen, ho\\ the Manu-smuh, the most celebrated 
and perhaps the most ancient of all the Smriu-Samhitas, pays a great 
tribute to \\omen In another oft-quoted beautiful verse, it says 
that one acharya (spintual teacher) excels ten upadhyayas (salaried 
sectional teachers) m glory , the father excels a hundred acharyas in 
glorv' , but the mother excels a thousand fathers in glory (2. 145-6) 
In the Atri’smriu (14), another ancient Smriu, too, the mother 
IS stated to be the greatest guru or object of veneration on earth 
This Smnti also shows a remarkable sense of justice and fair play 
in dealing with cases of abducted women, and recommend that as 
women, being pure by nature, can never be polluted by external 
circumstances beyond their control, they are never to be discarded 
or excommunicated (Atri'smritij I88fE). The ancient and cele- 
brated Smritis of Yajnavalkya and Parashara also emphasize the 
inherent purity of women in a hke manner^ {Ydjnavalkya-smnti, 71 ; 
Pardshara-smriti, 24-5). 

Though no direct evidence is available from the above Smritis 
icgardmg women’s education in those days, yet from the honourable 
position of women in society, it may be inferred that som^ kmd of 
home education was not denied to them. 

In fact, after explaining the samskaras (ceremonies), from 
pialarma (natal rites) to iipanayana (mitiation), Manu vrinds up by 
‘laying that all these ceremonies are to be performed m their entirety 
also m the case of women, but without mantras (sacred texts), 
marriage being the only ceremony that has to be performed with Vedic 
mantras in the case of women [Manu-smnti, 2. 66-7). Thus, 
although the formal ceremony of iipanayana was discontinued at 
the time of Manu, w*omen were entitled to education in some other 
form, whatever be the actual practice in vogue. 

7. Conclusion 

From the brief outline given above, we get indeed a very bright 
picture of the position of women in the Vedic Age and the rights 
and facilities enjoyed by them then. It is true that this glorious 
porition gradually deteriorated in course of time, opening the door 
to :t flood of social evils, wholly unauthorized by our own scriptures 
ami hw books such as denial of education to women, child marriage, 
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denial of proprietary rights to women, widow-bummg, and so on 
But, as already pomted out, even durmg the dark Middle Ages of 
foreign conquest and soaal anarchy, the torch of learnmg was kept 
burmng by Indian women, and whatever happened to deprive them 
of their legitimate birthrights, did so more through conventional 
prejudice than through actual mjunctions For it is the sacred books 
themselves that say * “Kanyapyevam palaniya shikshaniyatiyatnatah” 
— a girl, too, should be brought up and educated with as much c^ire 
as a son [Mahamrvana Tantra^ 8 47) Is it not Rajashekhara, the 
great poet, dramatist and rhetonaan, who declares imhesitatmgly m 
his celebrated work Kavya-niimamsd “Purushavat yoshito^pi kavt- 
bhaveyuh, samskdro hydtmani samavaiti, na stramam paurusham 
vd vibhdgam apekshate Shruyante dnshyante cha rdjaputryo 
mahdviatya-duhitaro ganikdh kautuki-hhdrydshcha shdstra-prahata- 
buddhayah kavayashcha'^ (p 53) — ^Like men, women too, can be 
poets For potenaahty inheres m the self, irrespective of sex 
differences It is heard as also seen that prmcesses, daughters of 
mimsters, courtesans and concubmes are possessed of an extensive 
knowledge of the scriptures and also are poets 

Thus the zemth of education and learmng, reached by India 
at the very dawn of human avihzation — which, however, by no 
means marks the dawn of her culture, but rather the meridian — ^has 
been mamtamed, m some form or other, all through the ages The 
Mahdbhdrata (13 11, 14) declares m a simple way 

“Nityam nivasate lakshmih kanyahdsu pratishthitd” 

— In the person of a girl, resides ever steadily fortune as well 
as grace 

The immortal poet Kahdasa sings out j’oyfuUy 

“Kanyeyam kula-jivitam” [Kumdra-sambhava, 6 63) 

—The gul IS the very hfe of the family 

The heart of India has always accepted this, whatever be her 
outer, easily misrepresented, occasional deahngs 
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CHAPTER V 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN MODERN INDIA 


I. Social Changes 

In order to give a proper estimate of the position of women in 
modem India, it is necessary to take into account not only the 
achievements and their effects as are to be observed at the present day 
but also the age-long story of the hopes and aspirations as well as the 
endeavours and frustrations which have culmmated in the present 
position — a story whose end is yet untold In the previous chapters 
of this \ olume such an attempt has been made. 

The task is rendered difficult by the warring ideals that India’s 
conquest and subjugation by less spiritually advanced nations has let 
loose on a people vhosc best traditions have subordinated the welfare 
of tliis worldly life to the ultimate goal of spiritual salvation. 

A heritage of the noblest philosophies of the world, however, 
was not able to protect them, owing to the failure of its adherents to 
understand and practise it propeily m their lives, in recent times from 
the pangs of hunger and degradation, on such a nation-wide scale 
ns has never been experienced before by a civihzed people. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Indian ivomen, with their emaciated 
diildren and frustrated partners, should sometimes have looked 
lo^\a^ds the Western world for a better w'ay of existence, having lost 
aith in their own ancient ideals of patience, submission and devotion 
c women of our countr^'^ have usually identified their religion 
\ii 1 1 1C \cr} act of living, and sublimated their simplest household 
tunes a most into sacramental rites, Now^ that the old sense of 
i nt\^ ns \anis cd, as the result of w'ar, famine, communal stnfe, 
tconomic causes partition and change of governmental pnnciples, 
cy me t ^ cs in a w orld to whose standard of values they have 
to reonentate themselves. Hence the confusion, hence the faU from 

rememUpr!!^^ Present thinkers deplore Yet it must always be 

ci‘^ilv dn ^ tnnatc character of a whole nation does not 

c-tl> diange Underneath this poor facade, somethmg of the old 
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marble beauty still lurks The ruthless search for earthly happiness, 
the meaningless worship of comfort, the desire to dominate over all 
others and to violate all that stands in one’s way m order to seize and 
to possess — these have overwhelmed the societies and governments 
of the West, but they are ahen to our very nature, and though this 
quahty of passivity has earned for us the opprobrium of slothfulness 
and cowardice, it has also left open for our daughters the gateway 
to peace ^ 

In our proverbially slow-moving motherland, as everyAvhere else 
m the world, tunes have changed Our mothers were not faced with 
such utter finanaal disastei , they may not have been wealthy, but 
they enjoyed a security and protection not to be dreamed of m this 
age of uncertamty and unrest Their sheltered hfe is a thing of the 
past the finanaal msis of this generation is of such gigantic propor- 
tions as to requue the utmost resources of both men and women 

Accordmgly the whole face of soaety has undergone a corre- 
spondmg change The segregation of women has disappeared except 
m extremely orthodox and well-to-do famihes The advent of m- 
dependence was heralded, not by the bloivmg of conch-shells, but by 
the crymg of starving children, depnved of aU shelter and sustenance 
m the course of the twofold exodus foUowmg the partition of India 
into the Indian Umon and Pakistan Hunger knows no shame The 
dehcate ladies of many proud households have been obhged to wajk 
for miles m the dust and pubhc gaze for the sake of a handful of rice 
for their children The old order could not withstand the stram, 
and strife and famme accomphshed m ten years what would other- 
wise not have been effected m fifty, namely, the emanapation of 


our women 

It must not be forgotten that these calaimties occurred chiefly 
m northern India, where women were comparatively constricted The 
change, however, is perceptible everyivhere now The purdah had 
never found many supporters m south India, where the Mushm 
empue had httle or no mfluence In the north too, some movement 
m the proper direction had aheady commenced after the first World 
War The passmg of the Sarda Act m 1929 prevented guls from 
bemg married before the age of fourteen As a result, girls schools 
became more popular, and the number of guls studying in colleges 
maeased to some extent 
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No amount of legislation, however, can improve the status of 
women, unless the women themselves grow conscious of their own 
dignit) and the responsibilities attendant thereon As late as in 1904 
Sister Nivedita wToie in her Weh of Indian Life that once their 
huchen dunes were over, the ladies of the household had nothing to 
do sa\c gossip and pray. Our \ery misfortunes have become our 
benefactors Even the more well-to-do vvomen of India have now 
recognized the dignity of w’ork. The Indian Union has thrown open 
the doors of all educational institutions, services and lines of 
employment for competent w'omen. We have women doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, statesmen, oflice administrators, secretaries, clerks, 
musicians and artists, and had even a wnman Governor of an 
important province, who might be mentioned among the wisest and 
most honoured administrators in our country. Many women go 
abroad every year for professional and technical training. 

These praisew'orthy instances, how'ever, are more the exception 
than the rule The overw'helming majonty of Indian women are as 
far removed from the decorated zenana dolls of the Western imagi- 
nation, or the sophisticated career women mentioned here, as possible. 
In Bengal and the Punjab, hundreds of thousands of women refugees 
and displaced persons as well as wives and wudows of respectable 
middle class families, wuth the scantiest of education at their com- 
mand and the most spotless reputation behind them, find themselves 
oiihgcd to marshal all their resources in order to earn a few rupees 
as untrained canteen w’orker, needle woman, domestic help, factory 
h.md or miserable seller of every imaginable article This degrada- 
tion of middle-class economy is a million times worse than the 
]K)\city of the labouring classes, whose women have always been 
accustomed to work in the field, factory and mine, and have no past 
dignities to regret and no present position to maintain 

Such IS the condition of the women of the middle classes at the 
present day. E\en one generation ago such a woman ivould not have 
i)ecn called upon to plunge into this struggle for existence, but w’ould 
ha^e led the quiet, patient, pious life of the Hindu housewife, 
'encranng her husband's parents, worshipping the tulasl (holy basil) 
plant, attending to her husband’s needs and cherishing her children 
She would probably have been unlettered or just able to read and 
'•rue, and if unusually cle\cr to keep her household accounts as well. 
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but she would have been famihar with the scnptures, submissive to 
the dictates of Providence, a mmistenng angel m the house and very 
helpless outside She would have been obedient and conservative 
and would rather have died than become a wage-earner She would 
have remembered her prayers mormng and evening. 

This new emancipation bom of necessity does not stand on 
sulEciently firm ground Most of these women are semi-ilhterate 
wage-earners, forced to work by circumstances, but always regrettmg 
the past days of plenty and ever ready to return to the old comfort- 
able dependence, mto which they would no longer fit as snugly as 
before, having once tasted the sweet fruit of independence and the 
pleasure of handlmg money, however meagre, of their own earmng 
There can never be total emancipation for women so long as they 
depend wholly on men for their very livehhood, the care of a home 
and the drudgery it entails having always been omitted by umversal 
male consent from the hst of services for which wages should be paid 
'^The only way, therefore, to ensure any permanent hberty for 
women is to give them a wider and more practical education, such as 
will enable them to fight for their own nghts, shoulder their own 
burdens and support themselves, if need be At present there is no 
arrangement for free primary education even for men in India 

Next let us consider the legal position of the modem Indian 
woman m relation to her financial and educational problems Almost 
aU Hmdu women of middle-class famihes are married, for the sake 
of their futuie provision, if for nothmg else Yet how htde security 
the law really gives them, if the worst comes to the worst f Though 
nommally the wife is the head of the household along with her 
husband, he has the nght to marry again, should he so desire She 
cannot claim any compensation except her mamtenance, and that 
only on the condition that she hves m her husband’s house, where 
the new wife is mstalled Her husband is the legal guardian of her 
children and the owner of all the family possessions, except the 
money, jevels, clothes and furniture which compnse her stridhana 
(private property). He may abandon her, should the occasion arise, 
but she may never divorce him, however grave the provocauon, except 
by cHcajaery of which she would normally never dream. Actually 
she generally wins her husband’s respect, love and fidelity, handles 
the household expenses and acts as his chief adviser, but there are 
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\cr\ lev legal remedies for her, should matters be othennse Un- 
fioiihtcdi\ m thece hard da)s even one vife and one family rare often 
nK>rc th*in a man tan maintain, and polygamy is almost unheard of , 
hm laub I’.crc rcalh made to protect the unfortunate and control the 
bv-lucakcr, and ilicicm the Hindu marnage laws fail. 

India IS not a single country, but a sub-conunent of many races 
and manv languages There is little outward similarit)^ between the 
‘-trtdmg irouscr'Clad Punjabi w'oman and the retirmg Bengalee draped 
m hti modest shadi (cloth) The fair and blue-eyed Kashmiri has 
htiit m common with the dark-skinned Tamils of the south Neither 
iheir treasured jewels nor their daily diet reveal any resemblance 
But far stronger than these trivial dissimilarities are the old Sanskritic 
ideals which bind them together and make them venerate the same 
cjualnics of renunciation, compassion and devotion, anaent ideals of 
service and dedication inspired in the age of Vedic simplicity and 
forccfulness and handed dowm from mother to daughter through 
countless generations 

It IS true that there are a few' matriarchal communities in south 
India and among the hill tribes m the north, but their number is 
m^^ignificant The overwhelming majority of Indian women have 
.uccjitcd wifehood and motlierhood as their natural role, and therein 
Iks then greatest weakness as w'ell as their most glorious strength ^ 


2 Attitude towards Marriage 

]'<)r the foolish and utterly ignorant marriage is indeed a denial 
of St If c\piossion, but for the wise and the educated it is the noblest 
t.irtcr that the world has to offer A good marriage gives such oppor- 
nimries of fulfilment and service as may never be found elsewhere 
i ilus day the nonUiil Indian woman accepts marriage as her natural 
do‘>nu\. nor m peipctual tutelage, as has heretofore been often quoted, 
a tiuidntxe that commenced under her father, continues undci her 
hu<-!nnd and will end under her son, but as a proper partner, not in 
itv.ihv wuh hei husband o\er personal rights, but bound in scriice 
vuh him h.r the wclfnie of the family and the nation 

lo t]\i, \\ e‘;teni judgement this betokens a slave mcntalitv, hut 
h^h m uuuun look upon it otherwi-^e Indeed, it is an anomaly that 
in < tunte whcK Women hate fought for their freedom and rights 
Uj, a ^ Hi raoons, the'rc should he •'■uch fetensh competition among 
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almost all adult and even adolescent women m order to secure a 
husband at any cost A glance at the advertisement pages of any 
popular Western magazme strengthens the idea that the sole aim 
of dressmakers, chemists and cosmetic manufacturers is so to disgmse 
a plain girl as ivill enable her to catch a man’s eye with matri- 
mony as her final goal The Indian attitude appears more natural, 
dignified and simpler in every way. To the Indian girl even now 
manage j.sjQ^either frustration, nor^self-sajasfacuon, but a self-dedica- 
tion An Indian woman, to this day, does not marry her husband 
alone but adopts his whole family and identifies her own happiness 
with their well-bemg She is bound by ties of duty not only to her 
husband but also to his parents, brothers, sisters and even nieces and 
nephews This imposes a disaplme over her emotions and desires, 
no less rigorous than that of any school To her eyes the Western 
idea of farmly hfe, which excludes and resents a widowed mother’s, 
an invahd father’s or a nuned brother’s claims, appears mean and 
selfish m the extreme. The modem Indian woman is no slave to 
her family, but the dispenser of its welfare. She will gladly cook, 
sew, nurse and teach not only for her husband and children but also 
for those of his relations who may need her services This is not 
lustration, but the true fulfilment of her womanhood 

Frustration occurs when she finds no scope for her abihnes 
Once more the question of women’s education anses As has 
already been raentionedf because of the terrible poverty of the whole 
country, due to reasons mainly pohucal and economic m issue, a 
large secaon of the women of the imddle classes has been called 
upon by necessity to contnbute to the family exchequer Their 
tr ainin g having heretofore been in the nature of free household 
service, they find theinselves totally unfit for wage-earning Every 
soaal worker in modem India is famihar with the heart-breaking 
futihty of adult women with mteUigence and eagerness, for whom 
no employment may be found, and for whose education and traming 
there are few or no facihties 

3 Part of Education 

There is only one solution to the problem Every single girl 
or woman, before the responsibilmes of marriage are thmst upon 
her, should be trained to earn her own livelihood according to her 
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Station in life, regardless of inconveniences and public opinion 
Indeed, under present circumstances public opmioii will support 
the idea, and it is private opinion alone with which one will have 

to contend 

To go deeper into the question, the lives of Indian girls are 
conditioned by certain prejudices Nowadays, in all the towns, 
everyone who can possibly afford it sends his daughters to school 
An unlettered woman is to be found only among the very poor, the 
very orthodox and the labouring classes Middle-class people can 
no longer afford to keep then daughters under cover They walk 
to school, often in groups, servants bemg a luxury They take the 
pubhc conveyances ; some hire the services of the school bus, which 
is somewhat expensive , a few of the richer girls go in private cars. 
Their course of studies is almost the same as that of their brothers, 
though recently there is a talk of the need for a separate curriculum 
fox girls. Their clothes are perhaps a little more costly, their 
wanderings much more controlled In villages, very often there are 
no guls’ schools beyond the primary stage; sometimes one hears of 
co-education under strict surveillance, but as a rule the parents begin 
to look for a husband for their daughter as soon as sheds fourteen, 
though the marriage does not generally take place till she is about 
seventeen. 

The doivry system still prevails. Inter-caste marriages are still 
very unpopular. This state of affairs will probably continue tiU the 
young men and women of India begm to ^oose their own partners, 
but this again presupposes a certam degree of educational qualifica- 
tions on both sides Moreover, the number of unhappy mcirnages 
and infidehties and divorces among many advanced Western nations 
in spite of their more intelhgent attitude towards marriage has 
provided food for serious thought. 

The truth remains that Indian women must seek their fulfilment 
in their own way, the Indian way Though a certain section of 
educated society still bhndly imitates Western ways of thought and 
action and fashion, the more thoughtful have realized that if one 
has anything to contribute to the world, it must be conceived in one’s 
oun soul and be no external apjiendage The Indian woman must 
imbibe all the learning of tHe world, but be truly Indian in her 
thought, speech and action She must discard all superstition, put 
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aside all prudery and affectation and despise all imitation and 
flattery She must cherish her hentage of the acquisiuon of knowl- 
edge and humihty, be brave yet gentle, mdependent and eager to 
serve In her dress and manner she must proclaim to the world 
that she represents the best that India can contribute To be of 
her own country, and yet to assimilate the wisdom of the world — 
that is her only way to fulfilment 

It 18 generally supposed that m nuddle-class Indian famihes the 
problfetn of providmg her marriage expenses is so acute as to render 
a girl-child unwelcome to her own parents One must understand 
that lack of affection for the daughter is not the reason for this 
amtude, but anxiety for her future Once agam, with the growing 
popularity of education, it must of necessity soon be reahzed that 
the educated unmarried daughter may be an asset to the family and 
not a hability Indeed, in many advanced families such a woman 
has often proved to be a source of comfort to her parents m their 
old age. 

Careers In the present economic situation it is not only the 
unmarried woman who has to earn her hvelihood, but a large number 
of married women as well, because their husbands’ incomes are 
no longer adequate to the needs of their family We sometimes 
hear of husband and wife both practismg as doctors , married 
teachers, too, are fairly common One also comes across married 
nurses, though nursmg as a profession has long been considered 
unworthy of women from respectable families It is only recently, 
with the reorganization of the nursmg federation and the higher 
educational qualifications now msisted upon, that nursmg as a 
profession is slowly winning the digmty it undoubtedly deserves as 
one of the noblest occupations women may undertake Most 
hospitals tram nurses, who are sent up for state examinations, and 
for whose encouragement stipends and generous scholarships are 
awarded for higher studies in this country and abroad 

4. Reorientation 

The whole of Indian society is relaxing gradually The orthodox 
restnctions on food and eatmg habits are slowly grouing out of 
fashion Women who study or go out to work must perforce adopt 
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more liberal habits, often to the constemauon of the older genera- 
tion This does not mean that Indian women are growmg away 
from the old ideals that once made them famous m history What 
one eats and what one wears are trivial matters, which should 
always be adapted to arcumstances. For many centimes too much 
importance was given to such thmgs SwamI Vivek^anda deplored 
that our rehgion should appear to have taken refuge m our kitchen 
utensils. If our present tragic penury has restored our sense of 
proportion even m this smgle direction, it has helped the cause of 
Indian women to a great extent 

Our Indian-ness does not he m our food or m our dress, but m 
a deeper outlook which underlies all our thoughts and actions — an 
outlook embodying quahnes of smcenty, simphcity and kmdness 
If m our frantic search for a solution to our present problems we 
lose these eternal quahnes, then mdeed we are unfortunate — ^we 
whose traditions survived centuries of dommanon by foreigners 
holding alien faiths From them even m our utmost extremity our 
women learnt valuable lessons of strength and forbearance, and 
because of them our own ideals grew dearer to our hearts 

The life of the young Indian unmarried girl has hitherto been 
fairly simple, consisnng of a httle study and a httle housework, a 
bttle innocent visiting and a few cinema shows, with hardly any 
changes of fashion from year to year, and hardly any cosmetics 
or artificial aids to beauty except a httle powder and perfume, surma 
for the eyes and lac for the feet They have never had boy-friends 
or adolescent problems , mdeed, they have been married before such 
questions arose But with the rise m the age for marriage, the spread 
of education and the inevitable urge for new experiences, the freer 
movement of girls, the growmg popularity of cheap beauty aids and 
the attracuveness of modem entertainment, the old simphcity can 
no longer endure It is not unnatural or wrong for the modem young 
girl to desire some of these thmgs The danger lies in the lack of a 
proper sense of proportion These are superficial pleasures, and 
though indulged m, should never be permitted to turn our daughters’ 
minds away from the serious purpose of life 

True independence does not consist in such tinsel properties, but 
in the willingness to take the good with the bad, the duty with the 
comforts, m just proportions To be truly modem is to have a purpose 
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in life, to be able to say, “For this I have lived, to this purpose I have 
dedicated my hfe ” Otherwise the old dependence with its simplicity, 
sincerity and industry would he far better than a day-to-day round 
of meanmgless pleasures, convenuonal parties and purposeless 
conversations 

To he modern is not to he artificial In our country simplicity 
has always been the key-note of social intercourse Our ideas of good 
manners have always been based on kmdness and considerauon for 
other people’s convenience, and not dictated by a book of etiquette 
If we now lose this old simplicity, then we are poor indeed Our 
young educated married women no longer experience the same exhila- 
ration from a dip m the Ganges that their grandmothers did , neither 
have they discovered any smtable subsutute for the sentiment This 
IS their greatest weakness — this mental poverty, this renunciation of 
the old faiths without the installation of any new ideals, this slothful- 
ness and purposelessness This is where the Western nations have a 
lesson for us, however out of sympathy we may be with them They 
set for themselves an object m hfe, and turn all their endeavours 
towards furthering that object Our aims and ideals are near at hand, 
and we have only to dedicate ourselves to their service This will 
be the proper test of modem Indian womanhood, whether m the 
reorganization of their country they take upon themselves their proper 
woman’s share — to build, to moderate, to protect and strengthen — 
or whether they lay waste their energies merely crymg for the rights 
which men have denied them 

There are many gifted women m India — writers, artists, 
musicians, philosophers, pohncians, saentists and soaal workers — 
who can hold their own agamst all competitors All over the country 
there are women magistrates m juvenile courts, women officers m 
rescue homes and women jail visitors The women of India are not 
unw illin g to shoulder the burden of their own imsfortunes In 
every public calamity the women are the greatest sufferers 

To this day most middle-class famihes are un\viUmg to accept 
daughters and daughters-m-law whom they have failed to protect 
This IS done on the plea of morality based on ancient precedent datmg 
back to the Epic Age It has been said that the proof of the worthmess 
of every society hes in the manner m which it treats its women, and 
on whether moral responsibihty is shared by men and women equally 
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Rescue homes are not the answer to the problem. It is for the women 
of modern India to estabUsh a pracacal morahty so that in future 
no innocent woman will ever be victimized doubly Selfishness, 
intolerance, treachery and cruelty are even more immoral, but are 
seldom penahzed by any society in the world Such is the vanity 
of human endeavour I 

The women of England fought for the right to vote, but the 
women of India have been presented with the same right without 
any effort on their part Easily won pnvileges always run the risk 
of bemg taken for granted. A complacent spirit is the deadliest enemy 
to progress of any kind. In the past there have been queens and 
pnncesses in this country who, in the absence of their husbands ahd 
fathers and as regents for their sons, have ruled wisely and well. 
These heroic v/omen have had their counterparts m modern India 
too, but on the average the Indian woman has had httle or nothing 
to do with the govcxnment of the country, and has taken httle interest 
in governmental affairs, except in so far as they affected the family 
circumstances in the shape of rents and taxes. A great British thinker 
once said that the Eastern nations were so easy to conquer because 
they did not care who collected the taxes. This alleged preoccupation 
with transcendental things, however, is now more or less a forgotten 
state For many decades India has grown politically self-conscious 
This has reacted on women as well, at first as mere repeaters of 
their husbands’ doctrines, but of recent years more actively There 
have been* women political agitators, women detenus and women 
martyrs Now the average woman must sacrifice all the privileges -she 
enjoyed as the weaker sex, and take her full share of responsibilities 
The Indian woman, however, is not mihtant Violence and 
destruction are repugnant to her War is regarded with horror. But 
her attitude is by no means that of the defeatist. Indeed, it is because 
Indian women are softly stubborn that any social reform moves so 
slowly in this country. Forty years ago many mothers told their 
daughters that educated women became widows, or at least lost their 
character Even now old grandmothers looking askance at education 
arc not rare But once a mental awakenmg commences, no power 
on earth can hold it back All the women’s colleges in India are now 
full to capacity, and there is demand for more This awakening must 
be in our oivn way, uprooting the unworthy and chenshing the good. 
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The goddess Durga is pictured with ten weapons m her ten hands, 
not to destroy and molest, but to subdue the enemies of peace and 
prosperity That is the true Indian way. By such means the salva- 
tion of the women of India must be secured 

The Indian way does not mean stagnaGon Indeed, the Indian 
woman has shoivn remarkable abihty to adapt herself to new cir- 
cumstances In India, fortunately, fashions do not show many funda- 
mental changes from year to year On the other hand, the Indian 
woman who no longer spends her life m the shelter of the ladies’ 
quarters, now dresses more smtably for her work and studies, which 
take her outside her home The chadar or cotton or silk shawl which 
covered her from head to foot is gone In its place she has adopted 
Westernized undergarments and a blouse with sleeves The shadi 
remams, but is generally worn so as to allow movement She wears 
sandals or shoes, and does not always cover her head 

In spite of these changes she generally retams a great deal of her 
old simple dignity and modesty The Western habits of smoking and 
dancmg have not yet grown popular with Indian women, except 
among those who move m ultra-fashionable circles These in modera- 
tion. are not perhaps wrong m themselves, but are as yet ahen to the 
Indian sense of good taste Fortunately, however, the old betel- 
chewmg habits, so harmful for the teeth, are growmg rarer among 
educated women. 

There is sail much to be desired The Indian woman does not 
take suffiaent mterest m physical exerase, though a good beginning 
has been made m girls’ schools and women’s sports clubs It is true 
that most women have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
indulge m games, but they recognize the value of sports m buildmg 
good health 

Many women now often gladly perform for themselves all those 
outside chores, such as marketmg and fetching the ranons, for w^hich 
they had always depended on men Unescorted ladies are often 
seen m the cioes and villages , many undertake long railway journeys 
by themselves, if necessary The women of India are not so helpless 
as they are supposed to be 

It is a conttadicaon that m a country whose stores of leammg, 
philosophic, saenofic and hterary, are unparalleled m the world’s 
history, the women should be considered among the more uncultured 
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people of the earth We have already given our considered opinion 
that the educauon of women is the only remedy in such a case We 
have also noted that the present finanaal crisis has to some extent 
accelerated the spread of education, by rendermg it imperauve that 
women of the poorer and middle-class households should contribute 
to the family income. There is also the question of the legal position 
of these women not merely as the wives of their husbands but as 
individuals This aspect is m accordance with their digmty as human 
bemgs An independent adult hfe for some women is now more 
common than forty years ago, but the Hindu woman who has-brothers 
has hardly any rights to possess property on her own behalf. 

Since 1937 the posiuon of the widow m India has improved so 
much that she can enjoy a hfe interest in a share of her husband’s 
property equal to that of a son’s The position of the widow who has 
lost her husband during the hfetime of her father-in-law has also 
improved. The question of the moment is whether the daughters, 
married and unmarried, should have a share m their father’s property. 
The claims of the unmamed daughter are the stronger, masmuch as 
she has no husband’s means to fall back upon Many people feel 
that the unmarried daughter should enjoy a smaller share than her 
brothers, since she has no family to support, until such time as she 
secures a husband, or until her death, should she remain unmamed. 
In Muslim and Christian families m India, all the daughters have 
certain rights of mheritance. In most counmes of the world, 
however, the daughters have hardly any claims on the parental 
property except such settlements and downes as are given to them 
at the time of their marnage The problem, therefore, is a common 
one all over the world, but it assumes such magnified propomons in 
this country, because here the daughters are rarely tramed to earn 
their living The spread of education will alleviate their distress, but 
not solve the point of law Equity urges that the unmarried daughter 
should be entided to a share of her father’s property, even if the 
married daughter’s claims are laid aside, because anyway her husband 
i\ ill inherit part of his father’s property. The question still remains 
to be settled. 

There is also the problem of divorce Though the Indian mind 
IS averse to easy divorce, there is no doubt that there should be legal 
ways of dissolving a marriage, should married hfe become impossible, 
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through ciisca.sc, immorahty ajid so on The grounds for divorce 
should be serious in order to prevent thoughtless dissolution of the 
marnage tie and evasion of responsibihties At present only registered 
marriages are enutled to chvorce, and that on the only ground of 
infidehty together with cruelty Hmdu marriages are hke sacra- 
ments, and as such are not generally registered 

There is also the feelmg that both polygamy, howe^er raie, and 
polyandry should be declared illegal Polyandry is almost unknown 
m the country owmg to practical reasons, and it is also not permitted 
by Hindu or any other law' 

The question of mter-caste marriage also aiises, with the growing 
custom of educated young men and w'omen choosing their own 
spouses Act III of 1873 and the later Goui Act attempt to meet the 
situation, but a large numbei of seiious thinkers are of opinion that 
mter-caste marriages should ordinarily be recognized by Hindu law 
without mvolving such a civil registration 

That mere legal rights are not enough to ensure progress of any 
kind IS illustrated by the fact that though the great Pandit Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar proved a century ago that the remarriage of 
Hmdu widows was authorized by the Hmdu scriptures, to this day 
young widows are seldom remarried Even childless widows of tender 
age are often named to think that their usefulness is over Clothed 
m a borderless white cloth, hving on a vegetarian diet, withdrawn 
from all auspicious funenons and deprived of the chance to learn a 
profession and make a career for themselves, even in more prosperous 
days, these young women have been a total loss to the community. 
Their sole usefulness w'as as unpaid drudges m their fathers’ or father- 
in-laws’ households The rigorous disciphne to which they w'ere 
subjected has now relaxed to a great extent The age-hmit for mar- 
riage now prevents children under fourteen from becoming ividows 
Many middle-class families send their young widows to various 
w'ldow'^s’ homes for training mostly industrial But their number is 
infinitesimal compared with the hundreds of thousands of widows 
whose abilities are never given a chance to develop In this respect 
too, the present financial crisis is acting somewhat like a boon, by 
making it impossible for many families to take on the additional res- 
ponsibility of an unattached w’ldow' Society, therefore is obliged to 
considci then condition, which is alw'a\s the first step tow aids leform 
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They need not all be remarned, because marriage is not the sole career 
for women, but they may be taught to lead industrious and useful 
hves, m the service of their country and countrymen. Here again a 
proper education is the only solution 

5. Conclusion 

Dignity of Life As our survey of the position of women m 
modern Inia draws to a close, we reahze all the more that to ensure 
a permanent and true emancipauon of women, one must recognize 
the dignity of human life Mental slavery is more difficult to remedy 
than political slavery, which at the worst is an external appendage. 
Women must grow conscious of their own deserts and usefulness A 
married life, where the wife enjoys the respect of her husband and 
authority over her household, holds as much digmty as the most 
esteemed of careeis, because it gives her the opportumty to create, 
pieserve and protect the costhest possessions of her country, namely, 
the children of the nation 

But It is also true that each and every woman is not mtended 
for an ordmary married existence Women with a mission m hfe 
should be given the opportumty to develop their particular abilities 
m their own way, and thus dedicate their hves to the service of 
humanity. 

The most rumous disease of the present sophisticated generations 
of the uorld is that they have forgotten to respect hfe and, instead 
of loving Its goodness, despise its weaknesses The outcome of such 
a mental atutude is its umnspired art and hterature and its total lack 
of faith in the purpose of all life India, which has scaled the heights 
of gIor)% and plumbed the depths of misery, must not let her woman 
plunge into this pitfall of hopelessness Those who are waking from 
sleep expect the daylight, not the darkness So let it be m India 

The Apotheosis of the Mother In our country the servitors of 
a household address the mistress of the house as mother The total 
stranger addresses every woman as mother. The deities of learning 
and prosperity are represented in the images of beautiful women, as 
motherhood incarnate It has been said that the Hindu grows old, 
not when his hair turns grey, but when he loses his mother. Before 
going on a journey and on returning, most Hindus touch the feet of 
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their mothers This apotheosis of motherhood is not the cult of a 
physical fact, but the idealization of the sublimest cjuahties of mother 
hood, of selfless devotion, uncjuestiomng love and complete self- 
abnegation. The physical phenomenon of bearing children is the 
least part of it From a woman worthy of bemg called mother, the 
Indian tradition expects perfect purity, loyalty and unselfishness 
These quahties have a beauty of their own, and the Indian mother 
very often cares for no other aid to beauty 

In this world every noble institution carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction So it has been with our Indian mothers 
Their carelessness about their appearance, their indifference to then- 
own health and their indulgent tenderness for their children have 
grown to be the greatest handicaps to the successful reanng of their 
children. Indian mothers must realize that it is as much their duty 
to care for whatever good looks, abilities and health they have been 
endowed with by Providence, as it is to care for the children they 
have borne. 

Clumsy mothers rear clumsy children, sick mothers rear un- 
healthy children and over-indulgent mothers weak children To 
consider others and to be able to do without things are lessons to be 
learnt m childhood , this our mothers must not forget The hardest 
lesson of all for a mother is to teach her own children to do without 
her mimstratiQns, to stand on their own feet, make their own mistakes 
and bear the consequences Those who rear men and women for 
the service of man kin d must themselves have a core of firmness 
More than tenderness, more selflessness is to be demanded of our 
Indian mothers 

Christ enjoins us not to lay up treasures on earth, where the 
worm and rust will get them and thieves may break m, but in heaven 
In our country we have neglected too long some of our earthly duties 
It is right that every man and woman should demand the opportunity 
to live with dignity worthy of a human being Knowledge, self- 
control, habits of industry, faith in one’s oivn prmaples, ideals of 
service and forgiveness of others — these are the highest objects of 
life, but there are other qualmes which we must also culnvate— 
cleanliness, punctuality, adaptability and openness of mind. 

The women of India believe in the future. ^ Too much has 
aheadv been said of the consolations of an after-life Let us seek 
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fulfilment in this hfe too, but m the true Indian way, not solely m 
indulgence and enjoyment whose surfeit results m a sense of frustra- 
tion, but m performing those duties which fall to our share, and 
accepting ivith gratitude and humility those good thmgs the earth 
offers us And remembenng that though we cannot eradicate all 
the evils of the world, we can always mitigate the sufferings of those 
at hand, and by never compromismg with falsehood and cruelty, let 
us perpetuate our own highest ideals of womanhood 
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CHAPTER VL 

GREAT WOMEN IN VEDIC LITERATURE 

1 Introduction 

Of great women m Vedic literature our information is 
unfortunately scanty and uncertam Although some women appear 
to have been heroic enough to take part m big fights, they have had 
no place m pohtical life , the Maitrayani Samhita (4 7 4) expressly 
says that men go to the assembly, and not women In the tune of 
the Upanishads we have evidence that some women shared in the 
mtellectual mterests of the day, as is exemplified by Yajnavalkya’s 
two wives, one of whom was interested m his philosophical discussion, 
the Qther not As scholars or teachers some other women are 
mentioned, suci as Gargi, who tned to embarrass even the great 
Yajnavalkya by her searchmg questions. But these mstances prob- 
ably form exceptions rather than the rule, for from the tune of the 
Brihmanas we find distma traces of the lowermg of the p'osition of 
women. No doubt, the wife was a regular partiapator m the 
sacrificial offermgs of her husband , but her nght of independently 
offering oblation appears to have been restricted m later times She 
was given an honoured place mdeed as mistress in her husband’s 
home, but she was still subservient to his will , and in the Shatapatha 
Brahmana (I 9-2 12, 10 5. 2. 9) we have a reference to the rule 
that the wife should take her food, not with but after the husband 
Although the Katyayana Shrauta-sutra (1 17) remarks that the 

Shruti ‘does not discriminate between man and woman, this 
Brahmana (4. 4. 2 13) declares that ‘women own neither themselves 
nor an inheritance ’ The marriage tie was mdeed not hghtly 
regarded, but polygamy was freely alloived, and the obhgation of 
chastity was laid on the weaker sex alone All this makes it 
doubtful whether the decidedly high ideal of family life, evmced 
by the imphed equality of Patnl (wife) as the counterpart of Pati 
(husband), was always actually fulfilled , but there is evidence to 
show that the women’s own sphere continued to be the home, 
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where her authority was seldom disputed {Taitt. Sam. 6. 2. 1. 1 ; 
Shat. Br. 5. 2. 1. 10). 

But in the time of the Rig-Veda women appear to have enjoyed 
greater freedom and equaiity. We hear of several women-seers 
whose hymns are said to have been preserved in this e^liest record 
of Indo*Aryan culture. Ancient works on Rig-Vedic literature like 
the Brihad-devata of Shaunaka and the several AnukramanlSj all of 
which must have been composed some time before the Christian era, 
record the tradition of their authorship, and ascribe to them some- 
times single verses and sometimes groups of them ru nnin g into 
whole hymns. The validity of the ascription has sometimes been 
doubted by modem scholars, with the suggestion that these hymns 
were later compositions based on traditional myths and legends ; but 
nothing convincing has been adduced in support of this suggestion. 

2. Women-Seers in the Rig-Veda . 

We have a list of twenty-seven women-seers, called brahnia- 
vadiriis, in the Rig*Vcda. Of these some, like Aditi, Juhu, Indranl, 
SaramS, Urvashl, Ratri and Suxya, can be counted as divine or semi- 
divine beings of a mythological character while some, like Shrl, 
Medha, Dakshina and Shraddha, are obvious personifications of 
abstract ideas. Leaving them aside, we have only nine or ten 
brahmavadims who can be regarded as real human beings respon- 
sible for the verses assigned to them. They arc Vishwavara, Apala, 
Ghosha, Godha, wife of Vasukra, sister of Agastya, Lopamudra, 
Shashwafi and Roraasha. To this should be added the name of 
Vach, but it has been doubted whether she was a real woman-seer. 
The term brahmavadini m this connection need not be taken in a 
deeper philosophical sense. The verses themselves show that the 
women-seers do not claim any higher knowledge of Brahman as it 
was understood in later times, but they only praise the various deities 
they worship and speak only of their own joys and sorrows of life. 
The term Brahman, therefore, should be taken here properly m the 
earlier Vcdic sense of prayer or devotion. 

Vach The most remarkable hymn ascribed to Vach, which 
occurs in the tenth mandala of the RigA^eda (10. 125), is knowii today 
as the Devi-sukta. It is employed in the autumnal worship of the 
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(goddess) Devi, for the Sh^ta worshippers of the goddess take this 
Rig-Vedic composition as the basis of their devotion But the 
account given m the subsidiary Vedic hteraturc is different There 
the hymn is said to have been uttered by Vach, daughter of the sage 
Ambhrma (Vagambhrmi) But smce the woman-seer m this hymn 
conceives^, in a pantheistic mood, her unity with the umverse as the 
source and regulating spirit of all thmgs, it has been presumed that 
the name Vach (Word) is merely metaphorical, and that there never 
existed any real woman-seer of that name Hence it became 
possible, m later times, to identify the seer Vach with Vach Saras watl, 
the goddess of speech, or with the abstract Shabda-Brahman (Logos), 
or even with Shakti as the prmaple of primeval Energy, and to 
elaborate on this basis various mystical mterpretations of the hymn. 
But the older evidence of Vedic hterature itself goes against this 
presumption, and very clearly regards this hymn to be the composi- 
tion of a particular jvoman-seer, whose lofty inspiration has, thus, 
given It a high place m the history of Indian thought. In her 
impassioned utterance she tells us; - 

I walk with the Rudras and the Vasus, 

, I, with the Adityas and all the gods ; 

I bear up the two, Mitra and Varuna, 

I, Indra and Agm, I, the two Ashwms 

I sustain the pressed-out soma, 

I, Twashtri, Pushan and Bhaga , 

I give wealth to him that brmgs oblation, 

To the worshipper devout, and him that presses soma 

I am the queen, the bestower of riches, 

I was the first to know among the holy ones , 

Me, the gods put in many places. 

Making me enter and dwell abundantly 

By me, whoever eats food, and whoever sees, 

Whoever breathes, and whoever hears what is said. 

They dwell in me, though they know it not , 

Listen, O wuse, to thee I say what is true 
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Vcnly I myself speak all this, 

\Vhat IS welcome to the gods and men , 

Whoe\cr I love I make strong, 

I make him a Brahma, a sage and a seer 

1 spread out the bow of Rudra for him 
To slay the unbeliever with his arrow , 

I make strife among the people , 

I pervade all the earth and heaven. 

I give birth to the father on the head of all this , 

Mv source is m the midst of waters m the sea , 

Thence I spread through all the worlds. 

And touch this heaven with my eminence 

It IS I who blow as the wind blows. 

Taking hold of all the worlds , 

Past heaven and past this earth 

I have by greatness become such 

I 

The mystical exaltation expressed m this hymn, which feels 
identity of self with the entire universe, is somewhat strange m the 
predominantly practical and polytheistic age of the Rig-V eda , but 
It IS not altogether unexpected, having been expressed m various 
ways m other hymns, especially in the Hiranyagarbha-Purusha 
hymns of a pantheistic character To seek unity m the midst of 
diversity is a natural trend of human thought , but here it is not 
any systematic philosophical thinking but essentially emotional 
realisation of what is transcendental that gives a distinctive signifi- 
c.mcc to this powerful hymn By characterizing this utterance as 
‘The Word Speaketh’ a foreign scholar has rightly emphasized its 
importance as an instance of divine inspiration acknowledged m 
most religious s\ ‘-terns , and from this point of view' it is clear that 
a uidci oi uniicrsal interpretation is not impossible It is no 
wonder, therefore that this hvmn was made the basis of Shakti- 
wniship in latci tmu.': The author, whoeter she 
doubtedt one of the great women of the Vedic Age 
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Vishwavara . In the composition of the other nine women- 
seers we have no trace of such high thought or feehng. Neverthe- 
less, these great women give unrestramed expression to the mtimate 
joys and sorrows of their homely life , and the hymns, however 
scanty, are of importance, not only as showmg the high posmon 
occupied by them m Rig-Vedic tunes, but also as givmg a glimpse 
into the mner heart of the woman Of these, the hymn of six 
verses assigned to Vishwavara of the Atn family occurs m the fifth, 
the family book of the Atns Apparently a married woman, she 
approaches the blazmg sacrifiaal Fire at dawn, with her face towards 
the east, offers oblations to the gods and prays for love and happmess 
m wedded hfe We translate here the first three verses* 

The fully kmdled Fire, bnght agamst the firmament, 

Facmg the dawn, shmes far and wide , 

Vishwavara proceeds towards the east with obeisance, 

Praismg the gods, with oblation and ladle full of butter 

Fully kmdled, O Fire, you are the lord of immortahty , 

You follow and brmg welfare to him who offers oblations , 

The worshipper whom you approach bungs all his wealth, 
And, O Fire, he spreads his hospitahty before you 

Repress our foes, O Fue, to ensure our great good fortune , 

Let the nches brought by you be of the highest excellence , 

Make the wedded life fully restramed 

Overpower the strength of those who are hostile to us. 

From this devotional hymn it is dear that Vishwavara not only 
composed the hymn, but herself performed the sacrifice m her own 
right This nght appears to have been withdrawn m the age of 
the Brahmanas. 

Apald In the hymn (8 91) assigned to Apala, w'e have a 
strange mixture of myth and reahty. Although mamed like 
Vishw'avara, Apala, also of the Atri family, w'as less fortunate. 
Afflicted wuth a skin disease, which would not allow hair to grow 
on her bodv, she was discarded by her husband How' she met and 
worshipped Indra m a cunous w'ay and became freed from the 
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disease is the subject-matter of her hymn, which occurs, not in the 
family book of the Atris, but in the eighth book of the Rig-Veda, 
Knowmg that the soma-yiice. was India’s favourite dnnk, Apala, 
going out to fetch water, picked up a soma plant on her way, and 
began to crush it betw’een her teeth for extractmg the juice for Indra. 
As Indra heard the sound, he thought it proceeded from soma- 
pressing stones He hastened there, and drank the soma from 
Apala s lips He gave her three boons, which made her father’s 
bald head, his barren field and her hairless limb to grow abundantly. 
Then passing Apala three times through the aperture of the car, 
the cart and the yoke, Indra made her fair-skmned and freed from 
disease. From the intimacy thus indicated, the Bnhad-devata gives 
the legend as an mstance of a god falhng m love with an earthly 
maiden The inadent is thus described in the hymn with the 
praise of Indra. 

A maiden, gomg to fetch water, 
found a soma plant m the path ; 

Returning homeward she spoke: 

‘For Indra I press you, for Shakra I press you’. 

r 

You who go from house to house, 
a hero shining in your glory. 

Come and drmk this soma pressed by my teeth, 

along with fried grains, and cakes and chants of praise. 

Wc would know you, Indra, but we know you not , 

O drops of soma, flow for Indra slowly, yet more slowly. 

Many times may Indra make us strong, 

Many times may Indra give us wealth , 

Many times wandenng with husband’s hatred, 

May wc now be united with Indra 

O Indra, make these three places grow abundantly 
My father’s head and his field and my limb , 

Make fertile this field of ours w'hich is barren, 

Make my limb and my father’s head full of hair 
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Three times did you punfy Apala 

Through the hole of the chariot, the cart and the yoke. 

And you made her, O Indra Shatakratu, 

Have a skin resplendent like the sun. 

r 

Ghosha: Of all the women-seers Ghosha made the largest 
contribution, two entire hymns of the tenth book (Rtg-Veda^ 39-40), 
each contamin'g fourteen verses assigned to her. She belonged to a 
family of great seers , her grandfather was Dirghatamas and her 
hither Kakshivat, both of whom were composers of several hymns 
m praise of the Ashwms But high-bom as she was, she could not 
find a husband because she had white leprosy, and grew old in the 
house of her father It is said that invoked by her two hymns, the 
Ashwms, worshipped by her forefathers, cured her of the disease 
and made her worthy of wedded happmess The next hymn (10. 41) 
is said to have been composed by her son Suhastya Of the two 
hymns composed by Ghosha, the first refers to the vanous great 
deeds of the Ashwins in helpmg and curing the bhnd, the diseased 
and the feeble , the second is more personal and expresses Ghosha’s 
more intimate feelings and desires. The hymn is too long to be 
fully translated here, but we give the verses m which there is a 
joyful antiapation of the bhss of married life* 

The woman has been tom ; let him, desirous of maiden, 

approach her ; 

For him let the spreading creepers grow along with rain ; 

Let the streams flow for him as if down on an mdme ; 

For who is not to be conquered, let there be the rights 

of a husband. 

The men who weep for their life, who give them a place 

in the sacrifice. 

Who hold them long locked in ardent embrace ; 

Who beget the wished-for child for the sake of the Fathers, 

To such husbands the wives bring happmess by their embrace. 

We know not that happiness of theirs ; explain well to us 

How it is that young men tarry in the house of young girls ; 
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This is our desire, O Ashwins, that we repair 

To the house of the husband, who is devoted, strong and manly 

O Ashwins, rich in food, may your good will come down to us , 
May you control the desire m our hearts , 

O Twin Associates, be our protectors and' lords of welfare ; 
May we, being loved, reach the house of the husband. 

On the house of my man, O Ashwins, bestow wealth 
And a son to me, w'ho always sing your praise ; 

Make the fords well watered, O lords of waters. 

Remove on the way all evil hindrance that stands 

Other WomenSeers To the remaining six women-seers, not 
whole hymns but a few stanzas only are assigned. The first five 
and a half of the sixth verse of hymn l34 of the tenth book _are 
said to have been composed by Mandhatri in praise of Indra , but 
the remaining half of the sixth and the seventh verse are ascribed 
to Godha There is, however, nothing remarkable in these verses 
except a eulogy of Indra and the Vishwe-devas Similarly, the 
anonymous wife of Vasukra is credited with the first stanza of a 
hymn (10 28) in praise of India, while her husband is the seer of 
a part of this and the immediately preceding hymn (10 27), the 
asenption going back to the time of the Rtg-Vcdic Aranyakas 
{Aitarcya, 12 2, Shankhayana, 1 3) The sister of Agastya, 
whose name is not know-n, contributes a single stanza to a hymn 
(10 60 6), the rest of which is assigned to her sons, the Gaupayanas 
In this verse she makes a heroic call upon King Asamati of the 
Ikshwaku family to come to the aid of her sons who, as domestic 
priests, were dismissed by him, but one of W’hom was killed by the 
crafty priests appointed in their place {Brihad-devata, 7 84-102) 

O king, yoke the red horses to vour chanot for the 

nephew s of Agastya , 

And o\crcome all the niggardlv Pams who do 

not offer worship 

It IS noteworthv in this connection th.it references arc not 
wanting tu warlike or sport-loting women in the Rig-Vedn We 
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have a mention (1. 116 15) of Vishpala, who m Khela’s (her 
husband’s^) battie had a leg severed like the pimon of a ivild bird , 
but the Ashwms as divme physiaans replaced it with an iron 
hmb In another obscure hymn (10 102), Mudgala is said to 
have won a fight (or a chariot-race^) with the aid of his ivife 
MudgalanI as the charioteer. But none of these women is the seer 
of any hymn. 

Of a somewhat different kmd are the few verses of which 
Lop^udra, Shashwati and Romasha are the reputed authors They 
are remarkable for their plam-speakmg m givmg spontaneous expres- 
sion to the innate urge of a wife for the embrace of her husband, of 
which she had been depnved Agastya’s i\Tfe Lopamudra is the 
seer of two stanzas m a hymn (1 179 1-2), “dedicated to love,” m 
which we have a strange dialogue on this topic between the great 
ascetic and his wife Tired of her husband’s practice of austerity 
and contmence, the wife who had served him long and faithfully 
feels herself neglected, and makes an impassioned appeal for his 
love and company 

•For many long years m the past, both by day' and by mght, 
And m the mornings, have I weaned myself serving you ; 

Now decay impairs the beauty of my limbs , 

MHiat then? — ^Let husbands approach then wives. 

The ancient sages who attamed truth. 

And talked of truth with the very gods. 

They did beget children, but did not break then penance , 
Therefore, should the wives be approached by then husbands 

From the last stanza of the hymn it appears that Lopamudra’s 
appeal did not go m vain , and Agastya discharged the dunes of 
both his domesnc and ascenc hfe vuthout neglectmg the one for 
the other In the same way, Shashwati, who is called oi 

woman par excellence, expresses her joy m a phalhc verse (I 179 6) 
on finding her husband Asanga Playogi recover his lost manhood. 
Romasha, mennoned m the Brihad-devata as the wife of Kmg 
Bhavayavya, expresses m one verse (1 126 7) her youthful gladness 
on the attamment of puberty, and challenges her husband to feel 
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her closely, since she is no longer immature It is remarkable that 
these frank and honest expressions of womanly passion have not 
been rejected, but have been given a place m the sacred text. 

3 Women-Seers in the Upanishad 

Maitrcyl There is no trace of any great woman in the desert 
of desolate theological speculation of the extensive Brahmana litera- 
ture. But coming to the Upanishads, we find at least two women of 
outstanding personahty who could engage even the great Taj navalkya 
in high philosophical discussion The one was his wife Maitreyl, and 
the other, his disputant GargT, daughter of the sage Vachaknu. Un- 
fortunately we do not know much about them except what is given 
incidentally in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad , but from ihe httle 
we have it is clear that they were keen seekers after truth The sage 
Yaj'navalkya, the greatest teacher of the age, is about to renounce the 
world, and wishes to make a settlement of his worldly goods between 
his two ivives, Maitre)! and KatyayanI On learning this Mkitreyl 
says . “Sir, if this whole earth, full of wealth, be mme, should I be 
immortal by it?” “No,” rephes Yajnavalkya, “like the hfe of rich 
people will be thy life , but there is ho hope of immortahty by 
wealth ” Then Maitre)»i says “What should I do with that which 
would not make me immortaP Tell me, sir, of that alone which 
you know (of immortality)” Yajnavalkya, very pleased, replies 
“You have been truly dear to me, and you speak dear w'ords Come, 
take your scat ; I wiU explain it to you As I explain, meditate on it.” 
Yajnavalkya then imparts to Maitreyl the knowledge of Brahman 
as a means to immortality, which, fully recorded, forms the highest 
reaching of the Upanishad. 

GrtrgT Gargr appears to have been a more accomplished scholar, 
who questions Yajnavalkya at great length upon the origin of all 
exhicncc, until the great sage, perturbed by her questionings, ex- 
claims ' “Ask not 100 much, GargI, so that thy head may not fall off 
thy body. Truly, concerning di\inity one must not ask too much 
Thou dost ask too much, GargT ; ask not too much.” Thus silenced, 
she was, however, not subdued. Again in an assembly of sages, she 
seeks permission to ask two questions of the famous teacher, addmg: 

Should he answer tho»c, iKme of you can ever beat him in describing 
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the Brahman ” She then advances towards Yajnavalkya fearlessly 
■with the words “I ask you As a hero’s son from Banaras or from 
Videha strings the slackened bow and anses with two foe-piercmg 
arrows in his hand, so I confront you with wo questions Answer 
me these ” At the end of the highly philosophical dispute she 
acknowledges her defeat, and very generously declares to the 
assembled sages “You should consider yourselves fortunate if you 
can get away from him ivith a salutation , never shall any of you beat 
bim m describing the Brahman ” 
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GREAT WOMEN IN THE RaMaYANA 

1. Introduction 

“De\'oted to tapas (austenty) and swadhyaya (study of the 
Vedas)” It IS with these auspicious and highly significant words that 
ValniTki, himself an ascetic, begins his Ramayana These words form 
part of the description of the eminent sage Narada, who paid a visit to 
him Valmiki opened the conversaaon by expressing his eagerness 
to know who, among his contemporanes, was considered the embodi- 
ment of all virtues The list of qualities was indeed exhaustive, 
including valour, truthfulness, self-control, firm adherence to vows and 
a desire to secure the welfare of all creatures.’ In reply Narada 
ga^c him an account of Rama Some time later Brahma appeared 
before \^aImTki and instructed him to compose the entire history of 
Rama “Even w'hat is not known,” assured the deity, “shall be 
duly unfolded to you ValmTki, accordingly, “employed his yoga 
power and clearly saw' before him Rama, Lakshmana and Slta, 
together with Dasharatha and his wives, living in his kingdom, all 
laughing, talking and acting, bearing themselves exactly as m real 
life And having truly seen everything by virtue of his contempla- 
tion, he set about recording the history of that fascinating personality, 
Rama 

The centre of attention m Valmlki’s composition is thus 
quite fittingly Rama the man Celestials, sages, w'omen and other 
characters arc so presented as to set off to advantage the greatness 
of this hero Women appear m all possible relationships, as mothers, 
wixcs and daughters Each is shown as passing through a different 
level of moral or emotional control Some of them stand in direct 
iclaiionship with Rama The majority, however arc connected with, 
and therefore affected considerably by, the virtues and vices of 

‘ 1 Rij»»:3\af -j .Xfarfrar L«r /ourral Pre^s ctlmon. 1 1 2-4 The subsequent 

referentt-t ■sre aUo to the same. 

M X xs > 1. 3 3 7 
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'^Others — kings, noblemen and even common people Samtly ivomen 
too are described, some remainmg alone and some m the company 
of their virtuous associates The total picture is so skilfully and 
arnstically drawn that every virtue found in any one mdividual is 
shown to be aheady present m Sita, while whatever defects may be 
found m other characters are made, by contrast, to enhance her 
surpassmg glory , 

As an illustration of this contrast we may take the chain of 
anxious thoughts Hanumat (Hanuman) had on faihng to see “the 
chaste Slta ” “Lookmg at MandodarT, havmg the splendour of gold 
and adorned with diverse ornaments, sleepmg apart, the very 
mistress of the inner apartments,” he first thought withm himself, 
“This one, endowed with the wealth of youth and beauty, might 
be Slta The next moment, however, he deaded that it could not 
be, for “separated from R^a, Slta is mcapable of sleepmg, eatmg 
or decoratmg herself or dnnkmg She is mcapable of assoaatmg 
mth any other person, even if he were the kmg of the celestials 
himself. This lady whom I see is some other.”^ 

2 Two Main Types 

Great women described by Valmiki can be brought under tivo 
mam types One is represented by such samdy ladies as Anasuya, 
who cast ofiE all worldly ambitions and retired to the forest to lead 
a hfe of tapas or mental disaphne Shabari and Swayamprabha 
belong to this group of advanced souls They are found staymg 
practically alone, spreadmg the fragrance of their mner perfection 
for the benefit of those who get mto their immediate neighbourhood 
Ahalya is desenbed m greater detail Her struggles, her fall and 
her further disaphnes teach us a number of lessons 

The second type is represented by women who remamed in 
soaety, led a family hfe and rose to eminence by faithfully dis- 
chargmg their proper duties In this category come MandodarT, 
Sarama and Tnjata, all residmg m Lanka, T^a residmg m 
Kishkmdha, the three queens of Dasharatha residmg m Ayodhya, 
and finally Slta, who revealed her greamess vherever she was placed 
"^Vhen we caU them great, t^hat exactly do we mean^ Do we mean 
that their hves were so pure, so free from human weaknesses and 
^5 10 50-3 *5 II 1-3 
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SO richJy cndo\%ed ’vntli subtle protective forces that no complicated 
situations could arise to upset them? Far from it , the greatness of 
most of them consisted rather m their capacity to .face all tnals and 
tribulations, armed nith the strength that truth, smcerity, self- 
sacrifice and other virtues gave As Lakshmana reminded R^a 
once, “The great remain unagitated in the midst of difficulties, just 
as mountains remain unshaken by the veloaty of strong wmds.”® A 
study of the Ramayaiia shows that m the case of almost every great 
voman, ihc initial stroke of calamity from outside or the surging up 
of greed from u ithin did as a matter of fact produce the" normal 
human reaction of feeling desperate or of trying intrigue. But as 
the first effects subsided, every lady regained her balance, very slowly 
in many cases, but steadily, until at last she reached the highest 
values of life that mankind can ever manifest under similar 
circumstances. 


3. The Forest Group 

Anasuya Tapas and swadhyaya being the keys to eminence, 
as pointed out by Valmiki himself m his opening verse, it is but 
fitting that our humble study of the great women, describeiTin his 
poem, should commence by paying homage to the saintly lady, 
Anasuya She was very old at the time, and “her joints had become 
slackened, her skin wrinkled and her hair white Her whole frame 
shook, like a plantain leaf in the wind Unique was the meeting 
of Sita and Anasuya Both were equal in the depth of their 
devotion to their husbands Atri’s was a hfe of retirement and 
meditation, while Rruna’s w’as predominantly one of admmistration 
of \.ist territories This accounted for the major differences in the 
experiences and rcaaions of the tw’o chaste ladies Thus Anasuya, 
following her lord, performed mighty austcriues and dedicated their 
fruits to the benefit of others. Once, said Atn, people suffered 
much from the consequences of a drought extending over a decade. 
Anasuya then “created fruits and roots and made the waters of the 
Ganga flow through their verv^ asylum.”® Austerity and compassion 
wcic the key-notes of her character 

She began to discourse on wifely virtues, making Srt5 an 
occasion for it “By luck it is,” said she. “that you, O Slta, take 
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delight in righteousness. You have left your kindred and, banishing 
pride, followed your husband to the woods ” By way of contrast 
she also describes how bad women “range at their uiU” and “reap 
infamy.”® 

There was no need to advise Sita on these topics, smce the 
viithes mentioned by Anasuya were aheady estabhshed m her Yet, 
as the words uttered by the samtly lady were charged with her love 
and blessings, Srta honoured them and said with fittmg humihty, 
“I know that a woman’s spiritual gmde is her husband ” These 
lessons were m the very an that Sita breathed “What my mother- 
m-law,” said she, “mstructed me at the time of my leavmg for the 
forest IS constandy in my mmd And what my mother also taught 
me m the presence of fire is very well remembered by me. Nor 
have I forgotten what my relatives said to me, viz. that the austerity 
of a woman consists in mimstering to her husband.” “Savitrl,” she 
added, “having served her lord, is highly honoured in heaven, and 
you too, following the same course, have secured the same desuable 
end 

Anasuya was very much delighted, and she said, “By resornng 
to the energy of my austenty, I wish to confer a boon upon you.” 
When- Sita pohtely avoided askmg for any particular favout, 
masmuch as “everything had been done” for her, Anasuya said 
that she would satisfy her own personal desue by giftmg an unfadmg 
garland, a few ornaments and some preaous sandal paste “Daubmg 
your limbs with this excellent pamt,” she said, “you will make your 
husband happy, even as Lakshml does Vishnu.”” Anasuya then 
made Sita narrate the thnihng story of how Rama broke the bow 
and took her hand m marriage As the narranon ended, the day 
also ended Anasuya, with dehcate poetic touches, described the 
sunset scene, with the birds setthng dovm to sleep and the ascetics 
entering their asylums wii^h their water-pitchers She then asked 
Sita to put on the gifted dress and ornaments and go mto 
Rama’s presence to enhance his joy. ‘^Witnessmg the honour 
accorded to Sita, Rama and Liakshmana were transported with 
deHght.”>2 

.Shaban: If Anasuya represents perfection got through service 

*2 117 21-6 ”2. 118 2, 7-10 ”2. 118 14-20 ”2. IIP 11-5 
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centering round licr husbnnd, Sb3l)3-ri represents perfection secured 
tlirough unflinching dc\otion to spiritual guides. Her masters were 
v'.cll hnoun as disciples of the eminent sage Matanga. Their 
austerity was so wonderfully creative that even drops of sweat 
falling from their bodies, as they collected wild fruits for their 
teacher, were said to have transformed themselves mto unfadmg 
garlands”^ What then to speak of w’ords that fell from their Ups’ 
They as<iiired ShabarT, "Rama will come to your asylum Seemg 
him, }ou will go to that best of abodes whence none returns” 
From that day ShabarT w'aitcd eagerly for the arrival of Rama, 
keeping various w’lld fruits for offering to him. So, as soon as he 
arn\cd, she rose up with folded hands and fell at his feet. In reply 
to Rama’s kind enquiries she said, “Favoured with your presence, 
my austerity has attained its consummation My very birth has 
now become blessed, and my service to my spiritual masters fruitful 
You are the foremost of the celestials Worshippmg you, I shall 
attain to the abode of the domes ” She then offered him the fruits 
Having thus fulfilled her desire of serving Rama, the old lady, 
woaimg matted locks, rags and the skin of an antelope, “entered 
the fire” w'lth Rama’s glances falhng on herJ^ “By virtue of her 
meditation, she repaired to that holy region where the pure-hearted 
sages, her preceptors, lived ” 

ShabarT, the low-caste w'oman w'ho attained illummanon, affords 
a striking contrast to many characters of the Ramayava Her 
main act of austenty consisting in serving her saintly teachers, she 
dimes owing to her simplicity, devotion, unerring insight and self- 
mastery Her life shows that illumination comes to the sincere 
aspirant, irrcspccinc of ancestry, scholarship, sex or rituals. 

liunyamprahha I'hcrc was a saintly lady w'ho did not come 
into direct contact with Rama, but assisted his work by sendng 
Hanumat and his companions When they all got fatigued, they 
entered into a vast ca\c in ‘^carch of food and water. It was a 
magnititeiu caw, hnMng golden trees, jewelled scats and elegant 
dwelling places Going further inside, the monkeys met an old 
fem.alc n'^cenc wearing black decr-skin, and flaming in energy” 
HanOmat a«!Ked her uho she was and to whom the ca\e belonged. 
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Md referring to the beautiful things found there, he asked her. 
Have these sprung from your power, or do they owe theu: existence 
to the ascetic energy of another?”'^ 

Swayamprabhi, who was practising righteousness and was 
engaged m the welfare of all bemgs.^^ said in reply that the whole 
grove was constructed by Maya. He had obtained consummate 
masteiy in his art through prolonged austenty and the blessings of 
the Creator. Maya, however, conceived a passion for the Apsaras 
Hema This irritated Indra, who '^smici him down with his 
thunderbolt. ^ Brahma then conferred on Hema this fine forest and 
the privilege of enjoying everything therem.” As Hema, skilled in 
dance and music, had gone somewhere, Swayamprabha was remain- 
ing there as a guardian out of love for her fnehd 1 

Fmdmg that the monkeys were tired and hungry, she first 
permitted them to eat and drink as they liked. Afterwards, when 
she heard their story and saw their eagerness to return to their work, 
she said, “It is hard for any one to go back ahve from here. But 
by the potency of my austerity, acquired through self-disapline, I 
shall deliver you from this den. Close your eyes.”*® They obeyed 
and closed their eyes "Withm a second she took them all near die 
sea, and wishmg them good luck, went back to her abode. 

What a glorious example of self-abnegation I Staying in the 
midst of plenty, and having the power to make nature obey her 
shghtest wish, this samtly daughter of Merusavami lived on “frugal 
fare”*’ and guarded the abode of her friend. As occasions arose, 
she extended hospitahty to others and even employed her yoga 
power to reheve ^ose m distress And all this she did with no 
ulterior purpose than the “welfare of all beings 

Ahalya : We shall now nun to the fourth and last person o£ 
the forest group, namely, Ahalya Her story has to be approached 
with respect and reverence by all who sincerely struggle for self- 
mastery. For it shows that spmtual emmence is hardly ac^eved 
at one bound by anybody, but that it comes as the culmmation of 
a series of victories over the lower impulses in oneself 

Hala means ughness As there was nothing blamable in her, 
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Brahma himself gs'c her the name Ahalya Once, i^e are told, the 
deity left Iicr in the care of the sage Gautama for a long time The 
self-controlled Gautama looked after her carefully and gave her 
back, pure and unsullied Highly pleased with this virtuous con- 
duct, Brahma ga^e her in marriage to Gautama himself^ Marriage 
did not alter their attitude towards disaphne, for they conunued 
their asceuc pracuces with the same intensity and rigour as before 
There was, however, m Ahalya’s character a small trace of “perverse 
understanding” and curiosity^* which, combined with her “matchless 
beauty,” exposed her to temptauon And that temptation came 
through the treachery of Indra, who had imagined himself to be the 
proper husband for her, and therefore had become full of jealousy 
when she vas married to Gautama In the absence of the sage, 
Indra assumed his form and found no difficulty in 'seducing her, 
since, apparently, her austerity was not at that stage strong enough 
to triumph o\er the demands of the senses 

Advance in austerity makes speech creative, so that what the 
saint utters comes true.^ An angry speech then becomes a curse, 
while a speech with goodwill behind it becomes a blessing No 
person, however, is affected by any curse unless there is some senous 
defect m his or her character In this instance, Gautama m 
riglueous indignation cursed India as well as Ahalya To Ahalya 
he said, “You arc gifted with beauty and youth, but your mind is 
fickle. \ ou shall not continue as the single beautiful damsel m the 
world ’I'or a thousand vears,” he added, “vou shall live here 
unseen, feeding on air, without food and tormented by repentance 
Gautama then, how'cver, assured hci saying, “When the irrepressible 
Rama will come to this dense forest, you will be cleansed of your 
sin hv gmng him hospitality.”^ 

At the sight of Rama her curse ended “Seeing the magnificent 
lady flaming m ascetic cncigv'” both the pnnccs took hold of her 
feet. But she. “remcmlicnng Gautama s words, took hold of theirs ” 
The cclc’^tials then honoured Ahalya, and with her person puiified 
by austtnty. she was taken back by her saintly husband'® When 
Vishwamitra narrated this .story in the court of Janaka, Shatananda, 
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Ahalya s ^on, with his hair standing on end, enquired again and 
again, “Did my famous and exalted mother groun old m 
asceucism entertam R^a with the produce of the woods?” 
Vishwamitra assured him that everything necessary as properly 
carried out and that Ahalya had been accepted by Gautama, “as 
Renuka b}’’ Bhrigu’s son 

, 4 The -Lax^ Group , 

Saramd Let us now turn to the study of eminent women m 
the 'Lanka group As far as Srta’s life m Lanka was concerned, we 
knew that it ivas one of agony for her ' But there wTie a few bright 
spots heie and theie ,'and one such was her lelationship with Sarama, 
the viituous^® w^ife of Vibhlshana, 

Befoie the battle began, Ravana showed Sita the illusion of a 
head iesemblihg R^a’s, lookmg as if new4y seveied from the trunk 
Behevmg that her husband w^as really slam, she lamented piteously 
and fell mto a sw'oon' Before Ravana could do anythmg further, 
he had to hiirry to the council hall to discuss with his generals about 
the mannei of destroymg the enemy 

Ravana hmiself had deputed Sarama to be a companion to Sita 
and to protect her This “kind-hearted lady, firm m vows,"” now' 
appi cached Sita and said rmldly “Renouncing all fear of Ravana, 
and remaining hidden, I managed to heai e\erything that he said 
as well as your reply to him She assuied Sita that Rama w'as 
incapable of being surprised in sleep, and that what she saw' w'as a 
meie illusion “Your good day has daw'ned,” she said, “and 
certainly Lakshml seeks you Rama has already encamped himself 
on the southern shore of the sea And ha^nng come to know of 
this, Ravana is now' consulting wnth aU his counsellors ” Saiama 
tried to convince Sita that her lord “of controlled anger and incon- 
ceivable prow'ess” w'ould soon slay Ravana and make her happy 
Preludmg her speech w'lth a smile, Sarama now' offered to go secredy 
to Rama, usmg her pow'ei of traversing the sky, and communicate 
Sita’s message to him In this respect she w ent to the maximum 
m her discretion to “protect” Sita Sita, how'ever, pohtely refused 
to employ Sarama for such a purpose The only sennce she required 
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of Sanima 'vsas to ascertain, if possible, 'v\hat Ravana intended to do 

\\hcLhcr he wanted to detain her or return her to her husband. 

Sarama, accordingly, wiped Sita’s tears, went out, saw everythmg 
and made a faithful report. She said that although repeatedly 
ad\iscd by his mother and counsellors, Ravana did not mtend to 
liberate her. “He cannot,” she said, "yield you up in sheer fear , 
nor IS he backward in battle.” Yet, assured the sweetly-speaking 
Sarama, Rama ivould soon kill Ravana and take her back to 
Ayodhya.^ 

Trijata Almost in the same way did another Rakshasi, 
Trija^a by name, comfort Slta in her distress. According to 
Ravana’s instructions, many Rakshasi guards threatened. Slta m 
order to make her give up Rama and marry their master. In keeping 
with their own low mentahty, they urged her not to waste her youth, 
but thankfully accept silk dress, ornaments and sandal paste offered 
by Ra\ana and sport with him, with a thousand females waiting 
upon hcr!^ But w'hen she spurned these proposals with indigna- 
uon, they did the only other thmg possible for them, namely 
threaten to tear her hmb by limb and banquet on her flesh 1^ 

Seeing that this was going too far, the "aged and wise Trijata” 
asked them to stop and listen to the details of a terrible dream she 
had seen. '1 saw Rama,” said she, "wearmg garlands and clothed 
in white, ride in a celestial chariot, along with Lakshmana . . . Slta 
too nas clad m white . . . She met Rama at last, like hght joined 
to the sun , . . Rama, havmg truth for his prowess, along with 
Lakshmana and Slta, went nith speed to the northern regions . . . 
I saw Riivana too, shaved, besmeared ivith oil, dnnking honey . . . 
quickly going on a chariot to the south ” After giving some more 
significant details, Trija^a said to the Rakshasis, who had become 
frightened by this time: "No more rough w'ordsi Console the lady 
and implore her forgKcncss Surely, through Rama nrughty disaster 
wdl o\enakc the Rakshasas, If Sita be pleased with you, you might 
be sa\cd from ruin when it comes.” Trijata, who had keen insight 
into tile nature of things, explained also how certain signs, like the 
throbbing of the left side of Slta or the delightful smging of the 
birds, indicated the success of Rama and the ruin of the Rakshasas 
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Her wise words had their effect. The guards became less threatening 

for the time, and Sita, partly soothed, said, “If this be true, I shall 
save you all."^ 

■After Hama and Lakshmana were struck down and bound with 
networks of arrows by Indrajit, Havana caused Sita to be taken in 
the aerial car Pushpaka, so that she could have a clear view of 
the fallen heroes. Havana thought that “seeing no other course,’* 
Sita would now of herself seek him. But the moment she saw the 
brothers stretched on the groimd, bathed m blood, she burst into 
bitter lamentation. Tiija^a then cheered her up by vanous argu- 
ments She argued from the facial expression of the soldiers, and 
even from the behaviour of the Pushpaka, that the two pnnces were 
really ahve. “This I tell you from affection,” she said, never 
told you untruths before, nor will I tell you now. These are only 
lying insensible with arrows. Grace has not taken leave of them 
yet.” Sita fervently said, “Be it sol”^ 

While conferring immortality upon Vibhlshana, Brahma had 
made a beautiful comment. He had said: ‘In spite of your birdi 
in the Rakshasa race, your thoughts do not originate in sin.”" In 
fact they were all centred in righteousness. So it was in the case 
of Sarama and Trija^a. 

Mandodan : Among those whom Havana’s vicious habits 
threw into a severe conflict of duties, the greatest sufferer was 
certainly his chief queen, the chaste and virtuous Mandodari. When 
she came of age, Maya, her father, became eager to select a proper 
husband for her. “Being a father to a daughter,” said he, “is 
really a misery to every one that seeks honour.”®® In the course 
of his search, he met Havana, and without delay the marriage was 
celebrated. Maya knew that there was some kind of a curse even 
regardmg Havana’s birth Yet he gave away his daughter, “having 
respect for the race of Havana’s paternal grandfather.”*® Maya bad 
with him a wonderful dart, acquired by means of the most rigid 
austerities This he gave as a marriage present to Havana, and it 
was with this that Lakshmana was wounded in the encounter 

Mandodari appears in two important scenes, and the total 
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jmprc‘:<ion cicalcd is tliat of a calm and majestic lady, a real queen 
among v. omen whom Hanumat, — ^not without justification, — easily 
misior4. for Sita Her whole-hearted de\otion to Ravana could be 
looked at from two sides. One was her own inner wortli, her sponta- 
neous: offering of loyal service to her partner in hfe The second 
was the grandeui of Ra\ ana’s pcisonality. w^hich commanded the 
lo\e and admiration, not merely of hJandodarT but of the num'erous 
ladies wlio adorned his inner apartments. Indeed, Ins \cry 
opponents, Hanumat and Rama, were impressed by his forceful 
personality. “Ah’” c\claimcd Hanumat , in genuine appreciation, 
“the form, ilie patience, the strength, the splendoui and the auspi- 
cioiisness of the Rfikshasa king!” And he added, “If he were not 
high!) imjuous, he could very well have become the protector of the 
celestials Rama too had a similar experience on seeing him 
“glowing in splendour” jn the battle-field. “He shines m gloiy.” 
c\clnimed R.ama, “and is incapable of being looked at, like the 
noonday sun’”^- 

Mandodarl’s impoitance w'cnt down a httlc only after Ravana's 
eyes fell on Sita. “Seeing you of golden hue,” said he to'Slta, “I 
do not relish my own wives I have brought many a beautiful 
damsel from vnnous quarters You shall become my foiemost 
queen amongst them!”” Mandodail knew how Rfivana’s mind 
was woiking hut she did not feel jealous of STta It was only aftei 
Ra\ ana’s death that she compared herself with Sita Said she while 
lameniing hmcrly. “There arc in your innci aparimcnts ladies far 
moie heamiful than Sira, hut vou did not percehc them, being 
blinded by lust Sita is nor my equal or supeuor, either in biith, 
hL.auu 01 atcomphshments, hut this too you did not pcicciVc Death 
dots not \Isu men without an) cause, and Sita is the cause of your 
de.ith*'’ Her uriiinus life made Mandodarl keenly ,iwarc of the 
I.iw of retribution . “1 his destru<;tion of the leading Rakshasas,” 
raid sh(, ' h is junccedcd from your anger and lust The ^a)ing that 
the uars of i haste d.ims^ls do not fall uselessly on the giound has 
betn \cnned in \our ease”’' 

M-iudodari’s clear mmd m.rde her judge herself aho aright 
She '^'ud M\ father is the king of the Danavas, my husband the 
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lord of the Rakshasas and my son the subduer of Indra I was 
greatly proud of this and was always confident that my protectors 
were undaunted, dreadful and noted for their strength and manh- 
ness”^® That pnde was removed by Ravana’s fall The \urtuous 
■wife that she was, she had done her duty by repeatedly warnmg 
Ravana “I warned you,” she bewailed, “against makmg enmity 
ivith Rama, but you did not pay heed to my words , and this is 
the result > 

As events took shape, she got 'more and more support for her 
behefs regardmg Rama and Sita Said she “O you of ^vlcked 
understandmg, m was for the destruction of your wealth, yourself 
and your relatives that you suddenly cherished a passion for Sfta, 
who ‘ IS -greater than even Arundhati and Rohinl You have been 
burnt by the fire of her devotion to her husband About Rama 
she said “It is eindent that the great ascetic Vishnu, having truth 
for his prowess, the soul of all beings," always beautiful and mvmable, 
assuming the shape of a man and encircled by the celestials in 
monkey shapes, has for the welfare of mankind slam you, the 
dreadful enemy of the gods ' 

Majestic m her tears, she stands facmg the tragic consequences 
of havmg married Ravana, who “propmated fire, performed great 
austenties and was conversant with the Vedas, but who also “slew 
many a pious person, hindered the devotions of sages and perpetrated 
numberless other dreadful deeds 

5 Tara 

Mandodarl’s effort to lelease Sita had its parallel m Tara s attempt 
to restore Ruma to Sugriva Both failed miserably owing to the 
attitude of then husbands VIhile Vali, stionger than Ravana as 
was conclusively proved m a brief encounter between them®^ 
resorted to force to take his brother s wife, Ravana, his counterpart 
south of Janasthana, stooped to the lei'^el of a thief to talce away 
Sita I As Tara belonged to a community distmct from the purely 
human, we need not feel very much surprised to see somethmg 
strange m her behaviour m certain contexts For example, her 
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loyalty to her partner m life took some imexpeaed turns. When 
every one honestly beheved. Vah to be dead, she became 3ilgriva s 
wife But when Vah reappeared; she transferred her love to him 
once agam ! Sugriva quite naturally pleaded that he was innocent^ 
and expected Vah to tie evidence from the counsellors. 

It is clear, however, that Tara repeatedly pressed V^ to recall 
his brother and ivin his love by retinmng- Ruma to him When 
Vail was about to rush out for the final fight, she made her appeal 
doubly powerful by adding mihtary considerations^ to the usual 
moral approach But the only concession V^ ,woidd make to “her 
wish” was to assure her that he would merely defeat Sugriva and 
not slay him outright 1“ As she could not do anythmg further, she 
“who was gifted with the knowledge of mantras (mystic formulae)” 
performed swastyayana (protective ntes) and sent him forth with 
her prayers for his victory.®® . - ' 

Tara was bold When she saw the monkeys ' fleeing in terrot 
from the presence of Rama, she rebuked them and ralhed them, as 
any queen may be expected to do when the kmg falls. As Vah 
was fully aware of these quahties of his -wife, Re took special' care, 
during his last moments, to impress upon Sugriva the necessity of 
consulting her on aU important occasions “Tara’s advice,” he said, 
“never goes without effect.”®^ , > j 

After T^a had lamented for some time, Hanumat tried to 
cheer her up by saymg, “These monkeys, this son of yours and 
this kmgdom belong to you Abidmg by your commands, let 
Angada govern the country ”®® T^a did not deny her abihty to 
carry on the admimstration She merely said* “I cannot myself 
govern this kingdom, nor can I confer it on Angada That duty 
devolves upon his uncle Sugriva now.”®® Vah, whose life was fast 
ebbing, realized the gravity of the situation, and callmg Sugriva to 
his side, instructed him to take charge of the admmistration, keeping 
Angada as heir-apparent. 

Seeing Sugriva broken down owing to this expression of large- 
heartedness on the part of his dying brother, Rama remained 
stupefied for some time with tears in his eyes®® Tara too went up 
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to hun and. urged lum to send her as a gift to Vah with the selfsame 
arrow that took, the life of her hushand. Rama poured soothmg 
words upon her troubled soul “Wives of heroes,” said he, “never 
smk into despair”®* The key-note m Taras life bemg this 
atntude of a hero’s wife, she controlled her feelmgs and stopped 
bewailmg. 

Tara was noted for her tact and resourcefulness This was a 
great help to Sugriva, as was particularly shovm when Lakshmana 
came m anger, imaginmg that Rama’s v^ork n^as bemg sadly 
neglected Tara was not then m a fit condition for receivmg any 
guest, much less a royal messenger Stdl Sugriva sent her to the 
gate to pacify the prmce TATien Lakshmana’s rebuke came to an 
end, she slowly told him that Sugriva was not imgrateful, cunning 
or heardess Of course, ha\TLng suffered miseries for a long time, 
he was now to some extent absorbed m those pleasures which 
Rama’s oivn help had put into his possession Was it not true that 
even a sage like Vishwamitra forgot his duties when Tie- hved with 
Ghritachl^ Then what is to be said of other people? It behoves 
Rama to forgive one who has bodily weaknesses, is faugued and is 
not yet satisfied with pleasures She added a mild rebuke to 
Lakshmana by saying that it was not proper for ^m to get angry 
without knowing what had taken place “Ravana,” she said, “is a 
wily w^arrior, and hence is the speaal need for Sugriva’s help ” She 
then descnbed the steps already taken to collect monkeys from all 
quarters “Thmgs have been so satisfactorily arranged,” said she, 
“that this very day the mighty one ivdl be jomed by all those 
monkeys” As a fimshmg stroke, she added “Seemg your face 
w^orked up with ivrath, Sugriva’s wives know no peace and are agam 
agitated by the fear that affected them of late The effect of this 
speech was that the “magnanimous” Lakshmana asked Sugriva to 
forgive him his rough speech Which husband, w^hich kmg, w^hich 
country w^ill not be proud to have the sendees of ladies endowed 
wuth such rare talents? 

Some of the happiest moments m Tara’s hfe must have been 
when she and other ladies of Kishkmdha got mto the Pushpaka at 
Sita’s special request, went to Ayodhya and witnessed the coronation 
of Rama 
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6 The Ayodhya Group 

General Features Let us now turn to Ayodhya and study the 
characters of the three queens of Dasharatha, the ^‘mothers”®^ as 
they are often called 

Vdlnnki IS very brief m his description of the last days of the 
queens He states simply that Kausalya passed away, surrounded 
by her sons and grandsons, and that Kaikeyl, after perfoimmg many 
pious ceremonies, followed her and'obtamed peace in the land of 
the immortals But he Amtes elaborately about the ways ih Avhich 
the emotions of almost all of them became upset and finally got 
calmed down 

There were certainly many occasions when Kaikeyl took undue 
advantage of her influence over the king and ill-treated hei co-mves 
In one of her arguments Manthara refers to this and explains ‘why 
Bharata was likely to suffer at the hands of Rama “Your co-wife, 
Kausalya,” said she, “had forrherly, through your pride and good 
foitunc, been slighted by you, and she is suie to 'wreak hei 
vengeance when Rama gets the administration under his control 
Kausalya felt humihation because of tins , and the king too was not 
unaware of the little acts of injustice that crept into their daily life 
sometimes These, however, did not mar the smoothness of their 
lives m other respects 

One common soitow united all the queens,' and that was the 
painful fact that they were not blest AMth children So, Avhen 
Rishyashringa Avas brought for a special sacrifice, all of them gladly 
got initiated into the ceremony along AVith their husband “Tlien 
Kausalya,” being the seniormost among them, “pei formed the pre- 
liminary ntes” and Avith great joy Avent through every detail of the 
ritual ^ WTien, at the close of the ceremony, some payasa (milk 
porridge) came up from the fire, the king took it, thought for a 
A\hile, and AAith calm deliberation gaA’-e, first a portion to Kausalya, 
next a fourth to Sumitra, then an equal portion to Kaikeyl, and 
finally all that remained to Sumitra a second time ValmTki says that 
they all “became exceedingly delighted and considered themselves 
higblv honoured ' 

We find all of them again joined together, m complete amity, 
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welcoming the four newly married couples returning from Janaka’s 
court They combmed and ^received the bndes” with homas (offerings 
m fire) and other ceiemonies usual on such occasions These mdicate 
that their daily hfe ivas marked more or less by a steady sense of 
harmony and goodwill Valmiki shows that when Kaikeyl '\\as told 
about Rama’s mstallation as heir-apparent, her imtial reactions were 
perfectly normal and favourable She felt so glad that then and 
there she presented Manthara with a cosdy ornament for brmgmg 
the welcome news “I find no difference,” said she, “between Rama 
and Bharata, and I am therefore happy that the king mtends to 
mstal R^a m the kingdom To all earher attempts of Manthara 
to poison her mmd, “the noble KaikeyT,” says Valmiki, rephed only 
“by praismg the lurtues^of Rama” “Surely,” said she, ‘T.^a is 
dearer to me than Bharata , and he also loves me more than he loves 
Kausalya Besides, if the kingdom be R^a’s, it will also be 
Bharata’s , for Rama regards his brothers even as his onn self 

Soon, however, the tide was to turn For deep down m Kaikeyi’s 
heart theie 'v\as a current of jealousy, cruelty 'and ambition, whose 
capacity to create an explosion she herself hardly suspected One 
of the purposes of Rama’s advent was to help people to get nd of 
their weaknesses and to strengthen their virtues Dasharatha’s vuves 
were all essentially noble and good That was why Rama and his 
brothers n ere born as their sons It was impossible, however, to alloi\ 
petty jealousies to lurk m a corner of the heart of any one of them, 
in glarmg contrast to the spirit of harmony and Self-sacrifice found 
m the children Sooner or later the impurmes were bound to be 
ehmmated As it ivas. Nature herself arranged suitable means m the 
shape of a senes of shocks caused by unexpected events, — Manthara’s 
success in rousmg Kaikeyi’s jealousy and greed, the banishment of 
R^a, the death of Dasharatha soon after, and Bharata’s startmg for 
the forest to persuade Rama to come back We shall at the proper 
places see how each of these acted on the three queens 

Kaikeyl In lespect of boldness and resourcefulness Kaike}^ 
equalled Tara It was from her only that Manthara had got the 
story of the boons Dasharatha had taken her on the war-chanot 
while defending the gods agamst the Asuras (demons) Once it so 
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happened that he became wounded and unconscious Kaikeyfs quick 
eye perceived the danger, and she promptly got the chariot with- 
drann from the thick of the fight It was m recognition of this 
valuable service that tno boons were offered to her This madent 
Itself would have made her, in a sense, the favourite queen m the 
eyes of the king. At any rate, as there was nothmg lackmg in her 
life then, the need for claiming or even remembering the boons never 
arose. Hence it was only after careful and continuous bombardment 
agamst the soft spot in Kaikeyi’s mental make-up at the time that 
Manthara could make her see that the boons were there and that they 
could be utilized for saving herself from impending troubles 

Kaikcyl had tw o serious weaknesses One, common to all women, 
\N as anxiety about the safety of her only son, Bharata, and the other, 
a dim fear of retaliation by Kausalya, whom she had sometimes 
consciously ill-treated 

Valmiki indirectly shows us that three invisible hnes of force 
now met at a point. The first was the desire of the celestials to move 
Rama and Sita into the forest, so that Ravana might get a chance to 
carry off Sita and thereby speed up the destruction he and his tm- 
righteous hordes deserved. The second was the curse of the bhnd 
couple, whose only son Dasharatha had unwittmgly killed m his 
younger days It was to take shape as Dasharatha’s separation from 
his sons during his last days.^^ As Bharata and Shatrughna were 
already away from Ayodhya, some agency was needed to remove the 
remaining two, Rama and Lakshmana. The third was made up of 
two promises to be fulfilled in Dasharatha’s lifetime. About one of 
these, Rama himself later said to Bharata- “O brother, formerly 
when our father took the hand of your mother, he assured her father 
that the kingdom would be given as her marnage portion.”^^ The 
second related to the boons given to Kaikeyi herself after the services 
rendered by her during war.^^ 

Wniicn all these subtle forces combined to express themselves jin 
visible form, there was only one result possible Manthara’s crooked- 
ness and her intriguing arguments roused up KaikeyT’s lurking fear 
and made her remember the boons and press for tw-o things* The 
immediate banishment of Rama and the installation of Bharata as 
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crown pnnce m ins place What Kaikeyl could not foresee at that 
tune was that the next round of reactions would cause Dasharatha’s 
death, shift the question from one of the crown prmce’s mstallation 
to the kmg’s coronation, make Kaikeyi herself a widow, and, more 
pamful than all this, force Bharata m spite of his goodness, to abuse 
her^* and proceed to the forest to recall R^a 

Havmg lost its moormgs once, Kaikeyl’s mmd drifted helplessly 
amidst successive waves of jealousy, cruelty and greed She cleverly 
managed to make the kmg proimse, on solemn oaths, to do what- 
ever she wanted But on knowmg that Rama’s exile was her chief 
aim, he called her a poisonous serpent which he had unfittingly 
brought mto his house for his ovn destruction He tried to show 
her that Bharata, bemg well grounded m righteousness, was sure 
to reject the kingdom got by unjust means By turns he also 
appealed to her wifely virtues and her fear of pubhc cntiasm He 
even begged for mercy and proceeded to fold his palms m supphca- 
tion I As a last resort, he threatened to renounce her and her son , 
but all to no purpose She remamed adamant , she said she would 
commit smade if her boons were not granted ^ 

To Rama she was equally rude Pmmng him down to an oath, 
as she thought, she said to him “In this Kosala, let Bharata govern 
the earth, adorned with many pearls and diamonds, elephants, horses 
and chariots”'® (Wealth and glory were uppermost m her mmd 
durmg this whole period ) Rama rephed that he was willing at her 
shghtest wish to hand over the kmgdom to Bharata Bemg obsessed 
with her triumph, she was unable to take the hmt that there was 
no reason to suspect him or to trouble his father for this purpose 
So she simply hurried him on by saymg “As long as you do not 
leave the aty, your father will not bathe or eat anythmg Rama 

rephed m these pregnant words “O worshipful one, I do not long 
to hve m this world addicted to material wealth and pomp Know 
me to be equal to the great sages m my devotion to virtue If I 
can, at the sacrifice of my own life, satisfy any desire of my father, 
rest assured that it shall be earned out by me without fail Even 
these noble words failed to draw her attention to her oivn proper 
duty to the kin g, her husband I 

Many thin gs happened after this Minister Sumantra rebuked 
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her for her ob'^tmacy Vasishtha, the preceptor, scolded hei for 
insisting that Slta too should ^\ear barks of trees, like Rama, and go 
into exile Eaco Dashaiatha left her and went to stay m Kausalyas 
apartments And finally he passed away 1 Yet Kaikeyi lemamed 
dead to c\crything except her boons* 

With Bharata’s arrival, however, the scene altered His refusal 
to have anything to do mth hei, his staunch loyalty to JRama and his 
dcasion to go to the forest to make Rama come back to the aty opened 
her eyes She found out the enormity of her enme, became fully ' 
penitent and joined the party that accompanied Bharata If Bharata 
pleaded nith his arguments, Kaikeyl pleaded through her silence 
Bharata, nevertheless, could not help saying to Ramat "I do 
not approve of the sm that my mean-minded mother committed m 
my absence It is only because I am afraid of violating dharnia 
(righteousness) that I do not impose a severe penalty and slay my 
wicked mother who deseives chastisement”®’ Rama’s reply was 
unforgettable by any present Said he to Bharata “Do not cherish, 
my brother, what your mother, prompted by love for you, or by 
co^ etousness, has done You should act by her as one should 'by 
one’s mother ” And at the ume of farewell, Rama reiterated his 
advice by saying “Protect mother Kaikeyl , do not be angry with 
her Both JanakT and myself solemnly exhort you to obey us m 
this respect No wondci that this supreme example of sacrifice on 
Rama’s part helped Kaikeyl to efface herself to such an extent that! 
she whole-heartedly followed Kausalya’s lead ever afterwards It 
must have been a happy day when, on Rama’s letum to Ayodhya, 
Kaikeyl had the good fortune, like other wives of Dasharatha,®® to 
deck Sita W'ltb her own hands 

f 

Kausalya Kausalya’s strongest virtue w'as her devotion to her 

husband Esen in her most miserable condition, an appeal from, 

any one to the interests of the king made her forget her personal 

sorro\s s and rccot cr her ccjuanimity In diis she W'as in direct contrast 

with Kaikeyl 
€ 

W hen RSma announced his decision to go to the forest, 
Kausalya s mind oscillated along three points Sometimes she thought 
that she, as the mother, had the right to demand Rama’s stay in the 
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City even i£ the king, as his father, ordered his banishment At 
other times, she thought that if Rama would not agree to stay back, 
she too would accompany him to the forest “ Thirdly, although 
wilimg to be in the palace and to serve the aged king, she felt that 
she would be unable to bear ill-treatment from co-wives At one 
stage Lakshmana sided with her and threatened to kill his father, 
who was unduly “attached to Kaikeyl and contemptibly playing the 
child Kausalya did not like the extremes to which Lakshmana’s 
indignauon earned him She gently said to Rama ‘Tou have heard 
what your brother said If you like, do what seems reasonable to 
you Sometimes she also argued- that if Rama went avay, she would 
resort to the vow of fastmg,®® or that he would suffer from want* of 
proper food and drink -But all these considerations vanished, as if 
by magic, as soon as her ^uty towards her husband w'as pointed out 
to her “The monarch,” said Rama, m one round of the discussions, 
“has been duped by Kaikeyl Now' when I resort to the forest, surely 
he will give up his life, if, agam, cast off by you Therefore it is your 
duty to serve him as long as he lives Kmow this to be the eternal 
virtue ” Thus addressed by Rama, Kausalya said, “Truly it is 

Kausalya w'as accustomed to spend a good deal of her ume m 
ntuals, worship and meditation With her oivn hand she did many 
thmgs during' the sacrifice presided over by Rishyashnnga When 
the installation of Rama w'as announced, “Kausalya, seeking her son’s 
welfare, kept aw'ake the w'hole night, being absorbed in meditation, 
and in the morning' began worshipping Vishnu Wearing silk cloth, 
pleased and* with the ease gained by performing ntuals every day, 
she offered oblauons into the fire and conducted other benedictory 
ceremonies”®' It -was precisely durmg this mght and m the next 
morning that Kaikeyl, for her son’s sake, as she thought, w'as follow - 
mg the tactics of the “anger-chamber” and tormenting the kmg with 
her ruthless speech ' 

After Rama’s departure, Dasharatha stayed with Kausalya, 
expectmg no doubt to comfort her and to get comforted But her 
mind was so soft that it could not resist being earned away by pamful 
thoughts And instead of soothing the distracted kmg, she actually 
w'ounded him the more by her innocent outbursts Said she m the 
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midst of a long lament ‘'You cease to be mine I am destroyed 
along vnth my son ; destroyed arc the citizens , your son and your 
wife alone are delighted”^ Unable to bear these words, the king 
joined his palms and said, ^Tou are ever affecnonate to me, and do 
not treat harshly even enemies. Although aggrieved, you ought not 
to say anything unpleasant to me who am pressed doivn with woe.”®^ 
Idealizing her mistake, she immediately controlled herself and asked 
for pardon She explained that soirow on account of her son’s 
banishment made her speak harshly. “Sorrow,” said she, “destroys 
patience, sorrow destroys knowdedge of the senptures, sorrow destroys 
everything, there is no enemy like sorrow 

The meeting of Rama and Bharata, which ended in Bharata’s 
agreeing to use Rama’s sandals as symbols of authority, revealed the 
widely different modes m which dharma, loyalty to a lofty ideal, 
mutual love and respect can manifest in different people in a highly 
tragic context The ideal shown by the brothers must have had its 
silent effect upon the mothers too Kaikeyl’s transformation, at any 
rate, became complete during this scene and henceforth she willingly 

followed the lead given by Kausalya in all important matters 

; 

Suimtra The situations that made other characters toss and 
roll violently found Sumitra quite calm and steady She was, there- 
fore, able to infuse her own strength and courage into them with the 
minimum of w'ords Valmiki gives us two fine ghmpses of Sumitra 
m this role 

The first relates to the scene of parung. After Rama, Lakshmana 
bowed down to her feet and w’aited for her blessings In striking 
contrast to Kausalya' who wept for Rama’s departure, or to Kaikeyl 
who intrigued to secure the throne for her son, Sumitra cheerfully 
urged her son to follow^ Rama in his w'andenngs and exert himself 
diligently to minister to his w'ants She also commimicatcd to him 
her own superior outlook by asking him to regard Rama as Dasha- 
ratha, Sita as his own mother and the forest as Ayodhya itself ^ 

In the second instance, Sumitra is shown as giving Kausalya a 
remarkable estimate of Rama’s greatness She pointed out how 
improper it was for her to weep, when her son was remaining steady 
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m the pursuit of truth “Acquainted with R^a’s manifest punty 
and high magnanmiity,” said she, “the sun himself would not dare 
to burn him with his rays He is the Sun of the sun, the Lord 
of the lord, Auspiaousness of prime auspiciousness, Fame of fame, 
Forbearance of forbearance and God of gods What evil quahties 
wdl be perceived m him whether he stays m the city or m the 
forest She wound up by saymg, “I tell you this truly You will 
agam see your son commg, like the newly-nsen moon, and paymg 
homage to your feet” Thus, “mspired with hope” by the “noble, 
pleasant and blameless Sumitra, clever m speech,” Kausalya became 
pacified®® for the time 

Sumitra was fortunate m many ways She got two mstalments 
of the sacred payasa, evidendy because the aged king wanted to 
reward her for her mature and calm attitude, which made her give 
him her best without demandmg anything in return Her two sons 
showed the same chafacteristics, one always looking after the com- 
forts of Rama and the other of Bharata ’®® Unobtrusive and silent, 
Sumitra spread her calmness wherever she went. 

The storms that Sumitra had to face, however, were m a way, 
limited Rama’s exile was not a calamity to her in any personal 
sense And as for Lakshmana’s followmg Rama, it was balanced 
by Shatrughna’s staymg with Bharata The first really serious loss 
to her came through the death of Dasharatha, but this was somethmg 
she had to endure m common with all others 

7. Sit A 

Sita, on the contrary, had a succession of painful expenences 
If the test of greamess is the capaaty to remam true to one’s 
principles m spite of terrors and temptations, Sita’s greatness was 
undoubtedly more pronounced , for she had a greater power of 
endurance than any other character, except R^a Rama and Srta 
were equal in this respect, because every sorrow that affected the one 
affected the other as weU, although they were situated in different 
environments It is not claimed that Sita did not cry or complam 
Valmiki shows her “shakmg like a plan tarn leaf m the ivmd 
That was inevitable Hers was not the endurance of the stone or 
the waU, with no outside expression for the inner v^orkmgs Hers 
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uns the Special capacity, amidst the ivaihngs and the complaints, to 
u^c her discrimination to cling to chastity, and to act in a manner 
suited to the dignity of her parents, her husband and other relatives 
It was considered to be one of the highest virtues of women to 
show forbearance, {hshama) under the severest provocations Before 
VC study this aspect of Sltas character, it is mteresting to see its 
manifestation in the daughter of the sage Kushadhwaja She was 
born by the sheer force of the ment developed by the father through 
his daily study of the Vedas She was accordingly named Vedavatl 
Hcx father intended to give her in marriage to Vishnu, the lord of 
the celestials To make herself fit for getting such a partner in life, 
she commenced self-purification through severe austerity, as Uma 
did for the sake of Shiva Finding her 'wearing a dark deer-skin 
and matted locks,” Ra\ana said, "It is not proper for you to lead an 
ascetic mode of life, which is fit only for an aged person For whom 
arc you putting yourself to this trouble?” "To fulfil my father’s 
vish regarding Narayana,” said she, "I have fixed my heart even 
upon Him. Narayana is my husband, and not any one else. Go 
your vay, Ravana By virtue of my austenty, I know all that takes 
place in the three worlds.” Unable to check himself, Ravana caught 
licr by the hair. Thereat Vedavatl got indignant and cut off her 
hair by using her hand as a sword! She said, "HaMng been out- 
raged by you, I do not desire to live. I shall again be bom to 
compass your destruction. A voman ought not to kill a man intent 
upon sin Nor do I vish to utter a curse, for it shall cost me my 
austerity But if I have done anything, given av\ay anything, 
offered oblations into the fire, then I shall be the chaste daughter of 
^omc Mituous person, although I may not be born of any voman.” 
S.iving this, she ascended a funeral pyre in the very presence of 
R.uana The sages who met Rama told him, "It is she that has 
been born as the daughter of King Janaka And Thou arr the 
Eternal Vishnu 

Wh.it is once mastered and made part and parcel of the 
personuUt) — vhai enters into the ’^amadhi (supcrconsciousncss) level 
defies death and becomes available in every birth, whether sucli 
binli IS compelled by undesirable tendencies or v'oluntanly undcr- 
t iben for the welfare of the world. So in the case of Vedavatl, tlie 
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desire to marry Vishnu was fulfilled when she reappeared as Slta 
and married Rama, while all the austerity she did on the slopes of 
the Himalayas was carried forward mto the life of Sita as smgle- 
mmded devotion to her husband She had no need for any other 
disaplme, although, like anybody else of her day, she undertook 
some vows to keep her mental clarity and vigour undimimshed 

Vedavaii’s refusal to pumsh Ravana by a curse w^as repeated 
when, in her embodiment as Slta, she had to deal with him m a 
number of situations. Smce his first approach to her w^as in the 
gmse of a mendicant, her anxiety was only to see that proper hospi- 
tahty was shown to him, m the absence of Rama and Lakshmana 
“This person is my guest,” said she, “he is also a Brahmana , he 
may curse me if I do not speak to him But when she found 
out that he was Ravana, come to carry her a^vay by force, she w'as 
“highly enraged,” and from that moment onw'ard she dealt with 
him m a manner befittmg Rama’s wufe Even w'hen she was bemg 
carried away by Ravana across the sky, she had enohgh presence 
of mind to perceive that some monkeys were sitting on a hiU-top 
below and to throw down a silk doth and some ornaments to them, 
so that perchance if Rama came that way, he might obtain some 
due to search for her. Through her good luck, Ravana, W'ho w'as 
m a hurry, failed to notice this 

In all her talks with Ravana, either before her capture or during 
her captivity m Lanka, Sita never hesitated to warn him fully of 
his danger. Her arguments w^ere few’^, but she put them dearly and 
fearlessly before him. “Do you not feel ashamed,” she said to him, 
“of this heinous act, namely, runmng aw^ay carrymg off another’s 
wife m the absence of her husband?’®^ How could you stoop so 
low, having mtroduced yourself as the brother of Kubera, the lord 
of wealth, whom all the deities adore This was usually followed 
by a request that she rmght be taken hack to Rama, w^hile there 
was yet time to do so. -“It behoves you,” she said, “to take me to 
R^a and make fnends with him Propitiate him , he is kind to 
dependants. Respectfully take me there,”’*® Sometimes she w ondered 
why nobody seemed to advise Ravana to mend his w'ays “Methmks,” 
she said, “there are noq)ious men here, or even if there be some. 
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\oii do not cdre to follow them.”"® But whatever his previous suc- 
cc'^ses might ha\e been, he would not be able to escape calamity, 
''having roused the bitter hostility of Rama” “The thunderbolt,” 
said she, “uhen hurled, may leave you, and Death himself may over- 
look you, but there is no safety for you when Rama, the lord of men, 
IS incensed.”'" 

Ravana could only chafe in anger, and hold out the threat that 
if she persisted in this attitude for a few months more, he would 
instruct his cooks to slice her body mto bits and serve diem for his 
morning mcal!"^ 

Even to Rama, as occasions arose, she talked with firmness and 
quiet dignity Her first serious trial came when Rama advised her to 
stay in the palace with “undisturbed mmd,” engaged in rehgious 
ntes and fasts, and serving Dasharatha and Kausalya Pardy 
offended, she said ; “Do you think me mean-minded^ It is not proper 
even to hear your words I have been taught by my parents to follow 
my husband in all condidons of life , and I shall carry out now what 
I have been taught.”"^ Neither this reference to her tradidon nor 
her weeping, neither her quoung of palmists"® nor her threat to end 
her life proved of any avail. She then made a few stronger thrusts. 
“What did my father,” said she, “think of you when he accepted you 
as his son-in-law? You appear to be a man outside, but you are 
really a woman inside.”"® “Do you,” she continued, “like an ordinary 
actor, hand me over to another? Know me to be perfectly under your 
influence, like Savitrl following Satyavat I have not, like one bring- 
ing stigma on her hne, ever m my life thought of a second person 
I must accompany you Rama answered suitably. He said* “I 
do not long even for heaven if gained through your affliction I did 
not know your full intention ull now. So, although I was capable of 
escorting you, I spoke against your coming . . . You arc free to follow* 
me and be a partner in my virtuous observances Your determination 
}s in perfect accord with the traditions of my family and yours”"® 
He thin insiiucted her to give away to Brahmanas, poor people and 
other-i, inf hiding servants, her ornaments, clothe-;, beds, toys, convey- 
ani.es and other fine things She did so gladly 
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Sltd and Lakshniana The second trial for Srta came when 
Lakshmana refused to believe that Rama ivas m danger, although the 
shouts for help appeared to be m Rama’s voice Extremely mortified, 
she said to him, ‘"You are an enemy m the garb of a brother Perhaps 
you are for my sake desirmg Rama’s death Lakshmana calmly 
rephed that none could overthrow Rama m fight, and that the shout 
must be the illusion caused by Rakshasas provoked by the slaughter 
of Khara and his followers Lakshmana also said that he could not 
disobey Rama’s order to stay there as her protector Slta then used 
the most pamful accusation she was capable of making against 
Lakshmana Perhaps she meant it only as a desperate method of 
sending him m search of his brother Said she to the truthful 
Lakshmana “It is a disgrace to you that you wish to possess me 
You are a monster of wickedness Perhaps Bharata has mstructed 
you to do this But your mtention or Bharata’s will not be earned 
out I shall give up my life this very moment ‘You are a goddess 
to me,” said Lakshmana “I spoke what was fair, and you have 
addressed me thus I Fie on you * Your destruction is at hand when 
you have begun to suspect me like this May the deities of the forest 
protect you ^ And may I see you agam when I return with Rama I 
Slta contmued to say, “I shall kill myself through poison, by drown- 
mg m the river or by hangmg”'^ She contmued hke this tiU 
Lakshmana left the precincts of the asylum Slta paid heavily for 
this cruel thrust at Lakshmana Nemesis overtook her, first m the 
form of capture by Ravana, and secondly m the form of scandal, 
spread among some people m Ayodhya > And this latter resulted m 
her exile ! 

Before Slta handed over her head-omament to Hanumat, she 
gave him a true and gloumg picture of Lakshmana, thereby makmg . 
ample compensation for the angry words uttered m Janasthana She 
specially requested Hanumat to mquire after the welfare of ‘him in 
whom Sumitra has an excellent son, who is hon-shouldered, long- 
armed, mtelhgent, majestic m appearance, who behaves towards 
Rama as if he were his father, and towards me as if I were his mother, 
who is the servant of the elders, who controls his speech, who is dearer 
to Rama than even my ovm self, and seemg whom Rama has forgotten 
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hi -5 deceased father Speak to him so that he may remove my 
miseries!’'’’^* 

E\cn the earlier portion of Slta’s con\ersation with Hanumat is 
remarkable. He went to her in her darkest moment when suicide 
V. itli the help of her long tresses’^ appeared better than the prospect of 
being scr^cd as Havana's breakfast And he went with the happy 
ncus that diousands of monkeys, wearing shapes at will, w^ere already 
engaged in searching for her, that he himself was one among those, 
and that he had come to Lanka by leaping over the sea As love 
for Hama and abhorrence of Havana were the two main currents of 
thought in her mind then, she felt amazed, afraid and delighted by 
turns And yet, aftci a long assuring talk, when Hanumat moved 
eUwer to her for consoling her further, she recoiled from liim all of 
a ‘cudden. “You arc surely that Havana," said she, “whom I saw in 
Janasthana in a mendicant’s garb Y^ou ought not to distress me 
who am helpless and famished with fasts!” But soon she recovered 
from her fright with the aid of her discrimination and said . “No ; 
)ou cannot be the fiend whom I suspected you to be, since I experi- 
ence great joy on seeing you If you are really the messenger of 
Rama, tell me something of his glories.”’^ Hanumat satisfied her 
and dclncred Hama’s message to her. She too had her own message 
to he delncrcd to Hama by him 

At this stage Hanumat proposed to end her sorrows at one stroke, 
if she would agree to seat herself on his shoulders on his return leap 
across ihe sea She herself, she said, was able to "reduce Havana 
to aslu’s with the fire of her chastity, but then Hama’s arrow w’ould 
1)L dtprued of ns Icgiumaic field of enjoyment” She, therefore, 
decided to remain where she w'as and suffer the agonies of captivity 
rather than make a secret escape from Lanka 

Her patience w,is m a way rewarded, for Havana was killed, as 
Trljaias dream had indicated But then came a bolt from the blue. 
I’or Hama told her. m the midst of the eager crowd of his followers 
ruvhing in to have a view of her, that he could not take her back at 
all! He asked her to go wherever she liked, and stay w’ith whom- 
soever she chose I^kshmana or any other brother, or Sugrlva or 
Vibhlshana! His own work, he said, was only to vindicate the 
honour of his family, and that was accomplished by the destruction 
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of Havana and his forces Hearing those harsh words of Rama, 
uttered before the great assembly of monkeys and Rakshasas, Slta 
slowly wiped her tears and said “My body was indeed touched by 
another, but it was not m my power to prevent it My heart is in my 
control, and that is directed towards you,” She w'ent round Rama 
and chnibed the funeral pyre, saying, “As I who have got a pure 
character have been considered vile by Rama, may Fire, the witness 
of people, protect me on all sides >”‘27 When she came safe through 
the fire ordeal, and the celestials proclaimed not merely her purity 
but even her divmity, Rama accepted her, saymg, “Sita is mine, as 
the rays belong to the sun ” 

But she was not destined to be happy in the company of Rama 
for long Their fives, indeed, w^ere not meant for their owm enjoy- 
ment, but only to show by example how to lead a fife of high ideals 
on earth This time some people of Ayodhya raised a scandal 
agamst Sita, and R^a decided to banish her forthwith > Kings and 
those w^ho serve them have often to do most unpleasant thmgs The 
person selected to execute the order happened to be Lakshmana He 
soriowdully explamed to her that it w^as only fear of the calumny that 
made Rama renounce her He added “Do not consider yourself 
guilty m any way. Rama has commanded me to leave you near the 
hermitage of Valmiki on the pretext of satisfymg your desire m your 
present condition ”‘2® 

This second instalment of forest hfe differed materially from the 
first Now she was alone, and there was no Rama mth her She 
w^as also at a loss to know how to answ’^er the sages, if they asked her 
for what sin Rama had bamshed her She could not think of jump- 
ing into the river for by committing suiade she would be terminating 
her husband’s fine I ‘2® Even m such a pamful phght, the message she 
sent back through Lakshmana w^as clear and dignified She wanted 
him to tell Rama that she considered it her duty to put a stop to any 
bad name that nught come to him It w^as also proper that she should 
work out her husband’s well-being even at the sacnfice of her life 

Years later, from the chanting of Lava and Kusha, Rama found 
out that Sita was alive Although personally he knew' her to be 
chaste, and Valrniki pubhcly certified to the fact of her being pure, 
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sail Kama insisted on a second ordeal to convince all possible 
doubters This umc there vas no wider purpose to be ser\'ed by 
Sita’s continuing lo remain v.ith Rama ; for Kusha and Lava had 
been accepted by Rama as his heirs. The line uas not in dangci of 
extinction So, this time, when Sita invoked her punty, she asked 
only for a place within the earth In all important ceremonies 
nhich Rama performed m later years, he kept by his side a golden 
image of Sita, as a \isible representation of the idol that occupied his 
heart ail along 

Like any lady of the higher classes, Sita had normally a desire 
to enjoy a feu innocent pleasures Under this category must be 
included her uncontrollable fancy to catch the golden deer. It 
uas her misfortune that this should, in its own way, lead to tragic 
consequences and make her life a prolonged attempt to balance 
herself against them In this heroic struggle, she fought her battles 
in a manner appropriate to the uifc of Rama She had a twofold 
motto She uould, as she herself said to the RakshasTs, ever remam 
devoted to Rama. She would also sacrifice ail her comforts, rights 
and pnMlegcs, including the company of Rama, and willingly 
undergo personal humiliations, if thereby Rama could be held up 
before the world as an ideal king, noted for Ins prowess, purity, 
truilifuincss and sense of justice All glory was to be his, and the 
neccssar)' sacrifices hers! 


8. Conclusion 

Wc have made a rapid survey of the mental movements of the 
great uomcn described by VrdmTki Our aim has been to show by 
ubat simple or disciplines m the domestic, moral, emotional 

or mcdit.nne fields, each overcame resistances and temptations and 
vlouh built up a rounded personality. Eftorts have been made, 
uhcre\er po'^sible, to state hou enhanced purity of mind helped to 
tie.tie a better insight into the nature of things. Punty of charaacr 
and an indomitable uill to undergo \anous sacrifices are absolutely 
needed for progres<;. indnidual and collective, m any society and in 
any agi Htiut. the selection and arrangement of facts in the 
present '^lutly lia\e been made vviih the intention of showing how 
sinb vinuis were dihuertK eiihivated h\ the difierent characters 


CHAPTER Vni 


MAIN WOlVIEN CHARACTERS IN THE MAHABHARATA 

1. Introduction 

The Mahabharata/ the great Epic of India, has enshrined for 
us certain impenshable ideals of Indian womanhood These ideals 
we find embodied m a most perfect manner in the hves of Gandhi, 
Kimii, Draupadi, DamayantI, Slta and SavitrT The most important 
of these ideals, however, is an abidmg faith m dharma or the moral 
order of the imiverse These noble women did reahze that there was 
a moral law, ever present and ever active, which regulated the universe 
and made it an organic whole Dharma to them was not merely a 
matter of ceremony or conventional ritual and forms , it had a larger 
and more fundamental significance than that of rehgion as com- 
monly understood by us It mcluded the whole mdi\udual and soaal 
conception of law and impulse, conduct and worship Dharma, m 
the entire Mahdhhdrata, really is the force or prmciple that bmds 
together the entire umverse ^ It imphes also the union of traditional 
thought and faith, of common custom, loyalty and understandmg, 
that makes human society an orgamc umty Patience, steadfastness 
and smcenty are needed for understandmg and reahzmg this broad 
conception of dharma, and it is a matter of supreme satisfaction that 
the mam women characters m the Mahdhhdrata rose to the level of 
this dharma, and by their character and conduct they proved that 
such a level of righteousness could be reached m human hves They 
had no doubts or misgivmgs as to the existence of this all-pervasive 
and all-embracing prmaple, and so at a moment of supreme cnsis 
m the fortunes of the Kuru family, Gandhm could utter these ever 
memorable words to her son Duryodhana “WTiere there is right- 
eousness, there is victory ” In the affairs of men, sometimes uTong- 
domg, no doubt, floimshes, but the eternal lesson of the Mahdhhdrata 
is that by unrighteousness man may prosper for some time, gam 

’ The references to the text m this and the next amde arc from the Bombay cdiuon 
of the Mahabharata * 8 69 59 
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what appears desirable and contjuer enemies, but be ultimately 
perishes at the root ^ 

2 Gandhari 

Undoubtedly, the noblest and best of the women characters in 
the Mahahharata is Gandh^r She, more than any other person, m 
the Epic kept her faith in the moral order undimmed, and in the 
hours of supreme crisis in her hfe, she always unhesitaungly sacn- 
ficed narrow, personal, selfish mterests, and embraced the cause of 
virtue and righteousness This she did even at the peril of herself 
and the fortunes of her family She kept aloft the standard of 
dharma and asked others to act in the same manner After the 
terrible disaster of the Kurukshetra War, in which she lost all her 
hundred sons and other near relations, Gandhari stood firm and 
maintained her unflinching faith m the tnumph of the moral law, 
and she could boldly express her feelings to that effect ^ 

The life-story of Gandhari, as depicted in the Mahahharata, may 
now be briefly told Maharshi Krishna Dwaipayana, the famous 
author of the Mahahharata, mennons her devotion to duty and 
righteousness in the very forefront of his mtroduction to the great 
Epic Gandhari was the daughter of Subala, the kmg of Gandh^a 
in the noith-w'est of India Bhishma, the uncle and guardian of 
the Kuru prince Dhntarashtra, was m search of a proper bride for 
the pnnee, and he heard from brahmins that Gandhari was an 
exceedingly pious and dutiful girl who would be Dhntarashtra’s 
proper wife Messengers were accordingly sent from Hastmapura 
to Gandhara with the marriage proposal At first Subala had some 
hesitation in entertaining the proposal on account of the bhndness 
of the bridegroom, but considering the jiobility, greatness and reputa- 
tion of the Kuru family, he decided to give Gandhari in marriage 
to Dhntarashtra Gandhari, as soon as she knew^ that her husband 
was blind made up her mind that she w'ould voluntanly deny herself 
the pleasures of eyesight by wrapping her eyes ivith thick bandage.^ 
This bandage she kept on throughout her hfe, never w'aveiing for a 
moment — so great was her devotion to her husband. 

Gandhiirl ga^c birth to one hundred sons, but these sons did not 
fulfil the expectations of the virtuous mother She never approved of 
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the conduct of her sons towards then Pandava cousms, and often 
appealed to her husband to check then evil propensmes In the game 
of dice at the court of Hastmapura Yudhishtlura gambled a\vay his 
all , he lost his kmgdom, fortunes, his brothers and even his dear 
wife There was a great jubilation at the court, in ivhich the old 
King Dhritarashtra also jomed But there was one person in Hastina- 
pura on that day who was terribly stncken with grief It was 
G^dhaii On seemg the base and nrehgious conduct of her sons 
and the unmented and unjust sufferings of the Pandavas, she 
approached her husband and asked him to express his Entire dis- 
approval of the conduct of then wicked sons ^She went even a step 
further, and preremptonly told her husband to banish Duryodhana, 
who had become a disgrace to the whole Kuru family 

As a mother Gandhi never allowed her love and affection for 
her sons to get the better of her judgement and wisdom Her voice 
throughout the Mahabharata is the voice of warmng to her sons, 
who were treadmg the path of error and mjustice Her constant 
exhortation to Duryodhana was to make up the quarrel existmg 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas and to find out a formula 
of peaceful and amicable setdement When Shrl Krishna came to 
Hastmapura on the eve of the Kurukshetra War as the plenipoten- 
tiary of the P^davas with specific peace proposals, and iihen 
these proposals were bemg contemptuously rejected by Duryodhana, 
G^dharl throivmg aside aU hesitations, appeared personally in the 
royal court of Hastmapura and sternly rebuked Duryodhana for his 
wayward conduct She plainly told her son m the midst of the entire 
assembly that the wages of sm was death She also said that war 
did not solve any problems , on the contrary, it led to furthei comph- 
cations So her defimte and emphanc adduce to her son was to 
restrain his greed and desist from war ® 

Duryodhana, however, had no respect for these sage w^ords of 
his mother and adopted war as an mstrument of his pohcy After 
the outbreak of the Kurukshetra War, w^hich lasted for eighteen 
days, Duryodhana used to visit his mother every day before going 
to the batde-field m order to seek her blessings' The patheuc 
prayer of Duryodhana was that his mother should wish luctory for 
his cause, but m spite of his repeated entreaties, Gandhi always 
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Uttered the highly significant words before Duryodhana that right- 
eousness always and invariably triumphed After the conclusion of 
the War, in which all her sons were slam, Shrl Krishna, after pacify- 
ing GandharT, asked her permission to go away immediately to save 
the Pandava princes from an impending danger from Ashwatthaman. 
She quickly asked him to depart and save the Pandava princes from 
this disaster , such was her composure m the midst of a terrible 
calamity, and so great w'ere her sense of duty -and her affection for 
the Pandavas There w^as only one occasion wKen she seemed to 
be ovcrpow'ered by terrible grief. Before the dead bodies of her sons 
m the bloody battle-field of Kurukshetra, she fell unconsaous on 
the ground ® 

GandharT made Shri Krishna responsible for the Kurukshetra 
War and uttered a fearful curse on the Yadavas, of which he was 
the most distinguished representative She prophesied that a cruel 
calamity w'ould oveitake the house of the Yadavas, inasmuch as 
ShrT Krishna ignored or failed to prevent the ruinous w'ar between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas On the strength of her chastity and 
asceticism, she even said that Shrl Krishna himself m no distant 
future w'ould fall a prey to a foul death It is important to bear m 
mind in tins connection that Shii Krishna smihngly accepted this 
curse and recognized her truthfulness, piety and penance 

After the Kuiukshetra War, Dhritarashtra and GandharT lived 
for sixteen years at Hastmapura under the protecuon of the Pandavas 
They forgot to a great extent their giief at the loss of their sons on 
account of the wonderful care and sympathy bestow^ed upon them by 
Yudhishthira At the end of the sixteenth year, however, they decided 
to go on a mission of final pilgi image to the Himalayas In this 
mission they w'cre accompanied by Dhritarashpra’s half-bi other 
Vidura, his minister Sanjaya, and KuntT, the mother of the Pandavas 
On the Q\c of their departuic, Dhritarashtra addressed a big assembly 
of the citizens of Hastmapura and men from the countryside In 
this mceung GandharT appeared by the side of her husband wuth her 
eyes bandaged, and made a request to the assembled multitude 
through hci husband asking their forgiveness of the sms of her sons ® 

The final departure scene of the old sorrowdul King Dhrita- 
mshtra was pathetic KuntT came forw'ard to lead the journey. 
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Gandharl put her hands on the shoulders of KuntT, and Dhnta- 
rashtra followed Gandh^I, placing his hands on her shoulders 
Vidura and Sahjaya were on either side of this procession The 
citizens of Hastinapura wept aloud like orphans as the procession 
came out of the mam gate of the city, but Dhritarashtra and Gandharl 
and others walked on unmoved In the Him^ayas, they spent a few 
more years uU they were burnt ahve by a conflagration which had 
enveloped that part of the forest m which they hved Confronted by 
It, they showed remarkable courage and fortitude They refused to 
escape from the fire , on the other hand, they sat down on the ground 
viith calmness and m a spirit of resignation welcoming the approach 
of the fire On the day of her passing away frc’m the earth, 
Gandhail’s eyes were still bandaged, and she made the supreme 
sacrifice with unflinching loyalty to her ideals She exemplifies ihe 
best ideals of Indian womanhood through the ages from the days 
of the Mahahharataj and remams immortal m the mmds of milhons 
of Indians who derive their mspiration from the great Epic. 

3 Kunii 

KuntI, throughout the Mahabharata, is the embodiment of 
patience, foratude and self-sacrifice She was the daughter of a king 
and was married to King Pandu of Hastmapura She accompanied 
her husband to the Himalayas and hved for a number of years m 
a hermitage at North Paripatra There she gave birth to three sons, 
Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna, and at the time of the birth of 
Arjuna, she heard the prophecy that this son of hers would m no 
way be inferior to Indra, the king of the gods, and thar he would 
lecovei the lost glory and piesuge of his family 

After the death of her husband, KuntI came to Hastinapuia 
with her three sons and also with her two step-sons, Nakula and 
Sahadeva She showed wonderful patience and forbearance while 
she passed her days under the care of King Dhritarashtra at Hastma- 
pura These weie, to a ceitam extent, days of suffering and perse- 
cution, but KuntI bore them well, and after passmg through the 
ordeal of file at V^anavata, where Dhritarashtra and his son Duryo- 
dhana planned the bummg of the entire Pandava family, she escaped 
with hei sons, after crossmg the Ganga and wandering for days 
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together in the wilderness, to the kingdom of the Panchalas There 
Aijuna, by his prowess and skill jn archery, obtamed Draupadi, the 
daughter of the king of Panchala as his mfe The prophecy about 
him, which sustained KuntI throughout her life, was thus bemg ful- 
filled The alliance of the Pandavas with Panchalas now compelled 
Dhritarashtra to reconsider his former views regardmg his nephews 
He sent Vidura to the kmg of Panchala with a request to send Kunu 
and her sons back to Hastmapura, where they were now received 
w ith kindness, hospitality and honour Yudhishthira was given half 
of the kingdom of the Kurus with Indraprastha on the Yamuna as 
his capital KuntI ivas now the queen-mother But her days of 
happiness and prosperity ivere short-lived, inasmuch as Yudhishthira 
and his brothers, together with Draupadi, had to go to the forest, 
losing everything m a game of dice orgamzed by Duryodhana and 
his uncle Shakuni KuntI was not prepared for this unexpected 
reverse of fortune She ivas terribly aggrieved, but remamed firm as 
a rock and uttered words of encouragement and advice to Draupadi 
as she was accompanymg the Pandavas to the forest.” 

KuntI stayed at the house of Vidura dunng the thirteen years 
^that the Pandavas had to hve m exile After this exile, the last 
year of which had to be passed incognito, the P^davas returned 
and demanded their hentage. Duryodhana refused to return it, and 
war followed as a consequence* Before the outbreak of it, Shii 
Krishna made a last attempt to avert the great tragedy, and went 
personally to the court of Hastmapura with overtures of peace 
While there, Shrl Krishna saw KuntI at the house of Vidura m order 
to receive instructions from her regardmg the impendmg conflict 
KuntI wept bitterly and advised against compromise on humihatmg 
terms. She could never forgive the Kauravas on account of the 
insults that they had heaped particularly on Draupadi, who was 
dearer to her than even her own sons 

She was greatly pained tliat nobody except Vidura had protested 
against the inhuman conduct of Duhshasana towards Draupadi on 
tlic day of the game of dice Vidura had made a last attempt to 
''a\e the Kaura\as from tlic impending destruction consequent on 
their iniquity. Referring to this episode KuntI declared that the 
only person worthy of respect and worslup m that great assembly of 
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Hastinapura was Vidura She undoubtedly laid doi\n a veiy impor- 
tant maxim necessary for the moral evolution of mankind i\hen she 
said that a man attained moral elevation by his chaiacter and conduct, 
and not by his fortune or learning 

Kuntr had some messages to deliver to her sons through Shrl 
Krishna Hei message to Yudhishthira was that his dharma was 
becoming fruitless by his failure to perform the duties of his stauon 
To Bhima and Arjuna she pointed out that it was now necessary 
foi them to vindicate the honour of theu mother Her exhortation 
to Nakula and Sahadeva was that anything which ivas achieved by 
strength and piow'ess was to be preferred to life and fortune She 
ended her speech by pointing out that Yudhishthira’s pow^ei of under- 
standing and common sense had become blunted by his excessive 
reading of religious texts Hei counsel w as war 

Kuntl now related the famous story of Vidura, the queen of the 
Sindhu country Vidura had preremptorily asked her only son 
Sanjaya to embrace death instead of making compromise with dis- 
grace and dishonour, smce it w^as far better to arise and shine even 
for a moment than to chng to a hfe w'hich was purposeless and 
devoid of glbry Kuntl asked her sons not to accept poverty and 
humiliation on any account Her one advice to them was war — for 
the vindication of the honour of their family and for the redemption 
of their lost glory and fortune 

The only occasion m which Kunti seemed to show' some signs 
of weakness and mental mdeasion was when she w'ent out to meet 
her deserted son Kama on the eve of the Kurukshetra War A 
terrible conflict passed through her mind wBen she visualized the 
impending battle betw^een her two sons, Kama and Arjuna Her 
motheily heart w'as bleedmg at the prospect of the terrible fight and 
she offered Kama alluring terms in order to w-m him over to the 
side of the Pandavas But Kama remained steadfast in his loyalty 
to Duryodhana, and rebuked his mother for her pitiless desertion of 
him immediately after his birth He described her as a person who 
was anxious to consult her own mterests alone Kuntl perhaps did 
not deserve this rebuke As a mother who w'as suffering from un- 
bearable mental agony, she conceived it to be her duty to play the 
part of a mediator , and throwing aside all hesitation and sense of 
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shame, she interviewed Kama for the purpose of brmgmg about an 
honourable settlement benveen the Kauravas and the P^davas. 
Her firm convicuon was that Duryodhana, bemg deserted by Karna, 
would come down to reach an agreement with her sons Thus the 
impending catastrophe would be averted, and the two branches of 
the same family ivould be able to live together in peace and with 
mutual understanding. 

The Kurukshetra War became mevitable It was fought to a 
finish and w'as a ternble tragedy, for through it India became 
bereft of all male warriors Sixteen years after this dire calamity, 
Dhritarashpra and Gmdharl decided to retire to the Himalayas. 
Vidura and Sanjaya volunteered to accompany them This was 
understandable, because both were attached to the old king But 
what was most surpiismg w^as the attitude of KuntI on this occasion 
She had ahvays urged her sons to fight and recover their lost fortune. 
This had been accomplished, and her son Yudhishthira was the over- 
lord of the whole of India It was to be expected that Kunia would 
be glad to continue indefinitely her hfe of ease and comfort after 
long years of suffering But wealth and fortune had no more 
attraction for her. She made the supreme decision of her life that 
It was her duty to accompany Dhritarashtra and Gandhi m their 
journey to the forest Her sons Yudhishthira and Bhima, in parti- 
cular, tried to dissuade her from this resolution. But she reraamed 
firm She pointed out that she had aheady enjoyed enough wealth 
and fortune , her clear duty now w^as to adopt a life of asceticism. 
She had only one message for her sons, namely, that they should 
culuvatc righteousness and be also generous 

In the Himalayas, Kunti passed the remainmg years of her 
hfe in placid contentment. Thoughts of Hastinapura and the 
fortunes of her sons no longer troubled her mind Her devouon to 
Dhntaiash^ra and Gandharl during this period was also wonderful. 
Her end was as noble as her hfe When a conflagrauon engulfed 
the forest m which she was hvmg wuth G^dharl and Dhritarashtra, 
she remained steadfast and embraced death peacefully 

4 DraupadI 

Draupadi, throughout the hlaliabharata, is the embodiment of 
courage, fortitude, sense and sensibility, and even pnde and prejudice 
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In a sense, she is the central figure of the great Epic, and her 
character has been depicted witn ivonderful skill by that master- 
artist, Maharshi Krishna Dwaipayana The very circumstances of 
her birth made it abundandy clear that she had come to this w orld 
to fulfil a great destmy. She arose from a sacrificial fire ht by her 
father, Drupada, king of Panch^a, and at once a voice from above 
announced that Draupadi would in course of time perform duties 
pleasing to the gods, and that the Kuru family vould meet nith 
disaster on her account Her beauty was mdescnbable, and her 
body emitted the fragrance of a blue lotus In short, she was a 
veritable goddess m human form When she came of age, her father 
arranged a swayamvara sabha (marriage assembly) m order that she 
might have the opportunity of selectmg her ovm husband In that 
great assembly of the foremost heroes of India, Arjuna, by shonung 
his process obtained Draupadi as his bride 

As a wife, Draupadi became the ideal misness of the household 
when Yudhishthua became mstalled as kin g at Indraprastha (modem 
Delhi) on the bank of the Yamuna Yudhishthira performed a great 
sacrifice called Rajasuya m which kmgs from different parts of India 
participated and rendered homage to him as the paramount over- 
lord The ceremony lasted for a number of days, and the Kaurava 
brothers also came and joined the ceremony. Duryodhana became 
very jealous on seemg the immense prosperity of the Pandavas and 
returned to Hastmapura mth a heavy heart He complamed of 
many thmgs to his father Dhritarashtra, but he testified vuth great 
candour to the fact that Draupadi had supervised the feedmg of aU 
alike, from the highest to the lowest, herself remainmg uuthout food 
till everybody was fed and satisfied 

Mercy and sohatude for the poor and the distressed were not 
the only traits m the character of Draupadi She was a woman 
possessing courage and a sense of dignity \\Tien Yudhish|iura lost 
her m a game of dice at Hastmapura, and Duhshasana, brother of 
Duryodhana, takmg recourse to unfair means, heaped aU sorts of 
personal msult upon her m the open assembly, she turned round 
to the members present and asked for protection and justice Fmdmg 
everybody silent, she rebuked the open assembly sapng that sense 
of justice had disappeared from India and that the members of the 
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warrior caste liad forgotten tbeir duties Otberwise, said sbe. How 
could tbe members of tbe assembly, in an open session at Hastmapura, 
remain silent spectators of tbe injustice iiiat was bemg perpetrated 
before tbeir very eyes?”’® Witb ber bair dishevelled and ber 
garments displaced, sbe called Dubsbasana a fiend guilty of savage 
(amrya) conduct, as he was going to stnp her As her last resource, 
sbe made a passionate appeal to the elders in the assembly to come 
to her rescue But even Bhisbma, the noblest man and greatest 
w'arnor of the age, remamed mactive and pleaded as an excuse, his 
mabibty to understand the intricacies of dharma Tbe only person 
who raised a protest was Vidura, who earnestly exhorted every- 
body present to express his disapproval of the heinous conduct of 
Dubsbasana. Bblma then announced that Dubsbasana would have 
to pay dearly for his gross insults to Draupadl. 

As a faithful wife, she accompanied the P^davas in their 
journey to the forest During the tw'elve years that they had to 
live there, Draupadi acted as the ideal mistress of the household 
But she carefully nursed her suffenng and humihation, and did every- 
thing m her powder to refer to that episode of her life, whenever 
possible Once Shrl Krishna came to the forest to inquire about 
them, and Draupadi, with tears in her eyes, told him that she could 
not foiget for a moment that a woman of her status could be so 
openly humiliated m the presence of the P^davas Shri Krishna 
at once solemnly assured her that the ivives of the Kauravas w^ould 
have to weep in the same manner as she was domg on that day. 
She was further told that she w'ould become an empress So she 
must cast auay her griefs Draupadr was sausfied for the time 
being, but later she entered into a controversy with Yudhishthira 
regarding the attributes of dharma and their apphcation to 
human affairs In this, however, she w'as defeated, for Yudhishthira 
succeeded in proving his thesis that dhariAa w’as an all-pen'^ading 
law in the universe, and its pursuit was never fruitless Fc asked 
her to banish all her doubts regarding the triumph of dharma ^ 
Draupadi was pacified and derived considerable solace and 
strength from his words. During the remaining years that she had 
to stay in the forest in the company of the Pandatas, she acted as 
an ideal wife bearing patiently all the difficulties of that life When 
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Shri Krishna and his mife Satyabhama came to meet the Pandavas 
m the forest towards the end of the period of their stay there, 
Satyabhama asked DraupadT m all humihty how she could manage 
her household affairs with such credit, and how she could win the 
confidence, love and respect of such great heroes as the five Pandava 
brothers Draupadl’s discouise on the duties and responsibilities 
of the wife on this occasion is one of the important chapters of the 
Mahahharata 

c The stay of the Pandava brothers nuth Draupadi, during the 
thirteenth year of their bamshment, at the house of Virata, the king 
of the Matsya country, was perhaps the greatest penance of their 
hfe During that year they hved a hfe of complete self-effacement, 
smce they had to pass it incognito, and all of them accepted occupa- 
tions which were completely unworthy of their status Just before 
their entry mto the Matsya country, Yudhishthira was gready 
perturbed on account of Draupadi She was a beloved nife and, 
accordmg to him, deserved to be mamtamed hke a mother and 
honoured as an elder sister ^ So he could not come to any conclu- 
sion m regard to the occupation that she should adopt at the house 
of Virata Draupadi reheved his anxieues by voluntarily accepting 
the hfe of a maidservant at the house of Virata In spite of her 
all-capnvatmg beauty and her bearing, she submitted herself to 
performmg the lowhest duties of the household On one occasion 
she tearfully told Bhima that her palms had become rough, and her 
fingeis had developed corns by performmg the hard nork that nas 
laid on her Her tears did not really flow from the hard n ork that 
she had to do , they were caused by the msults that she had received 
from Kichaka, the commander-m-chief of the kmg One day she 
sought protection from them m the open court of Vuata But 
Kichaka insulted her in the presence of all by kicking her dorni 
The stem repioach that Draupadi admrmstered to the kmg on this 
occasion is memorable She had no hesitation m proclaimmg that 
the law of the jungle, and not justice, was prevalent m the kingdom 
of Virata , she also declared that the kmg was unworthy of his 
royal seat, and that even the members of the court were not true 
to theu dharma, masmuch as they worshipped such an mcompetent 
kmg^ She thus clearly hmted that the members of the assembly 
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<;hould rise against the king and depose him The Virata-parvan 
of the Mahahharata, however, ends on a note of joy and memment. 
On their identity being revealed at the end of their period of exile, 
the Pandavas cemented their friendship with the kmg of the 
Matsyas by a mamage alliance — ^the marriage between Abhimanyu, 
the son of Arjuna, and Uttara, the daughter of Virata. 

Then the Pandavas approached towards the Kuni country and 
established their camp at Upaplavya just on the frontier of the 
Matsya territory (modem Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur) There 
vas a council of war, in which Drupada, Virata, the Pandavas, 
Shrl Krishna and Draupadi participated. At the hour of crisis 
almost everybody counselled moderation and spoke m favour of a 
policy of peace. Even Bhima was prepared to forgive and forget, 
but Draupadi remamed adamant She could on no account pardon 
Duhshasana and the Kauravas for the insults that they had inflicted 
on her Addressing Shrl Krishna she said that if Bhima and Arjima 
were so doim-hearted as to advocate a policy of peace, her old father 
Drupada would wage a relentless war agamst the Kauravas In that 
war of \cngcance, Abhimanyu, with her five sons, would march 
forward to exact the price of humihation. She would have no 
peace of mind unul she saw the severed hands of Duhshasana lying 
in the dust — the hands that had pulled her hair in msult. She was 
particularly pained by the words of Bhima, who counselled peace 
and moderation in the name of dharma. Draupadi said that 
dharma i\as entirely misunderstood by Bhima and others, and in 
her utter helplessness she burst into tears, taking the lock of her 
hair in her left hand as she denounced the policy of reconciliation ^ 
Her spirited outburst nas in every way worthy of her position and 
dignity , it was her si^orn revenge for outraged womanhood She 
could be satisfied ivith nothing less than the utter extinction of her 
oppressors Shrl Krishna was visibly moved by her bold speech, 
and assured her that he nould himself try his utmost to wage the 
uar of \engcance tvhich would bring about the total annihilation 
of the Kauravas This assurance, Shrl Krishna averred, was bound 
to be fulfilled, and Draupadi uas destined, in the near future, to see 
the Panda\as reco\er their lost glory and fortune.^ 

The Kurukshetra War, as Shrl Krishna predicted, was a total 
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war, and it ended m the complete annihilation of the Kaurava 
dynasty The Pandavas got back then: lost kmgdom, and Yudhish- 
thira became the paramount suzeram of the whole of India Draupadi 
was now an unquestioned empress, and she occupied the royal palace 
of Hastmapura made vacant by her enemies For thirty-six years 
she passed her days there as a worthy consort of the Pandavas But 
when Yudhishthira and his four brothers deaded to forsake the 
world and undertake a journey of pilgrimage mto the unknovTi, 
Draupadi came forward and adopted the same course Giving up 
royal dresses and garments, they all put on the robes of mendicants 
and left their seat of power, Hastmapura, for their final pilgrimage 
to the Himalayas and even beyond First of all, however, they made 
a tour of the whole of India, east, south, west and north , before 
their final departure from this world, they wanted to have a last 
ghmpse of their dear motherland m its entirety That purpose 
accomphshed, they did not cast a second look behmd Their life’s 
mission was fulfilled They passed through the almost msurmount- 
able Himalayas, and saw a great desert on the other side ^ 

As they were proceedmg fast m their fiinal great journey, 
Draupadi, who was not thoroughly fit for it, encountered a fall ^ She 
had certain limitations m her character — and who has not^ — which 
prevented her from achievmg what she desired The only pilgnm 
in the gioup who could reach the goal was Yudhishthira, who was a 
model of unflmching moral virtues , he did not look behmd, nor did 
he turn either to the left or to the right, but moved straight on But, 
m spite of her failmgs, Draupadi remams a imique type of woman, 
not merely a fond and devoted wife, but a true helpmate and partner 
m hfe’s affairs She is perhaps the best illustration of Kahdasa’s 
famous verse “A good housewife, wise coimsellor, dear compamon 
and a beloved pupil m the cultivation of the fine arts She was 
the very embodiment of shfi or good fortune m the house of the 
Pandavas She was occasionally subject to moods of mdignation, 
no doubt, but the loftiness of her soul, her unfailmg courage m the 
face of disasters, her spirit of self-sacnfice, and, above all, her moral 
earnestness and spiritual mtegnty have shed a lustre on the ideals of 
womanhood m ancient India 
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CHAPTER IX 


WOjMEN CliARACTERS IN THE STORIES OF THE 

MAHABHARATA 

1 . Introduction 

The great epic Mahahharata has justly been regarded as a 
thesaurus of all the aspects of ancient Indian civilization As could 
be expected, it abounds in stories concerning women of all types 
There js no other book where the psychological development of 
womanhood can be so clearly marked, and where anecdotes in such 
piofusion concerning ivomen of all stages of life, from the highest 
to the lowest, have so truthfully been collected and handed down to 
postent)’ It IS not possible to deal here wuth all the anecdotes 
concerning women So some of the characters have been chosen, 
and, instead of attempung a critical study of womanhood, efforts 
have been made to narrate m simple language some tales which will 
reveal the true character of the women of Bharata. 

2 SUKANYA* 

Princess Siikanya was the only daughter of Kmg Sharyati She 
was endowed with youth, beauty, perfect health, gracefulness and a 
great cultural heritage Once, when the earth was dressed by spring 
ill Its loveliest attire, when birds sang their sweetest and rivulets 
danced their merriest. King Sharyati, accompanied by tlie royal 
familv, went to the woodlands to enjoy sylvan spoits Pnnccss 
Sukanya. dressed in her simplest but prettiest, went v\ith the royal 
p.uty. Young, merry-making, mischief-loving maidens left their 
ciders and tripped about in high glee, imitating the voices of war- 
blers and collecting wild flov\ers from the trees and creepers 

In the same forest the great sage Chyavana had long ago begun 
bis hard penance Years had passed, and deep in his meditation he 
had forgotten the v\orld Dead leaves of trees scattered round him, 
sand and earth blown by the v\ind gently mounted over him, and, 
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as tune passed by, his body was buried m an ant-hill None realized 
that hidden wthin it, and forgotten by the w’orld, sat a great soul 
communing with the self-effulgent Brahman 

The young maidens danced about, and their sweet voices echoed 
and re-echoed through the woods. The unusual sound of young 
voices penetrated through the earthy mound, and the sage woke up 
from his long meditation. Through holes in the leafy soil over his 
head, he saw Princess Sulcanya, a lovely vision of youth and beauty 
and was so much charmed that he spoke to her again and agam But 
through long disuse his vocal organs had lost die power of speech, 
and the prmcess could not hear him But as she was gathering some 
flowers, she saw what seemed to her like two gems shimng through 
the holes of the ant-hill “Sukanya, curious to know what those 
were, took a hard, sharp thorn and madvertendy pierced through 
the eyes and made him blmd In the winkhng of an eye Chya- 
vana, toivering over the litde pnneess, stood up, trembling with anger. 
Prmcess Sukanya was not only frightened but mortally ashamed of 
her carelessness and unwarranted cruelty. The kmg and queen, 
hearing the new^s, hurried to the scene, worshipped the great sage 
and begged of him to forgive their careless but innocent daughter. 
But Chyavana turned a deaf ear to all their pleadmgs and direatened 
them wth a terrible curse unless Sukanya mamed him and shared 
the life of a lone hermit in the forest Sukanya begged of her 
parents to let her marry him and do a htde to atone for the mcurable 
harm she had caused. 

Such was the cultural education of that time that “Princess 
Sukanya began serving her husband lovingly and praensed hard 
penances, observmg ascetic ordinances.”^ 

In a small cottage she hved with her husband Every morning, 
before birds began chantmg their mommg hymns, before the Sun- 
god appeared m the eastern honzon, dnven m his fiery chariot drawn 
by seven horses, before the sweet-scented flowers opened their petals, 
Sukanya would leave her bed of dry leaves, perform all her demesne 
dunes and then take her bath. Such was her love for her husband 
that she would dress herself with the bark of trees and make personal 
toilet as would make her pleasing to her husband Never did it 
enter her mmd that her husband was but a blmd, old man, past 
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the age of conjugal pleasures She t’lould cook dehcious dishes for 
him, hardly knew their distmcme taste , she tended the cows, 
made hutici for the sacred fire as well as for cooking , she had a 
small garden, where she would grow such vegetables as w'ere unknoivn 
to those who lived in the forest Like a mother she attended to the 
needs of tia% el-worn guests. 

She w as the life and soul of this humble home She was a loving 
wafe. a devoted fiiend, a vMse counsellor and a humble disciple, all 
rolled into one She herself w^as very happy, but did her husband 
old Chyavana sigh secretly pondering over the fact that an old 
blind man was no fitting companion for a damsel of her beauty 
and culture? 

One day when she w'as taking her bath, Ashwms, divine tivins, 
distinguished for their beauty and mastery over medicine, saw her. 
Charmed with her beauty they asked: “O fair one, who are you 
and Avhat arc you doing m these woods Sukanya blushmgly 
replied "Know me to be the daughter of Sharyati and wife of 
Chyavana 

The handsome heavenly physicians were amused to know that 
such a picture of loveliness had been mamed to an old skeleton like 
Chyavana So they said "You shme in the forest like a lightning. 
\Vc have not seen your equal even m the celestial world® Bare of 
ornaments as you arc, nonetheless you make all the forest fair ; 
how much fairer might you appear m gorgeous robes and splendid 
jewels’ Do take one of us as your husband, for youth will not 
endure"' Great was her indignation, and she rephed proudly* "I 
.un devoted tO my husband, do not doubt my fidelity"® 

dhc heavenly physicians w'ere simply charmed to hear the 
princess professing her love and loyalty to her old, blmd husband 
So ihcv told her who they were, and that witli the help of their 
medical sKiU they could not only cure bhndness but restore youth 
and health to her husband Thev would do all that, but on one 
condition .after tlie rejuvenation she would choose one from among 
the three — Chyavana and die twin-gods — as her husband 

Sulanv.i thought over the matter and decided like a good wife 
lO refer to her hiuband and abide bj his decision. Chyav'ana eagerly 
toii'ienied, and both of them went to sec the celestial physicians. 
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The twin-gods asked the princess to let her husband dip into water, 
which he did And so did the twin-gods and rejuvenated him 
When they came out of the ivater, so much altered was Chyavana 
that he looked as if he were a true replica of the resplendent heavenly 
twms Poor Sukanya ! How puzzled she got to see three beings rise 
out of the water, all lookmg alike and all seeing her with love and 
admiration. They asked her to choose one of them as her husband. 
For a time she did not know who was who, but her great love for 
her husband and her chastity helped her to recognize Chyavana 
With a heart throbbmg with love and gratitude, she came forward 
and threw herself mto the arms of her husband, who was almost 
mad with happmess and held her in close embrace The world out- 
side ceased to exist for this wonderful couple, and the twin-gods 
thought It the nght moment to vamsh 

3 Jaratkaru® 

King Parikshit, who was very fond of hunting, once chased a 
deer m the forest on foot and was exceedingly tired, uhen he came 
across a beautiful green pasture, where the cows were grazmg peace- 
fully. There he saw a sage drinking the foam falling from the 
mouths of calves as they sucked their mothers’ milk Shamika, the 
sage, was at that time observing the vow of silence The king asked 
him which way the stag had gone As Shamika was a strict observer 
of his vows and a kind-hearted man, he neither answered his ques- 
tion nor made any sign The kmg was so mdignant that with the 
end of his bow he picked up a dead snake lying near, and coiled it 
round the neck of the sage To Shamika reverence and msult were 
alike , so he forgave the kmg But this enraged his young son 
Shringm so much that he cursed the kmg, saymg that he would die 
of snake-bite withm seven days It actually happened the king 
died bitten by Takshaka, a deadly snake, leavmg an infant son named 
Janamejaya 

When Janatnejaya ascended the throne, he came to know the 
cause of his father’s death, and, being determined to take revenge, 
made preparations for a sacrifice to bum all the snakes m the world 

When Vasuki, the kmg of snakes, heard about this, he was much 
perturbed Then he was told by one of the snakes that he had heard 
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that a great sage named Jaratkaru would marry Prmcess Jaratkaru, 
si^^tcr of Vasuki, and a son born of that union ^\ould save the snakes. 

The king i\as pleased to hear this and commanded some snakes 
to follov. the sage Jaratkaru and let him know whenever he expressed 
a v.i^^h to marry Then he went to his sister and wath much hesita- 
uon told her what had happened Princess Jaratk^u, the lovehest 
and wealthiest maiden of her time, was used to a life of luxury, 
whereas sage Jaratkaru belonged to a roaming sect of mendicants w'ho 
never called anything their own He practised hard penance, fasting 
for days together, and was an observer of the vow^s of poverty and 
celibacy He also had a qmck temper and cared for naught m this 
world Yet the pnneess w'as delighted to hear that she could be 
the means of saving not only her beloved brother but also all his 
subjects, and piomiscd to do whatever lay m her powder. 

In the meantime sage Jaratkaru met the souls of his ancestors, 
who told him that as he w'as the only surviving member of his family, 
he must marry and have a son ; otherwise they w'ere destined to fall 
into hell. Jaratkaru said “I made up my mind never to take a 
wife nor to earn money for livelihood, but for your sake I shall 
marr)'.'^ If ever I get a maiden of my name w'ho at her request will 
be given to me as alms, and w-hom I shall not have to maintain, then, 
0 my forcfatheis, shall I marry and not otherwise”” 

This was icpoitcd to King Vasuki Pjincess Jaratkaru also 
listened to this undignified proposal, but accepted her fate without 
dtinur The sage made one more condition “She must not do any- 
thing disngiccablc, for then I will leave her”’’ 

Sage Jaratkaru, thin as a skeleton, with his body black with dust, 
hair unkempt and eyes blazing like fire, came to marry the princess 
of superb beauty, dressed immaculately But as soon as she saw 
him a deep lo\c filled her whole being, and from that moment she 
worshipped the very ground her lord walked on. Day and night she 
sorted lier husband and tried to make his life in the palace of her 
brother congenial to him Forgotten were all her pleasures of girl- 
hood Dressed as the wife of an ascetic, she gathered flow^crs and 
other requisites for his daily religious rites and prepared simple food 
to cuit hts tnsTc In fact, the very spirit of the hermitage seemed to 
abide m that part of the palace where they lived All was going on 
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well, but one day, placing his head on the lap of his wife, Jaratkani 
slept, looking very tired When the sun was about to set, she thought . 
“What shall I do now? Shall I wake my husband or not? He is a 
strict observer of his religious practices, and yet how can I disturb 
his sleep without offending him? If I wake him up, I know he is 
sure to get angry , but if twihght passes away without his prayer bemg 
said, his spiritual welfare might be jeopardized 

It was a difficult dilemma to solve She had to choose* between 
her own happiness and the spiritual welfare of her husband As 
before, she deaded to sacrifice her own happmess for the sake of her 
husband, and w^oke him up, though tremblmg about her future At 
this the sage flew into a rage and said “You dare to msult me > I 
shall immediately leave you ” Like one thunderstruck, the prmcess 
stood rooted to the ground and said “O true Brahmana, I did not 
w^ake you up to msult you But I did not w’ant your time for evemng 
prayer to be gone Do forgive me ” 

But m vain she pleaded The rovmg mendicant had entered the 
householder’s life for the sake of his ancestors, and his soul was 
yearning to go back to his old life of pure ascetiasm So he said: 
“O fair princess, I have never spoken a falsehood m my life , so go 
1 must ” The prmcess was almost mad with gnef With her voice 
choked with tears, she begged her husband not to leave her “I 
want to be the mother of your son, though I do not know whether 
I am gomg to have one For, the w'elfare of my people depends 
on my gettmg a son through you He rephed “O blessed one, 
you are carrying a child of mine, who wiU be as bright as fire, 
a seer of truth, highly virtuous and a master of the Vedas and 
Vedangas.”’® 

Even a fiery soul like him cooled down before this noble prmcess, 
who, foi the welfare of her husband as well as of her kith and km, 
had lenounced aU the pleasures of the wwld and served him day and 
night like a memal For one htde moment he stopped, blessed her 
for m akin g his life SO happy and asked her not to grieve foi him 
wffien he w^ould be gone A mother she became and brought up 
then child Astika, teachmg him to love his mother’s people, the 
Nagas, wffio w^ere not so advanced as a race, and to revere his noble 
father and follow his footprints imtil he became perfect 
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4. Pativrata’® 

There was a Brahmana named Kaushika, well versed in /the 
Vedas, who left his home and old parents to attam spiritual eminence 
by practismg hard penances Once, sittmg under a tree, he was 
studymg the Vedas when a crane dirtied his body. He got so angry 
that he fiercely looked at the crane, and it fell down burnt to death 
He was very sorry for this, smce he reahzed that even after leading 
a hfe of such austerity he had not been able to conquer wrath. 

He then entered a village and began roaming from door to door 
with his beggmg bowl When he approached a certain house, the 
lady of the house took the bowl from his hand, and, finding it not so 
clean, started to clean it In the meantime her husband returned 
home hungry and thirsty As soon as she saw her weary husband, 
she forgot the Brahmana With loving care she brought cold water 
to wash the feet of her husband, a comfortable seat for him to sit 
on and delicious food to appease his hunger. While busy feeding 
her husband, she saw the Brahmana waiting for her. Much ashamed 
of herself, she came out with the bowl cleaned and full of alms and 
apologized to him humbly. Forgetting his previous remorse at being 
angry, the Brahmana looked at her with bloodshot eyes and said: 
“Lady, why did you request me to wait and did not let me go 
immediately?”*^ The dutiful wufe lephed modesdy. “Forgive me, 
O great scholar, I regard my husband as a great deity, and as he 
returned home tired and hungry, I was attendmg to his needs 

One w ould think that these humble words of apology, so sweetly 
spoken, would be accepted unhesitatingly. But no, this proud scholar 
said indignantly ‘^ou do not consider a Brahmana worthy of high 
regard! You consider your husband superior to him! You are a 
householder and still insult a Brahmana Not to think of a mortal 
like yourself, even Indra, the lord of heaven, himself bows down 
to a Brahmana Proud woman, have you never heard from the 
elders that a Brahmana is hkc a fire and can even bum the whole 
earth?”*^ 

The lady hstcned to it all and thought it was time to teach him 
a lesson So she looked at him calmly and said “O ascetic, I am 
not a crane, so you had better control your temper. You are angry, 
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but what can you do thus looking at me \\itb angry eyes? I never 
disregard high-souled Brahman as, who are like unto gods But she 
remembered that it did not behove a virtuous housenife to speak 
harshly, especially to one who had come beggmg for alms Besides, 
she felt pity for him. So she said * 

“O sinless one, please forgive this fault of mme I knou the 
strength and dignity of Brahmanas who are learned . Their 
anger is boundless, and yet their graaousness is limitless So forgive 
the ofEence with which I have caused your annoyance I consider 
my husband superior to aU the gods, and, O Brahmana, nith 
unswerving devotion I serve him, and see the virtue I have earned 
thereby I knew^ without seeing it that you burnt the crane with 
but one look of anger 

'‘The gods call him a Brahmana who has conquered wrath and 
infatuanon and who speaks the truth and pleases his preceptoi. The 
gods call him a Brahmana who does not return blow' for blow', who 
IS clean, who has control over himself, and who is pious and devoted 
to the holy scriptures The gods know him to be a Brahmana who 
has conquered both lust and anger, who is learned and cathohc m 
spirit, and who considers all as equal to himself^ . . Rehgion 
which is unchangeable, which lasts through eternity, is too subtle 
for comprehension and is based on truth ^ You cannot comprehend 
reh^on by studying its prmciples only O Brahmana, if you really 
are not cognizant of this supreme rehgion, then go to hlithila and 
ask the hunter Dharma-Vyadha, who is truthful, self-controlled and 
devoted to the sersuce of his parents This hunter, i\ho hves m 
hlithila, wuU explam what true rehgion means O best of the tince- 
bom, go there at your wall and may good luck attend you 

ITen she remembered she w'as but a woman, a mere housewife ’ 
So she prayed for forgiveness saymg. “But, oh, please forgive 
this chatterbox of a w'oman You know' seekers of righteousness are 
mcapable of killing women I 

Elaushika remembered his yoimg days, when he had neglected 
his duties tow'ards his parents and repented much So charmed w as 
he w'lth the noble, yet motherly advice of this lady that he thanked 
her humbly as he took leave of her, saying . “O virtuous lady, your 
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H ords o£ reproof have done me a world of good. May you be blessed ’ 
I shall go now and do what will make my life a blessing 

5 . Shakuntala^ 

Swift was the youthful king Dushmanta, but swifter was the 
deer which ran to dodge the dea^y arrows of the kmg who went on 
a hunt m a dense forest. In the centre of that forest the kmg saw 
a dchghtful retreat, the hermitage of the ascetic Kanwa, learned, 
kind and a strict observer of the vow of cehbacy. To pay his respects 
to the great sage, he left his attendants and aU emblems of royalty 
and humbly walked into the holy retreat But finding none, he called 
out A young maiden, beautiful as the goddess of fortune, but 
dressed as an ascetic, came out and invited him to enter the humble 
cottage The king, after mtroducmg himself, told her that he had 
come to pay his respects to the great sage Kanwa. The maiden said 
that her father had gone to gather fruits and would soon return. 

The more the king hstened, the greater was his infatuation for this 
lovely girl — so sw^eetly modest and yet so cultured! He asked her 
who she w^as and learnt that she was really the daughter of the royal 
sage Vishwamitra and Menaka, the celestial dancmg girl, but that 
she was discarded soon after birth and found by Kanwa lying 
surrounded by birds of the forest “So kmd-hearted is my father,” 
she said, “that he never thought twice, but took me m his arms and 
brought me up like his own daughter. Indeed, no father could love a 
daughter more than he does me He calls me Shakuntala, smce I 
ivas protected by shakuntas or birds.” Could a daughter of one’s 
own flesh and blood speak more affectionately of her fathei? Know- 
ing fully w'cll that Kanw^a w^as but a foster-father, she yet served him 
like a tuie daughter and made his hermitage a real home 

King Dushmanta, listening to this recital, exclaimed “O blessed 
maiden, so you are a princess of royal birth ; a worthy consort you 
will be of King Dushmanta I am mad for you. Do let me marry 
you and call you my very own” 

Shakuntala '^aid gently “O king, await my father’s return He 
will give me in marriage, following the ntes of the scriptures.” But 
Kmg Dushmanta, though much older and wisei than Shakuntala, 
in whose virgin heart love av\okc for the first time, lost all control 
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over himself and entreated her to marry him immediately, follow mg 
the gandharva rite consistmg of mutual choice He said “As both 
of us belong to the royal race and each desires the other, wt could, 
foUowmg the gandharaa rite, unite m sacred ivedlock even m the 
absence of your father You can, accordmg to law, dispose of 
yourself.”^ 

What could poor, innocent Shakuntala do f Love had entered 
her heart, and reason bade good-bye Yet she was self-possessed 
enough to make this reply* “If what you say is sanctioned by the 
scriptures, and if I am indeed my ou-n disposer, promise, O king, to 
grant the boons I ask for The son bom of this w^edlock shall become 
your heu:-apparent and later on the rightful heir to the throne I 
shall mdeed marry you if you promise to grant these boons 

It never entered her pure soul that any promises made by the 
kmg m the absence of a witness might later be denied Dushmanta 
was so eager to call this lovely vision his oivn that he at once said : 
“I promise w'hat you ask.” He further promised to take her to his 
capital m a nght royal style. The mamage took place accordmg to 
the gandharva nte Shakuntala bashfully surrendered herself to 
the lovmg embrace of her husband Dushmanta did not w^ait tdl the 
return of the sage, but left the hermitage assurmg Shakuntala that 
he would send his mighty troops to escort her to his capital 

Maharshi (the great seer) Kanwa returned soon after the king’s 
departure Every day Shakuntala ran to embrace him, •who was both 
a father and a mother to her. That day, however, she hid herself 
and could not come forw^ard to greet him But the sage, learning all 
through his spiritual power, blessed her and addressed her thus. 

“O my gende daughter, your imion -with a man m secret without 
consultmg me is permitted by rehgious law’s For the w’amor race, 
when each desires the other, marriage according to the gandharoa rite 
is the best, even when done secredy and without pronouncing the 
mantras (sacred texts) 

Shakuntala then approached her father, and taking down the 
heavy basket of fruits, loiingly W'ashed his feet and made him sit 
down and rest Then she shyly spoke to him on behalf of her 
husband “My father, be gracious to Dushmanta, the best among 
men, whom I have accepted as my husband, as also to his ministers 
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Kan\\a said* "O lovely one, I am pleased with what you have done. 
Now, O beauteous one, ask for the boon which you desire most."^^ 

Shakuntala’s love for her husband was so great that she never 
thought of heiself, but asked this boon for her husband and his 
descendants that the monarchs of the Paurava dynasty might ever 
be virtuous and never be deprived of their throne 

In course of time Shakuntala gave birth to a boy of fine physique. 
For six long years she stayed in that forest with her hermit father, 
but so pure-souled was she that she never doubted Dushmanta’s words 
or blamed him for not sending that army to escort her to his 
kingdom 

Her child brought up m the hermitage, showed promise 
of unusual strength At the age of six, he would catch hold of wild 
beasts and treat them like domestic animals With his extraordinary 
energy and fearlessness he looked as if he was bom with the stamp 
of a great emperor. Aptly he was called Sarvadamana, all-tamer 
How lovingly Shakuntala brought him up, and how proud she felt 
of him ! Kanwa affectionately watched over this gifted child, and 
took charge of his education, so that he might one day be an ideal 
emperor 

After some years he told Shakuntala that the tune had come 
for the installation of her son as the crown prmce. He commanded 
a disciple to escort Shakuntala with her son to the home of her 
husband “Married uomen,” said he, “should not long reside with 
their parental relations, for it speaks ill of their reputauon and their 
virtues 

Shakuntala tenderly took leave of the sage, one half of her heart 
hca\'y at the sepaiation, and the other half longmg to unite with 
her husband With her son she entered the king’s resplendent court 
when he uas giving audience. The disciple introduced her and 
left for the hermitage. Lovingly and respectfully she approached 
the king and said : “This is your son, O king, proclaim him as your 
heir-apparcnt. This child of yours, O king, is equal to a celestial and 
belongs to both you and me Call to your mind the agreement you 
made before you married me at the asylum of Kanwa, and fulfil 
it, O blessed one 

She could never imagine uhat awaited her The worldly-wise 
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king remembered everything, nr ' vet so anxious vas he for his ovm 
reputation that he intentionaiiy msulted his lawful mfe, who was 
the mother of his son Like a bolt from the blue came the curt 
reply of the kmg “O wicked w'oman m the garb of an asceuc, I do 
not remember haiung made any contact wuth you — ^legally, finan- 
cially, or out of love Go or stay, w^hichever pleases you These 
cruel w^ords of her husband hurt this modest ascetic girl so tembly 
that she seemed to lose aU consciousness and stood as if turned to a 
w^ooden miage^® For a time her wrath flared up, but she controlled 
her passion wuth supreme strength of mmd, gamed through her 
spintual pow-^er ^ And she spoke to her husband thus 

“You recognize me weU, O kmg, and yet you deny the truth 
like a low-bom soul Your oivn heart is a wimess to the truth So 
please do not degrade yourself, but teU the truth “ He who commits 
a sm thinks none wiU know' But the sinner is knownu to the gods 
and by Him who resides m our heart I am your devoted wife 
Please do not insult me because I have come of my own accord As 
your ivife I deserve to be treated respectfully, and yet you do not 
The husband enters the wife’s body and is agam bom as a child 
That is why scholars w'ell versed m the scriptures call her a /aya^^ 
She is a true wife who is expert m domestic duties , she is a true wife 
who has borne children , she is a tme wife who is devoted to her 
lord , she is a true wife w'ho know's none but her husband The 
ivife is a man’s half , she is the best of fnends , she is the loot of 
one’s three coveted aims , she is the root of salvation ^ The wife 
who speaks sweedy on occasions of festival is a real fnend A mie 
ivife IS hke a father W'hen rehgious rites are performed, and like a 
mother m hours of sickness and w'oe A man is bom as a son m 
the body of his wife Hence a man should respect his wife as his 
ow'n mother ^ Because the son saves the souls of the ancestors from 
the heU called Put, he has been called piitra by Brahma (the Creator) 
"Why then, O king, are you treating with mdifference such a son 
W'ho has come to you himself and is longingly lookmg at you^^^ Even 
ants support their eggs and do not destroy them Then why should 
you not, iirtuous that you are, support your own child This boy 
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has sprung from you Beholci yourself in this son of yours as you 
see your own image in a clear lake If you forsake me, I shall go 
back to my own hermitage. But do not forsake this child, who is 

your own.”^^ 

The spuited reply of this smless woman, brought up m the 
forest, sull seems to echo through the endless space of time She 
pleaded not for herself, but for her son But the heart of Dushmanta 
was proof agamst all noble sentiments He said. “O Shakuntala, 
I do not know that I begot a son and you are his mother Who will 
believe women, who as a rule are tale-tellers? Your mother, the 
cruel-hearted Menaka, left you m the protecuon of wild birds, and 
your father was the profligate Vishwamitra Are you not ashamed 
of proclaiming yourself as the progeny of these two? I do not know 
you Take yourself hence 

We can well imagine how these cruel, false words of the kmg 
hurt Shakuntala. But wuth supreme effort she controlled herself, 
knowing fully that a curse uttered by her would crush Dushmanta, 
and replied: 

“0 king, you see the faults of others even if they axe as small as 
mustard seeds, but are bhnd to your own faults that are as big as a 
hilwa fruit Menaka belongs to the celestial world , indeed she is 
considered the first of the celestial maidens. My birth, therefore, 
0 Dushmanta, is much superior to yours You walk upon the earth 
and I roam m the sky. The difference between ourselves is that 
between a mustard seed and a mountain Even atheists annoyed 
with those who have deviated from the path of truth and virtue are 
like angry venomous snakes. How shall I who am nurtured in faith 
express tlie degree of my anger^ He who, after begetnng a son who 
IS his own image, forsakes him, never attains what he desires most, 
and the gods destroy all his good luck and possessions ^ A hundred 
horse sacnfices w'ere once weighed with truth Truth was found 
heavier than the hundred sacrifices O king, God Him'sclf is truth, 
and truth is the highest vow% Therefore, O king, do not violate 
your pledge, but embrace the truth If you care for untrutli and do 
not trust my words, I shall of my owm accord leave your presence. I 
think your company should be avoided But remember, Dushmanta, 
when you arc gone, this son of mine shall rule the earth bounded by 
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the four seas and crowned with the highest of mountains I With 
these words, which came straight from the heart of an mnocent 
wife hurt mortally, Shakuntala left the palace. 

The august assembly remamed speechless Kmg Dushmanta also 
flushed with shame and thwarted pnde, and sat as if hypnotized 
None had the courage to stand up and ask a quesuon of the king, 
when lo ! there came a voice from heaven . “O Dushmanta, cherish 
your son Do not msult Shakuntala , she spoke the truth You are 
the father of this boy Let him be called Bharata, smce you should 
chensh him, as asked by us 

The kmg seemed to awake from the stupor mto which he had 
fallen, and with the semblance of a righteous man he addressed 
his court. ‘Y^ou have all heard what the heavenly messenger 
uttered I too know him to be my son But had I accepted him on 
the strength of Shakuntala’s words alone, my people might have 
doubted about the parentage of my innocent son 

He then welcomed hts son, fondly embraced him and gave him 
a father’s blessmgs The priests rose m a body, blessed the prince 
and proclaimed him as the heir-apparent. 

Shakuntala was brought back to the court with due respect. 
Dushmanta offered her a belated welcome, saymg rather haltingly : 
“O goddess, there was no witness when our marriage took place My 
people might think that we were not lawfully wedded, and that this 
son of ours was bom m sm So they would hardly welcome hun as 
the heir to the throne Darhng, I have forgiven all the harsh words 
you uttered ” 

Proud yet gende Shakuntala, perfect m digmty and submissive- 
ness, pardoned her husband 

6 Lopamudra“ 

Bhagavan Agastya, who had taken the vows of cehbacy and 
poverty, once saw his ancestors hangmg m a hole ivith their heads 
down and about to fall into that temble heU where the souls of the 
childless go As he was then the only survivmg descendant of the 
family, they begged of him to break his first vow and have a son 
who would carry on the name of the family. Agastya promised, but 
could not find a maiden who would gladly renounce all worldly 
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pleasures for his sake, welcome a life of severe austerity in the forest 
and be a suitable partner in his spiritual as well as worldly duties 
So he created a lovely maiden, takmg the best from all beings, and 
gave her to the king of Vidarbha, who was praying for a child The 
royal couple, delighted Mith this gift, thanked the sage and respect- 
fully mvitcd holy priests to bless the child They came, blessed her 
and named her Lopamudra 

Princess Lopamudra attained her girlhood. Her beauty was 
enhanced ivith age, and she showed signs of unusual intelligence and 
goodness Her parents gave her the best cultural education Although 
she outshone the princesses of her nme, the sons of royal houses dared 
not approach her for fear of the sage Agastya, who had created her 
to be his Mife Her father appointed a hundred maids of honour for 
her. Although surrounded vith so much pomp and pleasure, she wor- 
shipped her parents and attended to all then needs , she also nursed 
the poor in sickness and was kind to all the inmates of the palace. 

Her parents were very proud of her and were anxious to give-her 
m marriage to a suitable bridegroom who could provide a happy and 
comfortable home for her But when the sage Agastya saw that 
Lopamudra had attained the age of marriage, “he came and asked 
for her hand, so that he might be the father of a son 

The king almost fell into a swoon when he heard that the hoary- 
headed sage really meant to marry his beautiful girl, whom he had 
brought up in the midst of luxuries He treated Agastya with due 
respect and vent to consult lus queen She also was thunderstruck 
When they reflected on how mismatched the pair would be, they 
could not utter a vord. Yet they dared not refuse the sage, whose 
cuisc might blow out the life of their only child 

Princess Lopamudra came to know' about it and saw her parents 
When she found them so downhearted, she could not stand it and 
said “O king, do not grieve on my account O father, please marry 
me to Agastya and save yourself”^ 

I he king and queen got up, embraced their daughter and blessed 
her Seeing her mother weeping piteously, Lopamudra put her arms 
round her neck and said. “Dearest mother, it breaks my heart to sec 
\ou so unhappy. Bchc\c me, I shall be as happy with my old 
husband as you arc with my father.” 
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Hearing these words of consolation from her, the royal couple 
controlled their feehngs and made arrangements for the mamage 
As soon as the ceremony was over, Agastya approached his young 
wife and said “As you are the wife of a poor sage and are gomg to 
hve with me m my lowly thatched cottage m the forest, please 
discard all your precious dresses and ornaments, dress yourself as 
befits your new posiuon and come with me ” There were waihngs 
and protestations from her friends, but Lopamudra quiedy went to 
her apartment and came out dressed m bark and deerskm, the same 
as was worn by her husband In this simple, sacred dress she looked 
so sweet, so pure and yet so dignified that all looked at her in silent 
astomshment She bowed to her parents, embraced her mother and, 
bidding good-bye to her friends and attendants, left the happy home 
of her childhood 

Not a smgle article of luxury did she take with her, nor did she 
once pause to thmk that she was the nghtful heiress to the kingdom 
of Vidarbha Her eyes were full of tears at the thought of her aged 
parents, whom she was leavmg when they required her services most , 
yet a happiness shone through her tears, for she suddenly reahzed 
that she loved her husband, wrmkled and penniless though he was, 
far more deeply than she had ever done anybody else 

The couple spent their days happily in the hermitage Lopa- 
mudra rose with the dawn, performed all her domestic duties single- 
handed and takmg her bath waited for her husband Husband and 
wife often sat side by side before the sacred fire and meditated on 
the Lord So perfect was their umon that Prmcess Lopamudra lost 
her whole entity in that of her husband 

Then they thought of their duties towards their ancestors 
Agastya was the only hvmg descendant of his family, and Lopamudra 
the only child of her parents It was now time for them to have a 
child who would perpetuate the names of both the famihes and make 
offerings to the souls of their ancestors When Agastya approached 
Lopamudra with this proposal, she blushed and said modestly “My 
beloved husband, I shall feel the happiest and the proudest of women 
to have a child who ivill belong to both of us But whde leaving 
home, I renounced all luxuries and put on this hermit’s dress I 
consider this hermitage of ours to be supenor to the abode of world- 
lings, and this sacred dress of mme to befit something where the 
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desire for a child has no room. The husband no doubt weds a wife 
for olfsprmg. But, O great sage, your love for me must be as deep 
as nunc for you, and our nuptial bed must be as comfortable as I 
had m the palace of my father.^ We must both be decked in 
garlands and ornaments accordmg to fancy Otherwise I cannot 
approach you m this ascetic dress. O great ascetic, this dress of mine 
must not be polluted m any way I” 

Poor Agastya I he could hardly beheve his own ears. Was this 
the sweet maiden who had married him of her own free will and 
followed him dressed hke a mendicant? Was this the austere wife 
ivho carried out the least of his wishes and never protested? Yet so 
dearly did he love his wife that he could not get angry, but said 
sadly “Darling, you have no more any wealth and I too am but 
a poor hermit How can I get the cosdy things to which you were 
used in your father’s palace?” 

Lopamudra rephed: “O sage, through your ascetic power you 
have become so powerful that m a moment you can bnng every 
treasure which belongs to the men of the world”®® 

But Agastya was not to be tempted. Slowly he answered : ‘Tes, 
what you say is true But it wdl fritter away my penance. Oh, 
suggest some other way which wdl not interfere with my spiritual 
lifc.”“ 

Lopamudra rcahzed the superiority of her husband and bowed 
dov. n to it She left it to him to do whatever he thought best. 

Agastya ivcnt to three kings one after another and asked them 
to give him enough money for his needs without getting themselves 
into debt and without forcing the sum from anybody else The kings 
showed their budgets, and Agastya saw that their income and expendi- 
ture t\crc on a par Hence he did not take any money from them, 
but i\cnt to Ilwala, the king of the demons, w'ho was immensely rich 
and had to oblige him. Agastya gave Lopamudra enough wealth to 
make such preparations for the chdd to be bom as she wanted, 
lo test her, however, he asked her: “Would you have a thousand 
sons, or a hundred sons each equal to ten, or ten sons each equal to 
a hundred, or just one son superior to a thousand?”®' 

LopSmudra understood her husband perfectly well So she 
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replied “O sage, let me have just one son equal to a thousand One 
learned and honest son is far superior to many dishonest ones 

Their perfect imion bore a son — the great poet Dridhasyu, who 
made the hves of his parents a blessmg 

7. . Sulabha“ 

Dharmadhwaja Janaka, king of Mithila, well conversant with 
the highly philosophical doctrmes contamed m the Vedas and a 
master of the scriptures hearing on the duties of a king, devoted 
himself to the practice of yoga, and although he ruled a kingdom 
and performed all the duties of a kmg, father and husband, he hved 
the hfe of one truly emancipated 

In the same age, there hved an extremely virtuous, mendicant 
woman named Sulabha, who was the daughter of the samtly kmg 
Pradh^a, and who did not marry because there was no bridegroom 
worthy of her She practised the doctrmes of yoga and attamed that 
stage of supreme reahzation m which the finite individual soul 
becomes one with the infinite umversal soul 

She travelled widely, and wherever she went, she heard praises 
of the unique attamments of Kmg Dharmadhwaja To test the 
degree of his spintual emmence and to profit by his superior psychic 
expenences, if any, she assumed the form of a charming young 
woman dressed as a mendicant and visited the kmg in his royal court 
The kmg, much impressed by her qmet digmty, welcomed her as 
an honoured guest “Sulabha, who was an adept m yoga, entered 
the mtellect of the kmg through her own mteUect, and controUmg 
the rays of hght issumg from his eyes by those emanating from hers, 
bound up the king with yogic bonds with a view to ascertammg 
the truth ”” 

The outer frames of both the yogis remamed stationary, but 
soul spoke to soul unheard by mortal ears “O holy lady,” the kmg 
asked, “where have you come from, whom do you belong to, to what 
course of conduct are you devoted, and where uuU you go from 
here?“ Please understand that although I hold my royal emblems, 

I am reaUy free from attachment to them I vush to know you 
thoroughly, for I regard you as deserving respect 
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The king introduced himself as the beloved disciple of the 
venerable mendicant Panchashikha, of Parashara’s hne, from whom 
he had learnt the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, show mg 
the paths to emancipation “But,” said he, “my preceptor did not 
command me to give up my kingdom Following his advice, I rule 
my subjects, and yet, free from all attachments and communmg with 
the Supreme Brahman, I live virtually alone Renuncianon is the 
highest means for attaining emanapation , it flows from knowledge, 
from which is bom the endeavour after yoga, and yoga leads to the 
realization of the Self, which enables us to transcend pleasure and 
pain Perfection consists in going beyond the conditions of the body 
Even in this life I have transcended all attachments I do not 
feel attachment to my wife, nor do I hate my foes who bear hatred 
tow'ards me I look equally on a person who anoints my right arm 
with sandal paste, and one who severs my left arm I keep aloof 
from both love and hatred, since I know' how' fruitless both are ^ 
“My venerable preceptor taught me that if a householder 
practises yama and myama (primary and secondary moral observ- 
ances), he becomes a monk If on the other hand a monk suffers 
from the w'eaknesscs of mortals, he becomes a householder.®® The 
ochre cloth, shaven head, triple staff and w'ater-pot are but outward 
signs and can in no way help to attain emanapation.^® Emanapation 
docs not he in poverty nor bondage in its opposite. Whether nch 
or poor, knowledge of the Self alone leads one to emancipation The 
snare of royal splendours and tlic bondage of dear ones I have cut 
off with the sword of renunciation sharpened on the hone of 
knowledge 

“O lady, using your psychic power you have entered my body 
This action of yours docs not befit your garb Now tell me at whose 
insiancc you ha\c entered my kmgdom and my city and, above all, 
pcneti ated into my heart. There cannot possibly be a union bctw’een 
You arc a mendicant who has renounced everything, and I am 
a king who leads a householders life You are a Brahmana, and I 
am a K'^hatnya, Further, if you arc married, a union between us 
would be unlawful*’ 

Dnmk with pride in your psychic power and jealous at the 
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Sight of my supenonty, you have caused a umon bemeen your mtel- 
lect and mme, which is obnoxious You have found out whether 
I have attamed emanapanon or not So do not conceal your real 
motive, for deceitfulness is a death to success Please let me know 
the order you belong to, your attamments, your mode of hfe, your 
attitude and your object m commg to me 

Although rebuked by the king m these unpleasant and unseemly 
words, Sulabha was not at all shaken The lovely lady rephed to 
the kmg m nicer words Her reply, which was lengthy, is remarkable 
for its depth of thought as well as for its range of subjects. Only a 
few bits of it are presented here 

“O kmg,” said she, “speech should be free from eighteen faults 
and possessed of eighteen ments The words I utter will be consist- 
ent, conase, agreeable, unambiguous, truthful, conducive to human 
ends and free from vulgarity They noil be comprehensive, simple, 
easy-floi\mg, j;^sonable and useful I shall not teU you anythmg 
prompted by desue, wrath, fear, greed, self-pity, shame, compassion 
or pnde So it behoves you to hsten to me'® 

‘Tou asked me who I am, whence I come, and so on To these 
I reply As lac and wood, grams of dust and drops of water are 
comramgled with each other, so are creatures bom m this world 
Although sound, touch, taste, colour, scent and the five organs are 
diverse m themselves, yet they exist commmgled m the body like 
lac and wood Bemg msenuent, they never ask each other who you 
are and so on The eye cannot see itself, and the ear cannot hear itself, 
nor can the organs know one another^ 

“In every body there are thirty principles Some hold that the 
unmanifest Praknti is the cause of these thirty prmaples , others 
hold that manifest atoms, etc are the cause The unmanifest 
Praknti, which is mamfest as the above prmaples, is the cause of 
aU creation O kmg, myself and yourself and aU others endowed 
tvith bodies are the creauons of Praknu 

“The consutuents of the body undergo change every moment 
and are so minute that none can realize their change New particles 
are every mmute replaang the decayed ones, but as in the ^se of a 
lamp flame, this constant change is not noticed TATien the body is 
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thus changing incessantly, can you ask who I am, whose I am, and 
i\hcrc I come from^'® 

“As you see yourself m your own body with your intellect, even 
so why do you not see yourself m the bodies of others -with your 
oi\n intellect?^ You are, I say, unworthy of true emandpaaon, 
because unhke a true emancipated soul, you are attached to your 
ivorldly enjoyments such as eatmg, sleeping and dressmg.®‘ 

“I entered your mind through my psychic power, but I have 
no real connecuon with you, nor have I endeavoured to bring about 
a physical union If you have really freed yourself from all worldly 
bonds, what harm have I done by entermg your body with ray 
intellect alone? When I have no real connection even with my own 
body, how can I possibly have any contact with yours Your 
intellect must be empty of true knowledge , otherunse, if you are 
truly emancipated, why do you dread a union, when you know that 
there is no difference between a soul and a soul? 

“1 do not say all this to glorify myself and to humiliate you, 
because he is really emancipated -who never indulges iii an mtellec- 
tual duel, but remains tranquil in Brahman, which is eternal Peace 
A mendicant resides for one night in an empty house and leaves it 
the next morning So for this one night I shall reside in you I am 
pleased with your hospitality and the talk I had with you Having 
slept overnight, I sliall depart tomorrow'.”®^ 

Tlic king of Mithila, renowned everywhere foi his scholarship, 
superior intellect, wisdom and asceucism, realized the spintual 
superionty of Sulabha and the truth and excellence of her words, 
and kept silent 


8 ViDURA®* 

The story of the queen mother Vidura is remarkable as present- 
ing the true spirit of a Kshatnya — never to acknowledge defeat, 
but to fight on We do not know if she ever lived, but the 
unconquerable spirit of this far-sighted, gifted queen, as depicted in 
llic MahahhUrata, still wins our admiration and reverence A mother 
he was, but her lo\c was not that of a common mother, it was the 
lo\c of a queen for her princely son bom to rule a kingdom 
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Her son King Sanjaya, defeated in a battle by the king of Smdhu, 
lost heart, and returning home was lymg m his own apartment, 
sheddmg tears like a child. But Vidura had no sympathy for such 
effemmacy, no patience for such cowardice So, highly enraged, she 
reproached her son thus * 

“O unworthy son of mine, O enhancer of the dehght of enemies, 
I think you have come from a place unknown, and you are no son 
of mine nor of my husband “ Do not disgrace yourself, do not remain 
satisfied with a httle, set your heart on your own welfare and do not 
be afraid Get up, O coward, do not take defeat lying doum Let 
not your enemies dehght and your friends gneve over your fall® 
It is better to court death m plucking the fangs of a snake than 
die like a miserable dog Fight bravely even at the risk of your 
hfe®^ Far better it is to flare up even for a moment than go on 
smokmg for ever Let none bom of royal blood be a mild ass ® 
O my son, either show your valour or court the way to death For 
indifferent to your duties that you are, there is no need for you 
to hve.”® 

Yet Kmg Sanjaya could not command enough courage to face 
the horrors of the battle-field So he appealed to the tenderest spot 
of his mother’s heart: “Mother, of what use wfll be your ornaments, 
your enjoyments, nay the whole earth and hfe itself, if you see me 
no more?”® But Vidura was not to be hoodwinked Rather, hke 
a skilled physiaan, she was determmed to hurt her son a httle so as 
to cure hun of a sickness that endangered his very life. So she said : 
■“O Sanj’aya, the life of that man is mdeed worth hving on whom all 
depend for their mamtenance, as birds go to a tree laden with npe 
fruits Blessed is his life whose valour makes his friends prosper 
with ease, as the gods do from India, their chief The man who 
hves m greatness, dependmg on the prowess of his ovu arms, wms 
fame m this world and access to heaven m the next By name you 
are Sanjaya, the conqueror, but I do not find any sign of that m you 
O my son, be true to your name, do not make your name untrue. 
A highly learned Brahmana possessed of great foresight saw you 
once when you were but a child and said, *A nusfortune will befall 
him, but he will agam attain greamess ’ Remembermg his words, 
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I hope for your ^ ictory. So, my son, I speak to you thus and shall 
go on speaking again and again 

When she saw that hope was damnng m the mmd of her son, 
she reminded him of her exalted position when his father had hved 
Slowly she msinuated that bereaved of her husband, she was but a 
dependant on her son Would he fail his mother in her old age? 
Would he fail his beloved wife and drag her down to the position of 
a sla\c^ “Born of a noble family,” she said, “I came here as from 
one lake to another Adored by my husband, I was a real queen, 
bringing blessings to all When you see me and your w^ife extremely 
weakened, you wull, I am sure, O Sanjaya, scarcely desire to hve®^ 
You arc like a ship to us to carry us over this ocean, hard to cross 
Make the impossibe possible, make room for us w'here there is no 
room, bringing back life to us, for w'e are as good as dead 

Well \erscd in human psychology, she tried to rouse her son’s 
pride in his royal birth saying “O king, slay your foes in battle 
and thus obscivc your duties Then she attacked the w^eakest spot 
in his heart and said “As before, enjoy tire company of the 
daughrcis of Sain'Tr.i, and do not, like a w'caklmg, be a slave to the 
daughters of Sindhu She asked him not to forget himself, because 
it would lircak hci heart She said “What peace may my heart 
know, if I see you walking bchmd others? Never did any one bom 
m this race walk submissively bchmd others”®^ 

Yet so hard it is for a slothful cow’ard to conquer his weakness 
that he tried once more to soften hci motherly heart by saying 
“O niy cruel motlici, thinking highly of martial heroism, I think 
Mnir heart ha*> hardened into steel Fic on the customs of w'arriorsl 
^ oil are my own mother, and yet you are inducing me to join batde 
and are speaking to me, your only son, as if you were no mother 
of mine ’ 

But this mother of mothers knew her task w'cll. She knew 
that u was a question of now or never So she said • “The hour for 
attion h.is tome If you do not do your duty but display softness, 
\it\i Will lie di'^rcspocicd by the people And if I do not w'am you 
aeain^i this impending ill fame, I shall not be acung like a true 
motliLT."' 'Hie meanest among men, who refrain from doing good 
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work and engage m evil work, never attain real happiness either in 
this world or m the next 

Sanjaya could not stand the rebuke of his mother any more and 
pleaded for mercy. But the mother was adamant and told him that 
she ivould be proud of him and respect him when he nould fight 
bravely and snatch his kmgdom from the hands of his enemies Snll 
the son spoke of one more difficulty “How can I expect victor}’’ 
when I have neither wealth nor alhes"^ So, like a smner nho has 
no hope of heaven, I have given up my desire for kmgdom ” But 
he proimsed that if she could help him out of this dilemma, he 
would do her biddmg 

Vidura had foresight enough to make provision for this She 
said “We have a vast amount of treasure unknown to you or any- 
body else I know where it is, and I shall place it at your disposal 
And, O Sanjaya, O hero, you snll have many friends who are proof 
agamst pleasure or pain, and who never turn away from a battle 
Besides, amongst the foes there are many who can be won over by 
courtesy, by respect and by offers of friendship , theie are mnumer- 
able fortune-hunters ivho can be bribed to jom your side , there are 
some ivho are jealous of others holdmg a highei posinon, and who 
would desert then present master to better then position and to take 
revenge Thus you can strengthen your ow’n army and w eaken your 
enemy’s, if once you make up your mmd to fight for -suctory ”’°- 

Vidura’s highly spnited w’ords of wusdom penetrated the kmg’s 
dull mteUect and strengthened hun He rose to the occasion and 
proudly agreed to obey his mother 

One might w’onder w’hy this great queen did not take the rems 
of the state mto her owm hands mstead of w’asting her time on her 
w’orthless son But Vidura the queen had died with her husband, 
the late kmg of Sauvna She lived only as a mother, and her thoughts 
concerned only her son and his welfare 

9. Damayanti'®^ 

Nala, the king of Nishadha, was a brave, handsome young man 
w’ell versed m the saence of w’ar and unusually skilled in drivmg 
chariots He held an exalted position among all the ruhng prmces, 
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and his name and fame echoed throughout Bharata. He had but 
one weakness — ^he was very fond of gambhng 

There was another king, Bhima, ruling over Vidarbha, who was 
known for his heroism and his affection for his subjects. He had 
three sons and an exceedmgly beautiful daughter, Damayanti. 

Royal heralds, who roamed from court to court, sang the praises 
of Prmcess Damayanti to Kmg Nala and of Nala m the court of 
Bhima, which Damayanti often attended. So Nala and Damayanti 
fell m love with each other. Nala, unable to control himself, 
began to hve all alone in the garden attached to the royal 
apartments. There one day he saw a flock of beautiful swans with 
golden wings and caught one of them. The swan somehow dis- 
covered the secret of his soul and said to him . “O kmg, do not kiU 
me. I shall go to Damayanti and so speak to her of you that she 
will not care to marry any other man.”’®* Nala released the bird 
and waited in breathless suspense for the result of its mission. 

The whole flock alighted in the royal garden at Vidarbha where 
the prmcess was sportmg with her friends. The young ladies were 
so dehghted at the unusual sight of golden-winged swans that they 
ran after them. One of the swans cunnmgly led Damayanti to a 
comer of the garden and, to her surprise, addressed her like a human 
being; “O Damayanti, there is a king of Nishadha named Nala. 
Your beauty, nay your very life, would be blessed if you could be his 
wife. You are a jewel amone women, and Nala is the greatest 
of men.’”®s 

The prmcess blushed , then she asked the swan to go to Nala 
and speak to him. Damayanti could no longer hide her love, which 
manifested m the usual symptoms When these were reported to 
the king, he divined their cause aright and made preparations for a 
swayathvara-sabhd or an assembly of suitors so that the princess 
might choose her own husband. Such was her fame that not only 
kings and prmces with gorgeous retmues attended the assembly, 
but even celestial bemgs came seekmg her hand. 

Indra, the kmg of the gods, Agm (the fire-god), Yama (the god of 
death), Varuna (the kmg of the seas) met Kmg Nala on their way 
to Kmg Bhlma’s court and asked him to do them a favour. VTien 
he agreed, they requested him to appeal on their behalf to Damayanti 
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so that she might choose one of them as her husband Nala, who 
was very truthful, had to promise With the help of the gods, he 
entered the apartment of Damayanti unseen by the guards and saw 
her surrounded by other maidens 

Though, at the sight of her, Nala’s love for her mcreased a 
thousand-fold, yet he kept his feehngs under control Prmcess 
Damayanti came forward and asked him smilmgly who he was 
Nala said “O blessed one, know me to be Nala, come here as the 
messenger of the gods O lovely lady, Indra, Agm, Varuna ^and 
Yama all seek your hand They have sent me to request you to 
choose one of them as your husband But, O gentle lady, do as 
you please 

Damayanti did not take a imnute to make her deasion Salut- 
mg the gods, she rephed to Nala, laughmg “O kmg, love me and 
command me what I may do for you Myself and all I have are 
yours. Won’t you love me m retum?”’°^ 

Poor Nalal Yet he tned to be true to his promise and asked 
her “Why do you desire for a mere man when t^e gods are seeking 
your hand?”^°® Tears ran down the cheeks of Damayanti to hear 
these cruel words spoken by Nala *T bow to the gods,” she said, 
“but, O kmg, I teU you truly, I have chosen you as my husband 
This straightforward answer of Damayanti embarrassed Nala, who 
asked her so to act as would harmonize her desire vith his mission 
Thereupon the cool-headed Damayanfi rephed “O king, I see a 
way by which no blame wiU attach to you Do come to the mamage 
assembly along with Indra and the other gods In their presence 
I shall choose you, O best of men, as my husband And hence none 
tvill be able to find fault with you 

Before the great assembly of kmgs, at the appointed hour, the 
prmcess was ushered m The kmgs present were described to her 
one by one She advanced gracefully, bowmg to the kmgs as their 
names were proclaimed until the name of Nala was announced, when 
she stopped and looked up But, to her bewilderment, she saw five 
Nalas seated on splendid thrones, all lookmg alike ^ She realized 
that It was the four celestial seekers of her hand who had also assumed 
the form of Nala She thereupon bowed to the gods ivith folded 
hands and tremblingly said. “From the moment I hstened to the 
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swan, I Have accepted, the king of NisHadha as my Husband, That 
I may be true to myself, may the gods reveal him to me I Smce I 
took the vow of adormg none but Nala, may the gods reveal him 
to mel”*’^ 

All of a sudden she saw that out of the five Nalas there were 
four who were resplendent and stood without touchmg the ground, 
and by their side there stood the real Nala, showing opposite charac- 
teristics. With gratitude she bowed to the gods, joyously came 
forward and placed the garland of flowers on Nala’s neck. 

Happily the couple spent their years of matrimony But there 
came a tune when ]^g Nala, under the influence of Kah, lord of 
the Iron Age, under whom evil prospers and virtue suffers, was 
induced to play at dice with his wicked brother Pushkara Forgotten 
were his royal duties towards his subjects, his son and daughter and 
his devoted queen He gambled away almost the whole of his 
wealth All the pleadmgs of his mmisters and queen were in vam 
At this Damayanti was much hurt Yet she did not lose heart She 
was determmed to do what was best for Nala and their children. She 
sent the latter to her father’s home Nala still went on gambling 
When he lost his kmgdom, Pushkara said with a sneer “Well, let 
the play go on You soil have Damayanti, the lovehest of women > ” 
A shudder passed through the body of Nala The name of 
Damayanti uttered so flippantly broke the spell, and with a wither- 
ing glance at his brother, he got up, threw away his crown 
and, changmg his royal robe for a piece of cloth, left the palace 
barefooted. Damayanti, also dressed m one piece of cloth, accom- 
panied him. 

For three nights the royal couple halted outside the city gate, 
but none cared to offer them food and water Like a shadow, 
Damayanti followed her, lord Smitten by hunger and thirst, they 
went to the forest There Nala saw some birds ivith wmgs shinmg > 
hke gold Mad with hunger and the desire to possess something 
valuable, he took away his only cloth and, before Damayanti could 
stop him, threw it over the birds In the twinkhng of jan eye, the 
birds were on their ^vlngs, leavmg Nala naked and trembhng. 

Damayanti offered Nala half her cloth and tried to console him 
Nala again and again showed her the road that led to her father’s 
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kingdom But at this Damayant^ m a voice choked with sobs, said . 
“How can I leave you when you have lost your kingdom, lost every- 
thmg, are naked and are worn with hunger and toil^ In these wild 
woods, when you are tired and hungry and your heart turns to the 
thought of former happmess, it is I who shall soothe your wearmess, 
O my king I tell you truly that, accordmg to physicians, m sorrow 
there is no physic equal to a wife 

When Nala said he was not leavmg her, she rephed “O great 
kmg, if you do not mtend to leave me, then why do you point out 
to me the road that leads to Vidarbha^ If you really want me to 
live mth my people, then let us go together I know the kmg of 
Vidarbha will receive you ivith love and honour, and you will hve 
there happily 

Kjng Nala could not bear the idea of gomg to Kmg Bhima, 
especially when he had lost everythmg through his own foolhardi- 
ness Sharing the same piece of cloth, husband and wife lay side 
by side Damayanti was thankful for the good luck which kept 
her husband near her, and meant to keep watch over him throughout 
the night But her tired body refused to obey her, and she fell 
fast asleep In the meantime, Nala, goaded by Kah, woke up. 
Thousands of plans for the future rushed through his mmd Of one 
thing he was sure he could not possibly drag his queen along with 
him m that stage He argued that, left to herself, she would be able 
to find her father’s home and there hve comfortably, if not happily 
Reunion with theur children would help her to bear the pangs of 
separation from him 

But how could he go away naked l He could not tear the piece 
of cloth ivhich he shared with his wife, fearmg it might wake her 
Suddenly he saw a sword lymg on the ground Like a demented 
pel son he took it up, severed the garment m two and ran away, 
forsaking his mfe m that forest But such was the great love between 
the couple that he returned agam and agam to have a last look at 
his wife Fmally he broke away 

When Damayanti awoke, she found herself alone m that forest 
Beside herself with fear and anxiety for her husband, she called out 
agam and agam Gnef uumed her mmd, and she imagined she saw 
Nala hiding himself behind the trees and shrubs, and like one insane 
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she darted here and there and rent the skies with her shneks tdl 
she sank down in stupor. Regaining consaousness, she called Nala 
by all the names her heart loved to call him by but never uttered 
through shyness. Not for once did this true wife blame her husband 
for desertmg her m that forest. 

She was gomg on m this distracted mood for a long time, when 
suddenly she saw a peaceful hermitage. How refreshmg it looked! 
She saw the venerable asceucs sittmg in their rustic cottages. They 
welcomed her like a daughter and mduced her to take a htde rest 
and refreshment Damayanli, with her senses restored by their kind- 
ness, narrated her tale and said . “If I do not see Nala withm a few 
days, I shall give up this body of mme and seek a better life Life 
has no meaning for me forsaken by my husband, the best among 
men. How can I hve afflicted with gnef for my husband?””^ 

Her lamentations stirred the hearts of the ascetics, who said 
lovingly “O blessed daughter, we see by our ascetic power that 
the future wdl bring you happmess, and that you will soon behold 
Nala. You will see your husband free from all sms, possessed of 
shinmg jewels, ruhng over his own kmgdom, pumshmg his enemies, 
comfortmg his well-wishers and enjoymg aU the choicest blessmgs 

These sweet words assuaged her bruised heart, put new strength 
mto her body and calmed her perturbed mind. For a moment she 
stopped there wrapt m a delightful sense of comfort. When she 
opened her eyes, however, she found that the hermitage had dis- 
appeared — it was only a vision! But the kmd gods had done their 
work Damayanti was saved from sheer lunacy. 

While roammg clad m half a garment, pale and looking almost 
like a skeleton, she met a caravan of merchants restmg near a ford 
They permitted her to travel with them to Chech, for which, they 
were bound But at mght a herd of wild elephants came and kiUed 
a great many of the merchants, and bemg superstitious, the survivors 
put down all their misfortunes to the strange woman whom they had 
befriended They would have molested her, had she not lun away 
from them mto the forest again How she longed for death that 
would put an end to all her troubles ! 

Slowly and sadly she walked on and saw a broad road, following 
which she entered Chedi and stood by the palace gate — weary, foot- 
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sore and looking like a maniac The kind-hearted queen of Chedi 
saw her from the terrace and sent her nurse to bnng her to her 
presence Coaxed by the queen, she told her tale without mention- 
ing any names and details The queen was moved and appointed her 
a maid of honour to her daughter Sunanda Yet Damayanti never 
thought of sendmg a messenger to her father, where she was sure 
to be welcome 

Nala, meanwhile, had m the course of his wandenngs met one 
misfortune after another and lost his strength and beauty Even 
his features had changed mto those of a dwarf. But he did not forget 
his mastery m chariot-dnvmg and took service under Ritupama, 
king of Ayodhy^ where his own driver Varshneya had been 
employed. 

Daraayanti’s father Bhima, having had no news of his beloved 
daughter and her husband, sent Brahmana messengers all around 
and promised handsome rewards to any one who would bnng news 
of them. One of these messengers, Sudeva by name, a friend of 
Damayanti’s brother, came to Chedi and saw Pnncess Sunanda 
sitting with her maid of honour. “Never have I seen any one 
resembhng Princess Damayanti so much,” thought Sudeva, and, 
taking his chance, introduced himself. Damayanti could no longer 
control herself and wept piteously. The queen of Chedi burned to 
the scene, and how happy she was to learn that she had unknowingly 
given shelter to her own mece — ^the daughter of her sister, the queen 
of Vidarbha I “My house is your house, and my wealth is as much 
yours as imne,’\said she to Damayanti. Pnncess Sunanda. was 
delighted to have the world-renowned pnncess as her companion 
But Damayanti could no longer stay away from her beloved children. 
So she bowed down to her aunt and took leave of her, thanking her 
for all that she had done at a very critical time 

Words fail to describe the joy of reumon between the long-lost 
daughter and her parents, and a lovmg mother and her tivo children 
of tender age Yet for Damayanti there was no real joy till she 
found her husband So next morning she said to her mother. 
“O mother, if you wish to see me hving, do try to find Nala, the hero 
among men.””® The mother understood, and with tears m her eyes 
she asked her husband to send messengers and find Nala. 
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DamayantI composed a few couplets and instructed the mes* 
sengeis to repeat them wherever they went and brmg back the answer, 
if any She warned them against letting anybody guess that they 
were repeating the words at her command Xhe couplets read 
as follows 

“Where are you gone, O deal cheat, cutting away half of my 
cloth and leaving me, thy devoted wife, asleep m the forest^ Poor 
girl, she IS awaitmg you m the same condition m which you saw 
her when you left — extremely toimented and clad m half a cloth. 
O kmg, 0 hero, be graaous unto her who is constantly weeping 
because of that woe, and say something m reply Surely a wife should 
always be mamtamed and protected by her husband Why, despite 
your bemg cognizant of virtue, are both those .duties ignored by 
you^ Therefore, O greatest and best of men, have pity on me, for 
It IS from you that I have heard that compassion is the highest 
virtue 

The messengers travelled far and near reciting those couplets, 
but none made any reply Great was the sufEermg, but DamayantI . 
remamed tiue to her lord and never slackened her efforts to find 
him After a long time a Brahmana named Pamada returned from 
Ayodhya and sought an mterview with DamayantI He said 
“O princess, m quest of Nala I travelled far and wide and arrived 
at Ayodhya, the capital of Kmg Rituparna I recited the couplets 
m the royal court , none answered But when I had left the court, 
Bahuka, the charioteer of the kmg, approached me and with tears 
m his eyes spoke to me thus ‘Chaste women, although fallen on 
evil days, protect themselves by then own efforts and thus no doubt 
win their way forthwith to heaven Overwhelmed with calamity and 
deprived of every bhss, he deserted her So she should not be angry 
with him A virtuous woman should not be angry with one whose 
garment was stolen by birds when he was trying to procure some 
food for both, and who was mentally afflicted ’ 

DamayantI knew that none but Nala could answer thus So 
she spoke to her mother confidentially and sent for Sudeva, her 
biothei’s friend She instructed him to go to Ayodhya and tell 
King Rituparna that DamayantI, not knowing w^here Nala was, had 
decided to hold a marriage assembly the next morning, and that 
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kings and princes were coming to it “But you must keep it a secret 
from father,” she said to her mother, “for Nala is the best charioteer, 
and none but him could cover the distance from Ayodhya vithm 
such a short time” Her mother agreed Such was the fame of 
her beauty and cultural attamments, that although she was the 
mother of two children, Ritupaina resolved to start immediately with 
Bahuka as his driver, hopmg to wm the hand of Damayanti B^uka 
obeyed Wonderful was his skill m dnvmg the chanot So amazed 
was the king that he asked to be tramed in the knowledge of horses 
and the art of chanot-dnvmg, promising to impart m exchange his 
knowledge of dice, m which he was an expert Bahuka gladly 
exchanged his knowledge for that of gambling, which he requned 
most to recover his lost kingdom 

When the king of Ayodhya arrived at Vidarbha, he was suipnsed 
to see no preparations for the marriage assembly But Damayantl’s 
heart leapt mth hope She secredy watched the celebrated charioteer 
of Ayodhya and sent her children to him The nurse came back 
to report how fondly Bahuka had embraced them, bathed m tears 
But, alas, how cbfEerent the dwarfish Bahuka looked from the stately 
Nala! Yet Damayanti did not lose heart and secredy observed him 
day and mght She saw that m certam ways he behaved hke Nala, 
but how to account for the difference m appearance ’ So she sent 
one of her maids to ask him whether he had heard the name of Nala 
With his voice choked with emotion, B^uka answered "Nala, 
disguised and robbed of his beauty, wanders about m the world He 
will not disclose his secret to anybody ” But the maiden asked him 
"When the royal messenger roamed chanting his couplets of query, 
did you make any answer? If so, my mistress, Prmcess Damayanti, 
would hke to hear it ” B^uka repeated what he had said, but would 
not yet reveal himself 

Then the pimcess went to her parents and asked their perrmS' 
Sion to send for the charioteer, so Aat she might see him face to 
face and question him Bahuka was admitted to her apartment 
There he saw her thin and pale, and dressed only m half a piece of 
cloth, with true love shining through her eyes His heart was nearly 
broken, but he checked himself Chokmg with tears, Damayanti 
asked “Have you ever seen, O Bahuka, a man who was cognizant 
of virtue and yet left his nife sleepmg m a forest? Who but Nala 
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of good fame could leave in the solitary woods his dear, innocent 
wife, overcome ivith fatigue?””® Nala, shakmg with emotion, 
replied : “But are not the messengers of Kmg Bhima heraldmg hither 
and thither the message that Damayanti will choose a second husband 
of her own will?” Damayanti said that it was but a ruse to attraa 
Nala, for none but him could come from Ayodhya to Vidarbha in 
so short a time, and none but the kmg of Ayodhya had been invited 

Nala explamed how under the evil influence of Kah he had 
behaved hke a mamac and left his wife who was to him dearer than 
life. He further said that the gods m their mercy had provided him 
with the means to get back his former physique and beauty. Nala 
put on a ma^c garment and regamed his radiant form. The happi- 
ness of their reunion was indescribable. Overwhelmed with emotion, 
they buned themselves in each other’s embrace. Nala, now an\ adept 
at dice, went to his own kmgdom and challenged his false brother 
Pushkara to a game. The shameless Pushkara diuckled : “Ah, now 
I shall win Damayanti I” But at each throw of the dice Nala won, 
till he got back all that he had lost. He could have inflicted the 
cruellest punishment on Pushkara, but on the day of his reascension, 
he fully pardoned him. 

Damay^ti sat by the side of the enthroned king, and her virtues 
were sung by the court minstrels, as they have been sung to this day 
by all lovers of conjugal faith and constancy. 

10. SAvrnu‘“ 

Is there a woman bom in India, with any pretensions to culture, 
who has not heard the name of SavitiT, the ideal wife? Her memory 
is cherished not only in every Hmdu home but also by those outside 
the fold, while orthodox Hindu wives still fast for three days m the 
month of Jyaishtha (May-June) in her honour. 

Savitrl was bom a princess, the beloved daughter of AshwapaO, 
king of the Madras For many years the royal couple was not blessed 
with a child, for which they observed hard penances and performed 
rites. One day they were chanting the hymn to the goddess Savitii 
accordmg to their custom, when the deity appeared in the sacrificial 
fire and blessed them with the promise of a heroic daughter. In 
due course the child was bora, whom they named Savitii after the 
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goddess Princess Savitri was brought up amid luxuries and given 
a hberal education As the years passed, she grew in beauty and 
wisdom, gentleness and courage, and was also an adept in the per- 
formance of her vaned duties As a result of this, people of her own 
land and that of the adjacent countries held her in great respect 
But she w as so calm and digmfied that the young prmces of her time 
could not think of ivoomg her as a wife, and thus she remamed 
unmarried 

One day the princess, after her bath, offered oblations at the 
altar, and going to her father, who sat on his throne, reverently 
worshipped him with flowers The king heartily blessed his accora- 
phshed daughter and said “My daughter, the nme is ripe for 
givmg you m marriage Yet none has come askmg me for your 
hand So you choose a husband wnrthy of you and let me know 
I shall consider and bestow you on the man on whom your choice 
falls With blushmg cheeks, Savitri bowed and left the royal 
presence 

Preparations were made for her to go out on a long excursion 
and choose a bndegroom Escorted by her father’s old counsellors 
as w'ell as attendants, she left her father’s palace m a golden chariot. 
But instead of gomg to the palaces of other kmgs, she w'ent to the 
w^oods and visited the hermitages of the royal sages Days and months 
passed m this w^ay , yet she met none whom she could choose as 
her husband 

She went farther and entered the dense forest Although she 
felt the separation from her loving parents, yet she was compen- 
sated by the peace and charm that reigned in those regions Once 
travellmg thus, she saw a young man carrying an axe on his shoulder 
and a bundle of wood in Ms arm Just for one moment the princess, 
so self-possessed, forgot to take her eyes off that vision Somehow, 
the magic of the personahty of this unkno^vn young man captured 
her soul, and she reahzed that it was he for whom she had been 
waitmg so long. After making proper enquiries, she returned home 

to tell her parents 

Vvflien she entered the royal court, there w^as seated Narada, 
the celesnal sage, along with the king’s mmisters The kmg wanted 
to hear from her the name of the fortunate man on whom her choice 
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had fallen. Savitxl said with emotion. “My father, there was a 
noble kmg named Dyumatsena, rulmg over the Shalwa country. He 
had but one son As ill luck would have it, the kmg became blmd, 
and his enemies, takmg advantage of this, attacked his kingdom 
and drove him out The king, accompanied by his lovmg wife and 
mfant son, left for the forest There he tried to forget the world 
which had treated him so cruelly, by pracusmg austerities and medi- 
tations The prince was brought up m the hermitage, where he has 
grown up and still hves with his venerable parents That youth 
named Satyavat (Satyavan) I have chosen as my lord 

No sooner had the prmcess stopped than Narada said m great 
agitation “O king, do not let your daughter marry Satyavat, the 
son of Dyumatsena ’ ” 

King Ash^vapati was rather surprised to see him so much moved 
As he knew the sage to be a great well-wisher, he begged him to let 
him know what was wrong with that young man Narada rephed 
“Satyavat is bright as the sun, wise as Brihaspati (the preceptor of 
the gods), brave as Indra (the lord of the gods) and forgivmg as 
the earth 

Ashwapati was still more surprised, because all these virtues 
made the youth the most desirable husband for his only daughter 
Yet he knew that without some grave reason a holy man hke Narada 
would not press for stoppmg this union With the anxiety natural 
to a father who fears some evil might befall his beloved child, he 
asked . “O blessed one, you are telhng me all the virtues with which 
Satyavat is endowed, now please tell me his defects, if any 
Narada kept quiet for a moment and then slowly rephed “He has 
but one defect which mars all his virtues That defect cannot be 
remedied even if all efEorts are made Within a year from today 
short-lived Satyavat will breathe his last”'“ 

A shudder ran through the hearts of the kmg and his courtiers 
The princess, so radiant a moment before, was pale and trembled 
Slowly the kmg gamed control over his own feelmgs and said to 
his daughter “O Savitrl, go and choose another for your lord 
How, my child, can I consent to your marriage with one whose days 
are numbered?” 

These words of her father made Savitrl realize that it was the 
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Buprerae moment of her life She must decide between what was 
pleasant and what was good, and assert her uiU m favour of what 
she considered most preaous Gone was her sh^mess as w^ell as her 
habitual dependence on her parents m cases of doubt Awakened 
to a full sense of its digmty, true womanhood cast its lot m favour 
of pure love, chastity and self-effacement SavitrT rephed m unfor- 
gettable words “The die can fall but once , a daughter can be given 
away but once , and once only can a person say, ‘I give away ’ Indeed, 
whether he has a short or a long hfe, whether he possesses virtues 
or IS devoid of them, I have selected my husband for once, and I 
will not select a second man 

The kmg bowed to the wiU of his daughter The sage Narada, 
overwhelmed to witness such devotion, chastity and strength of will 
m one bom on earth, gave her his blessmgs And arrangements 
were made for the marriage 

On an auspicious day, the royal couple took their daughter to 
the hermitage of Dyumatsena, where the mamage took place m all 
solemnity Ashwapad. gave the newly married pair costly presents 
Savitrl’s joy knew no bounds 

But as soon as her parents left, she put away all her costly things 
and dressed herself hke the daughter-m-law of a hernut She 
attended to the needs of her old mother-m-lau and tenderly served 
her blind father-m-law, and her deep love made her union wuth her 
husband exceedingly sweet Yet she constandy pondered on the 
ormnous words of Narada 

Days and months passed m quick succession When there were 
only four short days left, she took up the very difficult vow of 
Tnratra (three mghts' penance) The old king lotungiy asked her 
to forego the vow But respectfully yet firmly Savitrl rephed 
“Don’t worry, dear father, I have taken up this vow, and vith your 
blessmgs I shall be able to keep it ” 

Her dady fasts, her mghdy vigils and the mcessant prayers from 
her anguished heart burnt the last remnant of dross from her, and 
SavitrT, pale and thm, shone hke the flame of a lamp m a holy temple 
Everybody around felt the presence of a divine spirit m this modest 
but resolute w^ife of Satyavat Throughout the last night — the 
thirteenth lunisolar day of the dark half of Phalguna (February- 
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March) Savitri kept her lone vigil. Her eyes were tearless, though 
her heart was heavy, and oh, how intense were the prayers which 
rose from her smless mmdl Her love for her husband was perfect, 
yet she did not share her dreadful secret with him nor with 
his parents 

Slowly the fateful day dawned, and Savitrl got up and came out 
of the cottage In the midst of her heart-breabng misery, she did 
not forget her daily round of duties When she saluted the aged 
Br^manas and her parents-in-law, they blessed her saymg, “May 
thou never be a widow 1” How avidly her soul drank those words 
of assurance uttered by truthful bps! Rays of hope entered her 
mind, and a strength which knows no defeat filled her soul 

When she was asked to take her food, she said she would break 
her fast when the sun would set. Just then she saw her husband 
ready to set out for coUectmg wood She decided that she would not 
let Inm go out alone, and begged her parents-m-law’s permission to 
accompany him for sight-seemg Although they knew her to be 
weak after the fast, they could not refuse it, because it was her first 
request since her marriage 

Satyavat was dehghted to have Savitri by his side, and showed 
her -the richness of forest life, aboundmg m festive colour, rippling 
music and sweet fragrance. By and by they came to the heart of the 
forest, and there Satyavat made her sit under a tree, gathered some 
sweet, juicy fruits for her and began cutting the branches of trees 
with his axe Half his heart was with Savitri, who sat like a goddess, 
with the sunbeams and shades playing about her, but with her eyes 
glued on him Slower and slower did she see the axe nse, with the 
strokes soundmg fainter and fainter, and then it stopped She saw 
her husband coming towards her, with draggmg feet and sweat on 
his brows “O SavittT,” he said, “I am sufiermg from a terrible 
headache, my heart is throbbmg pamfuUy, and I am feelmg so weak 
that I cannot stand A great sleepiness is overcoming me ” 

Savitri, trembling mth fear, led him to the cool shade of a tree, 
and made him he on the ground with his head on her lap She 
knew it was the fateful hour and sat like a statue apprehending the 
worst All of a sudden she saw a dark, crowned figure with red eyes, 
dad in red and carrymg a noose, standmg before her and lookmg at 
Satyavat. She gently placed her husband’s head on the ground, rose 
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and with a beating heart respectfully spoke to the visitor “From 
your superhuman appearance, I think you belong to the celestial 
world O chief of the gods, please tell me who you are and what you 
mtend to do He rephed “Know me to be Yama, the lord of 
the world where the departed go The days of this prmce m the 
world of the hvmg are over, and I have come to cariy him bound 
With these words Yama drew out the soul from Satyavat’s body, 
bound It with his noose and proceeded towards the south Savitri 
followed Yama, who was 'surprised and said “Do not come any 
more, O Savitri, rum back and perform the last rites of your husband 
You are not mdebted to your lord any more, and you have come as 
far as possible Savitri rephed* “Where my husband is taken, or 
where he goes out of his free wiU, there go I For eternal law divides 
not man and wife Even Yama relented to hear such words of 
love and wdsdom from one so young, and mtendmg to soothe her 
gnef-stncken soul, said “I am pleased mth what you said Ask 
for a boon, O fauldess one I shall grant you anything save the 
life of Satyavat 

Savitri said “Bamshed from his kmgdom and bereft of his eye- 
sight, my father-m-law hves m a hermitage m the forest Through 
your favour let him gam his eyesight and be powerful like the iSre 
and the sun “Gladly I grant your prayer,” said Yama, ‘hut you 
must go back You are tired and have traversed a long way ” Savitri 
replied * “How can I feel tired when I am with my husband? The 
place where you take my husband is surely my desunation too 
O best of the celestials, do hsten to me Even a smgle mterview 
with the virtuous is desirable , fnendship with them is still more so 
A meetmg with the virtuous is never frmtless. That is why one 
should always hve with them 

Yama was charmed and told Savitri to ask for another boon 
save that of Satyavat’s life and depart peacefully Savitri with folded 
hands asked for the restoranon of Dyumatsena to his longdom, 
which w^as granted But she still followed Yama and spoke so sweedy 
that he granted her yet another boon Savitri prayed for w^orthy 
sons to carry on the name of her father. The boon was granted ^ 
But Savitri still followed, and Yama could not shake her off. 

HT296 11 ”'295 12. ”’296 20 . ”’296 21 
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He was being more and more won over by her words of wisdom 
and love So he requested her to ask for another boon except the 
life of S^ityavat. Savitrl, who had by this time got complete control 
over herself, said “Grant me as the fourth boon that through 
Satyavat I may have one hundred sons, strong and wise, who will 
perpetuate our race 

Yama granted this also and begged her to depart. But she 
humbly said “O bestower of honour, the boon which you have 
promised just now cannot take place unless my husband Satyavat 
comes back to hfe So I beg of you to restore him to life Without 
my husband I am hke one dead Without my husband I do not 
care for happiness, without him I do not care even for heaven, with- 
out him I do not care for wealth nor do I care to hve Just now 
you were pleased to grant me the boon of a hundred sons, and yet 
you deprive me of my husband I I beg of you to restore Satyavat to 
hfe, so that your words may come true 

“So be It,” said Yama, the divine dispenser of judgement, 
delighted to court defeat from one who was so pure, so loyal and so 
fearless “O worthy lady, here is your husband freed by me 

*”296 45 *”296 52 *”296 52-3 ”'296 54 *”296 56 
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CHAPTER X 


GREAT WOMEN IN THE PURANAS 
1 Introduction 

How'ever ancient may have been the origm of the Purana as a 
class of hterature, the use of the Puranas of five charactenstics as a 
medium for impartmg mstnictions on the Vedic prinaples of life 
and conduct to t^omen, Shudras and the mdisaplmed members of 
the upper three castes, is of a comparatively late date and has found 
clear expression m Puramc verses, one of t\hich says 'Women, 
Shudras and the mean tvuce-bom are not entitled to hear the Vedas ; 
It is only for their good that the Puranas have been written ” This 
new role, which the Puranas came to have m course of nme, was 
due m ainl y to the social disorder created by the uade popularity of 
Buddhism, Jaimsm and many other anu-Vedic and non-Vedic 
rehgious systems includmg popular Brahmaism, Vaishnavism and 
Shaivism, m all of which women were allowed an amount of freedom 
and privilege demed to them m the Vedic society from the later 
Vedic period The authors of the present Puranas and the expo- 
nents of their doctrmes were fuUy consaous of the highly important 
part played by women m maintaining soaal disaplme as u ell as in 
buildmg and mouldmg the nation, but their chief mterest bemg the 
popularization of the Vedic notions of soaal and moral disaplme 
as understood by the term var'iiashrama-dharma (duties accordmg 
to castes and stages of hfe), they could seldom look upon women m 
any other capaaty than that of tvives and mothers It is for this 
reason that very httle is said in the Pur^as of the hfe and duties of 
virgm girls and stdl less of ^omen as warriors, pohncal administra- 
tors or rehgious reformers , and t^hatever httle is said about them 
m these capacmes, presupposes their subservience to their fathers, 
husbands or other legal guardians, as the case may be As a matter 
of fact, m the Pur^as women have not been allowed full freedom 
m the soaal and rehgious hfe under any circumstances, and conjugal 
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fidelity and devoted service to their husbands have been stressed as 
the highest duties for them 

The frequent and unrestncted interference of gods and mtro- 
ducuon of divme and miraculous elements m all matters have 
characterized the extant Puranas, espeaally the comparatively late 
ones, and this tendency of the authors of these works has often given 
to the described incidents a shade of unreahty according to modern 
taste, and m many cases left little distmcnon between characters 
human and divme Though thus idealized, and divorced to a great 
extent from worldly hfe, the Purple characters were certainly much 
more attractive to the common people of those days than even the 
histoncal ones, and played an important part m developmg and 
moulding their moral hfe, no question bemg raised about the justi- 
fiability of the divine or miraculous elements m them Their deep 
faith m the agency of the gods in all worldly affairs added charm 
to the Puranic stones, of which they must have appreciated the 
spirit, and we should make due allowance for this fact, if we want 
to acquamt ourselves with the characters and mcidents described in 
these ivorks 


2 Mothers 

Madalasa Of the great women desenbed m the Puranas in 
the capaaty of devoted wives or worthy mothers or both, it is 
Madalasa who attracts our speaal attention. Though possessed of 
the highest knowledge of the Self, she humbly hved tiie hfe of a 
faithful wife, makmg no display of her wisdom, and was a typical 
example of a true housewnfe accordmg to the Ehndu view of hfe 
As stated m the Markandeya Purana, Chapters 20-44, Madalasa was 
the young, virtuous and exqmsitely beautiful daughter of Vishwa- 
vasu, the king of the Gandharvas (celestial mmstrels). When one 
day she was playmg in a garden, she was forably carried away by a 
Danava (demon), Patalaketu by name, and kept confined in a 
beautiful city in the nether world with the intention of marrymg 
In this place Madalasa was joined by her widowed friend Kundala, 
daughter of Vmdhyavat, who came there m the course of her visit 
to holy places While Madalasa was passing her days of confine- 
ment m extreme mental agony, and her marriage with the demon 
became imminent, she determined to put an end to her life, but was 
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dissuaded from doing so by Surabhi, who assured her saying “This 
base Dauava shall not get thee He who will pierce bim with arron s 
when the latter reaches the world of mortals, that one, O noble lady, 
iviU shortly be thy husband”’ 

Im m ediately after this madent a young prince, Ritadhwaja by 
name, suddenly made his appearance there Bemg ordered by his 
father Shatrujit at the request of the sage Galava to kiH Patalaketu, 
who very frequently created troubles m Galava’s hermitage by assum- 
mg the forms of various dreadful animals, Ritadhwaja encountered 
the Danava m that hermitage, hit him with an arrow, and chased bim 
to the nether ivorld by ndmg an extraordmary horse of unobstructed 
movement, named Kuvalaya, which was given to him by Galava 
for the purpose Ritadhwaja’s unparalleled physical beauty and 
majestic appearance powerfully attracted Madalasa, whose love was 
deepened all the more by his narration of his own story At the 
persuasion of Kundala, Ritadhwaja (also called Kuvalayashva from 
his horse Kuvalaya) gave his consent to marry Madalasa, and the 
mamage ceremony ivas duly performed by her family pnest 
Tumburu Bemg completely satisfied at Madalasa’s union vuth 
Ritadhwaja, Kundala left them with the foUowmg adiice to 
Ritadhwaja 

“Verily a husband must ever chensh and protect his nife A 
vufe is her husband’s helpmate unto the complete attainment of 
rehgion, wealth and love When both vafe and husband are con- 
trolled by each other, then all the three combme — ^religion, wealth 
and love . . Men cannot perform the worship of the gods, Pitns 
(manes), dependants and guests without a vufe, O pnnce' Riches 
too, although acquired by men, or brought to their own home, waste 
away vathout a nufe, or even where a worthless iMfe dveUs And 
there is mdeed no love for him without a wife — this is clearly 
eiadent By community of the wedded pair m their dunes, they 
may attend to the three duties A man satisfies the Pitns 
mth children , guests with preparanons of food , hkevise the im- 
mortal gods with worship , as a man he sansfies a \urtuous vife 
Similarly, for a woman there is no rehgion, love, v ealth or offsprmg 
•mthout a husband Hence this threefold group rests upon the 
wedded life 

^ Markandeya Purana, 21 33 ^ Ibid 21 70-1, 74-8 
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Ritadhwaja brought Madalasa to his father’s capitd after routing 
and killing Patalaketu and other demons who came to obstruct him 
Shatrujit was highly satisfied at his bravery and praised him very 
much for his exploits Ritadhwaja felt completely happy with 
Madalasa, who pleased her husband ivith smcere love and his 
parents with respectful service, hut destmy was cruelly against this 
happy union of the newly married couple Some time after this, 
Ritadhwaja was ordered by his father to save the brahmins and sages 
from troubles created by demons Consequently, he began to visit 
the different parts of his father’s kmgdom by nding his horse, and 
on one occasion he chanced to meet Talaketu, the younger brother of 
Pat^aketu, who was residing on the bank of the river Yamuna under 
the guise of a brahmm sage with the mtention of avengmg the 
death of his brother Findmg Ritadhwaja m his herrmtage, T^a- 
ketu approached him, hegged of him his gold neck-omament 
{kantha-bhushana) on the pretext of using it as a sacrificial fee, and 
asked him to guard his hermitage until he returned from the neigh- 
bouring river after praismg Varuna with Vedic verses. Ritadhwaj'a 
agreed. 

Talaketu took this opportumty to come over to Shatrujit’s 
capital, hand over the neck-omament to the kmg, and give out Aat 
Ritadhwaja had been killed by the demons, who took away his horse 
also This news was too unbearable for Mad^asa, who immediately 
gave up her hfe under the burden of grief Though every one m 
the palace was bitterly lamenting the death of Ritadhwaja and 
Mad^asa, Shatmjit and his wife could compose themselves soon 
with the consolation that Ritadhwaja had died a glorious death m 
the course of his efforts to protect the brahmins in obedience to 
his father’s command, and Madalasa had done the duty of a faithful 
wife by immediately following her husband in his death. Talaketu 
saw that his mission had been fulfilled to his entue satisfaction He 
returned to his hermitage and reheved Ritadhwaja of his duty 
with thanks 

Being out for a long time, Ritadhwaja hastened to the capital, 
but, alas, Madalasa was no more to be found! Though rudely 
shocked by Madalasa s death, he performed all the obsequial rites 
for the sausfaction of her soul, and determined to lead a life of 
perfect chastity. 
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Ritadhwaja’s manifold qualiues of the head and heart iion foi 
him the sincere friendship of two Naga princes, iiho one day 
reported to their father, the Naga long Ashwatara, all about Rita- 
dhwaja and his mental condition consequent upon Madalasa’s death 
Ashwatara felt deeply for the unfortunate pnnce and by his austerities 
brought Madalasa back to life m exactly the same physical condition 
as at the time of her death As Ashwatara wanted, this time 
Mad^asa retamed the memory of her previous existence and became 
'an adept m and the mother of yoga’ {yogirii yoga-mata cha) Keep- 
ing her concealed m his palace, Ashwatara managed to have Rita- 
dhwaja brought to his capital by his sons and asked him what 
precious thmg he would hke to accept from him as a present As 
Ritadhwaja had no desire for anythmg but the sight of his deceased 
wife, Ashwatara presented Madalasa before him saymg that she was 
nothing but an illusion [maya) created by his magic power As soon 
as Ritadhwaja looked at Madalasa, his emotions became too strong 
for him, and he fell down m a swoon Madalasa saw all this and 
thought “O the affection of this kmg and his steadfast mmd upon 
me, whereby this killer of foes has been laid down uuthout a weapon ! 
I have been shown as an illusion So I am unreal, as clearly I am an 
illusion created by the action of air, water, fire, earth and ether 
As a matter of fact, with her new existence real knowledge had 
dawned m her, and she reahzed that her physical existence was 
nothmg more than an illusion Ashwatara then consoled Ritadhwaja 
and restored Madalasa to him after divulgmg the* whole matter 
Ritadhwaja was very glad to regam his wife and soon returned uuth 
her to his father’s capital 

Now, while Ritadhwaja was enjoymg the company of Madalasa, 
and the latter also was contnbutmg to his pleasure, only ‘for brmgmg 
about the exhausaon of merits through enjoyment of desires,’ Kmg 
Shatrujit died, and the burden of the kmgdom fell on Ritadhwaj’a 
Some time after this, a son was bom to Madalasa The kmg named 
him Vikranta, and all the inmates of the palace rejoiced at the 
child’s birth, but Madalasa had only a laugh When the neu-bom 
child cried lymg on its back, Madalasa said to it by way of aXlullaby 

“Holy art thou, darlmgl Thou hast no name, because it has 
been given thee only recently through fancy This very body is 


^Ibtd 24 40-1 
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composed of the five elements , neither it belongs to thee nor dost 
thou belong to it. Then wherefore art thou crying? Or, thou art 
not crymg at all , this sound is coming out of itself by having the 
king’s son (as a medium). ... Do not grow infatuated with this 
garment of thine, which is decaymg, nor with that body , thy body 
is caused by good and bad deeds, and thy garment also has been 
fastened on thee by persons infatuated by pnde and other passions. 
(Yet) shouldst thou greatly esteem each aggregate of the elements — 
some one as a father, some other as a child, some one as a mother, 
some other as a wife, some one as thy own property, some other as 
not thy own? A man beguiled m mmd thinks that evils assuage 
evds, and enjoyments tend to happiness Agam, the unwise man, 
greatly deluded in mmd, takes these very evils to be pleasures. . . . 
The carriage rests on the earth, and the body remains in the carriage ; 
and m the body also there is another seated, the soul There is not 
the same notion of ownership (with respect to the soul), as very much 
as one has in one’s own body Alas, this infatuation ! 

As the son grew up, Mad^asa contmued to give him instructions 
on Self-knowledge m the form of coaxmg talks, with the result that 
the highest type of spiritual knowledge dawned upon him, and 
being bereft of attachment to objects of enjoyment, he became totally 
indifEcrent to the life of a householder. 

As time passed on, Madalasa gave birth to two more sons. The 
king named them Subahu and Shatrudamana respectively, but 
Madalasa only'gave out a prolonged laughter As m tiie case of her 
first son, Mad^asa took care to impart spiritual knowledge to Subahu 
and Shatrudamana from their very birth, and the result was that they 
also became indifferent to the world. At last when the fourth son 
was born to her, the king looked at his wife with the mtention of 
giving him a name, and tlus time also Madalasa laughed. The kmg 
became curious, and, faihng to discover any inconsistency m the 
names of his sons which he selected uith an eye to the natural 
valour and pnde of a Kshatnya, he requested Madalasa, to choose a 
name for his fourth son She respected her husband’s wish and 
gave the name Alarka’ (mad dog) to the new-born child Hearing 
this funny name, the king laughed out and asked Madalasa why 
she had given such an inappropriate name and what was its meaning 

*Ibid 25 11-2, u 6. 18 
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Madalasa replied "‘This is my fancy, O great long, I have 
taken to it, as is the practice (i\ith people) So hsten, O king, to the 
meaninglessness of the names given by thee Smce mse men speak 
of a pervadmg soul, and kranti (movement) is described as the 
passage from one place to another, and smce the lord of the body 
(i e the soul) is all-pervadmg m that it is ubiqmtous and does not 
move about, therefore the appellation Vikranta, ‘Passed beyond,’ 
appears to me meaningless The appellation Subahu, ‘Fme-armed,’ 
given to thy second son, is also meanmgless, because the soul is 
mcorporeal, O kmg The name that thou hast given to the third 
son, Shatrudamana, ‘Foe-crusher’ — I think that too is mappropnate , 
and hsten to the reason as regards it Smce there is only one soul 
m all bodies, who then, O kmg, is regarded as its enemy m this 
world, or who as its fnend? Elements are crushed by elements , 
how can the mcorporeal be crushed? This fancy is meanmgless 
because of the separateness of anger and other passions (from the 
50ul) If a bad name is fixed upon for mutual deahng, why dost 
thou think there is no meanmg m the name Alarka?”® 

The kmg admitted the logic in Madalasa’s arguments He, 
however, earnestly requested her not to give mstrucaons on spmtual 
knowledge to Alarka, but to direa him m the path of action {pravnth- 
marga), so that he might be of service to the gods, men and other 
creatures, and the manes might not be deprived of their share of the 
prepared food In comphance with his wish Madalasa said to her 
new-born son m the form of a lullaby “Thrive, my son, (and) 
rejoice my husband’s min d with thy deeds, in order to benefit friends 
and destroy enemies Happy art thou, my son, who alone, with 
never an enemy, wilt long protect the earth , from protectmg it mayst 
thou have full enjoyment of happmess, and from righteousness thou 
shalt obtam the faut, immortahty Mayst thou dehght the gods on 
earth (brahmms) at the holy festivals I Mayst thou fulfil the longmg 
among thy kinsmen! Mayst thou think kindly in thy heart for 
another! Mayst thou restram thy mmd from the wives of others! 
Please contmually the gods with numerous sacrifices, and the twice- 
born who resort to thee, with wealth And thou shalt long satisfy 
women vith unparalleled afEecnons, and thy foes with battles, O 
hero ! As a child, gladden the mind of thy kmsmen ; as a boy, the 
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mind of thy teacher by observance of his commands , as a young 
man, gladden the mmd of women who are the ornament of high 
famihcs, as an old man, the mmd of the hermits m the forest 
Exercismg thy sovereignty mayst thou gladden thy friends 1 Guard- 
ing the good, mayst thou offer up sacrifices, darlmg I Destroymg the 
wicked and thy enemies in batde, mayst thou meet thy death, my 
child, on behalf of cattle and brahmmsl”® 

As Alarka grew up Madalasa gave him instructions on the duties 
of a king as well as on those of the members of the four castes m the 
different stages of their hfe, putting special stress on self-control, 
prudence and maintenance of the laws. In cours^e of time, he 
attamed youth, got marned and had sons. Ritadhwaja, who had by 
this time become sufficiently old, installed Alarka on the throne and 
prepared to retire to the forest for practising austerities. Madalasa, 
who was to accompany her husband in this new life, wanted to dehver 
her son from a life of enjoyment and said to him : “Should intoler- 
able pain, aiismg from separation from thy dear kinsmen, or caused 
by the opposition of thy enemies, or sprmging from the destruction of 
thy wealth or from thy own self, befall thee as thou rulest thy 
kingdom, observing the laws of a householder — ^for the householder 


who depends on selfishness makes imhappmess his abode — then, my 
son, (draw forth and) read (from this rmg that I have given thee) the 
writing that is inlaid m fine letters on the plate She then handed 
over the gold rmg to him and w^ent away with the king. 

Alarka reigned with success and peace for many years, but did 
not get satisfied with enjoyment. His elder brother Sub^u, who 
had taken to a forest-life long ago, heard about Alarka’s attachment 


to his kingdom and thought out a plan to divert him from such a 
life For wrcsring the kingdom from Alarka he sought the help 
of the king of Kashi, who, at Subahu’s request, attacked Alarka’s 
kingdom and occupied it Alarka’s city was besieged, and his life 
was made unbearable. Finding no way out from such a miserable 
plight, Alarka at last thought of the gold ring given to him by his 
mother After purifying himself by a bath he drew out the ring 
and read the mstructions, WTitten in clear letters, which w'^ere as 
follow s ' Association must be shunned by every soul , if to shun 
it be impossible, it should be formed with the good, for association 


*Ibid 26 34-9 
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with, the good is a panacea Desire must be shunned by all means ; 
if to eschew it be impossible, it should be directed towards final 
emanapation (from transmigratory existence), for that desire is a 
cure therefor.”® 

Alarka read the mstructions agam and agam and was filled with 
joy Being shown the way to peace and bhss, he approached Datta- 
treya, a great yogi, and had necessary mstructions from him on 
yoga practices as well as on the nature of the soul, the mmd, the 
body, and pleasure and pain Fieed from egoism and attachment 
to worldly objects, Alarka expressed gratitude to his elder brother 
and the king of Kashi, and heartily thanked them for kmdly occupy- 
mg his kin gdom He then joyfully left the throne and retued to 
the forest. 

Devahuti : Another great woman of profound spmtual knowl- 
edge was Devahuti, mother of the great sage Kapda, who spoke out 
the Saihkhya system of philosophy. According to the Bhagcroata 
Vurana (3. 21-33), she was the daughter of Swayambhuva Manu, the 
primeval kmg of the human race, and had, from her very birth, aU 
the features of yoga natural to her When she grew up, she heard 
of Prajapati Kardama’s character and attainments as a great sage 
and detennmed to have him as her husband In the meantime 
Kardama also became anxious for having a smtable wife, so that 
by havmg sons he might reheve himself of the obhgations to his 
Pitris (manes) For this he worshipped Vishnu who assiued 
Kardama that he would marry Devahuti, daughter of Swayam- 
bhuva Manu, and have him as a son under the, name of Kapda 
Coming to know of Devahua’s resolve, Swayambhuva Manu one 
day came with his wife and daughter to Kardama’s hermitage on 
the h ank of the river Saraswati and, after explaining her mmd, 
very modestly offered his daughter’s hand to the sage Kardama 
had already heard of her youthful beauty, the very sight of which, 
he said, durmg her play with a ball, had once caused Vishwavasu, 
a Gandharva, to faint down from his aenal car. Kardama agreed 
to marry Devahuti on condition that he would hve vith her 
only tdl her conception, after which he would resume his life of 
austerities Having Kardama’s consent, Swayambhuva Manu 
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solemnly performed the marriage ceremony and returned to his 
capital at Barhishmatl with his wife 

Devahuti, who was left in the hermitage, wished to wm her 
husband’s blessings by rendering whole-hearted service to him, and 
in attendmg upon him she totally shunned pnde, hatred, avarice 
and other passions and had no regard for her own body For a 
pretty long time she contmued her vigilant and selfless service and 
at last Kardama was pleased to furnish her with divine vision so that 
she might experience the celestial enjoyments she won by her service 
Bemg encouraged by his affectionate treatment, Devahua reminded 
him of his former pledge to bless her with offsprmg He fulfilled 
her wish for motherhood by means of his yogic powers, and the 
result ^vas that Devahuti gave birth to a number of girls. When, 
after this, Kardama prepared to renounce all worldly attachments, 
Devahuti approached him with an afflicted mind and said “Your 
revered self has performed for me aU that was promised ; yet you 
should be pleased to grant immunity from fear to me who have 
sought your protection. O Brahman, your daughters will have to 
approach you for worthy husbands, and there should be some male 
offspnng to console me after you have retired to the forest There is 
no use of speaking about this (long) period of time, my lord, which 
I have passed with attachment to objects of the senses giving i|p 
the Supreme Soul. Being addicted to objects of the senses, I asso- 
ciated myself with you without knowing the final truth (from you) ; 
yet, let this be for my immunity from fear. Association, when 
formed wth the wicked through imprudence, becomes the cause of 
rebirths, but the same is conducive to freedom from attachment 
if It IS made with the good One, whose work here is meant neither 
for the attainment of religious ment (dharma) nor for creating 
indifference or rendering service to the Lord, is as good as dead, 
even tliough one may be hvmg Surely I have been beguiled 
by the magic power of your revered self, since I felt no desire 
for freedom from bondage even after having you, the bestower of 
final release ” ® 

Hearing these %\ords of Devahuti, Kardama assured her that 
the almighty God (Vishnu) Himself would be bom to her as her son 
and sever all her tics by giving instructions on the knowledge of 

* Bh3gin<Jta PitrSna, 3, 23 Sl-7 
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Brahman Devahuti felt much encouraged and worshipped Vishnu 
for a long time, after which the Deity was pleased to be bom to 
Devahuti as Kapila. 

After Kardama had left for the forest, Kapila began to hve with 
his mother for domg good to her. One day Devahuu said to 
Kapila “O great one, I have become very much disgusted with the 
thirst of my wicked organs of sense, by gomg to satisfy which I have 
entered mto bhndmg darkness, O mighty one Today through thy 
favour I have received thee, after a number of births, as an excellent 
eye that takes me through that bhndmg darkness which is difficult 
to cross Thou who art said to be the pre-emment and glorious 
Lord of all bemgs, art, like the sun that has nsen, the eye of the 
world bhnded by darkness Now, O Lord, be pleased to remove 
my infatuation, which is a false idea of ‘I,’ ‘mme,’ etc created by 
thee with respect to this body I betake myself to thee, who 
deservest to be approached for protection and art an axe to the tree 
of rebirths of myself and my dependants With a desire to know 
of Prakriti and Purusha I bow down to thee, the best of the knowers 
of the rehgion of the good 

Commg to know of his mother’s sincere and honest wish, 
Kapila spoke out Samkhya-yoga with an elaborate discourse on 
bhakti (devouon) and added at the end that this Samkhya-yoga had 
been declared by him m anaent tunes to the mqmsitive sages, and 
that by it people could realize the Purusha (Supreme Bemg) by 
gettmg out of the mfluence of Praknti (Nature) While Kapila was 
explainmg his metaphysical and philosophical views, Devahuti put 
to him searchmg questions, which amply testify to her uncommon 
mterest and wisdom Kapila’s mstructions enhghtened Devahuti, 
who thus became a btuhindvcidvii (an expounder of Brahman) m 
the true sense of the term and was, through absolute meditation, 
absorbed mto the Supreme Spirit 

3 Wives 

Mention of other spmtually enhghtened women is not totally 
wantmg m the Pur^as, but much more attention has been given 
[jy writers of these works to the narration of stones of women 
who regarded faithful service to their husbands as.tbe.highest duty 
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and religion in life In the Markandeya Purdna and the Padma 
Purdna (Srishn-khanda) there is the story of a brahmin leper’s 
wife ivho, being eager to make her husband happy by all means, 
carried him under the cover of darkness to the house of a puhhc 
woman vhose beauty had attracted him , the Bhumi-khanda of the 
Padma Purdna contains the story of Sukala, who, though left behind 
in want and misery by her husband who went on a pilgrimage, 
could by no means be seduced even by K^a, the god of love, and 
Indra, the king of the gods , the NarasimJia Purdna has the story of 
a brahmin’s wife, Savitrl by name, who attained supernatural power 
and wsdom by devoutly serving her husband , and so on. But the 
best and most popular Puranic stones shoivmg idealized love m 
mamcd hfe are those of Sati and Uma, who, though much more 
divine than human, have been respected very highly and looked 
upon as ideals in all ages for their strength of character and selfless 
love for their husbands 

Sail. The story of Sati has been given m more or less varymg 
forms m many of the Puranas and Upa-puranas (minor Puranas), 
such as the Vdyu Purdna, Linga Purdna, Skanda Purdna, Bhdgavata 
Purdna, Brahma Purdna, Shiva Purdna, Bnhaddharma Purdna and 
Mahdbhdgavata According to these sources, Prajapati Daksha had 
a number of daughters, of "whom Sati, the eldest, was married to 
Shiva. Once Daksha instituted a pompous sacrifice, m which he 
inMted all his daughters and the gods and sages, except Shiva and 
Sati Daksha ivas not favourably inchned to Shiva for the latter’s 
peculiar habits and irreverent attitude. Somehow or other Sati came 
to learn that all her sisters had gone with their husbands to attend 
her father’s sacrifice Being impelled by her natural desire to see 
her parents and sisters as w'ell as by her curiosity to know the cause 
of such an attitude of Daksha, she went to her father’s house un- 
invited and had a very cold reception there This was discouraging 
to Sail, who was further morufied to find that no arrangement was 
made there to receive Shiva in the sacrifice, although places of honoui 
had been assigned to all otlier gods Feeling humiliated, Sati met 
her father and asked him w'hy Shiva was not minted there. Daksha 
decned Shna by referring to his habits, dress, attendants, mode of 
living and mental tendencies, and justified his own stand with regard 
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to tile latter Sail could no longer tolerate tHe 'neglect sho^rn to 
her husband and burst out saying. 

“Who except you can be hostile to Shiva, who is free from 
enmity and is the soul of all, whom none can excel m this world, 
and who, bemg the dear self of embodied bemgs, knows no favourite 
or otherwise? . . The most generous men feel mchned to ma gnif y 

the smallest virtues, but you discovered vice m these It is no wonder 
that great men always censure with mtolerance those wicked people 
who hold that the body (itself) is the soul, . . . Alas, you, an 
unlucky person, hate that Shiva of holy fame and mviolable com- 
mand whose disyllabic name (Shiva), pronounced for even a smgle 
time m the course of conversation, immediately destroys one’s sin! 
You revolt agamst that fnend of all whose lotus-feet shower blessings 
on the supphcatmg world . . Did Brahma and the gods, other than 
yourself, who hold on their crests the (flowers) touched by his feet, 
not know that god named Shiva as an mauspiaous bemg who hved 
with goblms on the cremation ground, spreading out his matted hair 
and wearmg-the garlands, ashes and skulls of that place? If in- 
capable (of redress), one should leave the place by dosmg one’s ears 
when the Lord (Shiva), the protector of rehgion (dhartna) is freely 
decried by men ; but if capable, one should tear out by force the 
denouncmg tongues of the wicked and then give up one’s ovti life — 
that IS dharma So I shall no longer sustain this body produced 
from you who censure the dark-throated (god), because, as people 
say, the vomitmg out of the condemned food eaten through mistake 
leads to purification 

Sati then took her seat on the ground, closed her eyes, and 
reduced her body to ashes by the yogic fire produced mtemally by 
abstract meditation on Shiva 

Uma The story of Uma, also has been narrated m more or 
less difEerent forms m many of the major and mmor Puranas and 
m most cases it betrays the influence of K^idasa s KuTnafa- 
saTTihhava As the mam story, as given m the Matsya and some 
other comparatively early Puranas, has general agreement with that 
of Kahdasa’s work, it is needless to give it here m detail Accordmg 
to the Matsya Furana, Uma, daughter of Ihmalaya, was to be 
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marned to Shiva After the latter had burnt Kama, the god of love, 
Uma became hopeless of her marriage with Shiva, and determmed 
to w in his favour by practising austerities and not by the charms of 
her youthful beauty. In spite of her parents’ protests she took to 
an austere hfe and was at last able to win Shiva’s affecuon. 

Shaibya Of other Puranic women of note, it is Shaibya, 
Sunia and Bhaminl who deserve mention here As stated in the 
Markandeya Ptirana and the Devi-bhagavata, Shaibya w'as the 
loving queen of King Harishchandra She faithfully followed her 
husband in weal and woe, and, m order to save him from Vishwa- 
mitra’s curse, induced him to sell her into slavery for procunng 
the honoranum to be paid to the sage to whom Harishchandra had 
given his entire kingdom as a gift. 

Suriiti' SunTti, as the Vishnu and other Puranas say, was the 
neglected wife of King Uttanapada and the mother of the famous 
Dhruva, who later attained an honourable place in the firmament. 
WTien yet a child, Dhruva one day came to his mother and com- 
plained of his father’s indifferent treatment and his stepmother 
Suruchi’s cutting remarks for his mere wish to sit on the kmg’s lap 
SunTu was sorry to hear her son’s words, but she did not lose her 
patience, nor did she fall an easy prey to jealousy, which would have 
been very natural to her. She gave out a long sigh and said gendy 
“Suruchi has spoken the truth, my child, that you are one of little 
fortune. . . But have no concern, my son ; who can take away what 
you earned (by your acdon) before, and who can give you what you 
did not (carn)^ The royal seat, the umbrella, the best horses and 
the best elephants belong to him who has (acquired) merits, con- 
sidering this, have tranquillity of mind, my child The king has 
got a strong liking for Suruchi owing to her merits acquired in 
another birth . . Her son Uttama has an accumulation of merits , 
on the other hand, you, my son Dhruva, have been bom as one of 
little merit Yet, my son, you should not be sorry for it , an intelli- 
gent man remains satisfied with whatever he gets as his own Or, 
if you have been verv^ much mortified by Suruchi’s w'ords, then try 
to earn ment which yields ever) thing Be good-natured, righteous, 
friend!) and bent on doing good to creatures Like water that 
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flows to a low land, prospenty comes to a man of worth ’ These 
so er and well-balanced mstructions of Ins mother worked a miracle 
m Dhruva, who took to austerities and was able to gam an enviable 
position, for which he has been famous in Indian literature 

Bhamtm' Bhamini, as the Markandeya Purana says, was the 
mother of King Marutta and the chief queen of Kmg Avikshita 
Once she was approached by the Nagas for protecdon when they 
were gomg to be extennmated by Marutta at the mstance of his 
grandmother Vira for causmg death to sages Bhaininl assured 
them safety and requested her husband Avikshita to stop Marutta 
from kilhng the Nagas At the request of his wife and the prayer 
of the Nagas, Avikshita also promised protection to them, but 
Marutta could not be prevented from domg what he regarded as his 
sacred duty as a kmg Consequently, a war was going to break out 
between the father and the son — a war which would not come to 
an end without costmg the life of either of them But Bhamini 
was unmoved She would rather lose her husband or son or boih, 
but she could not leave to their fate the helpless Nagas who sought 
her protection The calamity was, however, averted by Bhrigu and 
other sages, who caused the Nagas to revive the sages killed by 
them. 


4 Unmarried Girl 

Sharmuhtha. It has already been said that the present 
Puranas seldom refer to the duties of virgm girls as members of 
society. The only instance which can be mentioned here is that 
of Shaimishflia, daughter of the Dmava (demon) kmg Vnsha- 
parvan. Accor din g to the Matsya Purana, wNch has borrowed the 
story almost verbatim from the Mahdbharata, Sharmishtha was a 
fnend of DevayanI, the only daughter of Shukracharya, the pre- 
ceptor of the Dmavas One day Sharmishtha, Devay^ and their 
friendk sported in water in a pleasure garden, and when they came 
up, Sharmishtha put on the clothes of Devay^ through ims^e 
This gave nse to a quarrel, m which Sharmishtha bemg exoted by 
DevayanI’s remarks, called her a beggars daughter, an en e y 
pushing her mto a dry, shallow welL Devayani was rescued y 

^*Vtshnu Purana, 1 II 16-23 
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King Yayau, who happened to come there huntmg. Bemg naturally 
proud, she felt very much msulted She sent word to her father, 
and on meeting him melted him agamst Vnshaparvan When 
Devayanl could by no means be pacified, Shukrach^ya came to 
Vnshaparvan and sternly ordered him to please Devayanl for the 
insult done to her by Sharmishtha He also threatened the king 
that if he failed to obey his order, he would leave him forthwith 
Vrishaparvan got nervous. He immediately went to Devayanl and 
asked how she could be pleased. Devayanl said “I want to have 
Sharmishtha as my maidservant with a thousand virgm girls She 
will follow me wherever my father will give (me in marriage) 

At these words of DevayanT, Vnshaparvan at once sent a nurse 
to bring Sharmishtha there to do as desired by Devayanl The nurse 
went to Sharmishtha and said “Rise, virtuous Sharmishtha, and 
minister to the good of your kinsmen. At DevayanI’s mstigation the 
brahmin is going to leave his disciples. You must do what she wants, 
O faultless girll You have become a maidservant of DevayanT, 
O beautiful one!”'*’ 

Though this order from her father came as a bolt from the blue, 
Sharmishtha w'as calm and steady, and not a word of protest came 
from her lips The good of her kinsmen was uppermost m her mind, 
and she sacrificed herself completely to that end. She only said “I 
shall certainly do today what is wanted of me Let not Shukra- 
charya and DevayanT give themselves up to rage for my sake She 
at once came to Devay^T in a palanqmn with a thousand virgins in 
her tram and said “I become your attending maidservant with these 
thousand girls , I will accompany you wherever your father will give 
you (in marriage).”*'’ 

DevayanT took this opportunity to sneer at Sharmishtha and said 
sarcastically* “I am the daughter of a flatterer, beggar and receiver 
of gifts Being the daughter of the (person) eulogized, how wHl you 
become a maidservant?”*^ Sharmishtha showed no resentment, but 
calmly replied: “One should do good to one’s distressed kinsmen 
by any means I shall accompany you wherever your father will 
give you (in marriage).”*® 

De\ayanT was completely satisfied and returned with her father 

'' \!,Ui\a r-iuinfi, 29 17 **Jbtd 29 20 ** Jbirf 29 2l 
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to their residence But Sharmishtha’s strength of character, her 
power of self-control, her spint of self-sacrifice and her imphac 
obedience to her father have elevated her to the position of an ideal 
woman who is still remembered with reverence by all Hmdus 

5 Conclusion 

It should be menaoned here that most of the above accounts of 
great women occur m those parts of the present Puranas which come 
from early dates and are jrepresentative of an earher state of soaety 
With the progress of time new soaal problems arose, and the Hmdu 
soaety lost much of its force and vitahty and came to be stereotyped 
The Puranas seem to have passed into the hands of inferior classes 
of people, who for some reason or other ehmmated from these works 
many of the earher portions, but failed to enrich them with fresh 
narrative material of real value and mterest Anaent characters like 
Sua and Savitrl have been repeated m the present Puranas, but have 
lost much of their charm, bemg modified accordmg to the rehgious 
needs of later Puramc times 
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GREAT WOMEN IN SANSKRIT CLASSICS 
1 . General Characteristics 

It IS an accredited fact that m its conception of greatness Indian 
thought, all along its chequered history, has never been obhvious 
of the foundation of its essence of goodness , and Classical Sansknt 
Literature interpreted and illustrated it in its vaned and virile 
effulgence. Its basic veneer of aristocratic refinement and culture 
has not sapped its root, nor has it tended to detract it from its wide 
patronage and esteem Although never direct, the formulations of 
early literary critics point to aTecognizable norm or standard regard- 
ing greatness in women. One is tempted to regard Kahdasa’s charac- 
terizauon of Indumatl, the shordived queen of Aja, as the mistress 
of the house or the family (grihint), the helpful counsellor {sachiva), 
the trusted companion (mtthah-sakht) and the esteemed pupil m the 
practice of fine art (priyashtshya lahte kalavidhau) as pointing to such 
a norm ; but it is iisky to hail it m the context of modem indinations 
or to understand it as a departure from traditional thought. For 
Kalidasa has no fancy for new-fangledness of ideas and ideals, and 
his female characters are in no sense meant to be novel m aim and 
intent The aboi'^e characterization no doubt voices a reacaon to the 
morbid or cynic il c-.timatc of the role of women in society as pre- 
sented by the ivriters of fables and pohty and by the Buddhistic and 
Nco-Buddhistic purists, and as presented in works like the Brthal- 
latha, which is an encyclopaedic folk-lore collection in Praknt. 
Ashuaghosha, an illustrious Buddhist predecessor of Kalidasa, is 
not always highly eulogistic about women It w’as Kalidasa who, 
as the best exponent of Indian thought, stemmed the tide and set at 
rest all doubts and misgivings about their worth. 

Tlic charactenzation noted above is to a great extent based on 
the model held out in the Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana (4. 35), which 
has decried the craze for renunciation and annihilation of desires 
and espoused the cause of a healthy enjoyment of life. The Artha- 
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sliEStra^ went to the extent of exploiting women, m actusl practice or 
in pose, as a nefarious means for polincal ends. The Dharma-shastra, 
the mamstay of cultured and progressive soaety m the eye of the 
Hmdus, while supportmg her noble role as the shimng light (^rtha- 
dipti) m the family and as the grace and prestige thereof, relegates 
to her the task of the propagauon of the family m conformity with 
the Vedic injunction dating from the days of the Brahmanas The 
control and disbursement of the family budget, provision of neatness 
and religious observances and the cookmg of the food for the family 
should he her engrossing occupations. She must be at all times under 
the male guardian and always keep aloof from ‘subtle associations’ 
which may defile her. The Mahahharata holds that a woman with- 
out her protector is helpless , the Harsha-chanta, consistently with 
this attitude, posits self-immolation of the widow While m extreme 
marginal cases a bias towards the Kama-shastra model of enjojment, 
even exultmg in a childless state or in separation from progeny, is 
not rare in great classical masters, the general view has been towards 
a synthesis of the Kama-shastra and the Dharma-shastra standards 
with an undisguised preference for the latter That the former out- 
look was not entirely rejected is evident from the Sanskrit poeticists' 
time-honoured analysis of women from the view-point that the 
primary occupation of women is love. This has been the view held 
right from the days of Bharata’s T^atya-shastra, as evidenced by its 
sub-divisions of the heroine under the heads of the calm and collected 
(dhira), the elegant and sportmg {lalita), the dignified and noble 
(udatta), the sequestered and reserved {nibhnta), the last nvo per- 
tainmg to family women, the second and the third to courtesans. 
This is clear from the practice of weaving love-episodes round semi- 
legendary royal figures, as also from what may seem to be astoundmg 
to a morahst — the open support of practices like indulging m the 
company of courtesans 

The foUowmg pecuhanties are found generally, if not universally, 
apphcable to women 

(t) Women’s proper place is not m the way of exerasmg 
supreme power Independence through exerase of self- 
willed action is not her birthright , she is the mmistenng 
angel actmg in unison and in obedience to her male 
guardian 
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(zt) Natural propensity for good is what characterizes her. 
Wicked and mischievous husbands have not unoften good 
vives, who are great because of their goodness. Barring 
the pre-eminent case of G^dhm, who believes m the 
triumph of truth and goodness and pleads for it, the tnbe 
of Bhanumatif, the queen of Duryodhana, Mandodaii and 
Nikasha, the ivife and the mother of Ravana, respectively, 
are good at heart, but passive Some Sanskrit classical 
wnters have tried to whitewash even Kaikeyl ; and the 
rather rare lapse of Sita as in her reprimand of Lakshmana 
on the eve of her bemg earned away is cleverly explained 
as her being superimposed by the spirit of Shurpanakha. 
(in') Patience, forbearance and penitence — ^this is the badge of 
her sex She is a handmaid (c?5sr) m her household affairs, 
a willing participator (patm) in her husband’s religious 
activities, but primarily she is the typification of for- 
bearance, like the all-forbearmg mother earth (sahane 
dhanin) 

(lu) The ideal woman of Indian thought, as Sw^T Viveka- 
nanda puts it, is Sita, Uma or Savitrl The ideal is based 
on Pauranika representation , and very rarely has the 
Sansknt poet any tendency to depart from it 
(u) A classic poet’s busmess is to interpret the old idea clearly 
^\lth novelty {vaiclutryd) in manner and expression, and 
to support It on the basis of propriety [auchitya), and not 
to court danger and disruption to society by importing 
fanaful models 

2 Titical Examples 

Sita The foremost character that has captured the imagina- 
tion of Sanskrit classical writers is Sita. The ^aractenstic Indian 
concept of the nife’s exclusive devonon to her husband finds a livmg 
embodiment in her She is conducive to his good {atmanma), ready 
at his beck and call, ever m tune ^Mth him To her this is the essence 
of all-round good and thereby spintual betterment It is through 
her trials and privations and m her wonderful accommodating 
imtinct that the Sansknt poets trace the strength of her character, 
but in the main details they follow the epic narrative. Her real 
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picture appears from the moment of exile in the forest of her husband, 
whom she follows more instinctively than as duty-bound. A habita- 
tion subsequently she finds, and that for quite a good number of 
years, in the lovely Janasthana of the Dandaka forest. She hves 
there an idyllic life, scattering joy all round, for her husband was to 
her a joy for ever. “King, thou wast m this very bower of creepers 
having thy eyes fixed on the path by which she would return , she 
continued long on the sand bank of the Godavari, having her atten- 
tion attracted by the swans , when she was coming, seeing thee 
apparently very anxious, she made through fear a graceful supphant 
folding of the hands hke the shoot of a lotus” (Uttara-Rama-chanta). 
But even this joy of settled life m the forest is denied to her. The 
cruel demon Ravana carries her away. In the Ashoka garden of 
Lanka where she is kept, her one thought day and night is that 
of her husband, and the conviction that he would triumph over her 
captor keeps her ahve. She is unmoved by the tricks played by the 
wily Ravana. FmaUy she is rescued and brought back to her 
husband’s place and is installed as the queen. But good fortune is 
not her lot She is banished, branded with infamy, but she enter- 
tains no ill feelmg towards her husband or anybody else. Thus does 
she speak m a message to herTord at the tune of her exile {Raghu- 
vamsha) 

“For once, beloved, thou didst rather choose 
Exile with me than LakshmI’s offered charms , 

I ousted her ; abidmg in thy home. 

Her jealous fihy triumphs over me now 
. . but once Thy son is bom, 

Unswervmg I shall fix my weary eyes 
On yon bnght sun, and by severest modes 
Of penance strive that in some future life 
Thou shalt be my lord, my lord for aye * ” 

She IS delivered of twms, and lives a dedicated hfe thereafter. 
At the news of her husband performmg Ashwamedha sacrifice with 
ber golden image and with no second spouse by his side, she feels 
relieved that her honour has been vmdicated The rest of the story 
IS tragic Poetic justice, to be sure, demands a different ordination. 
The svmpathetic Bhavabhuti in his Uttara-Rama-chanta’' wonders 
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whether this could have been the object of Vahniki’s poem ; and 
manages to change the denouement mto one of a reunion. 

Other Types. It is not merely in the poet’s fancy that love 
metaphorically triumphs over death, but in Indian tradition this is 
no less than the unvarnished truth It is a reahty in the case of 
Savitri, who occupies a high place in the galaxy of great women for 
her chastity and single-hearted devotion to her lord. Her story is 
told in the Mahabharata, and she is remembered in the Rdmayana, 
but it is rather strange that her story has found little favour with 
the old and medieval wTiters The trials and privations of ShaibyS 
(as in Chanda-Kaushika) and of Damayanti (as in Nala-vildsa and 
Naldbhyudaya) are heart-rending, and mdicate sacrifice for the lord 
and resignation to fate which beat all records. SaG, the daughter of 
Daksha, is a veritable martyr m the cause of devotion to her husband, 
and her spirited appreciation of what a husband is to a woman makes 
her annals inspiring. 

Draupadi This brings us to Draupadi, the one undoubted 
heroine of the Mahdbhdrata, who in the Epics and in the Puranas is 
a composite character — one that is a challenge to the prowess of 
valiant princes (virya-shulkd), an apple of discord like Helen of 
Homer, a pawm of poliucal jealousy and intemeeme hostihty, one 
that puts an end to the Kshatnya tribe and, finally, one who, as 
the oppressed and the much tried, is the reapient of divine grace. 
W^ile these aspects arc not totally ignored in some classical attempts, 
she impresses primarily as a digmfied woman who combines devotion 
to husband with an admirable portion of self-respect and with a bias 
for family prestige Veritably a gunpowder of mdomitable wrath, 
she is withal affectionate and forbearing when occasion demands, 
and commands the respect of the reader to a degree hardly equalled 
by any other w'oman in literature Her efforts in the momentous 
preparation for the great Kurukshetra War (Kirdtarjumya) as also 
her outbursts just on the eve of its declaration (Veni-samhara) are 
indeed wonderfully depicted. She is pained to see that spiritedness 
is virtually extinct in pow'crful potentates, who, under the shadow 
of misfortune, could turn callous and complacent on occasions when 
tlicir kith and kin are treated to ignominy and contumely. While 
bidding a hearty send-off to her husband Arjuna, w'ho was proceeding 
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to ac<^uire and master the use of divine weapons, she cannot open 
her eyes lest tears drop down, as that would be inauspicious, and 
turns forthwith to her husband with a significant look, which Arjuna 
treasures up as provender foi his difficult journey On the eve of 
the Great War she fires her heroic and impulsive husband Bhlma, 
who felt stung at her agony and annoyed at Yudhishthira’s inactivity, 
to a solemn pledge {Venl-samhdra ) . 

“Shall I not grmd the Kauravas to dust 
Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhshasana? 

Shall not my mace upon the thigh descend 
Of proud Duryodhana and crush him to powder?” 

Contrasti7tg Types This picture of a Kshatiiya lady impatient 
in distress is different from what we read of Kunti m the accounts of 
the Puranas, courtmg m imagination dangers so that Lord Krishna 
might appear in His mfinite grace , of Gmdharl, who consoles herself 
that dangers are what had been reaped as consequences of actions 
and should not swerve one from equanimity , or of princess Rajyashn, 
sister to Emperor Harshavardhana, who m a fit of exasperation was 
in a mood to practise self-immolanon {Harsha-chanta) Spintedness 
coupled with suavity is manifest m Subhadra {Subhadrd-Dhananjaya), 
the wife of Arjuna and sister to Krishna. This, when diluted by 
jealousy, is delmeated m Satyabhama {Pdnjata-harana). The same, 
when deflected by dommation and intolerance at royal favour, gives 
rise to a character like DevayanI (Sharmishtha-Yaydti and Shat' 
mishthd-pannaya), or like Kadru, holding sway over Vinata, her 
sister and moAer of Garuda, m consonance with the convention 
embodied in the great Epic In the classical hterature the senior 
wife not imoften dommates over the junior, who often regards her- 
self as handmaid (preshyd) , and this is clear in the Mahdbharata 
even in the case of Draupadi and Subhadra In all these instances 
of great women represented in classical poetry, the one is of a type in 
which self-love and spirit vie with each other, and the other in which 
gallant resignation and sweet gracefulness have blended in a manner 
hardly traceable m other literatures of the world 

Pdruati. The one character that estabhshes this noble trait 
is Parvatf, daughter of Himalaya Firmness of resolve, steadfastness 
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src hsrrnoniously adjusted ui licr^ In iicrj rorn&ncc 
loses Itself in the depths of dedicated love, youth in age, passion m 
punty. Tender as a creeper, hard as an adamant, intensely human, 
supremely divmc, this is what she is in her original delineation by 
Kalidasa." The story is too uell known to be repeated here of the 
duinc asccuc Shiva scorning love but ultimately yieldmg to its 
humanizing influence ; the myth of his temptation leadmg to the 
destruction of Kama, the pretty love-god, as the emblem of human 
desire , the tale of Uma’s resolve to win back by penance and renun- 
ciation uhat beauty and love could not achieve by their seduction; 
and the quaint fancy of the coming back of her lover, not in his 
ascetic pride, but in playful benignity. It is one of the finest stories 
in classical Sanskrit of the triumph of love, which is at once finely 
spiritual and intensely human 

Mahasliwcta Won again by penance and holy vows is the 
husband of another lady, and that not before he had to reap the 
fruits of his impetuosity by passing through two subsequent births. 
TIic characteristic constancy and steadfastness of Uma are embodied, 
in a dazzling romantic canvas, in Banabhat^a’s Mahashweta m the 
Klidainharl, which is unmistakably conceived on the pattern of the 
hJadalasa stor^’’ of the Marka7ideya Purdna and probably worked out 
closely on the plan of the Sumanasa fable of the Bnhat-kathd^ 
Although she is the daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras, 
Mahashweta is human, sprightly and more attractive than the 
heroine of the Kadamban, perhaps because of the great model of 
Uma On the bank of a lovely lake called Achchhoda, where she 
first met her lost lover, she remains waiting and longing for reunion, 
which w’as promised to her by a divine voice. High-bom as she was, 
•^he had by chance seen a beautiful ascetic Pundarlka by name. This 
youth, enamoured of her at first sight, could not restrain himself 
and died a premature death with his longing unfulfilled. To her 
were left a pFirt^ata sheaf and a rosary as valuable relics by her lover. 
The poignancy of the grief turned her into an ascetic. Her lover, 
now bom as a minister’s son, comes to the lake, sees her, and being 
o\trw helmed with passion and seized with intense pain, offers her 
lus love, which she rejects out of loyalty to the ascede youth, her 
first bel<w cd Annoyed at his parrotUkc repeddons of love, she 
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curses him^to become a parrot. Through a cycle of rebirths he 
becomes at last united with her. 

Shakuntala : All these characters are more or less removed from 
the ordinary run of humanity. While Sita thinks and behaves like 
any moital, she is not man-bom, but sprung from mother earth. 
DraupadI arises from the holy sacrifiaal fire. Uma is the daughter 
of the mountain that is infused and charged with divinity {deva- 
tatman). Mahashweta is a Gandharva lady. Such is not the case 
with Shakuntala, the finest and the most striking specimen of 
romantic love. Although born of a heavenly nymph, she is essen- 
tially human. She errs, suffers, corrects herself and is elevated and 
transported into the galaxy of great women. She has in her very 
blood the ingredients of passion inherited from her mother. Environ- 
ment in her case came in direct conflict with heredity. Her curt 
comments, primitive as well as sophisticated turns of expression, her 
prolonged sidelong glances, her love-malady, her sensuous love 
epistle, her self-denunciation at her own coyness at first meetings — 
all these prepare us for the catastrophe which overtakes her, Absent- 
mindedness on the king’s departure deflects her from the duty of 
according due reception to a guest, and this is visited by severe 
punishment. Durvasas inflicts on her a curse that is inevitable, but 
none the less painful : 

“That one, in thoughts of whom, to nothing else inclined 
Thou reckest not a hermit, me, arrived as guest, 

That one will not remember thee, though put in mind. 

Just as a drunken man the word he first addressed.” 

The king, under the influence of the ascetic’s curse, disowns her 
in open court, dashing her hopes and crushing her reputation. But 
daughter of a nymph as she is, she is also the daughter of a great 
ascetic, and humiliation turns the coy maiden into an angry woman. 
But all her words are of no avail, and at last she is taken to celestial 
regions by her mother, the celestial nymph. The ring, the keepsake 
which the king presented to Shakuntala in the hermitage, is recovered. 
The king is repentant, and becomes chastened and subdued. 
Shakuntala, now living in the penance grove of Maricha, has learnt 
the lessons of suffering The child — the utmost hmit of affection, 
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die most powerful link to bind parents to each other, the finest 
efflorescence in K^idasa’s creed of love — ^is now mtroduced. The 
king amazed speaks out to himself* 

“In a dusty apparel, grey appeanng 
With a face penance-impaired , with hair unknotted ; 

So unkind as I was, yet chaste her bearmg 
From myself parted so long, remams devoted.” 

The king now reahzes and admits his foUy of unbridled passion. 
The two are ulamately united, in body, mind and spirit ; and the 
child becomes the plank on which their renewed love firmly bases 
Itself 

Vasavadatta * Vasavadatta, the far-famed queen of Udayana, is 
the character where the recogmzed romantic ideal {sachiva, sahhi, 
shishya) is brought to a high level of execution. The features of 
sensitive pride and surrender to the cause of the husband are not 
clouded, but shine m her pre-eminently. There have been poets and 
dramatists who have brought her character into fine relief by present- 
ing her m comparison and contrast with other queens, PadmavatT, 
Sagarika and Pnyadarshika having been three of the most popular 
characters thus draw'n. In two of the Trivandrum Bhasa-plays, we 
have Vasavadatta as the figure round which the whole course of events 
turns. Yaugandharayana’s policy succeeds because of the force of 
arcumstanccs and of the self-effacement of Vasavadatta, who offered 
him her ungrudging aid. She reconciles herself to her new position 
as the trusted and respected attendant maid, in which occupation 
she has to weave the mariiagc garland of Padmavatl and do other 
unwonted and difficult things. She accuses none for her ordeal of 
separation but relentless fate. The Samudragriha episode affords 
solace to her, proving, if any proof W'as necessary, that she w'as, as 
before, the king’s belo\ed par excellence. Her recognition or appre- 
ciation of Padmavatl as her valued co-wife is a thmg not uncommon 
in literature and in history for Hindu v\ivcs of high birth and posi- 
tion The mutual respect and affection of the tw'o queens, bom of 
Va<:a\ndatta’s majestic demeanour and Padmavati’s stately courtesy, 
no lc«s than V.lsavadalta’s dignified mode of bearing her troubles, 
pa\L? the ^\ay for a happy end. Classical Sanskrit literature is replete 
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vnth examples of this type of adaptabihty, which is m keepmg wixh 
the mner promptmgs of constancy that had their mspiration at least 
from the Epic Age Episodes like those developed round Manorama, 
Vmayavati and Saganka are apt illustrations, m some of which the 
amiable and accomphshed rival claimant to the long’s affecuon is no 
less a favounte with the reader than the mam herome. 

Vasantasenu That magnanimity is no close preserve of birth 
and hneage, and that a debasmg environment is no impediment to 
what IS intrinsically noble, is patent m the character of Vasantasena 
presented by Bhasa m Dandra-Charudatta and by Shudraka in 
Mrichchhakatika It has got to be recognized also that the lure of 
conventional romance and the profusion of seductive love accessones 
on the hues of the Kama-sutra, as presented m the Mnchchhakattka, 
serve not to demoralize the real woman m her, and in spite of her 
ignoble birth she gets umted at long last to her lover Charudatta, 
who is by birth a Brahmana, but by profession a merchant now 
reduced to poverty The high position of the courtesan is recognized 
not merely m the Kdma-sutra but also m the Artha-shdstra ; and in 
classical Sanskrit convention these are no mean forces to reckon with 
In spite of the mean and vulgar machinations of the brutal Shakara, 
Vasantasena has the satisfaction to see that her love for the Brahmana 
merchant, which is based on intrinsic merit, is appreaated and 
vahdated The depositmg of her ornament casket with her lover 
almost at the first introduction, her sincere and heart-felt inclination 
to rehgious performances, her hberahty, which is evmced by her 
granting ransom to her chief attendant maid, her pleasure m giving 
full play to the motherly mstmct, her reverential reference to 
Chanidatta’s ivife and the cheerful way of meetmg her privations 
to the pomt of bemg almost beaten to death are but clear evidences 
of her totally uncourtesanhke leanmgs. To her maid’s query whether 
she was after a prmce or a potentate, she gives an emphatic reply 
“My girl. It IS a question of loving, not applying the trade of a 
courtesan ” Chaxudatta’s boy, who plays mth a httle earthen toy 
cart and seems to be depressed because his playmates of the merchant 
square play with golden carts, she consoles by saymg . “Don’t worry, 
my child, you shall have a golden cart to play with ” When the 
boy’s attendant maid mtroduces Vasantasena as his mother, he is 
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not reconciled, but utters knomngly* 'Tou are not telling me the 
mith. If she ucrc my mother, she would not have such beautiful 
jcvcls.’' To this Vasantasena says, "'Child, your naive lips utter 
cruel v.ords. . , , There now, I am your mother. Take these omamems 
and ha\ e a golden cart made for you ” She has seen many sordid 
things in life, but her mind is not debased. In spite of her vile 
as':ociations she is not defiled ; but rather, as the hero puts it, she is 
vorthy of the homage that one accords to a goddess. In her, dis- 
criminauon and passion are well balanced, discrimination leading to 
modest}' and passion to steadfastness in affection. 

Damayanti', We have discrimination of quite a different type, 
the cream of intellectual acumen, in DamayantI as portrayed in the 
Naishadha-charita. This aspect of her life bearing on her deportment, 
just before and ending with her marriage, is not so well known ; for 
the DamayantI who hitherto appealed is the lady that has proved 
her worth by her sufferings and is akin in this respect to Sita, An 
earlier work, the Nala-champu, also deals only with this limited 
aspect of her life ; it has also noted the sharpness of her intellect 
(3. 28) and her presence of mind (7. 46) as an expert in argumentative 
discussion ; and Damayanu here is impressive, primarily because 
of her intellectual character. Wit and intellect predominate in her 
character as depicted in this artificial poem ; and in all situations, 
whether it be the sending of a message through the sw'an or cleverly 
choosing her mate m the swayarnvara ceremony where the gods create 
confusion, the fineness of her intellectual acumen, with its conceits 
and ingenuities, adds a zest to an otherw'ise romantic and sentimental 
sior)'. 

Other Types • While intelligence and wit may be cultivated and 
exercised, in actual practice, wisdom, sedatencss and dignified conduct 
can come only through reflection on the experience of life. They 
ma\ be die outcome of training and instruction, but not always, 
kven well digested Knowledge, when used for academic discussion, 
may dazzle uc in Sharada (or UbhayabharatT as she is popularly 
railed), the lalcnicd wife of Mandana Mishra, the philosopher 
(Shanharr. dip.'^^aya) AvantisundarT, the accomplished princely wife 
of the paci-eritic Kajashekhara, was a marvel in whom sclf-suffidcncy 
and npinionativcncF'! seem to get the better of sobriety and wisdom. 
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Practical wisdom aided by booldsb knowledge may be useful, espe- 
cially when it is applied, even though m a philanthropic spirit, to 
further lowly ends such as intnguing love negotiations, as we have 
in the case of the tender-hearted Buddhist nun Kamandaki {Malafi- 
Madhava). What to say of others, the goddess Saraswati even, when 
she was puffed up with her load of learning, had to suffer (Harsha- 
chanta) from the operation of a curse as her pumshment. Anasuya, 
the gentle and appreciative wife of the sage Atn, with her long years 
of penance and service to her husband, and Lop^udra, the contented 
wife of Agastya, with her rigid adherence to the rightful course of 
hfe, fail to mspire us much. The one character that stands 
pre-eminent for all time by virtue of her modesty, brilhance and 
compassion, and m which wisdom and knowledge combine to produce 
unqualified good to all {tnlokl-mahgalyd), is Arundhatl as depicted 
in the Kumara-samhhava and the Uttar a-Rama-chanta With her 
lovely eyes fixed upon her spouse Vasishtha, she is ever by his side : 
"The samt shone like the sacred Fire, she like Swaha (Fire’s wife).’’ As 
a skilful matron, it is her task to establish marital union of the gods 
and men and seal it with her authoritative approval. She knows that 
"Virtue is the object of reverence, not sex nor age,’’ and extends to 
Sita her heart-felt adoration. Arundhatl is great with a heart soft 
as a flower and a will firm as adamant. In Lahta-Madhava Arundhatl, 
great with her older association and her chaste company, blesses 
Radha and testifies to her chastity , and this is the ultimate objective 
of many a classical composition like Kalanka-mochana framed on 
the lines of Vaishnava tradition. 

Radha'. The Vaishnava poets and devotees, acting on the 
suggestive hmts of the Bhagavata Pur ana, give a new colour and 
orientation to the old passionate story of Radha’ and Krishna. The 
philosopher’s enumeration of the eight nooses (pasha) comprises 
shame (lajja), family prestige (kula), purity of conduct and character 
(shtla), the three great impediments to Radha in the course of her 
love. It is a fact that while verses about the love of Radha and 
Krishna — or for the matter of that of Krishna and the gopis (miUc- 
maids) — speak of Radha’s personal charms and present a picture of 
sensuous enjoyment, the emphasis in the outstandmg later works hes 
on the treatment of the theme in the context of separation and 
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sufEenng Knshna’s yearning while m Dwaraka for the pleasant 
days passed on the banks of Yamuna with Radha and the gopis is 
understandable and natural, but in later hterature the yearning 
more often is that of Radha, who pines in separation for the ever 
youthful and spomve Krishna. The devotee in her cries out in 
rapture, “Lord, my love, ever kind and restless in drawmg me, your 
devotee, away from danger, when shall you be m the field of my 
vision” (Krishna-karnamrita). She treasures up the memory of 
herself in his company, especially durmg the rasa sport {Ananda- 
Vrindavana-champu), wherein are manifested his majesty and 
amiabihty as he nodded gracefully to the entreaties of his beloved 
ladies. The love of Krishna is more virulent than poison and sweeter 
than nectar {Vidagdlia-Madhavd) Her union with Krishna, her 
merging m him, the be-all and end-all of love’s poetry and 
philosophy, IS what hypnotized Chaitanya Krishna is perplexed and 
pleasingly annoyed at his discovery of his own form being attractive 
and perennially attracting as an entrancing stream of sweetness 
{madhuryapura) hitherto undiscovered. 

This ennoblmg picture of the role of woman in man’s discovery 
of himself and thereby of womanly greatness is one of emotional 
abandon, the hearty contribution of rehgious devotion [hhakti) to 
human thought. Akin to this is the substitution of the relish {Uld) 
of daily service by that of patient and confident waitmg for His grace 
to alight and enlighten, just as the pattern of Uma is to Mahashweta. 
The Siddha-Shabarl of the Ramdyana story, eulogized in the Uttara- 
Rdma-charita and analysed in the Adhyatma-Ramayana, is the 
literary prototype for this Another way is through knowledge 
acquired from the preceptor and through self-realization attendant 
thereon. Scriptural texts bear testimony to the fact that a woman 
led by her inquisidveness and earnestness qualifies for it. The illus- 
trious example of Maitreyl’s imploring her husband for instruction 
is famihar Kapila discoursing on bhakti-yoga. to his mother Deva- 
huti, in response to her earnestness, also approximates to this. 

Chudala: While examples are but too common in literature 
where voman damps and crushes such an interest in her beloved 
(c g. Sundarl in the Saundarananda'), we have an outstanding example 
of a i\oman striving for such a contingency, triumphing over 
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temptaaons of the flesh, instructing him m self-knowledge and 
wmnmg him over to her ways This is Chudala of the Yoga-vastshtha. 
Daughter of a Saurashtra prince, beautiful and pious, she was while in 
her teens wedded to Shikhidhwaja, a vahant prince of Ujjayinl. It 
was a happy match, and life passed on smoothly with them, smce 
both W'ere accomplished in arts and sciences and were of kindred 
tastes. But with the advent of age and ivith her personal charms 
diminishing, she realized the necessity of true knowledge and the 
hollowness of material pleasure With her mind trained by 
mstrucuons, Chudala asks herself the question* “Can it be that I 
shall know my own self, the substratum of reahty m me, what I am 
in thinking and feehng and wilhng?” Upon her dawns the knowledge 
that the world of senses is imagmary With this she feels the tou^ 
of unparalleled comehness overspreadmg her appearance. The kmg 
is surprised and interrogates “Have you tasted nectar and turned 
unaging? Meseems you have acquired a pnceless treasure.” She 
replies “I have come to know of thmgs in their proper perspective— 
their emergence from and their mergmg m j&nahty. I pray for 
nothing and am self-contained. That is why I have turned so 
lovely,” The kmg laughs at the idea and takes her to be mad, and 
entreats her not to sever her connection with the world of senses. 
But that was not to be, Chud^a takes to sohtude and yogic regimen, 
acquires supernatural powers, but does not leave the palace. In 
course of nme knowledge dawns on the kmg too. He turns religiously 
minded and leaves his kingdom and takes to the forest abruptly 
in spite of Chudala's repeated entreaties Chudala, invisible through 
yogic efficacy, seeks him out after he had been absent for eighteen 
years. By this time, with his previous desire for enjoyment exhausted, 
he becomes a true ascetic Chudala implores the king to be 
thorough-going in his renunciation, to eschew everythmg mduding 
the mborn impressions of his previous birth This done, the king 
becomes really enlightened {prabuddha) , and this is the marvel that 
Chudala achieves 


3. Conclusion 

The subhmaaon of the mtellect as in Arundhatl, of feehng as 
m Radha, and of spirit as in Chudala are three important landmarks 
m the process of womanly enlightenment as depicted in classical 
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Sanskrit. The mission o£ preserving the honour of women and 
saving the country in its crisis, and of fighting for it or of leading 
a fight is seen in the case of the courtesan Vira who, sent by the 
enemy to seduce with her charms the patriotic hero from his goal 
but converted into his code of patriotic conduct, disguised herself 
later as a saint (tapasi) for achieving this. 

Women as martyrs in religion appear rarely in Buddhistic 
doctrmaire accounts, but women as nuns wedded to service of 
humanity and to the ways of monasacism are more frequent. The 
one noble example of afEection through service is Patralekha in the 
Kadamban. She is the best example of companionship unfeigned 
and undaunted by the dawn and return of love. Cases like these are 
laudable exceptions. While the woman is not generally prone “to 
haunt, to startle and waylay,” and is “a spirit still, and bright with 
something of an angelic light,” it must be admitted ibiat her role 
“to warn, to comfort and command” is hardly ever seriously 
attempted ; and the reason for this omission is to be discovered in 
the classical writers’ sucking faithfully to the shastric ideal of her 
being ever in the control of another and not striving to become 
forward and self-willed. Woman may be a poet, a philosopher, a 
scholar, and even a brahmavadim like Maitreyl or Chudala, but she 
should not present herself in assemblies making a demonstration of 
her genius. A woman may be learned, but should not be forward. 
Her claim to recognition lies through her service of her lord and 
through her being the mother of a great son, wise or valiant like 
Rama, Shankara, Chaitanya or the heroic Bharata, as the case may 
be. This is the attitude even of romantic love stories. Vasavadatta 
is great because of her being the mother of Narav^anadatta. 



CHAPTER Xn 


GREAT WOMEN IN BUDDHISM 
1 . General Observations 

In a conservative country like India, the position of women in 
the Buddhist period could not have changed very much from that 
of the earher days. Nevertheless, there was some improvement m 
their condition, due primarily to the basic principles which Buddha 
laid down in his teachings. These may be briefly stated as follows : 

(j) Buddha laid stress on the fact that a woman, like a man, 
reaps the fruits of her past karma, and that she must depend on her 
own acts for her future good or evil or salvation, and m this none 
can help her, not even her parents, teacher or spiritual preceptor 
This struck at the root of the behef that a son was needed for the 
safe passage of an mdividual after death to heaven Hence the 
futihty of the invidious distmcaon made betiveen a son and a 
daughter in the pre-Buddhist penod became obvious to the people, 
and this ultimately raised the status of a daughter. 

(«) Secondly, Buddha discarded the Brahmamc rituals in which 
the wife played a secondary part and a barren woman or a widow 
had no place 'This did away Mth the imwarranted stigma attached 
to these two categones of unfortunate women 

(ttt) Thirdly, Buddha made no distmction betiveen a man and 
a woman regardmg the attamment of spiritual ends He dehvered 
discourses for the benefit of both the sexes, and the moral code 
prescribed by him was to be observed by both Hence the lower 
position of women m the sphere of spiritual culture was done away 
with, and this has been amply evidenced by the several nuns 
attammg the highest goal, nirvana 

(lu) The order of nuns was open to married as well as immarried 
women, irrespective of whether they were barren or not, as also to 
widows There was no distmction between one category and another 
when they became either shramanens or hhikshunls It is spiritual 
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advancement alone that counted in the sangha Even a courtesan 
w as admitted to the order of nuns, and after ordination no disrespect 
was shown to her for her past career Buddha gladly accepted the 
invitation of Ambapall for meals, much to the chagnn and discom- 
fiture of the nch Lachchhavis He accepted her mango grove and 
admitted her to the order without the least hesitation Similar 
treatment was accorded to a few other courtesans who jomed 
the order. 

(t;) The education given to female novices and nuns was not 
different from that imparted to their male counterparts The female 
lay devotees also received their trammg in the prmciples of Buddhism. 
The nuns were initiated mto the deepest problems of philosophy as 
also into the subtle mystical experiences attamable through mtense 
meditative exercises. There are mstances of hhtkshunts reatmg the 
texts and elucidating the deep problems of the Buddhist philosophy. 

Though It is claimed that the status of women was raised in 
the Buddhist period, it cannot but be admitted that in the monastic 
order the place accorded to the nuns was lower than that of the 
monks. Some of the restrictions imposed on nuns might have been 
necessary for their physical weakness, but there are a few which 
cannot reasonably be justified. The restrictions were as follows: 

(i) A bhikshunij thougB of a long standmg, must bow before 
a hlukshu ordamed much later than her. This condition was 
resented by Mahapajapati GotamT, a queen and a mother, but she 
had to yield to the adamantme wiU of the Teacher. 

(it) A hhikshum was not allowed to spend the rainy season 
(varsJiavasa) m a place where there was no bhikshu. 

(iu) At the termmation of varshavasa, a bhikshunt had to confess 
her faults, if any, before both the sahghas of monks and nuns. 

(ju) In order to fix the date of the fortnightly assembly 
(uposatha) and exhortation (ovada), a bhikshunt must take the 
necessary dirccuons from a monk 

(u) A nun had to seek absolution of certain offences from both 
the saughas. 

(oi) A nun seeking higher ordination must have the sanction of 
both the saughas. 
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{vii) A nun could in no circumstances admonish a monk, while 
any monk could admonish a nun. 

(um) A nun must never abuse a monk 

Buddha at first was averse to the admission of women into his 
system, but when it was pointed out to him that such refusal of 
ordination to women clashed with his basic principle that only an 
individual could help himself or herself m achieving salvation, he 
agreed to the formation of the order of nuns. He realized that 
though on principle both men and women should be placed on the 
same footing, there were chances of abuse by those who were m 
the lower stages of spiritual culture The restrictions stated above 
w ere actually meant for the nuns under training, and could not have 
applied to a bhikshtan who had attained one of the four fruits of 
sanctification Celibacy, austerity and strict mental discipline were 
the key-notes of Buddhism Hence the existence of the orders of 
monks and nuns was a source of great anxiety to Buddha, and this 
led him to make the rules governing the life of nuns so stringent 

Buddhism was primarily a religion for recluses, male or female, 
and hence the w'omen who became famous in Buddhist history were 
mostly those who rose to the highest stage of spiritual culture known 
as arhothood 

Sources The only Pah text which throws any hght on the 
spiritual achievements of women is the Theri-gatha, a small text 
containing only five hundred and twenty-two stanzas said to have 
been uttered by several nuns giving expression to their joy at 
the attainment of the highest goal, nirvana The commentary 
Paramattha-dipam on this text furnishes us with biographical accounts 
of the therls (senior nuns), but many of them seem to have been drawn 
from imagination There is another commentary Manoratha-puraril 
on the Anguttara Nikaya, m which appears a hst of the foremost 
thefts (nuns), shramaneris (female novices), and upasikas (female lay 
devotees) The commentary offers a biographical sketch of each of 
these female notables, and the sketches are similar m nature to those 
in the Paramattha-dlpani 

We shall now relate a few typical accounts of the hves of women 
who attained distinction in the history of Buddhism. 
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2. Nuns 

Mahapajapati Gotanii: Mahapajapaia was born as a daughter 
of Suppabuddha at the Shakyan village of Devadaha. She was the 
younger sister of Mahamaya, mother of Siddhartha Gautama. Both 
the sisters, when grown up, were married to King Shuddhodana. 
Queen Mahamaya died seven days after the birth of Siddhartha, and 
her sister Mahapajapati took charge of her child and nursed him as 
her own. After Mahamaya s death, Mahapajapati became the chief 
queen She gave birth to a son called Nanda and a daughter called 
Sundarlnanda. She entrusted the care of her children to the nurses, 
and she herself reared Siddhartha Gautama. 

After the attainment of hodhi (illumination), Gautama Buddha 
paid a visit to Kapilavastu and dehvered a few discourses. After 
listening to them I^g Shuddhodana became a lay convert, attaining 
the first stage of sanctification known as srota-dpanna (placed in the 
stream leading to nirvana), while Nanda, son of Mahapajapati, and 
Rahula joined the order of monks. After the death of King 
Shuddhodana she became very dejected and determmed to renounce 
the worldly life At this time a quarrel broke out between the 
Shakyans and the Kohyans for drawmg water from the river Rohini. 
This ended m a disastrous fight between the two clans, bringing 
about the loss of many hves. With Mahapajapati GotamI, the 
widows of the dead Shakyan warriors sallied forth from their homes 
with the firm determination to become recluses. She approached 
Buddha, who was then residing at Vaishali, and sought for his 
permission to join the order of Buddhist recluses. On a previous 
occasion a similar request of hers was turned down by the Teacher , 
so this time Mahapajapati GotamI and her five hundred companions 
had their hair cut, put on yellow robes and then went to Vaishall to 
obtain the permission of the Teacher. Buddha at first was very 
unw illing to form the order of nuns, but he could not turn down the 
reasonable request of Ananda to give women opportunities equal to 
those of men in order to attain salvation He at last permitted the 
omen to become Buddhist nuns on eight conditions as stated above. 
Mahapajapati GotamI after ordination took to meditational exercises 
under the direct supertision of the great Teacher and soon attained 
perfecdon. She hved up to the age of one hundred and twenty and 
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was declared by the Teacher as the oldest and the most experienced of 
ordamed nims {jaltannunani) Buddha did not show any speaal 
consideration to her. It is said that on one occasion he refused to 
accept the excellent robe made by her from extraordmary materials 
and thereby disappointed her very much, and even Ananda’s inter- 
cession on her behalf was of no avail , he directed her to ofFer the 
gift to the sangha as a whole But Buddha paid her visits when she 
was on her death-bed, and gave smtable discourses after altermg the 
rule that a monk must not go near the bed of a sick nun 

The greatest achievement of Mahapajapati was to secure 
Buddha’s consent for the formation of the order of nuns in the 
Buddhist system, and it was at her instance that several rules vere 
framed for the disaphnary gmdance of nuns, which vere Lnovn as 
Bhikshuni-pratimoksha-srUra The Thefi-gatlia attnbutes to her a 
few gathas, m which she offered her respects to Buddha saymg that 
he had saved many a bemg from worldly suffermgs, and that because 
of him she herself had been able to put an end to her thust, the 
source of all miseries. She practised the eightfold path and realized 
that her present body was the last one of innumerable such she had 
previously had as mother, son, father, brother, grandmother, etc. 
She also realized that she would have no more rebirth, since she v as 
energetic and had put in all her efforts to end her worldly existence 
It was really for the benefit of many that Mahamaya had given birth 
to the child Gautama, who had showu the path to countless beings 
as to how to end their suffermgs — in these words she offered her 
salutations to the great Teacher. 

Kshema Kshema was bom at Sagala in the royal family of 
the Madr^ T^Tien grown up, she had an exqmsite appearance with 
a complexion like molten gold. In course of tune she was married 
to King Bimbisara and hved at Rajagnha as the chief queen At 
that time the Teacher resided at Veluvana, the royal garden, given 
away by the king to the Buddhist saugha Queen Kshema came to 
know that Buddha condemned infatuation with one’s own personal 
beauty, and so she preferred to remain away from him and thus 
avoid bemg criticized for her love for beautiful appearance. The 
Kin g deliberated within himself that as he was the chief lay supporter 
of Buddha, it was not proper that his chief queen should not approach 
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the Teacher to listen to his discourses. So he instructed his bards to 
sing about the charms of the Veluvana within the hearmg of the 
queen, so that her curiosity nught be roused for the beauties of the 
garden, and ultimately she would be taken there. The plan had 
Its desired effect The queen expressed her desire to see the garden 
and sought the permission of the kmg, w'ho granted it with the 
request that she should pay homage to the Teacher while visiting 
the garden She, how'ever, did not give any reply, but proceeded 
m her royal chariot to the garden. The king instructed the men 
accompanying the queen to persuade her to pay her respects to 
Buddha, but in case they failed to do so, they were directed to take 
her in some way or other to Buddha’s presence The queen, after 
amusing herself in the garden for the whole day, wanted to return 
to the palace without seeing the Teacher. Much against her ivish, 
the men escorted her to Buddha, who in the meantime magically 
created a woman of exquisite beauty and made her fan him with 
a palm leaf. The queen was taken aback at the beauty of this 
woman, felt that she w'as not worthy of being even her maidservant 
and regretted her vanity. She stood there amazed observing the 
charms of the woman, when the Teacher changed her into a middle- 
aged one, then into an old w'oman and ultimately made her fall 
down on the ground with the fan in her hand On account of her 
accumulated merits in previous lives. Queen Kshema began to ponder 
o\cr the fact that every body must pass through these stages, when 
she heard the Teacher uttering the verse- ‘Those who are given to 
attachment fall into the stream (of repeated existences), like the 
spider (caught) in the net created by itself One who has no attach- 
ment gets nd of his sufferings and goes out by teanng asunder (the 
ncty — {Dhammapada, 347) 

On listening to this utterance, the queen obtained arhathood 
(perfection) then and there, but as one cannot remain an arhat as 
a householder, she decided to take ordination at once On her return 
to the palace, the king inquired if she had seen the Teacher. In 
rcplv she said that what the king had seen of the Teacher was 
negligible, it was the real Teacher that she had visualized She 
then a'^ked for his permission to become a hluhshtini, which the king 
ga'c with his whole heart and sent her to the nunnery in a golden 
|nlanqtitn. In course of time she became very Jeamed in the 
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shdstTRSy and. so Buddiia gave Her a very High place aroong the i''astlv 
learned theris. 

In the stanzas attnbuted to Her m the Therl-gatha, KsHema 
relates that a young man of excellent appearance v anted to entice 
Her with worldly enjoyment, but she spumed his proposal saving 
that what were pleasures to him pierced her hke a sharp dart. She 
was sick of her physical body, a storehouse of diseases having only 
a fleeting existence She had acquired perfection in knoivledge and 
had crushed all her desires for worldly matters She had reached the 
goal by followmg the mstructions of the Enhghtened One, and not 
by worshipping the stars and kmdhng sacrificial fires m the forest 

On one occasion, when she was staymg m a hermitage near 
Shravasti, Kmg Prasenajit ivas looking for a teacher nith uhom he 
could have some philosophical discussions He nas apprised of the 
presence of Bhikshunl Kshema, as one vastly learned and proficient 
m the exposition of abstruse doctrmes, in the hermitage of Torana- 
vatthu The kmg approached her respectfully and put the question 
whether the perfect Tathagata existed after death or not Bhikshunl 
Kshema said that a question like this should be left aside, since it 
was as absurd as attemptmg to count the drops of water m an ocean 
She explained to the king that the Tathagata after death, could not 
be located by matenal mgredients {rupa) or feelmg {vedana) or 
constituents which composed a bemg , hence the question of his 
location after death could not arise She added that such questions 
had been tieated by the Teacher as mdetermmable This exposition 
satisfied the kmg, ivho was highly impressed by her erudmon 

Patachara She ivas bora m the family of a banker of Shravasti 
When groira up, she fell in love wuth an employee of her father and 
kept this love affair secret Her father, however, selected a young 
man of equal family status and proposed her marriage wrth him 
To aveit this unwelcome situation, the girl one night eloped with 
her lover, v ent to a ^^JIage near by and lived there At the time of 
the birth of their first child, she wanted to return to her father’s 
house, but she was dissuaded by her husband After some time, 
ivhen she u^as going to have her second child, she determmed to go 
back to her father, overriding the nrll of her husband On the nay. 
however, she gave birth to the child, and her husband burned to 
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the near-by jungle for collecting some straw and reed to make a 
shelter for the mother and child To the misfortune of all, the 
young man w^as bitten by a snake when he was collectmg the straw 
and died then and there. The girl waited and waited and at last 
in despair went m search of him and found him dead She was 
dumbfounded at the sight and returned to her crymg children. 
Gnef-stricken as she was, she started for her father’s place with her 
two children, one m her arms and the other holding her fingers. 

On her way, there was an overflowing stream which she had to 
ford, and she was at a loss how to do it with her two children. She 
planned to ford the stream with one child at a time Leaving the 
older child on the bank, she crossed the stream with the baby. She 
placed the baby on a stone, covered it with grass and was returning 
to fetch the other child When she was in mid-stream a hawk 
swooped on the baby To drive it away she waved her hands, but 
the older child thought that he was bemg called by his mother and 
so he got down into the stream and was carried away by the current. 
Thus she lost her husband and both the children, and on reaching 
her desunation she learnt that her parents and brother also had died 
the previous night by the crashmg of the house and were being burnt 
on the same pyre At this she lost her nerves and became insane. 

One day she was nouced by Buddha when he was ^ehvermg 
a discourse to an assembly She was brought to her senses by the 
Teacher by the exercise of his extraordmary powers She then 
properly covered her body, approached Buddha and related to 
him her endless sufferings He consoled her saymg that she 
had shed tears on the death of her dear ones m countless previous 
existences also, and that if those tears could be collected, they would 
make four seas He then told her that no son or daughter or other 
relauvc could render any help to a person after death , no blood 
relation ivould come to one’s aid m mitigating one’s sufferings 
Realizing this hard fact, one should try to become wise by following 
the path chalked out by the Buddha Patachara, after listening to 
these w ords, became a srotaSpanna (placed in the stream leadmg to 
nir\ana) and expressed her desire to join the order of nuns She was 
duly ordained and made a hJukshum 

One day, after washing her feet, she observed that the w'ater 
flowed to a certam extent and then disappeared She poured water 
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again and observed its course till its disappearance She realized 
tberefrom bow life was transitory. Sbe tben bstened to a discourse 
in wbicb Buddba explained tbat all bemgs were subject to death, 
and therefore it should be the aim of every bemg to see that the five 
constituents did not combme to form another perishable body for 
him She meditated over these words of Buddha and soon attamed 
perfection, the arhathood. She expressed her joy in these words. 
A man ploughs his field, sows seed therem and thus earns wealth to 
mamtam his wife and sons , why then should she not attam nirvana 
by observmg the moral precepts and following the teachmgs of 
Buddha? She declared that she had obtamed control over her 
thoughts by meditatmg on the course of water poured on the ground. 
One mght she took a lamp, seated herself on the bed and \vith the 
help of a needle smothered the bummg wick withm the oil By 
observmg this her mmd became completely emancipated 

Patachara became profiaent m the disaphnary rules {vinaya) 
and was praised by Buddha as the foremost of the female vinaya- 
reciters Her name Patachara — patu (profiaent) m achdra (duties) — 
was very likely given for her stnct adherence to the vinaya rules 
She tramed thirty nuns and gmded them m the way m which she 
had attamed perfection It is said that all the thirty nuns obtamed 
higher powers and destroyed their ignorance 

Bhadda Kundalakeshd Bhadda or Subhadda, was bom at 
Rajagnha in the faihily of a very nch banker On the day of her 
birth a son was born to the priest of the realm He was named 
Sattuka From his very childhood Sattuka developed a strong 
tendency for steahng, and when quite young, he used to steal what- 
ever articles he could lay his hands on He could not be corrected 
by his parents m spite of their best efforts At last, when he was 
grovTi up, they turned him out of their house From that day 
onward, ivith the help of a hook and a rope he stealthily climbed 
into the upper storeys of houses and stole as much property as he 
could manage He made such attempts on almost every house m 
the town The matter drew the attention of the kmg, who ordered 
his town guard to arrest him at any cost under the threat of 
punishment The town guard alerted his subordmates and v as able 
to arrest Sattuka along with the stolen articles The thief was placed 
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before the king, who sentenced him to death by a fall from the 
appointed clifE. He was severely beaten and was bemg taken to the 
cliff, when he was seen by the banker’s daughter Subhadda. 

Strangely enough, Subhadda at first sight fell m love with 
Sattuka, and prevailed upon her parents to save his life and get her 
married to him She being his only daughter, the father bnbed the 
town guard, who released Sattuka secredy and killed another person 
in his place to sansfy the king. 

Sattuka was brought to the banker’s house and was fed and 
clothed most luxuriously. He was taken to Subhadda, who also 
adorned herself with all her precious ornaments and received him 
with due honour. Sattuka, however, set his thoughts upon those 
ornaments and began to devise a plan to steal them. After a few 
days, when Subhadda was seated near him comfortably, Sattuka told 
her that he had somethmg very secret to disclose to her This 
confidence of Sattuka pleased Subhadda very much, and she readily 
agreed to carry out his wishes. Sattuka then told her that he had 
taken a vow at the tune of his death sentence that if by any means 
his life was saved, he would make offerings to the presiding deity of 
the death-cliff, and this worship he wanted to offer in her company. 
Subhadda made all the necessary preparations for makmg the 
offerings. She put on her best ornaments, and both of them 
proceeded in a vehicle to the cliff Sattuka left the men at the foot 
of the hill and asked Subhadda alone to carry the offerings. When 
ascendmg the hill, he made some unkmd remarks to Subhadda, who 
thereupon found out his real mtention. When on the top of the 
hill, Sattuka asked Subhadda to put her ornaments on a piece of 
cloth and make a bundle. When she protested, he disclosed his real 
intention At this Subhadda said that not only the ornaments 
belonged to him but her person also, and she further said that she 
was one with him and had no interest apart from him Before taking 
off the ornaments, she said she w'ould once embrace him from the 
front and then from the back This was agreed to by Sattuka 
After embracing him from the front, Subhadda proceeded to 
embrace him from the back, when she pushed him down the diff 
and sent him to his destiny. The gods thereupon uttered some 
\ erses saying that men are not necessarily wise in all circumstances ; 
there are also women who are wise and intelligent 
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After tins incidentj Subiiflclda. did not tlimlc it proper to return 
home , she made up her mind to become a recluse and practise 
rigorous ascetiasm. She jomed the order of Nirgranthas by takmg 
ordmation m proper form. Her hairs ^vere removed by the petiole 
of a palm leaf, but hairs agam came out m curly heaps, for ivhich she 
was given the appellation of Kundala-kesha (curly-haired) She 
studied there various subjects, particularly dialectics She then 
visited different places where renowned teachers hved, and learnt 
from them the art of disputation along mth other sciences She 
became a great disputant and found none who could jom issue inth 
her. Wherever she went, she would make a sand heap, fix on it 
a jamhu branch, and announce to the people residmg near that any 
one who dared to enter into disputation with her was minted to 
trample upon the jamhu branch For seven days she would w'ait, 
and then, if none came forward, she would depart from the place 
with the branch In this way she reached Shravasti, where Buddha 
was residmg at the time As usual, she put up the sand heap with 
the jamhu branch and waited there for disputation. The sand heap 
was noticed by Buddha’s chief disaple Sanputta, who, on leammg 
the object of it from the boys standmg near by, trampled upon it 
When Subhadda learnt that she had been challenged by Sanputta, 
she collected her fnends and admirers and with a large following pro- 
ceeded to debate ivith Sanputta, who was then takmg rest after 
meals Sanputta gave her the option to put quesnons, w^hich she 
did, and aU of them were answ^ered by him very qmckly When her 
questions were exhausted, Sanputta put to her only one question, 
which she failed to answer She then acknowledged him as her 
master She was taken to Buddha, who dehvered to her a 
suitable discourse, which opened her eyes, and she shoitly attamed 
perfection 

She then expressed her deep gratitude to Buddha in these 
words She with her hair plucked out used to w'ander about w'eanng 
one piece of cloth and covering her body with dust She discarded 
what was nght and practised w'hat was WTong In the afternoon she 
met Buddha on Gndhrakuta Mount, and there saluted him with 
bent knees Buddha gave her the ordination with nvo w'ords, “Come, 
lady ” For fifty years she roamed about m Anga, Magadha, Vajji, 
Kashi and Kosda hvmg on alms She w'ould not consider herself in 
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debt to the givers of alms, since she knew that great merit was 
assured to them who had been charitable to her. 

Ambapall (Amrap^i) She was found in the mango garden of 
the Sh^yan noble Mahanama, a rich adzen of Vaishall. One day 
when Mah^ama was amusmg himself along with the members of 
his family in his pleasure garden, a newly-bom babe was found there 
by his gardener Mahanama, who was childless, welcomed the baby 
and handed her over to his wife, who reared her amid pomp and 
luxury as her oivn daughter When the baby grew up, she became 
exquisitely beautiful, and her hand was coveted by the sons of nch 
people Mahanama was placed in a dilemma in selecting a suitable 
bridegroom for his adopted daughter, for he knew he would be 
incurring the displeasure of those whom he would refuse , then again, 
he u as bound by custom to marry his daughter to a young man of the 
clan He therefore decided to call a meetmg of the Assembly of 
the Lichchhavis and place the proposal of his daughter’s marriage 
before it The members expressed their desire to have a look 
at the girl, so Mah^ama brought her to the Assembly. The 
members were struck with amazement at her beauty and decided 
unanimously that she should be enjoyed by all (gana-hhogya). This 
decision was a great shock to the father, who could not think of his 
daughter becoming a courtesan The decision of the Assembly, 
however, could not be disobeyed, and so he felt nonplussed The 
daughter came to his rescue and agreed to abide by the decision, 
much against his will. She asked for five conditions to be fulfilled by 
the Assembly These were as follows (i) she should be provided 
with a house m the best locahty of the city ; (u) only one person 
iNould be entitled to enter into her premises at a time ; (m) her fee 
u ould be 500 karshapanas , (iv) her house could be inspected on the 
seventh day in case of a general search for an enemy or a culprit , 
and (\) there should be no uatch over persons coming in or going 
out of her house. The Assembly accepted all the conditions. 

Ambapalr then selected a house in the best locahty. She had 
the nails of her house painted by an artist with the portraits of 
kings, ministers, nobles, nch bankers and traders. While scannmg 
the portraits, she became enamoured of the portrait of King Bimbis^a 
and became ven,' anxious to meet him. King Bimbisara Sso got the 
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mformauon that Ambapall had a nymphhke appearance, and became 
very cunous about her At that tune the pohncal relation between 
the Lichchhavis and the Magadhan kmg was much stramed, and so 
Kmg Bimbisara was warned that he should not take the risk of 
entermg mto his enemy’s territory He, however, did not hsten to 
any counsel and proceeded with his general Gopa to the house of 
Ambapall m Vaishali. It is said that the Lichchhavis came to know 
of the presence of an enemy in their territory and started a search 
of all the houses, but they were unable to search the house of 
Ambapall without a notice of seven days Kmg Bimbisara could 
therefore stay safely in her house for six days, and Ambapall 
conceived durmg that time The kmg thereupon gave her a finger- 
rmg tied m a thm piece of cloth as a royal token m case she needed 
any help for the child After mne months Ambapall gave birth to 
a son The chdd grew up into a sturdy boy, but he was often 
derided by his playmates as bemg an illegitimate child and the son 
of a maidservant His position became mtolerable, and so he was 
sent to Kmg Bimbis^a, who recogmzed him as one of his sons In 
course of time he became a Buddhist monk known as Vimala 
Kondanna. 

Ambapall phed her trade and amassed huge wealth. She became 
a lay devotee of Buddha and hurried to pay her respects to him 
when he reached Koagama near Vaishali m his last journey She 
hstened to the discourse dehvered by the Teacher for her benefit, 
and invited him along with his disciples to her house for the forenoon 
meal. The acceptance of her mvitation by Buddha disappomted the 
Lichchhavis, who came m a body to mvite him On the foUowmg 
day Ambap^ served food to Buddha and his party to her entire 
satisfaction, and at the end of it offered her mango garden with its 
buildings to the hhikshu sangha This gift was also accepted by 
the Teacher 

Some time after this, one day she hstened to a discourse dehvered 
by her son Vimala, and made up her mmd to become a hhtkshum 
Not long after her ordmation she obtained insight mto the truth 
Observing the changes that came upon her once beautiful physique 
at the advanced age, she reahzed the impermanence of worldly 
existence and attained arhathood She gave expression to her mmd 
m verses. 
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Isidasi IsidasI was bom in the family of a pious rich banker 
of Ujjayinl She was the only child of her father and was brought 
up with great care When she came of age, she w^as marned to the 
son of a \ery respectable banker of Saketa, and got at the time of 
her marriage many valuable presents from her husband’s family. As 
instructed by her parents, she saluted her father-m-law and mother- 
in-law every morning and evening She was all attention to the 
sisters of her husband She would take care of whatever food and 
dnnks there were m the house, and distribute them to the members 
of the family according to their needs She would attend her 
husband punctiliously, cook for him and serve him m every way , 
but m spite of all her efforts she could not please him. She incurred 
his displeasure so much that he threatened to leave the house if he 
was to live with her under the same roof His parents reasoned 
with him and pleaded for the poor wife, whom they found hard- 
working and very good m nature, but they failed to change his 
mind They inquired of Isidasi if she knew the reasons for such 
displeasure of their son, but she also pleaded ignorance of any fault 
on her part. At last she had to leave her husband’s home and return 
to her own parents at UjjaymT Her father got her married for the 
second time with another young man not so rich as her former 
husband This time also she rendered service to her husband and 
the members of his family to the best of her abihty But she could 
not satisfy them, and at last had to leave that house also and return 
to her parents 

At such repeated misfortune of his daughter, her father 
persuaded a young recluse of good nature to give up his yellow dress 
and begging bowl, and marry his daughter After this marnage they 
lived as husband and wife for barely fifteen days when her husband 
felt disgusted with the w^orldly hfc and w'anted to revert to his life 
as a recluse Her father became greatly disappointed and advised 
her to lead a religious life at home At this time she came across 
Bhikshiinl Jmadatta, who paid a \dsit to her house, and prayed to 
her for admission into the order of nuns. In spite of her parents’ 
protest she retired, and w’as ordained by Jmadatta as a nun. Soon 
after ordination she attained the highest knowledge and came to 
know her past existences, in which she had committed the sm of 
adultciw’ It was for this that she suffered so much in this life. 
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3 Lay Devotees 

Saiiiavati “ She was bom as the daughter of a banker {setthi or 
shreshthtn) of the town Bhaddiya Some time after her birth a 
famme broke out m the country , so her father with great difficulty 
took her and her mother to Kaushambr, where hved his old friend 
Ghoshaka Setthi They found shelter in a cottage At that time 
Ghoshaka Setthi opened a house of chanty for givmg food to the 
poor and needy The Setthi of Bhaddiya felt ashamed to go to his 
friend in the miserable condition he was m, and sent his daughter 
Samavati to brmg their food from the chanty house Samavah, 
bemg born m a respectable family, avoided the rush of the poor 
clamourmg for food and stood on one side qmetly and bashfully 
Her demeanour drew the kmdly attention of the officer m charge of 
the charity house On the first day she took food for three persons, 
on the second day she asked for nvo persons, while on the third 
day she asked for only one The Supermtendent derided her saymg 
that she had now realized the capaaty of her stomach and was askmg 
for food for one person and not for two or three At this suspiaon 
of the Supeiintendent she disclosed to him the sad death of her 
father and on the foUowmg day of her mother On inquiry she 
divulged the particulars of her parents to the Supermtendent, who 
thereupon adopted her as his daughter 

One day she suggested to the Superintendent the ways and means 
for brmgmg order mto the chaotic condiaons created at the time of 
the distribution of food She said that an area should be enclosed 
by a fence, within which the food was to be kept There should 
be tivo passages, one for mcoming and the other for outgomg 
seekers of food This suggestion of Samavati was readily accepted 
by the Superintendent, and the distribunon of food became orderly 
and noiseless This drew the attention of Ghoshaka Setthi, who 
thereupon came to know the particulars of Samavati He had her 
brought to his house and gave her a daughter’s place with due honour 
and suitable attendants 

One day Kmg Udayana of Kaushambl met her while she was 
gomg to a nver for bath, and was charmed by her extraordinaiy^ 
beauty He asked for her hand in marriage, but Ghoshaka declmed 
his offer At this the king got angry, and turned him out of his house 
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and sealed it with his royal seal When Samavatl came to know 
this phght of his foster-father, she advised him to agree to the kmg’s 
proposal, provided he allowed her to take with her the five hundred 
girls who used to attend on her. The kmg accepted the proposal 
and made S^avati his queen 

Some time after this, Kmg Udayana married another equally 
beautiful gni called Chulamagandiya, whose parents once tned to 
get her married to Buddha, who turned down the proposal with a 
sharp rebuff. At this refusal she bore a bitter grudge against the 
compassionate Teacher. 

In the course of his peregrmations Buddha once came to 
Kaushambr and was received mth great honour by Ghoshaka Sef^hi, 
who offered his garden called Ghoshitar^a for his residence along 
with his disciples. Chulamagandiya, who was then a queen of the 
place, wanted to avail herself of this opportunity to take revenge for 
the insult flung upon her by Buddha by spurnmg to accept her hand 
in mamage She engaged two wicked ruffians to hurl abuses on the 
Teacher, but the latter remained untouched by such abuses, continued 
his sojourn at Kaushambi and dehvered his discourses regularly. 

An attendant of Queen SamavaG, called Khujjuttara, heard of 
the fame of Buddha m the house of the garland-maker from whom 
she used to purchase garlands for the queen every day She hstened 
to the discourses of Buddha and remembered them well One day, on 
Saraavatl’s insistence, she reproduced m her presence those discourses, 
which made a strong impression on her mind and roused her faith 
in Buddha, his dharma and sangha She became anxious to have 
a look at the Teacher, but this she was unable to do, since King 
Udayana had no faith m Buddha. The queen therefore waited for 
a chance to see Buddha, when he would be passing by the palace, 
through the window's of her apartments She used to wait at the 
windm\ holes to catch a glimpse of the Teacher This was nouced 
by the other queen Chulamagandiya, who wanted to exploit this 
regard of SamavatT for Buddha as an expedient for bringing her into 
disrepute in the eyes of the kmg Faihng to rouse the anger of the 
kmg by the information of Samavatl’s regard for Buddha, she took 
to itianv other artifices and at last was able to enrage the kmg so 
much that he took up a bow and poisoned arrows to shoot SamavatT 
and her attendants They, however, remamed unperturbed at tins 
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attitude of the king, and exercised their matin (goodwill) feeling 
towards him m such a way that he could not even release the bow 
and arrows from his hands He became dumbfounded at this dis- 
comfiture of his and did not know what to do Then at Samavatl’s 
mtercession, he got nd of the bow and arrows, and knelt down 
askmg for her pardon, which, of course, was readily vouchsafed 
S^avati then secured the permission of the king to offer gifts to 
Buddha and his disciples She also wished that the king should 
mvite a monk to the palace daily to dehver discourses, and this the 
king comphed with by requesting Ananda to do so. For her 
perfection m the practice of goodwill, she was complimented by 
Buddha as the foremost of the female lay devotees who perfected 
themselves m the exerase of goodwill to others 


Khujjuttara Khujjuttara was chief of the vasdy learned female 
lay devotees (tipasikas). She was bom as the daughter of a nurse in 
the house of the banker Ghoshaka of Kaushambi. As she was 
hunchbacked at her very birth, she was named Khujjuttara from 
Kubja Uttara the hunchbacked Uttara. She became one of the 
attendants of Queen Samavatl, who used to give her a httle sum 
every day for purchasmg garlands. The blessed Buddha once reached 
Kaushambr and stopped at the Ghoshitarama built for and defeated 
to him by Ghoshaka Setthi One day the Teacher along with Ins 
disciples paid a visit to the house of the chief garland-maker. t 
that time Khujjuttara went there for garlands and was told that aU 
the garlands would be given to the Teacher and his disciples, an so 
there were none to spare for her queen The garland-maker as e 
her to help him m sendmg food to the Teacher and his disaples, to 
which she gladly agreed On hstemng to the discourse dehvered by 
the Teacher after takmg his food, she not only committed to memory 
every word of it but also attamed the first stage of san cation, 
srota-apatti She became tmth-consaous and would not touci 
others’ money Henceforward she gave up the habit of stealmg half 
of the htde money given to her by Queen Samavati or pur asmg 
garlands As a consequence of this, she took a ou e qu^uty o 
garlands for the queen, who noticed this sudden d^nge an inquir 
of her the reason for it She then disclosed to ^ueen that s e 
had been stealmg half the amount given to her, and that the tea gs 
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of Buddha had brought about the change m her habits Learning 
of the greatness of Buddha and reahzing the excellence of his 
teaching, the queen pardoned Khujjuttara, reheved her of her duues 
as a maidservant and entrusted her with the duty of listening to the 
discourses of Buddha and repeaung them to her for enlightenment. 
Khujjuttara could remember whatever she heard once, and so she 
agreed to comply with her \vishes At the time of repeating the 
discourses it was arranged that she would occupy a high seat like a 
teacher, and the queen was to sit on a low seat as a hstener. Every 
day she would go to Bud^a, hsten to his discourses and repeat the 
same to the queen. The discourses so delivered became a collection, 
which has come down to us as the Pah text Itivuttaka In due course 
she became vastly learned, and so she was complimented by the 
Teacher as the foremost of the vastly learned female lay devotees 

Vi^haliha She was born as a daughter of Sumanadevi and 
Dhanahjaya, son of Mendaka, the fabulously rich banker of the city 
of Bhaddiya in the province of Anga. Mendaka was very pious, and 
so was practically his whole family. In the dominion of King 
Bimbisara there were five bankers of untold w'ealth, and Mendaka 
w as one of them Kmg Bimbisara was requested by King Prasenajit 
of Kosala to persuade one of the five rich bankers of his kingdom to 
come over and settle down in Kosala, To obhge his royal friend he 
suggested to Mendaka to send his son Dhananj'aya to Kosala King 
Prasenajit selected Saketa, a place about seven yojanas (about fifty-six 
miles) distant from ShravastI, as suitable for his residence. 

hicndaka was a great devotee of Buddha, and so when the latter 
once reached Bhaddiyanagara in the course of his peregnnations, he 
was warmly received by Mendaka, who also asked his grand-daughter 
X'lvhrikba to pay her respects to the Teacher with her five hundred 
companions Vishakha felt very happy to do this and proceeded m 
a \ chicle as far as it was proper and tlicn went on foot to meet the 
Teacher, She hstened to his discourse and became then and there 
a srota-iipnnua, the first stage of sanctification m Buddhist doctrines 

At Shr.ivastT tlicre lived a banker called Migara, who had a 
grown up son called Piinnaiaddhana He w’as looking for a bride 
for his son and deputed his men to find out a suitable girl. In the 
course of their search for such a girl they met Vishakha and w'crc 
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Struck hr ker beanry znd demeanour. V>lieii tke men v-ere 
obserring ber features from a distance, it began to rain, and her 
friends ran hither and thither Ic-oking for a corered place. Mshakha. 
hovrever, Trithout min ding her clothes that tvere being drenched, 
vralked. slotrly rovrards a shelter. Pier Guier and steadv movement 
ronsea the curiosttv of the tvatchers "^ho vranted to knoTv the reason 
of her slo^ gait and at the same time to nnd out vrhat her voice vas 
like : so they entered into a conversation vrith her. Thev asked vrhv 
sne was nor walking fesr like her companions though her clothes irere 
getting wet- She replied, that she had ample clothes in her house 
so she did not mind her clothes being drenched • and she walked 
slowly because she did not like to take ie risk of injuring anv of her 
limbs inasmuch as a grown-uo unmarried girl with a broken limb 
was like a broken water-pot, to be thrown away. The men were verv 
much impressed by her talk and threw the garland over her head 
as a sign of selection as a bride. She felt shy. since she kne w that 
she was going to he married soon : so she was screened o5 by her 
friends and attendants. The men followed her, met her father 


Dhananjaya and proposed to him the marriage of his daughter with 
Pun^vaddhana the son of i\Iigara. Dhananjaya said that though 
the wealth of the bridegroom's fether did not bear anv comparison 
with his he would accept the proposal, since they were of the same 


sodal status. 

When the newn of Dhan^jaya's acceptance of the proposal was 
communicated to hhgara, he was very happy that his daughter-indaw 
would be coming from a verv rich family. He informed King 
Prasenafit of the proposal and sought his permission to go to Saketa 
fo^ peifomning the ceremonv. 'The king esnressed. his wiliingness to 
grace the occasion bv his presence and nroceeded to Saketa along 
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vdth hngara and his people. Dhananjaya made lavish preparations 
to receive the ling and his retmue as also hligara. his relatives and 
friends so much so that his guests were all taken aback. The king 
thought that it would be d iff cult for Dhananjaya to act as their host 


in such a lavish manner for a long time, and so he incuirea of h: 


vhen he would be prepared to send his daughter to her father-in- 
law's place, Dhananjava replied that as the rainy season had 
alreadv set he would entreat his guests to remain there ^or 
four months and receive the same hospitality, inree months passeo 
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amid great festivities, and in the fourth month it was found that 
some of the ornaments for the bnde were not ready for want of 
suitable firewood on account of rain. Thereupon Dhananjaya 
ordered his men to utihze the wood-work of the stables and cow- 
sheds, and if even these were insufficient, to bum the coarse cloth 
available m the house for the purpose of making fire. The four 
months at last elapsed, and the day arrived for the departure of 
the bride. 

On the day previous to her departure, her father gave her 
instructions about avoidmg gossip, being careful about lending, 
helping poor relatives, taking particular care of her parents-in-law 
and husband and giving alms to the recluses who might come to 
the house Along with these instructions Dhananjaya deputed eight 
relatives to watch the actions of his daughter and correct her if there 
should be any lapses in her conduct. 

Vishakha was adorned with creeper-like ornaments worth a huge 
sum. She was also given countless other articles as dowry. After 
giving a befitung farewell party to the king and his retinue and the 
bridegroom’s family, Dhananjaya sent her daughter to her father- 
in-law’s house. 

^^ishakha preferred to enter into the city of ShravastT in an open 
carriage, so that the people of the city might have a good look at 
her. The people of ShravastI were amazed at the beauty and 
grandeur of the bride, as also at the large amount of dowry given 
by her father. Vishakha endeared herself to the people of ShravastI 
by distributing among them the presents given to her by her father. 

In order to celebrate the occasion of his son’s marriage, Migara, 
die bridegroom’s father, invited the monks belonging to tlie Nir- 
grnntha faidi, which was professed by him, to his house He then 
sent for Vishakha to pay them her respects. In response to his call, 
Vishakha came quickly, but became disappointed to see the monks 
naked She turned back in disgust At this the monks became angry 
and reprimanded their host for bringing an inauspicious daughter-in- 
lau, v\ho had faith in Gautama Buddha, and advised him to turn her 
out of the house Migara regretted his inabihty to act according to 
their advice, and said that she came of a very rich family and could 
not be so easily asked to leave the house. He supplicated them 
to excuse her, since she was yet very young and not so wise. 
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On the following day, when he was taking his food, a Buddhist 
monk came to the door of the house for alms I\'Iigara did not care 
to look at him and went on takmg his food At this Vish^ha 
requested the monk to move to the next house, sa)ung that her 
father-m-law was then eatmg “stale” food On heanng this A'ligara 
got enraged, because he had been served nith “stale” food by his 
daughter-m-law, and asked her to remove the food at once and at the 


same time to leave his house Vishakha protested strongly saying 
that she was not a water-carrymg maid brought from a river bank, 
but was the daughter of good parents ^\ho were alive, so she could 


not be turned out of the house m that manner Even if she committed 


any mistake, there were the eight relatives sent by her father for 
correctmg her omissions and commissions hlig^a mformed her 
relatives of the “stale” food served by Vishakha On mquny she 
explamed that by callmg the food “stale” she meant that her father- 
in-law was enjoying his food as a result of his past meritorious acts, 
and he was not accumulatmg fresh merits by givmg alms to monks 
One night Vishakha went out of her apartment vith her maid- 
servants carrymg lamps to help the dehvery of a mare Unav are of 
this fact, her father-m-law charged her iMth the guilt of gomg out 
at mght at her sweet will He placed this along wth some other 
complamts before the eight relatives, who then convinced him of the 
groundlessness of his apprehensions He realized his mistakes and 
expressed regret for them He also requested Vishakha not to mmd 
his misapprehensions Vishakha was very much pleased at the 
admission of mistakes by her father-m-law, and took this opportumty 
to obtam his permission to mvite Buddha and his disaples to the 
house and ofiEer them food whenever she vushed The permission 
was granted, though grudgmgly But hkgara gradually became a 
devotee of Buddha and gave up his former faith In his illness, 
Vishakha looked after him 'SMth great care, for vhich he became 
such an admirer of her that he looked upon her as his mother, 
and so Vishakha came to be knoira as Migma-77i«/a 

Vishakha was a frequent visitor to the places vhere Buddha 
dehvered his discourses VHien visitmg these places she preferred to 
go without any ornaments on her body One day she offered all her 
ornaments to Buddha, but as gold could not be accepted by the monks, 
she sold them out and collected nme crores of karshapanas With 
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this wealth she built a magnificent monastery containing one thousand 
chambei ^ This monastery became famous in the history of 
Buddhism as Mtgara-mata-pasada, 

After listening to the discourses every evening, she would go 
round the monastery to fiiid out if the monks or nuns needed any 
article of use, and if anybody did, she would supply it quickly. By 
making gifts to the monks and nuns she was never satiated. At last 
she prayed to Buddha for some exclusive privileges for her whole life. 
These were to supply rainy season robes to the monks of ShravastI ; 
to offer food to all monks and nuns commg to or departing from 
Shra^ast^, as also to such of them as fell sick and to their attendants , 
to jirovidc medicines for the sick monks and nuns , to keep nce-gruel 
alw ay<; ready for the monks and nuns , and lasdy to provide bathing 
robes for the nuns. 

She vied with Anathapmdika in her gifts to the sangha. Her 
large house remained filled with yellow-robed monks and nuns in 
the morning, and m the afternoon she provided them with all 
medicinal requisites For these endless gifts of hers she was compli- 
mented bv Buddha as the foremost of w'omen donors. 

0 
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the antagonism of heterodox Jainism to the rituahstic Brahmanical 
faith It IS indeed possible that Devananda was the actual mother, 
married to a Kshatnya pnnee, Siddhartha, and that she was also 
knoun as Trishala, or Pnyakanni It is only a probable explanation 
of the legend of the transfer of Mahavira’s embryo. For m the 
Bhagavafi-sTiira, a Jama canomcal text of the Shwetambaras/ this 
lirahmin lady Devananda is reported to have once visited one of 
M.iliavTra s congregations after the latter’s attainment of kevala-^mna 
(omniscience), when milk began to ooze out of her breasts at the 
sight of the Jina Being questioned by his disaple, MahavTra 
explained that the lady was his mother. Dev^anda expressed her 
desire to i enounce the w'orld and, with the consent of the Jma, 
cnteicd into the order of Jaina nuns 

The Jamas at. Mathura seem to have accorded speaal reverence 
and iNorship to the mother of Mahavira, and the figure of AryavaG 
(P/j/. Ayai atT), on a Tablet of Homage (ayagapata), assignable to the 
fust century BC., seems to represent the great lady who gave birth 
to such an eminent philosopher and monk Mahavira.® 

Of the earlier mothers, MarudevT, the mother of the first 
Tirthankara Rishabhanatha, is especially known amongst the Jainas. 
When the new s came to MarudevT and Bharata (the son of Rishabha, 
ruling at Vinlta) that Rishabha had obtained kevala-jfiana in the city 
of Purimatala, MarudevT, mounted on an elephant and followed by 
King Bharata with his royal retinue, w^ent out to meet and w^orship 
the Lord sitting in a samavasarana, a divine assembly hall constructed 
liy the gods. Seeing the spiritual lustre and splendour of the 
*nrihankara, MarudevT w’as absorbed in meditation and immediately 
obtained herself the hevala-jnana and died She was the second person 
to obtain vwh^ha (liberation) in this decadent age on earth® 

‘ U \hc uho mmte the transfer legend The Digambaras meretj 

refer to her .ns lVi\.nl7innT Tlic ctidcncc of the Bliagavalx sutra, 9 6, cited abotc, is, 
I’f*' ever, noicworilu 

* Tor a rcp'escntaiion of the Arjavnti Tablet, see Vincent Smith, Jcinci Sluf>ii flnd 
nf/ir- Inrigiitrirr at Mathura Tor pofar of the Jama mother?, see U P Shnh, loc nf 
1' f and p’.ntes One of the lafKJi or ptnnnccs prescribed for the Jninns wns m 
1 1 1 *tiir of hoU mother* and srai known as Main tapa (w VttUnprapS, p 2 ") 

‘ ‘vidptiirei of Maruilrtl on an elephant, going to meet the Lord, arc sometimes 
liuivt m the front InlU of jhnnes of Ri^habhadcva, eg at Slntrufijat.T Tor an 
S'voant Maim’evT. Tnfhafhfi.shrJui a f<unifha chantra, I (G O Senes, Vol 51, 

3 p v;4 f! t 
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Brahmr and Sundarl were the two daughters of Rjshabhanatha 
Rishabha taught the knowledge of eighteen alphabets to Brahml and 
anthmetic to Sundan. The ancient scnpt of India, the Brahmt-hpi 
IS said to have derived its name from this daughter of Rishabha, who 
first received the knowledge of scripts Now Bahubali, a valiant son 
of Rishabha, rulmg at Podanapura or Taxila, did not acknowledge 
the suzeramty of his elder brother Chakravarun Bharata The two 
ulumately entered into a duel, but ivhen victory came to Bahubali, 
the latter thought of the evanescence of life and w orldly pleasures and, 
renouncing his kingdom, became a monk In spite of austere pracaces 
and deep meditation, he could not obtam final knoirledge and 
emanapation, smce his subtle egoism had remamed undestroyed 
Brahml and Sundari approached him and cleverly asked him to 
descend from the back of the elephant thereby suggesting that 
he should discard or uproot his egoism This done, Bahubali 
immediately obtamed ommsaence^ 

Malhnatha, the mneteenth Tinhankara, w'as a prmcess accordmg 
to the Shwetambara Jama canons ® She was the daughter of 
Kumbha, the ruler of Mithila (modem Bihar), and was exceedmgly 
beautiful and learned The fame of her personal charms travelled 
far and wide and attracted kmgs of Kosala, Anga, Kashi, Kunala, 
Kuru and Panch^a countnes They all sought her hand m marriage, 
but Kumbha refused them Enraged at this, they attacked hhthila 
and a fierce battle took place When the battle ivas m progress and 
Kumbha ivas on the verge of defeat, Malh requested her father to 
mvite all the kmgs to her apartment and expressed her desire to meet 
them When they entered her private hall, they were taken aback by 
the charmmg figure of Malli, as they thought, standing there, but 
their illusion w^as soon removed when the real Malh, more beautiful 
m appearance, entered the room by another door and told them that 

' Ibid pp ni-326 According to the Digambaras, his capital was at Podana- 
pura, while the Shwetambaras place it in Taxila The Digambara sect docs not refer 
to this nussion of Brahml and Sundarl in such early works as the Mahd Parana of 
Jmasena But in the rchefs at Ellora and other sites Brahml and Sundari arc alwa\s 
represented on the two sides of Bahubali performing such rigorous austerities Also, 
Bha^hya-gathas 32-7 on Avashyaka Niryukti, verse 349, m Avashyaka tjath of Han- 
bhadra, p 153 

* An interesting account of her life is given in the Nayadhammakahao, Ch S The 
Digambaras do not beheve that women can obtain emanapaUon, and hence Malli, m 
the Digambara tradiuons, is a pnnee, rather than a prmcess 
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uhat they }iad first seen was her Melike golden statue At the 
same time, she opened a Iid on the statue’s head, concealed under 
a lotus deMce, and puffs of extremely foul smell issued The statue 
was hollow and had been filled with the finest eatables some days 
ago, w'hich had rotten by then Giving the analogy of the golden 
statue Malli told them that beneath the external charm of her own 
feminine body lay an equally foul mass of filthy matter of a transitory 
nature She further told them that she wanted to renounce w^orldly 
pleasures and turn an asceuc The kings, too, filled with remorse, 
icah7cd that the way to genuine happiness lay m meditation and 
the practice of an ascetic life and, leaving their kingdoms to the 
care of then successors, followed Malli m adopting the ascetic 
order 


2. Types of CmtsTixY 

RajJmati Chastity amongst women and faithfulness on the 
part of a w'lfe tow'aids her husband, even when the marnage rite 
has not taken place and she is only a vag-datta (betrothed), is the 
highest ideal of Indian womanhood, and Jainism (which had a 
iigorous ethical code and laid stress on the practice of austerities 
and penance) made no exceptions An ideal woman of this type was 
RajTmatT, the w’lfc of the twenty-second I'irthankara, Neminatha, 
n cousin of Knshna When his marnage procession was on its W'ay 
tow'ards the mairiage pacihon, Neminatha, the bridegroom, saw' a 
number of animals encaged m a pen situated on the w'ay. Upon 
niqinrv he learnt that they were to be killed for serving the groom’s 
p.^rt^ with meat Alarmed at the thought of the impendmg large- 
stale animal slaughter on his account, Neminatha immediately 
(urned his mind away from this world, which involved such sins of 
l.illmg and entered the life of a monk RajTmatl folloived the foot- 
''Ups of hci husband and joined the ascetic order Once while 
Ktimnaiha, his hi other Rathancmi and RajTmatT were practising 
pt nance on the same mountain (Gimar) Rathancmi lost self-conn ol 
and was atn acted low aids his sister-in-law But RajTmatT boldly 
K-i<;ted and haflkd his attempts by telling him that he was preparing 
in drink fioin the \omit of another {Ddshavatkalika-sutraj 2 7-11) 

1 he ihLinc of Rathancmi and RajTmatT also forms the subject 
of a \cr\ (jUI and beautiful ballad in the Jama canonical text 
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XJttcir(idhyayanci-sutra (22), wliich, shows that from very early times 
she was held as an ideal of chastity 

Kannakt" The most celebrated example of female chasuty m 
the south is provided by the story of Kannaki m the uell known 
Tamil classic Shilappadtkaram (composed m c second century AD)® 
As the goddess of chastity, she is worshipped even today amongst the 
Tamils and is also adored as Pattini Devi m Ceylon The highly 
dramatic narrative m the Shilappadikdram moves human hearts 
profoundly even now Kovalan forgets his sw^eet and chaste wife 
Kannaki, being mfatuated by the beauty of a courtesan Madhavr, 
and consequently rums his own fortune and that of his w ife Filled 
with remorse and with better sense regained, the penitent husband 
with his forgiving wife leaves Puhar for Madura, where the 
unfortunate Kovalan is mistaken for the real thief of the precious 
anklet of the Pandyan queen, and this tragic error leads to the 
execution of Kovalan at the orders of the P^dyan king of Madura 
Under the stress of this final overw^helmmg sorrow, Kannaki, “the 
angehc and imcomplainmg wife excels herself and fow'ers above the 
kmg and queen and petty humamty ” Her anguish at the sight of 
her dead husband is unbearable, and she twists and plucks out her 
left breast, m the extremity of pam, ivith her own hand and hurls it 
across the streets As a result of this, the accursed city of Madura 
^soon becomes a heap of charred ruins The lovers, how’ever, are 
reunited m heaven, and Kannaki is immortahzed and w^orshipped 
throughout the ages as a goddess of female chastity 

3 Nuns and Lay Devotees 

Of the contemporanes of Mahavira, Ajja (Arya) Chandana, 
became the first female disaple of Mahavlra, and the head of his 
Jama order of nuns Jayanti, the sister of King Shatanika of 
KaushambT, w'ho used to attend the discourses of Maha\ira and 

’ Shilappadtkaram, translated into English by V K R- Dlkshitar, Oxford University 
Press (1939) 

j Avashyaka Chumt, 11, pp 205 £f, 318 ff, Avashyaka Nirytiklt, p 520 f , 
Atasliyaka-iika, p 294 f When King SayanlyTi of KaushimbT invaded Champa, 
Vasiiman, the daughter of Dadhiiahana fell into the hands of an cnemv ofBccr, was 
captured and brought to KaushambT, where she was sold as a sla\c-girl to a merchant, 
Mhosc \Mfe, becoming jealous of her, tomtred her and put her into ciistodi \asumati 
once offered food to Mahaitra and joined his order as the nun Chandana 
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discuss ulth. him theological and metaphysical problems, ultimately 
discarded hci royal comforts and became a devout nun " Mrigavati, 
a very bcauuful queen of this king, is a well known example of 
female chasuty, political sagacity and heroism. Pradyota, the king 
of UjjayinT, attacked KaushambI in order to take away this most 
charming princess of his age Shatanika fell ill and died when the 
battle vas in progress, but Mrigavati, shoving ad m irable pohtical 
sagacity and foresight, declared that the kmg was sick, vahantly led 
her aimy, drove Piadyota back beyond the frontiers and then gave 
out the nei\s that the king was dead But her subjects were tired 
and weie no match for the overwhelming strength of Piadyota’s 
army Mrigavati changed her tactics and offered to go with Pradyota 
into his harem if the latter built a strong fortress around KaushambI 
and installed her young son Udayana on his legitimate throne as an 
independent ruler This done, she went to the assembly of Mahavira, 
vhcie Pradyota also was sitting, and expressed her desire to become 
a Jama nun with the consent of Pradyota Pradyota, too, under the 
pious influence of the Master, turned his mind to better thoughts 
and, full of remorse, gave the nccessaiy consent not only to Mrigavati 
but to some of his own queens also to be initiated into the order of 
Jama nuns at the hands of Mahavira 

Jama htciature has recorded the names and accounts of several 
Jama nuns and lay women who have contributed to tlie progress of 
knov ledge and the Jama faith They were knoivn for their learning 
and intelligence The seven sisters of Sthulabhadra (about 150 years 
after Mahavira’s nirvana), Yaksha and others, were known for their 
feats of memory all of them became Jama nuns Arya Vajra, who 
flourished in the early centuries of the Chnstian era, was given over 
to a Jama saint when he was but a boy six years old, and w'as left to 
the cnic of some Jama nuns who taught him scriptures, etc and 
trained him in such a way that the boy ultimately turned out a 
great Jama acharya (teacher) But more than any other nun, the 

ail infra , 12 2 It Javanu who took Mrigltatl to the assembly of 
Mih <^^n llic Til Hi sntra Ins recorded only one incident of the dialogue between 
and Mdi.nTri, but It is clear tJiat women took acthe part in such tlicological 
or mctapbvMral di‘cu>^«.ioi)S and that JayantT was one of the learned women of the 
igr ump* f)ie followers of ^^lh4\Ira Chandana, mentioned aboae, who was formerly 
a pr:ncf«j of Chamj' u must hate been n woman of great learning .and culture, since 
she rote to hr the head of Mahrulm s order of nuns 
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contnbunon of Yakinl Maliattara deserves special nonce. Hari- 
bhadra-sun was a brahmin scholar, well versed in the sli^tras 
(scriptures^ who declared that he would accept as guru the person 
who'defeated him m argument, and whose speech he could not 
explain: orund^stand It was a lead er (Mahatfara) of Jama nuns, 
Yakini by na me, who de fearndThim and ^nvek~ed~Eir^q~the~Jaina 
faiS "^ TEe’greamesTof Yakini can be understood if only one 
realizes the contnbunon of the versatile scholiast Haribhadra-suri 
to Indian hterature and the reform minated by him m the Jama sect. 
Hanbhadra wrote on ethics, yoga, logic and ntuals, as also wrote 
commentanH^dn older texts, composed story works and reformed 
the Jama church by vehemently opposmg the monks who adopted 
chaitya-vasa (residence in shnnes) or kept money, etc It was not 
an easy task to defeat such a dialecttaan m argument and convert 
him to such an extent that he should take speaal pride m caUmg 
himself YakmI-Mahattara-simu (son of the great Jama nun Yakini)! 
She must have been a genius and must have contributed a good deal 
to the trammg of Haribhadra-sun (died c 720 AX).)^ 

It was not uncommon to find nuns of high calibre and great 
leammg among the Jamas ~G!h nl~SFdh\iu, foFmstan ce. who prepared 
the first copy^YHat monumental allegorical work of Siddharshi, 
the Upamitabhava-pra-pancha-katha, m AX) 905, is addressed by 
Siddharshi himself as the goddess of leammg incarnate* In AD 
1118, m the age of Siddharaja Jayasimha, two nuns, Mahan an da- 
shri Mahattara andY^anmi~Vifamati, Actively helped Maladhan 
H^achandra m the compdsiHdfiTof a lengthy commentary on the 
Visheshavashyaka-bhashya of Jmabhadra In 1350 AX), Guna- 
samnddhi Mahattara composed a Prakrit work entitled the 
Anjana-sundan-chantra 

A woman espeaally aspires to achieve two things — unblermshed 
love towards her husband and success as a mother of good children. 
The affection that a mother bears towards her son is best pictured 
m the story of Kmg Solomon’s justice It is not an easy task for 
a mother to sacrifice her oivn son for an ideal, or wiUmgly to allow 

” Hanbhadra-sun-Prabandha m Prabandha-kosha of Rljashekhara (Singhi Jaina 
Senes) , Life of Hanbhadra-sun m the Prabhavaka-chantra of Prabhachandra (Nimava 
Sagara Press j also Singhi Jama Senes) An earlier account is ai-adable in the un- 
pubhshcd KahSvah of Bhadreshwara-sun 
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him to turn a\\ ay from home and become an ascetic Meghakumara, 
the son of Dbannl and King Shrenika, desired to become a Jama 
a<icctic, and when in spite of great persuasion he refused to change 
his rcsohe, the parents took him to Mahavlra, and the mother 
instnictcd her son to be true to the ideal of a monk and blessed him 
m his new walk of hfc. Greater still was the sacrifice of Pahim, but 
for whose \oluntary sacrifice India would have missed the great 
scholiast and versatile wntcr Hemachandracharya, and the Jama 
sect a great acharya and propagator of the faith. 

In the town of Dhandhuka, north Gujarat, there hved a wealthy 
Jama merchant, Chachiga, whose wife P^ni vras especially pious 
and devoted to the practice of the Jama religion. To them was bom 
a son, Changadeva (or Changadeva) in 1088 AD. It is said that 
before ihc birth of the child, Pahml once dreamt that she had given 
a wish-givmg gem [chmtamam-i atna) to her guru, Acharya Deva- 
chandra. This she narrated to him When the boy w'as five years old, 
PahinT once W'cnt w'lth liim to Devachandra for paying her respects 
to the saint The boy straightw'ay occupied the seat of Devachandra 
himself, whereupon the monk could foicsee w’hatwas to happen, and 
icmmding Pfibim of her dream, asked her to make a gift of her dear 
and only son Changadeva to the Jama church. Her husband w'as 
aw'ay, but aftci some hesitation she rose to the occasion and made 
the precious gift, fearing that if she aw'aitcd the arrival of her 
husTiand, he might not consent to it out of paternal attachment. It 
w as a great ordeal for her, for in addition to her inner conflict, she had 
to i.ilklc her husband, w'ho became wild with rage and tried several 
mc.ms to regain the child, whom Devachandra had wisely removed 
to Cambay, Ultimately, Chachiga also seems to have been peisuaded 
lo gi\c his consent to the initiation of Changadeva, w’ho later became 
famouh as Kali-kala-sarvajiia (omniscient in the Iron Age) Achar}'a 
Htmachandra 

Of a shghily different nature was tlic sacrifice of ShrldcvT, the 
wife of Vimala, minister to BhTmade\a I of Patan. Like PahinT, the 
'iTicaiiKst. of ShrldcsT c.m only he understood if one realizes tliat ever)' 
woman a'^pircs lo attain the culmination of her married life in being 
a mother, lo forego the fulfilment of this birthright for a cause, is 

tlulilrr I tic nf Ucit achondrj, tiJnUittd from German b% Dr Man'ilal Pitcl 
]»('M '*-rf llo" Im\1 
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one of the greatest sacrifices that a woman can mate, and ShrldevI 
was an eminent lady of this type 

Vimala, a great statesman and warnor, was the descendant of 
a family well known for its nches and for the successive mmisters it 
gave to the Chalukyan rulers of AnahiUavada Patan He was once 
appointed governor of the Chandravaia region, which mduded m it 
Mt Abu The lovely city of Chandravan largely appealed to him 
and his learned wife ShrldevT, both of whom were pious, generous 
and great patrons of art and culture Here Vimala met a Jama monk 
under whose mfluence he decided to undertake some rehgious act 
for the atonement of his sms as a warrior and statesman The sage 
advised him to build Jama temples at Abu 

Vimala and ShrldevI had no issue and felt lonely Hence he 
invoked the goddess Ambika to obtam two boons from her — one, 
a male issue and another, help m the construction of a shrine at Abu 
which would be the finest work of art The goddess, pleased with 
his devotion, appeared m person before him, but said that his merit 
{punya) was not so great as to make him worthy of two boons ; so 
he should select the one that he liked. Vimala deaded to give his 
reply the next day after consulting his wife ShrldevI jusdy thought 
that the issue may not be worthy of the father, whde the temple 
would be more lastmg and would bnng happmess in the life hereafter. 
Vimala thereupon chose to erect the temple on Mt Abu, which to 
this day remains one of the most magnificent examples of fine marble 
carving The legend is mixed up with supernatural elements and 
thereby loses much of its histoncal value But it bungs out the 
character of Shridevi, who was a great woman and contnbuted not 
a litde to the greatness of Vimala. 

Such acts of buildmg shnnes, tanks, step-wells, etc or gettmg 
valuable manuscripts copied, done by pious Jama women, make a 
very long hst even from known epigraphs and colophons to several 
works, and speak highly of their cultural activities throughout die 
course of Indian history Notable amongst these was Anupamadevl. 
The accounts of ShrldevI and Anupama show the high status and 
regard accorded to all deserving women by the society of their times. 

In the south, Karnataka saw a number of ladies who promoted 
the cause of the Jama faith, built temples, etc and performed the 
of sallekhana (death by fasting), ivhich is considered an act of 
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the highest ment During the reign of the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna 11, a lady, Jakkiyabbe by name, was appointed Nalgavunda 
(distnct officer) of Nagarkhanda 70, m her deceased husband’s place 
(c 91 1 A D.) Skilled m the art of good government, and faithful to 
the Jama tenets, this fair and brave lady protected Nagarkhanda 70, 
and ultimately thinkin g that worldly pleasures were msipid, died by 
sallekhana 

Attunabbe, the wife of Mallappa, who was the commander of 
the Western Chalukya ruler Tailapa (AD. 973-97), was an ideal 
devotee who had a thousand copies of Ponna’s Shantt Parana made 
at her own expense, besides one thousand five hundred images of 
gold and jewels 

Lakkale, the wife of the celebrated Jama general Ganga Raja, 
IS descnbed in a record as “the lady of pohcy in husmess” and “the 
lady of victory m battle” to her husband Ganga Raja. She erected 
a new Jama shrine at Shravana Belgola me 1118 AD.’^ and was 
a “mme of auspiciousness,” so called on account of her numerous 
gifts of food, shelter, medicme and leammg. The samtly figure of 
ShantaladevT, the queen of the Hoysala kmg Vishnuvardhanadeva 
(c 1123 AD), is eulogized m epigraphic records as an expert in 
singmg, mstrumental music and dancmg, and was also renowned for 
her beauty She also dehghted m makmg gifts of the above kind 
and in the erection of Jama shrines, which earned for her the titles, 
“crest jewel of perfect faith” and a “rampart of the Jama faiths.”*® 


Epigraphica CarnaUca, Vol 7, pp 130-1 

'*Rice, Karnataka Shabdanushasana, Intro, pp 28 £E, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1883, pp 301 ff 

” Epigraphica Camatica, Vol 2, pp 57-8 
Ffptgraphica Camatica, Vol 2, pp fiO, 75 ; Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp 165 ff 
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GREAT WOMEN IN NORTH INDIA 
(c 400 BC TO 1200 AD) 

- In the following pages it is intended to discuss the activities of 
north Indian women who became famous in the fields of pohtics and 
administration, espeaally those who ruled over wide regions, as also 
those who became celebrated for their hterary talents and scholarship 
Unfortunately, even withm these limits it is hardly possible to give 
a complete picture of the achievements of anaent Indian women m 
the present state of our knowledge, on account of the scanty data 
at our disposal. 


1 Women Administrators 


(i) strI-rajya 

Stn-rajya or the women’s kmgdom is often menuoned m Indian 
hterature. The Jaimtm Bharata (Ch 22), for instance, speaks of 
Pramila, queen of the land of the Amazons, who fought with the 
Pandava hero Arjuna Although Pramila is no doubt a mythical 
figure, the existence of stri-rajyas in anaent India is not a mere 
flight of fancy, since it seems to be supported by works such as the 
St-yu-kt of the seventh-centnry Chmese traveller Hiuen Tsang 
Accordmg to this work, to the north of the Brahmapura country m 
the present Kumaon-Garhwal region m the Himalayas, “was the 
Suvamagotra country . . This was ‘the Eastern Woman’s Country,’ 
so called because it was ruled by a succession of women The 
husband of the queen was kmg , but he did not admimster the 
government The men attended only to the suppression of revolts 
and cultivation of the fields ” The statement of the Chmese pilgrim 
seems to be supported by Atkmson’s Himalayan Districts, accordmg 
to which the Nu-wang tribe of Tibet was ruled by a woman who was 
called Pmchin Hiuen Tsang also mentions another stn-rajya, called 
by him ‘the Western Woman’s Country,’ near Lankara m the 
present Baluchisthan region The same country seems to be located 
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in Var^amihira’s Bnhat Samhita m the north-western part of 
Bharatavarsha Unfortunately, nothmg prease is known about the 
administrative and pohucal acuvmes of the women of the tivo 
stri-rajyas of anaent Bharatavarsha, although it is fairly certain that 
at least some of them exercised considerable power in the above 
fields of acuvity 

(n) THE VAKATAKA QUEEN PRABHAVATI GUPTA 

Prabhavatl Gupta was the daughter of the Gupta emperor 
Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditya (A.D 376-414) of north India and 
the agra-maJnshi or chief queen of King Rudrasena II of the Vakataka 
dynasty ruling over wide regions of the Deccan 

Rudrasena II seems to have died before the close of the fourth 
century AD He probably left three sons, viz. Divakarasena, 
Damodarasena and Pravarasena Divakarasena remained the Yuva- 
raja or Crown prmce while his mother ruled the country at least 
for about thirteen years It is usually beheved that the sons of 
Rudrasena II were minors at the time of their father’s death, and 
that Prabhavatl Gupta ruled the kmgdom as regent on behalf of 
the minor Yuvaraja Divakarasena This may or may not be 
the case. 

There is as yet no evidence to show that Divakarasena ever 
ascended his paternal throne as Maharaja. In a later inscription 
dated the nineteenth regnal year of her son Pravarasena 11, she is 
called “mother of the Maharajas Damodarasena and Pravarasena,” 
and is said to have been more than one hundred years old. 
Prabhavatl’s death does not appear to have taken place long before 
455 A D , which is the date of the death of her brother Emperor 
Kumaragupta I 

A charter of Prabhavatl Gupta was issued from the feet of the 
god Ramaginswamin, identified with the deity at Ramtek near 
Nagpur, probably on the occasion of her visit to the holy temple on 
pilgnmage. In it she is described as a devotee of the Lord (i e 
Vishnu) and is credited with the gotra or hneage (viz. dharand) and 
the family designation (i e. Gupta) of her father. Her husband is 
known to have belonged to the Vishnuvnddha gotra Thus Prabha- 
\ an s marriage did not apparently involve the usual change of gotra. 
There is evidence to show that this was not essential m a popular 
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form of ancient Indian marriage, possibly owing to the want of 
sampradana (ceremomal offenng). 

(m) RULING QUEENS OF THE BHAUMA-EARA DYNASTY Oi ORISSA 

In ancient India, wives or daughters of kings did not usually 
succeed to the throne. In the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of ancient 
Orissa, however, although adoption does not appear to have been 
entirely unknown in it, it is really strange that no less than six 
queens adorned the throne on different occasions. The Bhauma-Karas 
ruled over lower Orissa between the ninth and eleventh centuries 

(a) Queen Trtbhuvana-mahadevt I: She was the queen of 
King Lalitahara and the daughter of RajamaUa, a southern Naga 
chief. She is also called Siddhagauri, According to an inscription, 
after the death of King Shubhakara III, his mother Tnbhuvana- 
mahadevi ruled the kingdom for some years during the minonty of 
her grandson. She seems to have assumed the name of Goswamini 
after an lUustnous queen of anaent Onssa beanng ffiat name She 
was a devout worshipper of Vishnu, although the Bhauma-Karas were 
originally Buddhists. 

(b) Queen Tribhuvana-mahadevt 11: She was the wife of King 
Shubhakara IV, the elder brother of King Shivakara m, and ascended 
the throne after the latter. Her real name was PnthwI-mahadevi. She 
claims to have been the daughter of King Swabhavatunga of Kosala, 
and although she was a staunch Vaishnava, she was liberal enough to 
make certain grants in favour of a Shaiva religious establishment 

(c) Queens Gaufi-mahadevt and Dandt-mahadevJ . After the 
death of King Shubhakara V, the Bhauma-Kara throne was occupied 
by no less than four queens successively. It is really difficult to 
understand why none of them adopted a son. The ffirst of these 
four ruling queens was Gaim-mahadevI, wife of Shubhakara V, the 
last known male member of the Bhauma-Kara family. No record 
of the time of Gaurl-mahadevT has as yet been discovered She was 
succeeded by her daughter Dandi-mahadevT, who was a devout 
worshipper of the god Shiva, and ruled at least for about eight years 
Her records bear dates m the years 180 and 187 of the Bhauma-Kara 
era, probably con e<;ponding respectively to 1011 and 1018 AD 
Veiy little IS known of the reign of both the queens 
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(d) Queens Bakula-mahMevt and Dharma-mahMevi Dandi- 
mahadevl was succeeded by hei step-mother Bakula-mahadevI, 
who was bom m the Bhanja family No facts of her reign are 
known 

She was succeeded by Dharma-mahadevI, the wife of her 
husband’s elder brother, Shantikara III She is the last known ruler 
of the Bhauma-Kara family. 

(iv) QUEEN DroDA AND SOME HEROIC LADIES OF KASHMIR 

In the history of Kashmir, the period between 958 and 1003 A D. 
was dominated by the personahty of Queen Didda Here is the only 
mstance in the history of ancient India where we have some details 
of the acuvmes of a female ruler Didda was the daughter of 
Simhara]a, kmg of Lohara, and the grand-daughter of the Shahl 
king Bhima or Bhimapala of Udabhandapura She was married to 
the Kashminan kmg Kshemagupta (950-8 AD) According to 
Kalhana’s Rajaiarangim, a chronicle of Kashmir composed about the 
middle of the twelfth century AD , Didda had so great an influence 
on her husband that the latter “became known by the humiliatmg 
appellation of Didda-Kshema ” Kalhana’s statement is supported by 
the copper corns of Kshemagupta, which bear the legend ‘Di-Kshema,’ 
apparently a contraction of the above name 

After the death of Kshemagupta in 958 A D , his son Abhimanyu 
was raised to the throne under the guardianship of the widowed 
queen mother Durmg Abhimanyu’s rule, Didda caused the downfall 
of the powerful chief imnister Phalguna, who had mcurred her 
displeasure by giving his daughter to Kshemagupta The queen next 
found the powerful nobles Mahiman and Patala conspiring for the 
throne of Kashmir In spite of the great influence they wielded, 
Didda turned them out of the royal palace, and when they rose m 
revolt, she quickly bought off their Brahmana supporters • One of the 
bribed Brahmanas, named Yashodhara, was now made commander- 
m-chief of the Kashminan forces But when Yashodhara displayed 
energy m defeatmg the Shahi kmg Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious 
of his power and accused him of taking money for keepmg the Shahi 
on his throne When an attempt was made to banish Yashodhara 
on this charge, his supporters raised a rebellion and succeeded m 
besiegmg Didda m her palace But she crushed the rebellion with 
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tiie Help of tHe m i ni ster NaravaHana and tHe valiant force known in 
Kashmir history as the Ekangas Kalhana is eloquent on Didda’s 
achievement when he says Those treacherous mmisters who during 
sixty years from the Laukika year 3997 (901-2 AD) onward had 
robbed sixteen kings, from Kmg Gopala to Abhimanyu, of their 
dignity, hves and riches, were qmckly exterminated by the energy 
of Queen Didda ” The grateful queen now made Narav^ana her 
chief councillor with the ode Rajaiiaka But soon she was led to 
beheve that he was trying to usurp royal poiver The mimster fell 
from her grace and ultimately committed suicide Soon afterwards 
Didda was mvolved m a rebelhon of the damaras or the landed rural 
aristocracy Unable to cope vuth the troubles, she now invited 
Phalguna to her side About this time her son Kmg Abhimanyu 
died m 972 A D and was succeeded by his young son Nandigupta 
It was a shock to Didda, who lemamed engaged for about a year 
m buildmg temples, monasteries and cities for acquirmg rehgious 
merit Loose character, however, was a fatal weakness m her, and 
this, coupled with an mordinate desire for power, soon led to a luolent 
reaction, and she had her httle grandsons, Nandigupta, Tribhuvana 
and Bhimagupta, kiUed one after another by employing vitchcraft, 
and then herself ascended the throne of Kashmir in 981 AD 

When she made a low-born favourite named Tunga her chief 
mimster, the other mmisters raised a rebellion under the guidance 
of Prmce Vigraharaja, her brother’s son Vigraharaja mduced the 
influenual Brahmanas of the kmgdom to enter upon a solemn fast 
But the queen bought them off by a judiaous distribution of gold 
amongst them Vigraharaja was then utterly defeated by the 
Kashminan forces under the leadership of Tunga, who next subdued 
Pnthwipala, the rebellious feudatory ruler of Rajapuri, and forced 
the latter to pay tribute Tunga, who v as now made commander-m- 
chief, IS also credited ivith the crushmg of a forimdable rismg of the 
damaras about the close of Didda’s reign 

Didda died in 1003 A D , but before her death she selected her 
brother’s son Sangramaraja of Lohara as her heu to the throne of 
Kashmir, thereby secunng a change of dynasty ivithout any pohtical 
upheaval Scholars have nghtly concluded that, in spite of the 
defects m her character, she was endowed with energy and statesman- 
ship of a very high order 
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Three centuries later, another lady named Ko^adevI adorned the 
throne of Kashmir for a short time about 1338 A D, 

The Rajatarangiiii, which gives the above account of Didda, 
states that the women of ancient Kashmir enjoyed considerable 
freedom Sometimes they not only owned immovable property and 
managed their own estates but often even fought at the head of their 
troops It IS well known to historians that the damaras (the landed 
rural aiistocracy) played a very important part m Kashmirian politics 
But the reference to a daman, i e a female damara, m the 
Rajatarangini (8. 3115) is really very mterestmg for the subject of 
our study The same section of the book (verses 1136-7) speaks of 
a valiant woman named Chhudda who "triumphed over the mal- 
contents with her own and the royal forces”. A leader of the rebels, 
"having made a surprise attack on her, killed her in batde.” 

Similar activities of another heroic woman named Silla (mother 
of Vijaya, who v/as a heutenant of the Kashmirian king Sussala, 
1112-28 AD.) are referred to m verse 1069 of the above section. 
When Kmg Sussala was fighting hard with the rebels, he was on one 
occasion marching with his whole army from Vijayeshwkra to 
Shiinagara Soon after the kmg crossed the Vitasta (Jhelum) with 
the van of the army, the bridge suddenly gave way, and a very large 
body of soldiers was left behind on the other side of the river. These 
abandoned troops were conducted by Silla from Vijayeshwara to 
Devasaras, which seems to have been her fief Soon, however, the 
rebels besieged Devasaras Silla was defeated and killed, and the royal 
troops led by her were dispersed. Unfortunately, the Rdjatatangim 
refers to such facts only madentally, and does not supply us with 
details of the lives of these valiant women fighters of anaent India. 

r 

(v) SOME VALIANT QUEENS 

Besides the ruling queens whose history has been discussed above, 
there are also some others of the same kmd, known to the students 
of Indian history and tradition 

In the course of his Indian expedition, Alexander the Great of 
Maccdon is said to have defeated and killed in 327 B.C. a kmg of 
the modern Swat-Buner region in the North-West Frontier Province, 
whose name is given by the .early European writers as Assakenos 
(Ash^\aka or Ashmaka, indicating the tribe to which the king 
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belonged) This king had his capital at the fonnidable fortress of 
Massaga, situated not very far to the north of the jNlalakand Pass 
According to Curuus, after the death of Assakenos, his mother 
(possibly wife) Kleophis (possibly Knpi) “ruled the city and the 
realm” and defended herself agamst the mvader till she was 
compelled to surrender to the Greek kmg 

In 712 AD, the Arab general Muhammad ibn-QasIm defeated 
Dahir (possibly Dadhiraja), kmg of Smd, who was killed on the 
battle-field of Rawar after puttmg forth a valiant fight agamst the 
Arab invaders D^r s queen Bai (sometimes called LadI or 
Mai) was then besieged by the Arabs m the fortress of Rawar The 
heroic queen vigorously contmued the struggle wth only fifteen 
thousand soldiers m the fort But the Arabs conducted the siege 
with great mtrepidity At last the queen lost aU hopes of defendmg 
herself According to the Chachnamah, she then assembled the 
women m the fort and addressed them m the foUowmg words 
“God forbid that we should owe our hberty to those outcaste cow- 
eaters Our honour would be lost Our respite is at an end, and 
there is nowhere any hope of escape Let us collect ivood, cotton 
and oil , for I thmk we should bum ourselves and go to meet our 
husbands If any wishes to save herself, she may ” The queen and 
the ladies then entered mto a house, where they burnt themselves to 
vmdicate their honour 


2 Poetesses 

In his Kdvya-mimamsa, the celebrated author Rajashekhara 
(c 890-940 AD) says, ‘T^^omen also can be poets hke men Gemus 
IS inherent m persons irrespective of sex differences It is heard and 
seen that pnncesses, daughters of mimsters, courtesans and concubines 
are possessed of extensive knowledge of the shdstras (scnptures) and 
poetic genius ” It is clear from this statement that numerous poetesses 
floimshed m different parts of India m and before the ninth and 
tenth centuries AD Unfortunately, most of their works are lost, 
although specimens of the poems of some of them are found quoted 
by later writers, especially the compilers of anthologies of poems in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Ariother difficulty is that in many cases ve 
know merely the name of a poetess and have no precise informanon 
in regard to her date and place of birth, career and achievements 
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Under the circumstances, it is only possible for us to offer a brief and 
tentative account of the achievements of ancient Indian women m 
the field of literature 

I 

(l) POETESSES QUOTED IN THE SATTASAI 

The Sattasdi, usually called the Gatha-saptashati, is a Praknt 
anthology attiibuted to Hala, a king of the Satavahana family that 
flourished at Praushthana (modern Paithan on the Godavari m the 
Aurangabad district of Hyderabad) between the first century BC 
and the third century A D He probably ruled m the first century 
A D , though his exact date cannot be ascertamed The anthology 
contains seven hundred stanzas, but only about four hundred and 
fifty are common to the different versions of the work The work 
no doubt embodies a large amount of mterpolation of a later date 
But It may be said that the authors quoted m it are not later than the 
seventh or eighth century A D Stanzas of the followmg poetesses 
are found m the Sattasdi Anulakshmi, Asuladdhl, MadhavT, Prahata, 
Reva, Roha, Shashiprabha and BaddhavahT But nothing is known 
about the works from which the stanzas are quoted We are also quite 
ignorant as to the particular regions where the poetesses flourished 

(n) POETESSES KNOWN TO RAJASHEKHARA 

Rajashekhaia adorned the courts of the Gurjara-Pratah^a king 
Mahendrapala I (c 885-908 AD), his son Mahipala I {c 914-45 AD) 
and the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja I (first half of the tenth century). 
The active period of his life may therefore be assigned roughly to 
c 890-940 A D An exceptionally accomphshed woman named 
Avantisundari,' who was born in the Chahamana or Chauhan family, 
was the wife of Rajashekhara It has been suggested that Avanti- 
sundarl was the same as Sundara, for whose benefit her brother 
Dhanapala composed the Prakrit dictionary entitled Paiyalachchhi 
in 972-3 A D But there is nothing to support this identification 

Avantisundari’s views are thnce quoted by Rajashekhara m his 
Kavya-mlmanisa, while his Prakrit drama entitled Karpura-maTijan 
is stated definitely to have been staged at her request Three of her 
Prakrit stanzas are quoted by Hemachandra (1088-172 AD) m 
his DesJii namamola to illustrate the meanings of certam Praknt 
expressions as used in the works of the poetess These facts show' 
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beyond doubt that Avantisundari was recognized as a rhetoiician and 
poetess of outstanding merit Unfortunately, none of her works has 
so far been disco veied 

Some verses attnbuted to Rajashekhara m Jalhana’s Sukti- 
muktavall (1258 AD) speak of the following poetesses Shila- 
bhattanka, Vikatanitamba, Vijayanka of Kamata (the Kannada- 
speakmg area), PrabhudevT of Lata (Gujarat) and Subhadra Of these 
the KainatT poetess Vijayanka is described as Sarasuatl incarnate 
and as a peer of Kalidasa m the Vaidarbhl style of composmon She 
is sometimes identified with the poetess Vijja, otherwise called Vidya 
(Vidyavatl), Vijjaka, Bijjaka, etc , whose poems find a place in most 
of the Sanskrit anthologies She is further identified with Vijaya- 
bhattarika, queen of the early Chalukya pnnce Chandraditya, who 
flourished about the middle of the seventh century A D 

Shlla-bhattarika is placed by Rajashekhara side by side with 
B^a as havmg the merit of wntmg m a type of the Panchall 
style of composition, m which sound and sense clann equal honour 
This estimate is fully jusafied by her verses quoted in the anthologies 
The expression ‘Bhattarika’ attached to her name shous that Shila 
was a queen This is no doubt supported by her repoited assoaauon 
with Bhojaraja, who was apparently a kmg It is possible that stanzas 
of the same Bhojaraja have been quoted in the Kavindra-vachana- 
samuchchaya, compiled about the begmnmg of the eleventh century 
AD This Bhoja seems to be no other than the famous Guijara- 
Pratihara monarch of that name, who ruled from the city of Kanauj 
m c 836-85 AD Thus Shila-bhattanka was probably a queen of 
Kmg Bhoja I of Kanauj Many of her verses aie found m the 
anthologies 

A number of Vikatamtamba’s verses have been quoted m 
the anthologies One of these is found m Anandavardhana’s 
Dhwanyaloka, composed in Kashmir about the middle of the ninth 
century Thus the poetess flourished m a period not later than the 
first half of that century Accordmg to a tradition recorded m the 
Shnngara-prakasha of Bhoja (eleventh century), the Paramara king of 
Malwa, Vikatanitamba was a punarbhu, that is, a widow who married 
a second time It is said that the husband (whether the first oi the 
second one is not certain) of this highly qualified poetess was a big 
fool who wrongly pronounced words Although this may be 
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considerably exaggerated, it is not improbable that the poetess was 
really unsuitably matched 

Nothing IS known about the Lapf poetess Prabhudevi, but a 
stanza of Subhadra is quoted m Vallabhadeva’s SubhashitavaU, 
probably of the fifteenth century, at least in its present form. 

Rajashekhara’s Karpura-mafijan mentions Tnhhuvana-saraswati 
as the elder sister of Mahitala-saraswatif. She may be the poetess of 
that name, two of whose stanzas have been quoted m the Sadukti- 
karndmrita compiled by ShrTdharadasa in 1206 A.D. m Bengal. 
A stanza of a poetess named Sita, which is often found m the 
anthologies, is for the first time quoted by Rajashekhara in his 
Kdvya-mimamsa. The poetesses Tribhuvana-saraswati and Sita 
therefore flourished before the middle of the tenth century , but no 
further mformation is available about them. 

There are some other poetesses who are not specifically men- 
tioned m the extant works of Rajashekhara, though, from other 
available evidence, they appear to have flourished m a penod earher 
thaa the middle of the tenth century. Some of these poetesses will 
be discussed m the following section 

(m) POETESSES KNOWN FROM OTHER SOURCES 

The Sharngadhara-paddhati (1363 A.D.) quotes a verse from an 
earlier author of uncertain date named Dhanadadeva. This verse 
makes eloquent mention of the achievements of “Shila, Vijja, Manila 
Moiika and others” as poetesses of distinction. Of these, Shila seems 
to be no other than Shila-bhattarika, dealt with in the previous 
section Vijja, called by a host of other names, is also known to have 
flourished before Rajashekhara One of her stanzas is found quoted 
in the Abhidha-vritti-matrika of Mukula, who was the son of KaUa^a, 
a contemporary of King Avantivarman (855-83 AD) of Kashmir. 
Her stanzas have been quoted m most of the anthologies beginning 
with the Kavtndra-vachana-samuchchaya The well known verse 
Nilotpala-dala-shyamam Vt]]akam mamajanata, 

Vrtthaiva Daridinapyuktam sarva-shukla Saraswati. 

— “Without knowing me, Vijjaka, dark like the petal of a blue lotus, 
vainly has (the poet) Dandm said that the goddess of learning is 
all-white ” — is attributed by some anthologies to jhe poetess herself, 
although some writers read tarn (her) m place of mam (me) and assign 
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It to a different author Whoever may be the author of the verse m 
question, it shows that Vijjaka flounshed after Dandm, who may be 
assigned to the first half of the seventh century AX). Thus she may 
be roughly placed m the latter half of the seventh or in the eighth 
century It is difficult to determme which part of India was adorned 
by the poetess, though, as we have seen above, some scholars are 
mchned to think that she belonged to the south. 

Of Manila and Monka httle is known But some of their 
stanzas are quoted m Jalhana’s SukU-muktavali (1258 AD) It is 
therefore difficult to determine whether these two poetesses fall withm 
the scope of our penod 

The Kavtndra-vachana-samuchchaya quotes some stanzas of 
another poetess named Bhavadevi, otherwise called BhavakadevI or 
Bhavakadevi Her stanzas are similarly quoted m the Sadukti- 
kamdmnta (1206 AX)) But nothing further is known about her 

A poetess named Phalguhastmi, although she finds no place m 
the Kamndra-vachana-samuchchaya, flounshed considerably before 
the eleventh century Some of her stanzas are found in later 
anthologies like the Sharngadhara-paddhati , but a part of one of 
her stanzas is found quoted m the Kavydlamkara-sutra-^ntti of 
Vamana, who was a minister of Kmg Jayapida (779-813 AX) of 
Kashmir Thus the poetess must have flounshed before the end 
of the eighth century But nothing more is known about her. 

The Sadukti-karnamnia quotes a verse under the jomt author- 
ship of Chand^avidya, Wkramaditya and K^dasa, thus making 
a poetess named Chandalavidya a contemporary of Kahdasa, who 
flounshed at the court of the Gupta Vikramadityas m the fourth and 
fifth centunes AD In the present state of our knowledge, however. 
It is difficult to determme the genumeness of the tradition regardmg 
the existence of a poetess of the above name in the age of the 
imperial Guptas 

A verse assigned by some of the later anthologists to a 
poetess named Jaghanachapala is found in the Kavtndra-vachana- 
samuchchaya and other works without any reference to its author. 
The fact that the stanza is composed m the metre bearmg the same 
name, however, suggests that the name of the poetess is a fabncanon 

of later nnters The real author of the verse is unknown 

The Sharngndhara-paddhati quotes two stanzas believed to be 
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jointly composed by the poet Bilhana and the Rajakanya or prmcess, 
otherwise known as Shashikala or Chandrakala 

Verses of a poetess named Saiaswatl have been quoted in the 
anthologies beginnmg with the Sadukti-karnamrita (1206 AJD) 
But that she lived m an earher age is mdicated definitely by the 
quotation of one of her stanzas by Bhoja m his Saraswatl-hantha- 
hharana about the nuddle of the eleventh century 

Accordmg to some scholars, a work entitled Rajashekhara- 
charita, beheved to be composed m the first quarter of the eleventh 
century, is said to mention the poetesses named KamaMa, Kanaka- 
vahi, Sunanda, Lahtangi, Madhnr^gi and Vunal^gi Of these, the 
last three are said to have hailed from M^wa But the similar 
formation of the names renders their existence extremely doubtful, 
especially m view of the fact that they are not knorni from any other 
source We have doubts about the gemuneness of the tradition 
ascnbed to the Rajashekhara-charita 

Unfortunately, the works from which the stanzas of the poetesses 
named above have been quoted, are all lost, and it is impossible to 
judge from the meagre specimens the value of their contribution to 
literature It must be admitted that there is not much vanety m 
the verses, inasmuch as they are concerned in most cases with 
conventional erotic topics But there are cases wherein we feel the 
tender and touching note of the heart of a woman. 

(rv) SOME WOMEN SCHOLARS OF TRADITION 

There are some traditions, recorded or floatmg, regardmg the 
existence of women scholars in different parts of India. But, m most 
cases, they are not only unsupported by any evidence worth the name 
but are also often opposed to known facts of history 

The celebrated astronomer and mathematician Bhaskara flour- 
ished in Maharashtra m the twelfth century. One of the famous 
mathematical ivorks of Bhaskara is the Uildvati There is a tradi- 
tion that this ivork was actually composed by a widowed daughter 
of Bhaskara, whose name was Lilavati We have also a story how 
Bhaskara failed to determine the auspicious moment for the celebra- 
tion of his daughter s marriage owing to a defect in the ghaft-yantra 
(an instrument for measuring time) caused by a small stone that had 
fallen into it from an ornament worn by Lalavatl It is not unlikely 
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that Bhaskara had a daughter named Lllavati who was a keen student 
of mathematics and astronomy , but there is certamly no reason to 
beheve that Bhaskara was not the author of the Lilavati The false 
tradiuon regardmg the authorship of the work has apparendy devel- 
oped out of the fact that the problems set m the Lilavati are 
addressed to a girl, often by expressions like aye bale Lilavati 
(O young Lilavati), although Bhaskara may have actually wntten the 
book for teachmg the subject to his own daughter 

In Bengal there are a large number of popular sayings that are 
attributed to a female astronomer named Khana or probably Kshana- 
vati These saymgs are m old Bengah and relate to astronomy and 
astrology, often with speaal reference to agnculture Tradition has 
it that Khana was the wife of an astronomer named Mihira, who 
was the son of another famous astronomer named Varaha This 
tradition is apparendy fabricated on the basis of the name of the 
celebrated ancient Indian astronomer Varahamihira, who flourished 
in the sixth century A D , but had hardly anythmg to do vath Bengal 
There may have flounshed m ancient Bengal a renowned female 
astronomer named Khana , but nothing genume about her life and 
time is known 

In the traditions that have grown round the lUustnous name of 
Shankaracharya, who was a Nambudiri Brahmana of Malabar and 
is usually believed to have flounshed about the beginning of the 
mnth century AD , there is a story about a great woman philosopher 
of Mithila, — probably named Ubhayabh^ad It is said that in the 
course of his dig-vijaya (journey for controversial victones over vanous 
philosophers and sects) Shankara reached Mithila, where he was 
engaged m a shastnc (scnptural) dispute with, a great local philos- 
opher named Mandana Mishra, who was the husband of Ubhaya- 
bh^ad According to tradition, Shankara defeated Mandana Mishra , 
but his victory was regarded as incomplete, since he failed to accept 
Ubhayabharati’s challenge on a discourse on the Kama-shastra 
(Erotics) Later, however, Shankara is said to have succeeded m 
defeatmg Ubhayabh^ati m a debate, and both the husband and the 
wife were compelled to become followers of the great philosopher 
It IS difficult to determme the genumeness of the tradition regardmg 
Ubhayabh^ad and similar tradinons about other women scholars 
beheved to have flounshed m different parts of India. 
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GREAT WOMEN IN SOUTH INDIA 
(c 400 B.C. to 1300 A.D 

1 Saints and Mystics 

The earliest recorded references (c second century BC to 
fourth century A D ) to Buddhist women mystics and devotees are 
found m the mscriptions from the rock-cut chaitya halls and vtJmras 
(monastcnes) in western India and from the monuments m Amara- 
vdti and Nagarjunikonda m the Guntur district Inscnptions of a 
slightly later period (from the seventh century AD) from Shravana 
Belgola in Mysore and the Taiml country mdicate the existence of 
an influential sisterhood of Jama nuns with monastic estabhshraents 
spread practically all over the south. We know very little about 
them , they are mere names to us Among them, however, two 
stand out proimnently — Gunamatl, the motiber of the celebrated 
Jama monk Ajjanandi, and Pattma Kuratti,' who had a large circle 
of disciples 

In the Tamil epics of the ^ostShangam period, abbesses and 
nuns are among the leading characters Though essentially creations 
of the poets’ unagmation, they nevertheless portray some features of 
contemporary rehgious life One prominent Hindu mystic who 
Uved before the sixth century was Awai, a bnef account of whose 
life wiU be found m a subsequent section of this chapter 

The theistic movement that swept over south India from about 
the fifth century and grew in strength from the seventh, produced 

•Taking the establishment of the Sultanate in Delhi in AD 1206 as the beginning 
of a ncH epoch in the history of north India, Chapter XTV covers the accounts of the 
great women in north India up to AJD 1200 In the south, the dividing time has to 
be advanced by about a century The Chola empire came to an end only in AD 1279 
Madura was under Pandyan rule even in the first quarter of the fourteentli century 
In A D 1300 Ballala III Hoysala and Pratapanidra H Kakatlya vvere still ruling The 
establishment of the empire of Vijayanagar in AD 1336 marks ' the beginning of a 
new epoch in the south, politicallj and culturally Accordingly this chapter on the 
great women in south India takes the reader up to A.D 1300 

* Kuratti is feminine for kuratiar (Santknt, gum) 
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a large number of samts and mystics both of the Shaiva and 
Vaishnava persuasions, among whom were some illustrious women 
Another aspect of this revival is represented by Kum^a and 
Shankara Sarasavanl, vife of Mandana hfishra, a follower of 
Kumania, who later became a disaple of Shankara, was another 
great woman of the age 

Tilakavati Tilakavati and Mangaiyarkarashi are tkvo women 
mysucs menaoned m the Tiruttondar Puranam,^ whose hfe of dedi- 
cation to God mspired their dear ones and changed their spiritual 
oudook She flourished about the 7th century AD. 

Tilakavati, a ivoman of the Vellala commimity was betrothed to 
Kahppagai, a soldier, who immediately after went to war and died 
m action Tilakavati refused to wed any other, and hvmg the life 
of a nun, spent her days m the service of the Lord m the temple 
of Shiva at Tiruvadigai Her brother Manmikki, whom she 
tenderly brought up, embraced the Jaina faith This was a great 
blow to Tilakavati, as she was an ardent Shaiva devotee She prayed 
to the Lord to change her brother’s mmd, and when Manmikki 
had acute cohc, which the Jamas were unable to cure, she persuaded 
him to pray to Shiva When he entered the temple and stood before 
the sanctum, he burst forth mto song and praised the glory of the 
Lord He was later knovm as Appar or Tirunavukkarashar, and 
was hailed as one of the four greatest of the Shaiva samts He owed 
his spiritual emmence to Tilakavati, whom posterity honoured by 
mstaUmg her image m a shrme in the temple at Tmivadigai. 

Mangaiyarkarashi ^ By about the sixth century, Jamism had 
become predominant m the south The rulers of the leadmg States 
professed that rehgion, and Jama monks, who were royal gurus and 
advisers, exerased great influence over the pohtical hfe of the 
country Arikesari Parankusha Maravarman, popularly known as 
Kun Pandya, who ruled m Madura m the seventh century, w'as a 
Jama and was surrounded by Jama monks in his court His queen 
Mangaiyarkarashi, a Chola princess, and his chief minister Kula- 
chchnai were Shaivas, and it pained them that the kmg neglected 

’That IS, The Purana of the holv sen^nts of God.’ The prefix Uru is TamiL 
for shfi The book is popularly known as Penya (great) Puranam 
’That IS, ‘queen among women’ 
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tKe \\orship of Sundaresha,'* the tutelary deity of the Pandyas They 
invited Saint Sambandar to Madura, Ayho converted the Pandya 
to the Shaiva faith Mangaiyarkarashi, whose virtues and piety 
Sambandar has extolled m his songs, is honoured as one of the 
Nayanars 

Karatkkal Ammatyar Posterity knows this samt only by the 
name of Karaikkal Ammaiy^ (the Mother belonging to Karaikkal), 
but her real name was Pumtavati A daughter of a rich Vaishya, she 
married a merchant and hved at K^aikkal Of a devout nature 
from her early childhood, her thoughts were ever centred upon the 
feet of Shiva, but she did not fail to discharge her duties to her 
husband. 

One day she fed a Shaiva mendicant who asked for alms, and 
gave him one of the two mangoes that her husband had given her 
The husband, who came home some time later, was served with 
the remaming one in his breakfast When he asked for the other 
one, tlie virtuous wife did not know what to do Loath to cause 
her husband disappointment, she prayed to the Lord m her difficulty, 
and found in the cupboard another mango, which she joyfully 
offered to her husband The fruit was a divine gift, and had a 
flavour and sweemess that no fruit from the finest orchard could 
ever have The bewildered merchant asked her how she got it, and 
when the story was related, he could hardly beheve it, and asked 
her to get him another such The lady again prayed to Shiva, and 
another fruit appeared The mei chant reahzed that his wife was 
no ordinary woman, but a samt worthy of reverence, with whom it 
would be a sin to have worldly relations. He left his house and 
went to the Pandya country, where he took another wife He 
had a daughter by her, whom he named Pumtavati after his 
first ivifc 

^Vhcn the Ammaiyar learned the whereabouts of her husband, 
she went to him and begged him to let her live with him. The 
merchant, his second wife and their daughter prostrated themselves 
at her feet and declared that she was a goddess This snapped all 
family ties, and the Ammaiyar renounced the world and became a 
uaUdcrmg nUn. She prayed that her beauty might vanish and her 

‘Tlic name of Shn.a in the temple of Madura 
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form become bideous so that it might not attract the men who sa\^ 
her At the end of her wandermgs, she reached Tiruvalangadu, 
where she spent the rest of her hfe singing the glory of Lord 
Shiva 

Her songs are the melhfluous outpourmg of a heart full of 
divme love All aspects of Shiva, terrible and bemgn, appealed to 
her, and ve get an msight into the nature of her realization in one 
of her hymns, where she proclaims that “to one who is full of love 
for God, the eternal Lord Hara, the origmator of the um^^erse, will 
reveal Himself m the heart as a flame of bnlhant light” It was 
immaterial to her whether Nilakantha (the blue-throated Shiva) 
removed her afflicuons and showed her the path to salvauon or not , 
she was sure her heart would ever enshnne Him ® 

Samt Sambandar, who lived m the seventh century, recalls m 
his hymns the memory of the Ammaiy^, who must therefore have 
hved before his tune She is one of the sixty-three Shaiva saints, 
and her songs are mcluded m the eleventh book iTirumtirai) of the 
canomcal hterature of Tamil Shaivism 

Kodai (Andal) Vishnuchitta, bettei knovn as Periyalvar (the 
great Alvar),® was a Brahmana of ShrmUiputtur, who estabhshed a 
name for scholarship by defeatmg rival controversiahsts m the court 
of ShiT Vallabha Pandya at Madura He practised vatsalya-hhava 
(the attitude of lookmg upon God as child), identified himself vath 
Yashoda, the foster-mother of Krishna, and often lost himself m the 
contemplauon of the childish pranks and youthful sports of Krishna 
He reared an extensive flower garden and occupied his time making 
garlands for the deity m the local temple 

One mormng when he went round his garden, he saw a child 
of radiant beauty lying on a ttdasi (holy basil) bed He took her 
home and brought her up as his daughter He called her Kodai 
(Sanskritized mto Goda) and lavished all his affection on hei 
Young Kodai soon estabhshed such a mastery over hei father’s 
heart that the neighbours gave her the apt name Andal (ruler) She 
imbibed her father’s devouonal feivour, and dedicated herself body 

‘ Arbuiatiruvaiidadi, a collecuon of her hymns 

‘ Ahars are the ttvelte Vaishnata saints, the compilation of whose h\Tnns, about 
Uiousand in number, is known as the Dit^yu-Prchciudhovi and is giien the status 
of the Vedas Penjahar flourished in the ninth centun’ 
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and soul to Ranganatha (Vishnu) She declined to wed any mortal ; 
Ranganatha alone was the object of her love And every day 
she adorned herself vith the garlands of many-hued flowers that 
her father had patiently made for the deity She then stood before 
a mirroi, dyed her lips and put on a ulaka (tapering mark between 
the eyebrows) of musk Was 'she not worthy of the hand of Krishna? 
—she icpeatedly asked heiself She then restored the garlands to 
the basket, which later hei unsuspecting fathei carried to the temple 
m time foi the daily divine service One day Vishnuchitta surprised 
her in her toilette, and w^as horiified that his daughter should be 
guilty* of such sacrilege He cast aside the gai lands, culled fresh 
flowers and offered them in the temple. That night the Lord 
appeared m his dream and expostulated with him for throwing away 
the garlands worn by Kodai, which were dear to Him being fragrant 
w'lth the pure devotion of her unsullied heart Vishnuchitta then 
realized the greatness of his daughter, whom posterity has fondly 
named Shudtkkoduttanachchiyar (‘the lady who offered flowers after 
wearing them herself) 

As years passed, Kodai foigot hei surroundings and lived in a 
w'orld of her imagination Shrlvilliputtui was to her Gokula, where 
Krishna lived in his boyhood, and its temple the palace of the prince 
of cowherds , she was a gopi (milkmaid of Viindavana), and often 
stood hand m hand with Muralldhara (Kiishna holdmg the flute) 
A co\cit glance at his face, and her eyes weie full of the intoxica- 
tion of his channs His words — what magic was m them I She 
was not herself, so utterly captivated were her senses If he was 
not to be seen by her side, there fell a gloom m her heart. She 
would address a cuckoo perched on a branch wdth its companion ' 
“Thou, sw'eet cuckoo, thou art m the company of thy beloved, canst 
thou not call my beloved to my side?” She W’ould reward the bird 
for this service she said, by sendmg her pet parrot to play with it 
Such outpourings of the soul of Kodai caught in the meshes of divine 
lo\e constitute the Ttrumoh 

To win her divine lover, Kodai underwent the hardship of vows 
and penances, one of which was a thirty-day long vow m the Tamil 
month A'largah (Margashirsha, December-January). Rising before 
d.iwn, amidst the peal of the temple bells and the blow'ing of conchs, 
Kodai and her companions, passing for Vraja maidens, bathed and 
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decked, assembled m the temple and rendered service The thirty 
songs of this vow that Kodai sang, called T-iruppavai, are amongst 
the most chaiming devouonal lyrics of Tamil hterature 

Kodai’s mtoxication was full to the brim , she had reached the 
height of madhura-bhava (the attitude of looking upon God as 
husband, and Vishnuchitta was supremely happy , but hov to wed 
her to the Lord? The Lord again appeared m a dream and directed 
him to brmg Kodai to His holy shrme at Shrirangam Kodai, clad 
in bridal vesture, was duly brought there , she fell mto a trance and 
walked into the sanctum Tradition says that she ivas absorbed 
m the image of Ranganatha Righdy did Vishnuchitta exclaim 
“God-realization came to me through strenuous endeavour and con- 
stant sadhand (practice), but it fell into Kodai’s hands all on a 
sudden like a rich inheritance ” It is the orthodox behef that Kodai 
was an mcamation of Bhu-devI, the consort of Vishnu , her image is 
set up m Vishnu temples m the south The garland of mystic songs 
that she made and offered to her Lord has enriched Tamil poetry 
and has been waftmg its divine fragrance through the ages 

Akka-mahadevi Among the well known Virashaiva mystics, 
of whom there were nearly sixty, Akka-mahadeii or Mahadeiuyakka 
holds a high place Among the hterary women of Karnataka few can 
claim equahty with her She was born (c 1 130) m an ordmary lower 
middle-class faimly at a place called Udutadi It is not surprismg 
that she became even from her infancy a devout foUoiver of 
Shaivism, considermg the fact that her parents were great devotees 
of the Lord Shiva Smce she was very beautiful, Kaushika, the 
chief of her town, desired to marry her But she deaded not only 
not to marry him, because he was not a follower of the Lord Shiva 
but also to renounce the wnrld She therefore became an ardent 
disciple of Basaveshwara, the founder of the Lmgayat cult 

From this time onwards Akka-mahade\'I started givmg out 
many of her sa^ungs, which have become practically aphorisms, 
comparable m quahty to those of Confucius These are of great 
poetical merit, characterized by simphaty of expression, and are 
full of references to the daily cares, turmoils and tribulations that 
beset our hves Every one of them ends with tlie wnrd Chenna- 
Malhk^jima, the god of her devotion To show' the umversahty 
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of these Kannada sayings, which number over a thousand, one of 
them is translated below. 

'Listen, O Lord Chenna-Mallijkarjuna ^ Haiong been born m 
this world, we must be calm 'without being angry m mmd, if praises 
or censures are heaped on us Will it do to be afraid of vild beasts 
after having constructed our house on the top of a mountam? Will 
It do to be afraid of waves and foam after having built our house 
on the sea-shore? Will it do to be shy of sound after having made 
our home m the middle of the market-place?” 

She IS also the author of the followmg rehgious works 
(1) Y oganga-tnvidhi, (2) Srishtiya Vachana and (3) Akkagala Pithike 

Endently she was so popular that after her demise, a work was 
wiitten about her entitled Mahddeviyakkana Purdna, i e the story 
of Mahadeinyakka 

It IS said that towards the close of her life she went to Shrlshaila 
to worship her favourite deity Chenna-Mallikarjuna and eventually 
died there (c 1 166 AD) 

2 Pious Devotees 

Saints who rise to the heights of mysticism are always few , the 
generahty of devotees were content with rehgious observances 
[charyd) and rites {knyd)-, which usually took the form of making 
gifts to godly men, diggmg tanks and w^eUs and building temples 

The builders of the early Buddhist sbrmes have recorded their 
names Among them w'ere three women 

The stupa m Amaravatl on the right bank of the Krishna near 
Guntur was first built about 200 BC Later, m the second half of 
the second century A D , with the advent of Mahayamsm, it under- 
went a complete reconstruction and became perhaps the largest stupa 
of the nme The kings professed brahmmism, but their queens 
were often Buddhists who contiibuted to the erection of the group 
of supcib monuments both here and at Nag^junikonda, a few miles 
up the river 

Rangapatdkd . The era round about AD 600 marks an 
important epoch in the poliDcal and cultural history of south India 
It was largely influenced by the renascent cults of Hinduism shaped 
by die Valshna^a and Shaiva saints Along with these rehgious 
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movements started a new evolution m temple architecture. The old 
buildings m wood, bnck and mortar gave place to structures m 
stone, rock*cut and monolithic temples and all-stone vwidncts ^mam 
portions). What is now knonn as the Kadasanatha temple at 
Kanchi constituted the tout dc fotcc in the temple architecture of 
this period In raismg this temple one of the queens of Pallava 
Rajasimha, Rangapat^a, took a notable share, as we know from 
a Sanskrit mscription m it She belongs to the seventh century. 

Semhiyan-mahadem The Chola kmgs raised temples to Shiva 
along the banks of the Kaverl Gandaraditya, who ruled m the first 
half of the tenth century, was a samdy ruler, and his devotional 
h)Tnns collected m the Tiruvishatppa are included m the Shaiva 
canonical hterature His queen Sembiyan-mahadevi was a Malwa 
prmcess Widowed early m life, Mahadevi scorned all sense-pleasures, 
developed a devotional frame of mmd and spent her wealth m 
renovatmg or buildmg temples m different places and m other works 
of chanty. 

Countless are the bronze images representmg the different 
aspects of Shiva that she consecrated m the temples She made a 
gift of lands to the temples, as also jewels of every description and 
of enormous value and hundreds of gold, silver and copper vessels 
Other endowments relate to the feeding of Biahmanas employed to 
chant the Vedas in the temples, and to the mamtenance of musiaans 
and other artists 

Mahadevr had grown old when Rajaraja I came to the throne 
She then enjoyed a pnvileged position as the emperor’s venerable 
grand-aunt Rajaraja honoured her memory by buildmg a pubhc 
hall at Tirumukkudal named after hei 

Kundavai Another great temple-builder among Chola queens 
was Kundavai, the elder sister of Rajaraja I Her father Sundara 
Chola Purantaka II was a very just and upnght kmg Her mother 
Vanavan-mahadevI was a Malayara^ prmcess, who performed san 
at her husband’s death Kundavai married Vandyadeva, chief of 
the country round about Brahmadesham At Rajarajapuram (now 
called Dadapuram), situated 'withm this area, she built a ^ ishnu 
temple, a Shiva temple and a Jama temple, to all of which she ma e 
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costly presents. In Turums-lsi; 3. grest Jams centre m tlie Soutli 
Arcot district, she also consecrated a shnne to one of the Tirthankaras 
She founded a free hospital at Tanjore, and set apart extensive lands 
for Its maintenance. 

Kundavai spent the last years of her hfe mth her nephew 
Rajendra I in the palace at Palaiyarai, where she died m A D 1019 
in the seventh year of the latter’s reign. 

Kunkuma-mahadevi . In the Kannada country, the home of 
the Chalukya style of architectiure, among the early temple-builders 
and philanthropists, we may mention Kunkuma-mahadevi, the 
younger sister of the Chalukya Vijayaditya (AD 696-733) She 
constructed a large Jama temple (Jma-bhavana) at Pungere (modem 
Lakshmeshwar, Dharwar district, Bombay State), which became 
famous She induced her brother to donate a village to a Brahmana 
She also performed the ceremony of Hiranya-garbha, which involved 
m her case such cosdy presents as elephants and chariots 

From one of the inscnptions we learn that she was the wife of 
the brave and generous Alupa kmg Chitrav^ana, who ruled over 
Banavasi and extended the Chalukya power 

Loha-mahadevi Loka-mahadevI, the prmcipal queen of the 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya II of Badami, budt the temple of 
Lokeshwara (now known as the Virupaksha temple), at a place 
called Pa^tadakal (Bijapur district, Bombay State) In recognition 
of the skill chsplayed in its construction, she exempted the entire 
class of builders of that district from pa^onent of certain taxes. 
Ananda K Coomaraswamy calls this temple “one of the noblest 
structures in India ” She also conferred on the musicians and dancers 
igandharoas) a number of privileges One of these, by name Achala, 
seems to have founded a new school of dancing. 

Danachmtamoni Attimahhe . In the last quarter of the tenth 
century A.D , vhen the Chalukyan emperor Taila II was ruling, 
there lived a lady who vv'as destined to become famous as Dana- 
chintamani Attimabbc She was bom in a family of learned men 
Her father iMallapayya, a general, was a great scholar, a reputed 
astrologer, an excellent teacher of archery and a patron of learning. 
She and her sister Gundamabbe were married to hlagadcva, com- 
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mander-in-chief of the Chaliikyan armies and son of Dhallapa, the 
prime minister 

In one of his master’s campaigns, Nagadeva was killed, and 
his second wife performed sati Attimabbe was persuaded not to 
follow her sister’s example, because her son Anmgadeva was sdll 
veiy young 

She was a devout follower of Jaimsm, and was responsible for 
Its spread durmg that period of its dechne For this purpose she got 
prepared a thousand manuscript copies of the Shaiitinatha Purana, 
a Jama rehgious work written by a court poet called Ranna Her 
generous help enabled the poet to write a highly important book on 
Jainism entitled Apia Purana She was held in high esteem by 
the atizens of the Ch^ukyan empire and even by Emperor Taila 
himself A number of miracles are attributed to her. 

That her title of Danachintdmani (unstmtmg donor) was well 
merited, is evident from the fact that she gave away one thousand 
and five hundred golden images of Jma set with precious stones 
From two mscriptions of A D 1007 foimd at Lakkundi (near Gadag) 
of the Dharwar district, we learn that she was responsible for the 
construction of a number of Jama hastis (temples), for the mamte- 
nance of one of which she gave away a viUage named Suruki 

Rebhaladevi Outside the royal famihes also, there were 
people who constructed temples and msntuted chanties Towards 
the close of the eleventh century, durmg the reign of the Ch^ukya 
king Tribhuvanamalladeva (Vikramaditya VI), a hrahmm lady 
called Rebbaladeiu earned a great reputation for bufldmg a temple 
to Keshavadeva at her birthplace, Huvina-Hadgah, in the Bellary 
district (Madras State), which was noted for its Vedic lore She was 
the wife of a brave general called Ravideva, who was also very 
charitably disposed 

Besides donating enough land for the service of the deit}% 
RebbaladevI estabhshed a feeding-house for brahmms She was a 
mme of dharma (piety) and ivell versed m leammg and m the fine 
arts, and was universally respected 

Shdntala Under the mfluence of Ramanuja, Kmg Bittiga 
Hoysala changed his Jama faith for Vaishnavism and assumed the 
name of Vishnuvardhana His queen Shantala, however, remained 
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a Jama Her father was a Shaiva and her mother a Jama A lovely 
woman of lemarkable mtelhgence and strong will, she was an 
expert in music, dancmg and other fine arts In A D 1123 she built 
a temple ^vith a tank and garden for Shanti Jina at Shravana Belgola, 
the holiest of Jama places m the south, and endowed a village to 
meet the cost of daily worship and the feeding of ascetics Her 
faith did not stand in the way of her close associauon with her 
husband in his chanties. Vishnuvardhana’s temples at Beltir are 
among the finest specimens of Hoysala art, and the image of Keshava 
that he set up is a masterpiece. Equally remarkable is another 
image of Vishnu that Shantala got consecrated Shana-grama, a 
village which the king gave her, she set apart for learned brahmms 
She is praised in the inscriptions as the ‘upholder of the four faiths’ 
(Vaishnava, Shaiva, Jama and Buddhist) 

She died in A D 1 131 at Shivaganga, and her sorrowmg mother 
performed sallekhana (death by fasting) at Shravana Belgola 

3 Poetesses 

The cultuie of the ancient Tamils is mirrored in the anthologies 
that constitute the literature of the Shangam period^ We gathei 
from these poems the names of kings and chiefs, and of the bards 
who extolled their achievements m love and wai Among the poets 
were some princes and princesses 

Adt Mandi and VeUi Vtdi Adi Mandi, a daughter of Karikala 
Chola, mamed A^an Atti, a Chera prince The prince, who one 
day uent to bathe in tlie Kaverl, did not return, and no trace of 
him could be found The pnneess ran along the river bank calling 
out his name in her anguish until she reached the sea-shore, where 
she saw a vision of him as emerging from the waves. 

Her poetry reflects the poignancy of a uoman separated from 
her beloved. Kannaki, the heroine of the Shilappadtkai antj mentions 
six Muuous i\omcn ^^ho, unable to bear the loss of their lovers, pined 
and died, and Adi Mandi is second in that list 

Equally cxpie<?sivc of the pathos of the parting of true lovers 
aic the songs of Vclh Vfdi, another poetess of this age 

'Irom the Cltrt‘.tnn cn till ibotit the fourth century AD. 
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Puda Pandya’s Queen Two hymns are attributed to a queen 
of Puda (Bhuta) P^dya who, nomthstandmg the entreaues of the 
elders immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her lord “The woes 
of widowhood and life without my beloved/’ she sang, “are the 
terrible fire from which I run away, while the flames of the funeral 
pyre of my beloved beckon to me like a .cool and refreshing brook 
studded with lotus blossoms ” 

Angavai and Shengavai One of the hymns m the Pur am 
coUecuons was sung by two sisters Angavai and Shengavai, daughters 
of Vel Pm, a chieftam, great alike as warrior and patron of letters 
“An unconquerable hero, he fell a victim to foul treachery, and his 
orphaned girls were exiled from their home The hymn is an 
exquisite pen-picture of their suffermgs m their exile, presented m 
sharp contrast to their past life of affluence and luxury m their 
palace at Parambunad 

Avvai The professional bards of ancient Tamil land came 
from the lower classes of soaety. They formed a distmct class 
called the panar (from pan, a piece of music) Perhaps the greatest 
person of this class was Awai, whose name has become synonymous 
with wisdom Tradition ascribes to her a strange parentage — a 
Brfflimana father and a low caste mother brought up m a Brahmana 
family Her poetic talents were first discovered by Buda, a petty 
chieftam of Pulvelur on the Pennar She then hved for many years 
m the court of Nedumm Amji, the Adigaiman chief of Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri), who held her m such esteem that he entrusted to her 
an embassy to the chief of Tondaiimandalam The heroic death of 
her patron, the Adigaiman, immersed her m gnef , and she con- 
tinued to five m Tagadur for some years more to console his son 
Elmi For vigom and depth of feelmg her odes to the Adigaiman 
are second to none m the Puram collections 

Leaving Tagadur, she wandered through the Chera country, 
honoured ahke by prmce and peasant She attended the Rajasuya 
sacrifice performed by the Chola king Perunarkdh, which drew a 
large assemblage of crowned heads mcludmg the Chera and Pandya 
kings, who paid then homage to Awai In her benedictory odes 
she held up high ideals before the three great monarchs, “the lords 
of the white umbrellas and pennoned chariots shining like the three 
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sacred fires which the twice-bom tend day and night with ceaseless 
vigil, and rulers of this heavenlike country (Tamilnad), belonging 
m truth to the saintly ” These ideals were chanty, succour to the 
needy and protecuon of the people She observed, “Only the good 
deeds that you do now will stand by you at the tune of your death ” 

She then visited the important places m the Chola country and 
went to Tirukovalur (Tirukoyilur), where she persuaded the local 
chief to wed the orphaned daughters of Vel Pari. 

Avvai took her themes from life in the palace and in the 
country farm. The simple pleasures and daily cares of the lowly 
appealed to her even more than the chivalry of heroes and the 
magnificence of prmces Her odes, which are mcluded m the 
principal Shangam collections, the Nartrinai, the Kuruntogai, the 
Nedumiogai and the Pura-nanuru [Puram 400), are a true mirror of 
contemporary Tamil hfe. With a rare economy of words, she creates 
marvellous pen-pictures, and to poetic imagery she adds choice moral 
precepts She is a great exponent of morahty , her pithy aphorisms 
are lisped by Tanul children even today as an mtroduction to Tamil 
poetry and a guide to moral life 

There is an image of Awai in a temple m Tulasiyapattanam 
(Tiruttuiaipundi taluk of the Tanjore district), but more abidmg than 
this are her verses which the Tamil race will contmue to cherish. 

Vcninkuyattt A potter woman of Venni (identified with 
Kovil Vcnni, fifteen miles to the east of Tanjore), who was an eye- 
witness to the sanguinary battle which was fought near her village, 
admires the valour of Karikala Chola, the victor, but does not fail 
to express her sympathy for the vanquished Chera king who expiated 
his cowardice by committing suicide: “O descendant of that 
warrior w'ho, saihng on the wide ocean, compelled the wmds to fill 
the sails of his ship I O Kaiikal-valava, lord of mighty elephants, 
by this Mctory thou hast displayed the greatness of thy valour. . 

Is not he (the foe) e\cn nobler than thee — ^he who, after obtaining 
great celebrity m the world, feels now' the shame of a w'ound m his 
back and fasts unto death on the plain of Venni watered by the 
freshes of the KaverP’’ 

Note the delicacy of touch in the latter part of the ode, which 
exokes sympathy for the fallen foe. 
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Nappashalai Equally delicate in pathos is another 1)tic 
expressive of grief at the destruction of the fair aty of Kariir by the 
impetuous Kibi-valava, another Chola kmg of old 

'‘Thou saon of the Chola Lord who saved 
The dove from woe® — chief of the viTathful hosts. 

Armed i\ath the gleammg darts that work havoc, 

As when a fiery dragon, angry, fierce. 

Bearing five heads, i\uth gleammg poisonous tooth. 

Has 'entered the vast mountamous cavern, where 
The golden creepers tvune, and from the sky 
Fire issues forth and loudest thunderbolt , 

Thou saw’st the lordly aty old, whose kmg 
Was circled round by girded elephants 
There m dark deep moat alhgators congregate 
In the wide waters of the guarded lake 
Are CTOCodiles that fierce m fight 
Dart forth to catch the shadows cast 
By gleam of watchman’s torch at midmght hour 
Its walls hke burnished copper shone 
This seemed not fair to thine eyes , for thou didst 
Work destruction rmghtily, glonous kmg!” 

Nappashalai, who sang the above lync, was a native of 
M^okkam m the south Pandya country Her odes were admired by 
aU the leadmg prmces of the day There is much art m the 
foUowmg ode praismg Killi’s generosity, jusnce and might 

“Descendant of him who to save a dove from gnef entered 
the balance, . gluing in grace was bom mth thee, and 
is not thy pecuhar praise! 

And, when one ponders how thy sires of old destroyed 
the mighty fort suspended m the sky vhich foes dreaded 
to approach — to slay thy foes is not thy pecuhar praise! 

And smce the council of Uraiyur, impregnable aty of the 
vahant Cholas, is the home of Equity , — Justice is not 
thy pecuhar praise' 
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O Valavanl® Swift horseman, whose stout arms are hke 
fortress-bars, whose wreath attracts every eye, how then 
shall I sing thy praise^” 

Nappashalai's ode on the death of KiUi is marked by a quaint- 
ness of conceit in her address to Death 

“If in his mind against thee he were wioth. 

Or if in outward act he showed his rage, 

Or if he touched thee with afflictive hand, 

Thou couldst not have escaped. O Death I 
Thou took’ St great Valavan, entreatmg him. 

Like minstrels, bowang low, with supphant hand, 

Praising, thou didst bear off his hfe, 

Leader of hosts that crowd the glorious field, 

Croivned with gold wreath. Lord of the mighty carl’’^® 

A huntress, a gypsy (Korava) woman and a nurse are among 
the other poetesses whose songs have been collected in the old 
anthologies 

The Shangam w'orks depict the culture of an epocli extending 
for three or four centuries after the Christian era — a culture com- 
posite in character depicting the blending of Aryan ideals ivith 
those of the Tamils. Here we have a picture of the social life of 
the people, their domestic life, quarrels, friendships and jealousies, 
their gods and rituals The poems constitute a unique human 
document , much of their imagery may have been drawn from 
accepted conventions, but those coventions must have been based on 
facts of life. As works of art these poems wall stand comparison 
with the finest specimens of literature m any language To the 
eminent contribution that w'omcn made to the culture of this epoch, 
the above sketches will bear ample testimony 

Women of the Kannada country have distinguished themselves 
m intellectual as well as other pursuits from very early times The 
reputed example of Vijaya-mahadevT or Vijaya-bhattanka, the 
poetess, has been dealt with in the preceding chapter. 

* Vab\-an, thii h, Chob, 

In the iranslatjon of the odec, the present ^vriter lias adopted tho<c of KamkasabUai, 
rT.S* Ai\angar and Pope. 
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Kaiiti Kanti (c AD 1100), the first great Kannada poetess 
so far kilomi, adorned the court of the famous Hoysala king 
Ballala I, who was a great patron of learmng. Nagachandra, nho 
called himself Abhmava (new) Pampa and iias her contemporarv-in 
the same court, thought — and others also did the same about him — 
that he had the abihty to wnte as ably as the first Kannada poet 
Pampa, who had hved m the tenth century 

Often there used to be contests m poetical composition betn een 
Kmtl and Nagachandra That she had the abihty to cross swords 
with a poet of his cahbre is an mdication of her talent Though 
bom m a middle-class family, by sheer ment she n'as able to find a 
place for herself m the company of the great court poets The 
verses which go by the name of Kanti-Hanipana Samasyegalu are 
the mam source of mformation about her We learn, for mstance, 
that Nagachandra had a great ambition to be praised by Kanti But 
she would never praise him openly, though she had high regard 
for him So m order to coax a euology out of her, he pretended 
to be dead on a certam day and had the news of his death spread 
throughout the toivn Of course Kanti beheved the rumour and 
lamented over his death selectmg the highest possible epithets, 
calhng him ‘the kmg among poets,’ etc The ambition of Naga- 
chandra was thus fulfilled 

Some of her verbal contests with Nagachandra are very mterest- 
mg and can be read m the verses already mentioned That she was 
a poetess of a very high order is also borne out by the fact that a 
poet of a later generation, Bahuball (A D 1560), praises her m very 
laudatory terms, and even calls her Abhmava-Vag-devI (the new 
goddess of leammg) 

4. Queens and Administrators 

Slnla-mahadevi One of the most renowned queens who had 
jomt authority with the king to rule over a big temtory was an able 
prmcess of the Rashtrakuta dynasty who flourished m the eighth 
century This was Shila-mahadevI, wife of the Rashtrakuta kmg, 
Dhruva History tells us that the Rashtrakutas were very pow^er- 
ful monarchs and that theu empue was a very large one It extended 
from even beyond the Vmdhyas m the north to the kmgdom of 
the Pallavas m the south The extension to the north w’as due to 
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King Dliruva He also defeated the Pallava king as well as the 
Ganga king in the south The very fact that such a powerful ruler 
should hold authonty conjointly with his queen is an indication of 
Shila-mahadevl’s high place in the administration of the country 
She vas the daughter of a mighty monarch named Vittarasa, who 
had the titles of Sarvalokashraya and Vishnuvardhana (apparently 
Vishnuvardhana IV of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty) We learn 
from epigraphical evidence that this lady was generous towards 
learned Brahmanas We also learn from the same source that she 
had the power to grant even very large gifts without needmg the 
consent of her husband The two Brahmanas to whom she made 
the gift of a village are mentioned as great religious students, one 
of them being well versed m the four Vedas 

The order containing the grant is addressed to provmcial gover- 
nors and a succession of other officers The concluding portion of 
the record reveals to us that the document was made accordmg to the 
orders, not of King Dhruva, but of Shlla-mahadevI, who is described 
as parameshwari and parama-hhattauha, which indicates her para- 
mountcy All this shows that she exercised supreme authority over 
the whole of the Rashtrakuta dominions 

A famous Sanskrit poetess named Shila-bhattanka has been 
mentioned by Rajashekhara (of the ninth century) as a peer of 
]3ana in the Pahchall style Dhanadadeva also speaks of her as a 
renowned poetess and places her in the same class as Vijjaka The 
suffix hhattanka perhaps indicates that she was of royal descent, in 
uhich case she may be possibly identified with the queen Shlla- 
mahadevT 

Akhadevi In the list of the famous heroines and administra- 
tors of Karnataka, the name of Akkadevi (c A D 1010-64) stands 
^c^y high She vas a Chalukyan princess who ruled over various 
dnisions of the Chalukya dominions, such as Banavasi, Kisukadu 
and hlcisaiadi for nearly half a century This great administratrix 
was the daughtci of Dashai'aiman and Bhagaladcvi and was the 
sister of Vikramaditya V and Jayasimha II, both Chalukyan 
emperors of Kalyana. She is described in inscriptions as fierce in 
baule and ns ha' mg subjugated a large number of enemies She 
laid '^icgc to Gokage, probably to quell some local insurrection. She 
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IS also descnbed as a marvel of virtuous qualities and as unswervmg 
m her promises The seat of her government was Vikramapura 
(modern Arashibidi, Bijapur district, Bombay State) 

She seems to have married the Kadamba chieftam, Mayura- 
varman, who along with her ruled Banavasi m AD 1037. They 
had a son called Toyimadeva, who ruled the Banavasi region as a 
feudatory of the Chalukyan emperor Someshwara I m A D 1064 
Her name is assoaated \vith the foundation of a number of temples 
She also evmced great mterest m promotmg education An mscnp- 
uon of A D 1021 says that she made a gift of large plots of land 
to feed and clothe five hundred students and provided them with 
free quarters The fact that she reigned not only m conjunction 
with her husband but also mdependently is an mdication that she 
was “a personage of considerable reputation and importance” m her 
time, and no less than three successive Ch^ukyan emperors had 
confidence m her admimstrative abihty 

Nayakuralu The story of this Telugu heroine is celebrated 
m song and legend Beheved to be a foundlmg brought up by a 
farmer, Nagamma, as she was named by her foster-father, married 
a rich man and on his death inherited a vast fortune She succeeded 
m TOinmng the favour of Anuguraja (12th century), a Haihaya prmce, 
who ruled over the small prmcipahty of Palnad, which he had received 
as a weddmg present The chief had three wives and several sons 
The growmg mfluence of Nayakuralu m the court was resented 
by the minister Dodda, who resigned his office m favour of his son 
Brahma Brahma soon brought about the assassmation of the chief 
Nayakuralu’s mfluence contmued m the reign of the next chief 
Nalagama, and she was pracucaUy the ruler The mimster Brahma 
persuaded the chief to parution his kmgdom MaUideva, one of 
the half-brothers of the chief, estabhshed his rule at Macherla with 
Brahma as his mimster The other brothers of the chief hved with 
Malhdeva 

Nayakiualu did not like this division of the kmgdom She 
challenged Malhdeva and Brahma to a cock fight, the wager bemg 
that the defeated party should surrender all temtory to the victorious 
nval and hve m lie forest for seven years In the contest Brahma’s 
cock was kiUed, and he along with his master and his half-brother 
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retired to the forests of Nallagonda. Harassed constantly by the 
agents of Nayakuraiu. their life m exile was miserable On the 
expiry of seven years, they returned and demanded the lestoration 
of their tenitory, vhich ivas refused In the fight that ensued. 
Navakiiralu donned armour and fought at the head of her army, 
but v.as defeated and captured The battle was sanguinary, and 
all the half-brothers of Nalagama perished Brahma generously 
restored the whole kingdom to Nalagama 

Navakuralu had a talent for intrigue and organization, and her 
life of adtenture w'as cast m a heroic mould 

Rudramha Rudiamba was the eldest daughter of the Kakatiya 
king Ganapatidcva, w'hom she succeeded on the throne and ruled 
o\cr the kingdom for well over thiee decades Ganapati had no 
male issue, but had tw'o daughters, Rudramba and Ganapamba, both 
endowed w'lth great intelligence and exceptional abilities. Deter- 
mined to keep the soveieignty in his own family, he recogmzed the 
former as his heir, and bestowing on her the name of Rudradeva 
Maharaja, he took special interest in her education and gave her 
jiractical training in the administration by associatmg her in his 
government in the last years of his reign 

Rudramba ascended the throne on the dcatli of her father in 
A D 1262 , slie was not, how'ever, accepted as sovereign by all sections 
of lier subjects immediately The feudatory nobles of the soutliern 
Andlira country, whom her father had recently reduced to subjec- 
tion, '^aw m the accession of a woman to the throne an excellent 
opportunity to set up the standaid of rebellion and regain their in- 
dependence Of these the most important w^as the Kayastha chief 
Ambadevn, who ruled o\Tr a large part of the Rayalasima from his 
capital Vellum near Ciiddapah About the same time, Mahadeva, the 
'^adav.i king of Dcvagiri, taking advantage of the internal troubles, 
invaded ilie Kakaitva dominions from the west As all the ministers 
and the oflicers of the kingdom remained faidiful to her, Rudramba 
was able not onlv to suppress tlie rebels and bring them back to sub- 
jection but also to repel the Yadava monarch after inflicting a defeat 
on hi*^ force*i. Peace and order were restored, and during the remain- 
ing vears of her reign (till 1295 AD), she ruled in perfect sccurit}' 
frcL from the attacks of enemies, hoth internal and external 
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Rudramba \\as a \Mse ruler, \\ho strove hard to promote the 
welfare of her subjects She caused tanks, canals and wells to be 
dug m Older to piovide water to the agriculturists granted conces- 
sions to merchants to promote trade and mdustr)", built hospitals 
and piovided foi their maintenance endowed rehgious foundations 
w ith rich gifts of land , and founded Brahmana settlements to 
encourage leammg It w as probably durmg Rudramba’s reign that 
the famous V’'eneuan traveller h'farco Polo passed through the coastal 
Andhia countr)^ and tisited h'lotupalh and other important com- 
mercial and mdusmal centres of the kmgdom He bears tesumony 
to the flourishing condition of its foreign trade and domestic mdustry, 
specially diamond mmmg, for w’hich the kmgdom w^as famous 

Rudramba manied a Kshatriya prmce called Virabhadra of the 
Eastern Chalukya family Like her father she had no sons , but she 
had two daughters, jMummadamma and Ru}^amma The former 
married a Chalukya prmce called Mahadeva They had a son named 
Prataparudra, wkom Rudramba adopted and appomted heir-apparent 
Rudramba w as a staunch Shaiva, but w'as tolerant towards the other 
sects An mscription from Malkapuram dated AD 1261 is of much 
mterest and throw's hght upon the nature of the queen’s chanties 
It relates to the gift made by her, m accordance tnth the expressed 
washes of her father, of the village of Mandaram on the southern 
bank of the Krishna to the raja-gtiru (royal preceptor) Vishw eshw'ara 
Shambhu, head of the Pashupata or Kalamukha sect The queen 
made other subsidiary grants too At Mandaram, Vishweshwara 
Shambhu built a temple, round which grew' a tow'nship mhabited 
by Brahmanas from different regions, artisans, musiaans, dancers, 
village guaids and sen'ants, among whom all the lands mentioned 
m the gift were distributed A hospital and a college were estab- 
hshed m the tow n, and m the feeding houses people of all sects and 
castes w'ere fed Rudramba’s kmgdom w'as then the hve centre of 
the Pashupata sect She spent the last years of her life m meditation 
under the gmdance of Pashupata priests 

Ganapamba Ganapamba w'as the second daughter of the 
Kakatiya kmg Ganapau and the youngei sister of Queen Rudramba 
of Warangal Though not as famous as hei elder sister, Ganapamba 
deserves to be remembered as one of the few Andhra women 
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who actually elded the sceptic and governed a kingdom m their 
own right 

Of the early history of Ganapaiiiba \eiv little is known It may, 
however, be presumed that she was caicfully bi ought up and educated 
in the same way as her elder sistei Ganapamba was mariied mto the 
family of Kota chiefs, who ruled oAcr die ‘six-thousand country’ fiom 
their capital Dharanikota on the Kiishna Ker marriage was prob- 
ably contracted on account of diplomatic consideiations Her 
fathci Ganapati wanted an ally to fuithei his schemes of conquest 
of the Velanadu chiefs He therefore cntcied into an alliance widi 
Rudiadeva of Ko^a, and strengthened the bond of friendship by 
bestowing the hand of his daughter Ganapamba on Beta, the son 
and heir of Rudradeva. 

Much is not known about Beta’s rule He seems to have joined 
the southern expedition of his father-in-law^ Ganapati against KanchT, 
m the course of which he lost his hfe Ganapamba, wRo w^as carrying 
fin the admmistiation of the ‘six-thousand countiy’ m the absence 
of hci husband, assumed on his death (some time befoie AD 1253) 
the leins of the government and ruled the piincipality for tvell over 
foity vCiUS as its undisputed niler. 

Ganapamiia was a wise and enhghtened rulei, and undei her 
motliLily caic the people of the ‘six-thousand country’ w'cre prosperous 
.md contoured It is not unlikely that the account of the queen of 
the (.ountiy given by the famous Venetian travellei Marco Polo, wRo 
pa'^-ed tlirough the Andhra country during this period, refers to 
Ganapamba herself rather than her elder sister 

Ganapamba was a staunch Shaiva by faith. She built two 
temples to Shi\a, one m memory of her husband and another in 
honoui of her father She set up gold kalashas (pitchers) on the 
gopura (gate) of the Amareshwara temple at Amaravati, and granted 
an agrahuro (settlement) to the BrrRmanas She spent her last days 
in po.icc and tranquillity in contcmplauon of Maheshw'ara. 

Cinny archer The old ballads of north Malabar {Vadahhl- 
plrtigai) Cftntam a tale of a brave girl (early seventeenth century) 
V lio <;.i\cd the women of her \illage from being forcibly kidnapped, 
.md in the end brought about communal amit)’’ 

k nniynrchn, sister of ^kromal Chc\akar, a dtmghty warrior, was 
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mamed to Kunhiraman, a coward One day she named to Msit a 
temple of Ayyappan, a few miles from her tillage, but her mothei- 
m-Iatv refused to permit her to leave the house even in the companv 
of her husband Nothmg daunted, the gul took her favourite snord, 
and mth her husband proceeded m the direction of the temple The 
headman of the Chonakas (^>ava7ias) nho happened to see her on 
the way, was enamoured of her beauty and sent his men to carry 
her away by force Unmyarcha dren her sword and killed some of 
them The rest fled and brought the headman himself to the scene, 
nho soon discoveied that she was the sister of his fencmg master 
He appealed to both the brother and sister to pardon him, but 
Unmyarcha was mexorable and challenged him and his men to a 
fight The chief of the place, who was appealed to, persuaded the 
girl to sheath her suord, nhich she did on the headman promising 
that no woman of the place would be molested m future 
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GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN NORTH INDIA 
(c 1201 to 1800 AD) 

As iv the carliei period (c 400 BC — 1200 AD.), dealt with in 
Ch.iptci XIV. $0 during the period under review women distin- 
guished themselves in the political, literary and artistic fields A fev 
prominent characters are being desenbed here 

1 Heroic Rajput Women 

Samyogita In the bardic traditions of Rajasthan rclatmg to 
this jicriod, there are tlirillmg lefcrences to the selfless patriotism 
and heroic exploits of her daughters But it is difficult to say how 
fai tlicii account may be regaidcd as historical The first example 
in this category is Samyogita, daughter of Jaychandra, the Gahada- 
^ala lulcr of Kanau] Hov she manied Prithwlraj in a swayavivara 
(sclf-clioice) ceremony is too well known to need repetition. When 
Muhzucldm hliihammad of Ghur marched w’lth reinforced troops 
for the second time to meet his Rajput adversary^ PnthwTiaj on the 
field of Taram near Thancsai, she is said to have “armed her lord 
foi the encounter” and exhorted him vith the following words 
‘ To die is the destiny not only of man but of the gods all desire 
to rlirou off the old garment but to die well is to live for ever Think 
not of self, but of immortality , let your suoid di\idc your foe, and 
I will b(. your urtUuinga hcreaftci.”’ Piithwiiaj fought with reckless 
\alour, but was at last overpowered and killed by the invaders True 
to her \ow, his dciotcd spouse sacrificed liei life by mounting his 
funeral pvre 

Kunnu Another Rajput lady, Kurma (Karma-) DciI, 

a pjitu'C‘;s of Papm and a queen of the bra^c Rajput chief Samarsi 
(Sam It .Sinuh) of Chitor, possc’^sed military valour as well as skill in 
adminutrauun. Sninai Smgh, whom the bard represents as “the 

.jzntti's o' (CrewUV Editionf, Vol 2, pp 725T 
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Ulysses of the host, ^ fought desperately against the invading army 
of Mu‘izuddin Muhammad, but was vanqmshed and slam by the 
latter m the second battle of Taram m 1192 Samar Smgh’s son 
and heir, Karan, was a mmor, and durmg his mmonty his mother 
Kurma Devi "nobly mamtamed what his father left She headed 
her Rajputs and gave battle m person to Kutbu-d-dm, near Amber, 
when the viceroy was defeated and wounded 

. Padmini: Padmmi, queen of Rana Ratan Smgh of Mewar and 
a lady of exquisite beauty, has been deservedly given an exalted place 
m the epic of Rajput chivalry by CoL Tod and also by Malik 
Muhammad JayasI m his Padmavat, a classic work of Hindi literature 
Modem historians do not believe in the veracity of the traditional 
account that the immediate cause for ‘Ala'uddm Khaljfs mvasion of 
Chitor was his infatuation for PadimnI There is no exphat men- 
tion of this story in contemporary chromcles and epigraphs, and it 
may have been a concoction of later writers/ But history records the 
chivalrous role of Padmmi and a number of other women of Mewar 
at the time when the famous atadel of Chitor was besieged by 
'Alahddln The vahant Rajputs offered a heroic resistance agamst his 
onslaught for about eight months, but had at last to give way m %'iew 
of the superior numerical strength of the Delhi army Before the 
final surrender of the atadel, however, on the 26th August, 1303, 
the brave Rajput women, under the leadership of Padmmi, plunged 
themselves mto the fire of jauhar (self-immolation) to escape * pollu- 
tion and captivity ” "The funeral pyre was hghted,” as Col Tod 
describes, "within the ‘great subterranean retreat,’ m chambers 
impervious to the hght of the day, and the defenders of Chitor 
beheld in procession the queens, then own wives and daughters, to 
the number of several thousands The fair Padmmi closed the 
throng, which was augmented by whatever of female beauty or youth 
could be tainted by Tartar lust They were conveyed to the cavern, 
and the opemng closed upon them, leavmg them to final security 
from dishonour in the devourmg element ’ ^ Thus Padmmi and 
many others of her sex preferred heroic death to a disgraced 
existence 


*Tod, op cit Vol 1, p 301 

S Lai, History of the Khaljts, pp 120-30 
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J'Tira Bat Tara Bal, a Rajput uoman of remarkable military 
prov'.c'^s, flourished m the beginning of the sixteenth century® She 
IS as the daughter of Rao Surthan, chief of Bednorc, who belonged 
10 the Solanki tnbe, descended from the famous Chalukya kings of 
Anahi]la\ada. Under the pressure of Mushm im^asions in the 
thirteenth century they migrated to central India and got possession 
of Tonk d’hoda Deprived of Thoda also by the Muslims, Surtlian 
occupied Bcdnorc At this cntical moment of reverses at the hands 
of the invaders, Tara BaT, inspired by the ancient glories of her 
land, ‘'learned to guide the war-horse and throw with unerring aim 
the arrow from his back, even w'hile at speed ” Mounted on a fiery 
horse and anned with a bow and quiver, Tara Bal joined the 
ca\alcadc in its unsuccessful efforts to rescue Thoda fiom the 
invaders Jaimall, the third son of Rana Raimall, opened proposals 
for her hand “Redeem Thoda,” replied the star of Bednore, “and 
my hand is thine ” But Jaimall was soon killed by the indignant 
father because of his unbecoming haste to get possession of her. 

The deceased’s brother Pritliwura] expressed a determination to 
redeem Jaimall’s pledge As he had not only the name but also 
the 'chivalrous ardour’ of his Chauhan prototype, Tara BaT, with 
hci father’s consent, agreed to be his consort on his solemnly 
affirming that “he would restore to them Thoda, or he W'as no true 
Rajput” The leader of the Mushm occupants of Thoda was slain 
by the lance of Piithwiraj and an arrow throwm by his “Amazonian 
bride.” During the panic winch follow'cd it, they came out of the 
crowd with their party defying all opposition courageously. The 
Hunders ivere completely routed, and Tlioda W'as recovered for 
1 ara Bai*'. father There can be no doubt that Tara Bai displayed 
wonderful bra\ery and unflinching determination worthy of one 
'*.ho is inspired by genuine lo\c for her country When unfortunately 
Priihwlr.ij was poisoned to death by a relation, she embraced the 
mortal remains of her husband and sought the “regions of the sun” 
b\ throwing herself on the funeral pyre The ashes of the devoted 
Cf'UpIe repo<;c in a lonely gorge” opposite the temple of Mama De\i 
whcfi. the road turns towards Marwar. 

Kcriiaiatr Rani Karna\ati ofMcwIir, mother of Vikram- 

'Ihl Vu' U r :u . \ol '2. pp 7&2-< 
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jit, son and successor of Maharana Sanga, took interest in the pohtical 
affairs of that State and tried to counteract the evils of maladmmis- 
trauon, dunng the meffiaent rule of her son On the siege of 
Chitor, by the army of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1534-5), 
she appealed to the Rajput sense of patriotism and made strenuous 
efforts to organize an opposiuon agamst the mvaders It is said that 
she also sought Humayun’s help agamst Bahadur Shah but to no 
effect When Chitor was sacked by the mvaders m 1535, hundreds 
of Rajput women, under the leadership of Kamavati, burnt them- 
selves m jauhar ^ 

Ram Durgavati Rani Durgavati of the kmgdom of Karah 
Katanga or Gondw^a (roughly correspondmg to the northern part 
of Madhya Pradesh) is another Indian lady who was inspired by a 
sense of genuine loyalty to the mterests of her country She was the 
daughter of the Chandella chief of Mahoba. Endowed with loveli- 
ness and grace, fine accomplishments, unflmchmg detenmnadon 
and self-less heroism, she not only repulsed an attack on the kmgdom 
of Gondwana by Baz Bahadur of Malwa® but also made a gallant 
defence agamst the onrush of Mughal impenaiism on it Immune 
from external control, this kmgdom, then extendmg for three 
hundred miles in length and one hundred miles m breadth and 
with about seventy thousand well inhabited towns and villages,® was 
aboundmg m wealth In pursuance of his pohcy of effecting all- 
round conquests, Akbar directed in AD 1564, Asaf Khan I, 
governor of Kara and the eastern provmces, to conquer this kmg- 
dom The reignmg kmg of this area. Bur Narayan, was a minor, 
but his mother Durgavaii was govemmg it with skill and courage 
As Abul Fazl tells us, “she neglected no pomt of courage or 
capaaty, and did great thmgs by dint of her farseeing abilities She 
had great contests ivith B^ Bahadur and the Mians, and was always 
victorious She had 20,000 good cavalry with her m her batdes, 
and one thousand famous elephants The treasures of the Rajahs 
of that country fell into her hands She was a good shot with gun 
and arrow, and continually went a-hunting and shot animals of the 
► chase with her gun It was her custom that whenever she heard 

' Erskine, Baber and Httmayttn, Vol 2, p 48 
* Blochmann, Atn-t-Akban, VoL 1, pp 367, 429 
» Muntakhab ut-Tawankh (Lowe's Trans ), Vol 2, p 65 
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that a tiger had made his appearance she did not drink water till 
she had shot him.”’° 

On the adsance of Asaf Khan I towards Gondwana, Durgavatl 
at once rcsohed to oppose the imperial army. In reply to the 
counsel of caution on the part of one of her officers, she observed* 
“Twas better to die with glory than to live with ignommy. If the 
just king were here in person, it would have been proper for her to 
s\ait upon him. ^^ffiat did that fellow (Asaf Khan) know of her 
rank^ It was altogether best that she should die bravely.”" Putting 
on her armour and mounted on an elephant, with her bow and 
quher lying by her side and with a burnished lance in her hand, 
the Rani herself led the troops ‘The love of national independence 
and the example of the queen inspired every breast with courage.’"^ 
Her army inflicted two successive defeats on the Mughal mvaders. 
She wanted to complete their rout by attacking them again during 
the night, to which, however, she could not secure the consent of 
the majority of her men 

Vyflicn the fighung was resumed the next day, her son Bir 
Narayan was seriously w'ounded. At this most of her follow'crs 
deserted the field, and she had left with her only three hundred 
men But the intrepid lady, mounted on an elephant, fought with 
the utmost bravery at a place situated betw'een Garh and Mandala 
(in the Jubbulporc district), until she was disabled by ttvo arrow- 
shots. One of her faithful officers w’anted to carry her from the 
field to a place of safety. But she rejected this proposal and 
exclaimed. “Today is a day in which I am overcome m battle, 
Gotl forbid that I be also overcome in name and honour, and that 
I fall into the hands of the enemy , act like a faithful servant, and 
disjiosc of me by this sharp dagger In the true spirit of one 
having a Rajput descent, Rani Durgavatl preferred death to dis- 
grace and sialibcd herself Thus “her end was as noble and devoted 
as her life had been useful"" for her country during the fifteen 
01 sixteen \ears of her regenejx 

Slecman, who had varied experience of this area during his 
administrative work there for several years, observes in his famous 

Vo1 2. PP ** Ibid p 328 
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book entitled Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official 
Her tomb is still to be seen where she fell, m a narrow defile betn^een 
the hills , and a pair of large rounded stones which stand near 
are, according to popular behef, her royal drums turned mto stone, 
which, m the dead of night, are still heard resoimdmg through the 
woods and calhng the spirits of her warriors from their thousand 
graves around her. The travellers who pass this sohtary spot respect- 
fully place upon the tomb the prettiest specimen they can find of 
the crystals which abound in the neighbourhood , and with so much 
of kmdly feehng had the history of Durgawati mspired me that I 
could not resist the temptation of addmg one to the number when 
I visited her tomb some sixteen years ago ” So the memory of this 
noble lady has been jusdy chenshed by posterity with feelings of 
admiration. 

Dhdtn Pdnna: Rajput annals also record a umque example 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty on the part of Panna, nurse of 
Udai Smgh, the posthumous child of Maharana Sanga After the 
death of Maharana Sanga,*® the throne of Mewar was occupied 
successively by two of his sons, Rana Ratan Smgh and Rana 
Vikramjit (Vi^amaditya) Vikramjit was murdered by his cousm 
Banblr Smgh,**" who also wanted to remove another ‘obstacle to his 
ambmon’ by domg away with Udai Smgh Already mformed of 
this foul design by a barber, Panna managed to send the child out 
of the fort through him m a fruit-hasket covered ivith leaves *® When 
Banbir entered mto her room to execute his vile mouve and mqmred 
of her about Udai, the faithful nurse pointed to the cradle where 
her own son was asleep. Banbir murdered this child 

Panna, however, “havmg consecrated with her tears the ashes 
of her child,” hastened to take care of what she had been able to 
preserve, and jomed the fmthful barber, who was waitmg with the 
child some miles west of Chitor After bemg refused shelter for 

“ P 231 The manuscnpt of this book was cximpleted in 1839, but it was published 
in 1844 

^*In 1530, according to some (V A Smith, Akbar, p 83 , 'A Brief History of the 
Gujarat Sultanate’ in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, 
1917-28) Dr S K. Banerjee puts the date as 1528 Humayun Padshah, Vol 1, p 83 
K Banerjee, op at Vol 1, p 129 

“Tod, op at Vol 1, pp 367-8 
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ihc hov at some places, Parma went to Kirnibhalmcr and persuaded 
us go\crnor Asa Sah, who belonged to the mercanule community 
of the Jamas, to take him under his care. To avoid suspicion in the 
minds of others, P^na soon left that place, and the boy was declared 
to be the nephew of Asa Sah He remained in this condition for a 
few' years till his idenuty w’as recognized by the nobles of Mewar, 
who installed him on his ancestral throne, and allowed the usurper 
Banblr to go to the Deccan (1541-2) 


2 Religious Devotees 


In spite of the clashes and conflicts in the realm of pohnes 
in India clunng the medieval age, it was in certain respects a creative 
epoch in the spheres of rehgion, thought and culture One highly 
significant feature in the history of Indian civilizauon during this 
period was the rise of liberal reform movements under saindy 
preachers like Vallabhachar^’^a, Ramanand, Chaitanya, Namadev, 
Kablr and Nanak, all of wRom were exponents of the hhaku (devo- 
tion) cult Their preachings w’ere characterized by an emphasis on 
the fundamental equality of all rehgions and unity of the Godhead. 
Love of fellow-beings and unflinching faith in God were, according 
to them, the true means of human salvation. With a view to trans- 
muting their message to the masses, these reformers used the spoken 
language in their respective areas, which gave a great stimulus to 
the growth of the vernacular literatures of India, and facihtatcd the 
composition during their lifetime of a few' works of outstanding 
literary importance. 


l^lUr It is indeed striking that some Indian women of this 
period made important contributions tow'ards the enrichment of 
thought and literature One of them w'as Lalla (Lai Dcd), the 
prophetess of Kashmir, whose date has been approximately fixed at 
the end of the fourteenth century ^ She has been rightly described 
as “a predecessor of the Medieval Reformers of India, — ^Ramanand, 
Knbtr and the others, ^ — of die fifteenth and later centuries After 
a diligent search. Sir George Gnerson, with the assistance of a 
few learned pandits, made a collection of several verses embodying 
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the essential prinaples of her teaching By collating some other 
-manuscripts mcludmg Sanskrit translations, he prepared, m coUa- 
borauon with Dr L D Barnett, an edition of the teachings of Lalla 
under the title of Lalla-vakyani, which was published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, m 1920. The prmted verses give us a 
clear idea of her significant role and marvellous influence on her 
contemporaries in Kashmir From long ago Kashmir had been an 
important centre of Shaivism LaUa adopted a famous Kashmiri 
Shaiva samt as her spiritual guide, and herself became an ardent 
devotee of Shaivism. She was also a yogini, a mendicant ascetic, 
who wandered about preaching the yogic doctrines as the best means 
of ultimate absorption mto the Supreme She taught the absolute 
dependence of men on the viU of the Almighty 

“Be his sm misfortune, be it guilt , 

Be the guerdon ashes, be it flowers, 

O Bhagwan, Thou blessest whom Thou wilt 

O Bhagv^an, how wondrous are Thy powers!” 

Her attitude in general was not, however, that of a bigot, but umver- 
sal She wandered far and wide and preached even eclectic doctrines 
She zealously enforced the wisdom of bemg “all thmgs to all men,” 
the idea that was inherent m the thoughts of most of the Hmdu 
philosophic teachers, mcludmg the medieval Indian reformers She 
also seems to have been influenced by contemporary Sufi philosophy 
m Kashmir, which was a kin m certam features to Hmdu Upamshadic 
ideahsm, through her assoaation with Sayyid Ah Hamdam and 
some other Muhammadan samts The true saint, accordmg to her, 
was “the servant of all mankind through his humihty and loidng- 
kmdness She did not beheve m the efficacy of external obseiv'- 
ances, ntuahsm or idol worship She msisted on the performance 
of duty for duty’s sake 

“Whatsoever thmg I do of toil. 

Burdens of completion on me he , 

Yet unto another falls the spod 

And gains he the fruit thereof, not I 

C Chatterji, Kashmir Shatvtsm (Srinagar, 1924) 

"Temple, op at p 165 
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Yet if I toil wth no thought of self. 

All my works before the Self I lay 
Setung faith and duty before pelf, 

Well for me shall be the onward way.”^^ 

Lalla’s verses, “more gnomic than lyric,”“ form a bright speci- 
men of Indian literature, mspired by lofty religious thoughts, and 
m this respect she can well rank with some other women thinkers and 
poetesses of medieval India, such as Andal, the Tamil Vaishnavite 
poetess, hluktabal and Janabal of Maharashp-a and the celebrated 
Mfra Bar 

Mira Bat * Mira BaT w'as one of the foremost exponents of the 
hhakii cult and an inspired poetess. She sang m Vraja-bhasha, or 
\haja-bhasha mixed with Rajasthani, in praise of Shrl Krishna 
(Giridhara Gopala), her lord and sovereign deity for whom and 
whom only f^he developed in her heart of hearts the most intense 
lo\c and devodon In one of her verses she said 

“Mira s lord is the all-W'ise Girdhar , she is bound to his 
service Soaring above the temptations of a royal household, and 
by overcoming the importunities or persecutions of reladons who 
wanted her to be w'orldly, she retained an unflinching faith in God 
all through her mundane existence 

She mixed freely in the company of holy men, not deterred in 
the least by the unmerited criticisms for it. Thus she sang: 

“Kow none else but Him can I claim as my oivn. 

I forsook my father and my mother and all those that were 

dear to me. 

In the company of the Sadhus I sacrificed my w’orld and my 

modesty. 

I rushed to meet a saint when one appeared, and wept when 

the worldly crossed my path. 

Vv ith tears I nourished the everlasting creeper of love. 

In my search I met the dcliterers — 

The Saint and the Holv Name 

**Nlwl MacrVrt' Tie < 5 / MoAetn Mvs, p 166 

yhf Silh Rrhper, Vo] 6. p 347. 
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Thenceforward the Name tvithin and the Saint overhead 

have lighted my path 

To the Loid, the servant Mira has consigned herself 
What cares she for the rumours that be current all round 


In another hymn she expressed “hlfra for the sate of the lord 
Girdhar would endure the obloquy of the world 

Mira occupies indeed a sacred place in the history of Indian 
thought and culture for her deep and passionate rehgious devotion, 
as also for her poetry m which her genius was well revealed, and 
which was never bereft of beauty in the tiue sense of the term Her 
odes and hymns are so rich, sweet and mspumg, not because of 
any high rhetonc or dexterity of language, but because they are 
characterized by a tenderness and simpliat)^ of feehng as genuine 
outpourings of a heart completely dedicated to God 

Much legend has gathered round the name of Mira, and there 
IS a good deal of controversy among writers regarding her date and 
connection ivith the Mewar ruimg family Accordmg to Tod, she 
was the queen of Rana Kumbha of Mewar, to whom she was 
married m 1413^ She has been described as an authoress of the 
Rag-Govind, as also of a commentary on the Gtta-Govinda of Jaya- 
deva Of the two Krishna temples m Mewar, the erection of one 
IS attributed to her and that of the other to Rana Kumbha Most 
of the modem writers consider Tod’s view to be mcorrect, and hold 
that she was the daughter of Rana Ratan Singh of Merta (twenty 
miles west of Ajmer and forty miles east of Jodhpur), fourth son 
of Rao Duda She was bom either towards the end of the fifteenth 
century or m the early years of the sixteenth centur\|^, and was 
married to Bhojraj, son of Rana Sanga, about 1516 A D ^ She died 
about 1546 AD at Dw^aha (Saurashtra), where she had repaired 
after spending some years at Mathura and Vrmdavana m the 
company of saints and pious men The story about the exchange 
of correspondence between Tulsidas and Mira is baseless, so also 


*' Macauliffe, op ctt Vol 6, p 345 
”Tod, op cit Vol 1, p 337, fn 3 

"Alacauliffe, op at Vol 6. p 343 The place of her birth tvas Kurkt 
to some (Gmrson, Thatur Gopal Singh Rathor) and Chokn according to others (Munshi 

Devi Prasad and Shn Rarochandra Sbukla) 
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i<i anolhcr account ^\bich describes the visit of Akbar to hlFra in 
the company of Tansen.^^ 

Other Devotees. Some other \\omen religious devotees also 
fioun^htd dunng the period under review. None of them was so 
prominent as Mira, though each uas liberal in her outlook and 
tried to scr\c God in her own nay. One of them, a contemporary^ 
of Kabir, nas a milkmaid named Kshema or Kshemaslirl. Kablr 
himself discussed some religious topics with her to his satisfaction. 
He had <omc nomcn disaplcs, one of them being Gahga Bm. Kamali, 
his onn daughter according to some, nas also a pious devotee. 
Rfimanand, too, had some women disciples One of them was Sita, 
wife of one of his male disaples, Pipa^' Mention should also be 
made of Nani Bal and Mata Bai, the tuo daughters of the famous 
libera] religious thinker Dadu (AD. 1603-60)^^ Botli of them were 
initiated by their father into pious thoughts and remained lifelong 
maids as religious devotees. Sahajo Bai and Daya Bal, two relations 
of Chat an Das, founder of the Charan DasI sect (mid* 18th century'), 
berame his ardent disciples,^ and each tv as also an authoress of two 
religious books The works of Sahajo Bai were Sahaj-prakash and 
Soiah'tatt'd'nmrnay,^'' and those of Daya Bal w’cre Dayahodh and 
VjRaytnaliha ^ 


3 WoMFN Distlncuished in Art and LrrERATURn 

In Mithila, which was an important centre of culture from 
remote antiquity, and where Vidyapati produced, durmg die 
medieval period, his immortal lyrics which create a thnll of inspira- 
tion in human minds, there flourished three prominent women who 
tvintttl much interest for the cause of learning One of them was 
Dokhim.i or Dachhimri Dei I I, xnfc of Maharaja Shiva Simha of 
the Oinwar family of Mirhila Vidyapati mentions her name 


c}. rtf Vol f,. pp 350 1 . Aflro MSdhtu by Brajmfna Das. pp 71. 7-1 
M5iavtbff<r. rtf Vol b, pp 113 4, Wibon, SKctcfi of ihr Reltinoits Sects of the 
Vol 1, p 

* KOniif"ob’tn Iv^n Madhya\u^r Sildharar DhUrd, pp 78. 110, WtJf'^n 

r/ Of Vo? 1. p 5^, for a .bflrrmr date of D5dG (bom 1544 and died 1603) uda 
of on /rdwr Cutune. p 162 Acrordlng to Wilson be 

O wys ’’Taraclund, op of p ;n3 

' n. tp itf Veil, p Jfn Kihinmolian S«i. op a' pp 109 10 
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frequently m his Padavati^^ (songs) She was fond of Sanskrit 
hterature, and herself composed several verses and songs m that 
language Under the orders of Dhlramati, a queen of Narasunha- 
deva, Vidyapati wrote the Dana-nakyavalV^ Lachhima Devi U, 
ivife of Chandra Simha, son of Narasimhadeva, also deserves 
mention as a patroness of leammg At her suggestion, Mishru 
Mishra wrote his two works, entitled Vivada-chandra and Padartha- 
chandra ^ 

Some Indian women took mterest also m the fine art of music 
In his work entitled Ragatarangim^ Pandit Lochana Kavi has 
quoted a song composed by Chandrakala Devi, daughter-m-law of 
Vidyapau Mriganayana, queen of Raja Smgh of Gwahor 

(1486-1516)'’° possessed a special taste for Ae sankirna ragas or mixed 
modes of Indian music of which her husband was very fond Four 
specimens of her compositions known as Gujan, Babul Gujarl, Mai 
Gu'jari and Mangal Gujafi have survived for postenty'” 

Another contemporary Hmdu lady, Rupamatl of M^wa, was 
gifted with poetic powers and a fine taste for music Her career 
was romantic She was devoted to her royal lover, Bahadur 
of Malwa, who also was very fond of music On the invasion of 
Malwa by the Mughal general Adam Khan and the flight of Baz 
B^adur from his kmgdom, Rupamati committed smade^^ to save 
herself from dishonour at the hands of the infatuated general The 
songs of Rupamatl, composed m the Malwa dialect of Hmdi, though 
not recorded m written composmons, were preserved by professional 
smgers and musicians 


1915, p 419 Vidyapan’s literary works belong to the penod from 1395 
to 1440 AX) {Ibtd p 392) 

”7bid p 419 ”Ibid p 404 

” Pubhshed at the Darbhanga Raj Press m Samvat 1999 This work was composed 
in Shaka 1624 at the tune of Maharaja Narapau Thakura, younger brother of 
Maharaja Mahinatha Thakura of the Khandabala family 

Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report, VoL 2, p 386 
*^Ibid p 388 

Dom, History of the Afghdris (English Translation), Part 1, p 1^8 
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GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN SOUTH INDIA 
(c. 1301 to 1800 AD.) 

1 Poetesses 

Art and liteiature in south India attained jEuUness and free- 
dom of expression in the Vijayanagara epoch The Rayas and, 
following them, the chiefs of the different States patronized learning. 
SanskiJt, Telugu and Kannada flourished, and were enriched by the 
composition of high class prabandhas, padas and dramas. A folk 
variety of the diama, called the yakshagana came mto pronunence , 
It was acted in open-air theatres, and, though primarily meant for 
the entertamment of the masses, was witnessed by kings and nobles 

Gangadevi GangadevI was the queen of Kumara Kampana 
or Kampana II, who conquered Shambuvaraya in AD 1361 and 
the Sultan of Madura in A.D 1371, and brought thereby the whole 
of the Tamil country as far south as Setubandha Rameshwaram under 
the Vijayanagara empire We have no information about her 
parentage and early career The only facts knoivn about her are 
that she was a highly educated and talented woman and married 
Kumara Kampana of Vijayanagara, whom she accompanied to 
the south durmg his expeditions agamst Shambuvaraya and the 
Sultan of Madura She wrote a fine Sanskrit epic called the 
Madhiira-vijayam describing the heroic deeds of her husband In 
the eulogy on poets at the beginning of her Madhura-vi-jayam, she 
gives considerable prominence to the Sanskrit poets of the Telugu 
country, such as Agastya, Gangadhara and Vishwanatha, the last 
of whom was the preceptor from whom she learnt all she knew. 
Speaal interest is attached to the poet Tikkaya, whose poetry 
resembles the moonlight, drunk wuth avidity by thirsty poets like 
chakora birds This Tikkaya is none other than the famous Tikkana- 
somayajT, the author of fifteen out of the eighteen parva77S (books) of 
tile Telugu Mahabharata. It is obvious that Gangadevi, the pupil 
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of Vishwanatha and an admirer of Tikkana-somayaji’s poetry, v,zs 
a Telugu prmcess 

The Madhura-vi'iayan is a historical epic, n'hich descnbes 
Kampala’s victories m ^e Tamil country Its value as a source-book 
of early Vijayanagara history cannot easily be over-estimated As 
a poetess, Gangadevi takes a high rank , she is perhaps the greatest 
of women ivriters of south India who chose Sanskrit as the vehicle 
of poetic expression The appraisement of her work by editors may 
be quoted here with advantage "The work is m the form of a 
classical Kavya, conformmg to the rules laid doum m the treatises on 
poeucs and containmg the usual lengthy description of the seasons, 
the tuahght, the nsmg of the moon and other necessary topics The 
authoress ivntes in the Vaidarbhi style, and her thoughts, uhich 
flow with ease and simphaty, are clothed m diction at once beautiful 
and charming Her similes are grand and drawn direct from nature, 
uith none of the conventional pedantry of grammar or rhetonc 
which so largely spoils the productions of later-day poets . . She has 
adopted certam scenes and descriptions which are favourite uith 
Kalidasa, but they are transformed at the mmt of her imagmadon 
and mvested uith new significance.” 

Molla' Unlike Gangadevi, MoUa was not a lady of royal rank 
She was of humble origm, being the daughter of Keshava Shem, a 
potter of Gopavaram (modem Padugupadu), a feu miles to the north 
of Nellore on the left bank of the Pennar river MoUa is the earhest 
and also perhaps the greatest of the Telugu poetesses Though her 
date is not defimtely known, it is not at all unlikely that she flourished 
m the palmy days of Emperor Knshnadevaraya or a httle earher 
In the eulogy on poets of her Rdnidyanam she refers to the famous 
poet Shiinatha, who lived m the dosmg years of the fourteenth and 
the first half of the fifteenth century Nothing is known of the 
personal history of jMoUa except that she uTote her famous poem, 
the Ramayanam 

MoUa’s Rdinayanam, though small m size, is a poem of consi- 
derable poetic excellence and hterary merit Until recendy, it used 
to be studied as a text-book m railage schools, where boys rvere 
taught to learn it by heart MoUa is a rigorous writer Though 
simple, her style is dignified, and her verse easy-flowing and forable 
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She IS at her best in the Stindara-k^dam , the bne£ pen-picture of 
Ravana, Hanumat and Sita are unsurpassed in the whole range of 
Telugu literature It is not known whether MoUa wrote any other 
ork , but her Ramayanam is enough to secure for her an abiding 
place in the galaxy of the immortals who enriched the Telugu 
language and hterature 

Oduva Ttrumalamba ’ In the court of Kmg Achyutaraya of 
Vijayanagara was a poetess of great merit, who was possibly employ- 
ed as a reader m the royal court — ^whose duty was perhaps the readmg 
of poeucal and other compositions to the ladies of the royal family 
as well as to the royal court The name of this poetess was 
Tirumalamba, and she was popularly known as Oduva (reader) 
Tirumalamba Evidently she was a genius, smee she was an excel- 
lent musician and grammarian, possessmg in addition a good 
command of rhetoric and diction. She was a scholar of the Indian 
epics, poetry, drama and philosophy. She had other accomphsh- 
ments also , she was a Imguist and could write m many scripts. In 
addition to all these excellent quahties, she must have possessed 
great beauty, for King Achyutaraya became so enamoured of her 
that he elevated her to the position of queen [rdja-mahishi). We 
learn most of these details from the epilogue to one of her works 
entitled Varadamhika-pannaya-champu, a romance in Sanskrit 
celebratmg the wedding of King Achyutaraya and his senior queen 
Varadambika It is learnt from epigraphic and other sources that 
Varadambika was the pnncipal queen (patta-mahishi) of Achyuta- 
laya, and it is interesting to note that a junior queen should have 
celebrated in song the marriage of her rival without showing any 
jealousy Possibly she might have been a good-natured woman and 
ivrote the prose-verse (champu) romance only out of regard and affec- 
tion for Varadambika. We also learn from the epilogue to the 
Champu that she was a patroness of learned priests, scholars and 
poets, and that she made liberal gifts and endowments to temples 
and other religious institutions This poem also describes the birth 
of Prince Venka^adn, the first-bom of Varadambika 

There are two types of opinion regarding the hterary ments of 
Varodavihika-pnnvaya One is highly laudatory, and the other is 
lathcr lukewarm But it cannot be denied that ^e work shows that 
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Tirumalamba was a highly educated woman, who wrote for the 
cultured 

She composed two Sanskrit verses on the occasion of one of 
Achyutaraya s dana (gift) ceremomes called Anandanidhi (mme of 
joy) and had them engraved m many places She composed another 
verse commemorating the kmg’s gift of swarnameru (a heap of gold) 
to Brahmanas at Hampi m Shaka 1455 (AX) 1533) It is also 
surmised that the three verses recordmg the kmg’s tulahhara (body- 
weight) of pearls at K^chlpuram m the same year were composed 
by her 

Homiamma . Literary talents are not confined to the members 
of the Brahmana or the Kshatnya class A Shudra woman became 
much reputed as the writer of a socio-poetical composition m 
Kannada Her name was Honnamma, and she probably belonged 
to Yelandur (Mysore State) She was workmg m the palace of the 
Mysore kmg Chikka Devaraja She was evidently Ae favourite 
maidservant of the chief queen Devajammanm She was educated 
at the mstance of the queen by a well known scholar proficient m 
the Vedas and the Vedanta, who was also the author of a drama 
called Mitramnda-Govtnda This teacher, Alashmgaracharya, was 
evidendy so pleased with the ability of his pupd that he called her 
the goddess of char min g hterature {sarasa-sahityada varadevata) 
This praise of a pupd by a teacher impressed the kmg so much that 
he told his queen to get a hterary piece VTitten by Honnamma The 
queen must have communicated the kmg’s wishes to Honnamma, 
who accordmgly wrote an important book called Hadibadeya 
Dharma, which deals nnth the duties of a chaste woman This book 
has become so popular that verses from it are sung even today It 
IS of value also from the pomt of view of history, since it gives the 
genealogy of the Mysore kmgs up to the seventeenth century 

Cheluvambd Among the later poetesses of the Karnataka 
country, we may mention Cheluvamba, the queen of Dodda Knshna- 
raja, the kmg of Mysore She is reputed as the author of a long 
poem called V aranandi-halydna She has also VTitten lullaby songs 
on the greatness of the deity Venkatachala of Tirupati and on the 
goddess Alamelumanga She has m addition irntten a prose com 
mentary on the Tuldkdven-mdhdtmya She states that she vTOte e 
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delightful Varaiiaiidt-kalyana at the command of her husband. Her 
style IS very mellifluous She flourished about 1725 AD 

Helavanahatte Ginyamma None of the poetesses who have 
been mentioned so far was a Brahmana. This does not mean that 
there were no poetesses belongmg to this class. We have the excel- 
lent example of a devotee of the Lord Ranganatha, from a place 
called Helavanakatte, who was a Brahmana poetess. She was named 
Giriyamma She is remembered for her devouonal poetry, and some 
of her well known poems deal with such popular themes as the 
marriage of Sita, the stories of Chandrahasa and Uddalaka Besides 
these, she composed a number of songs which are quite popular 
even today. A pomt of interest regardmg these songs is that even 
the ragas (musical modes) are speafied by her We can recognize 
her compositions by the words “Helavanakatte Rangayya,” that 
occur towards the end of the pieces All her works are in Kannada. 
Tradition says that she lived in the village of Komaranahalli near 
Harihara (m Mysore State) about two hundred years ago 

Tarigonda Vengaindmba: Another lady who acquired fame 
as a poetess was Tarigonda Vengamaraba. She was perhaps a native 
of Tarigonda in the Vayalpad taluk of the Chittoor district, as indi- 
cated by the dedication of all her works to the deity Narasimha 
enshrined in the village She was the daughter of a Brahmana 
named Krishnayya. Widowed early in life, she found solace m 
religion and philosophy (especially, yoga), which furnished themes 
for her literary composiuons She was probably born in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century 

Vengamamba ivas a more prohfic authoress than most of the 
women writers who had preceded her. Three of her metrical works 
in Telugu — the Bhdgavato, the Rajayoga-sdra and the Venkatdchala- 
mdhdtmya — ^ha’ve come down to us Though not equal in hterary 
craftsmanship to Molla or Muddupalani, her poetry is not 
Without charm. Her language is sweet, and her descriptions, especial- 
ly of erotic subjects, are fiee from the excesses tvhich mar the 
compositions of many others The popularity of Vengamamba rests 
more upon Rajayoga-sdra than on her other w^orks It seiw'^es as an 
introduction to the study of the Yoga philosophy, and is read with 
avidity' liy many who devote their hves to the cultivation of the spirit 
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The Nayaka queens of Tanjore neie cultuied women, and some 
of them have made distinct contributions to Sanskiit and Telugu 
hteiatmes The poems and dramas composed durmg this period 
mark the growth of a vigorous southern school of Telugu hterature 
It certamly speaks highly of these ladies that they were able to dis- 
tmguish themselves m a region which has for centuries been the 
hub of south Indian culture, and durmg this paiucular period when 
It produced men of emmence, some of whom were polyhistors 

Two consorts of Raghunatha Nayaka (1600-30) — ^Madhuravanl 
and R^abhadr^ba — both pupils of Kalayya, and one queen of 
Vijayaraghava (1633-73) — ^Rangajamma — deserve mention 

Madhuravani Her attamments are enumerated in the mtro- 
duction to her Rdmdyana She was profiaent m grammar and 
prosody, and an adept m completmg sainasyds (incomplete cryptic 
verses) and m ashtavadhana (attendmg to eight things at a time) and 
shatavadhana (attendmg to a hundred thmgs at a time) She was 
also a gifted musician, and for her skill m playmg on the vind (lute) 
her royal lover called her madhura-vdm (of sweet tone) Vijaya- 
raghava, the next ruler, mtroduced her as a character m his yaksha- 
gana — the Raghundthdbhyudayam, where she is spoken of as an 
dshiikavitd-vdm (one who can compose verses offhand) 

Her Rdmdyana m fourteen cantos purports to be a Sanskrit 
rendering of Raghunatha Nayaka’s poem m Telugu, which is now 
probably lost The translation is no mean work of ait , the style 
IS simple, graceful and dignified, remmiscent of Kahdasa’s Raghu- 
vamsha, which she appears to have imitated successfully m many 
places 

Rdmahhadrdmbd Ramabhadramba wrote a historical poem 
m twelve cantos called the Raghundthdbhyudayam, descnbmg the 
pohtical and mihtary events that happened durmg the reign of 
Raghunatha Nayaka Apart from its hteraiy ment, the poem is of 
very great importance as a source of Vijayanagara history It is a 
contemporary account of the pohtical revolution which hastened 
the dismtegration and doivnfall of the empire of the Rayas As a 
poetess she is m no way mferioi to Madhuravani Having chosen 
a historical theme for her poem, she could not give full play to 
her poenc fancy and imagination That nas not due to her want 
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of ability, but to the limitation of the subject she had chosen. She 
has a great power of narration, and her descriptions of battle scenes 
are lovely. Her style is spontaneous, and her verse flows smoothly 
like an unobstructed stream. Owing to her bemg an adept m the 
rhetoric, her imagery is varied and original. Two cantos of the 
poem describe the accomplishments of the ladies of the Tanjore 
court, who could compose -with faahty verses in eight languages 
Some of them could even expound the Vaisheshika philosophy and 
grammar. Ramabhadramba herself was a shatalekhim, one who 
could compose a hundred verses in eight languages within a ghatika 
(about twenty-four minutes). Vijaya-vilasam is another poem that 
is attributed to her. 

Rangajamma \ A daughter of Pasupuleti Venkatadn and Manga- 
mamba, Rangajamma was a consort of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (1633- 
73) She also was a shatalekhint, and her forte was erotic poetry, 
though she was skilled in rajaniti (pohtics) Her two Telugu poems are 
the Mamiarudasa-vilasam} and Usha-pannayam She also wrote the 
Rdmayana-saram and the Bharata-saram and a yakshagana play. 
Usha-pannayam is perhaps the greatest of her works and deserves 
a place among the great prabandhas m the Telugu language. In 
composing her yakshagana, she followed the hterary technique of 
Vijayaraghava Her style is simple and homely. 

Vijayaraghava, who was attracted by her charms and talents, 
spent most of his time m her company, and in appreciation of her 
versatility bathed her in a shower of gold [kanakabhisheka). 

Miiddupalani The Bhonsle rulers of Tanjore continued the 
literary and cultural traditions of the Nayakas, whom they sup- 
planted One of the greatest masters of the southern school of 
Telugu, uhich flourished in the Tamil country, was Muddupalanb 
a daughter of a courtesan m the harem of Pratapa Simha (1739-63) 
of lanjorc Muddupalani must therefore have hved about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Like most of the courtesans in 
the court of Tanjore, she was highly educated and was proficient 
m Sansknt and Telugu , her command over the latter was admirable. 

Mann initl.c^a (Scn.int of Mannar) was a surname of Vijavaraghava Mannar of 
Utjaminnar «as tlic popular name of Shn Rajagopala, enshnned in the temple of 
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She was an expert m dancing and music, and her skiU on the vma 
won the admiraaon of her contemporanes Muddupalam was, above 
all, a poetess of great hterary merit, and her works axe still popular 

She is the authoress of two works, the Radhika-santwana or 
Iladeviya and the Ashtapadi The former, an erotic poem describing 
the loves of Radhika and Krishna, is a work of uncommon hterary 
excellence Her diction and imagery are fine, her descriptions 
charimng, and the style is sunple, homely and graceful The 
Ashtapadi is a Telugu rendermg of Jayadeva’s work of the same 
name. Competent music critics are of opmion that the translation 
is worthy of the original, which gives us an msight mto the great 
musical talents of the authoress 

2 Queens 

Chennammdji When the mighty Vijayanagara empire dis- 
mtegrated, of the many viceroys who became mdependent rulers, 
the Nayakas of Keladi became prominent Of the later chiefs of 
this dynasty, two became rather well known m the second half of 
the seventeenth century — the brothers Bhadrappa Nayaka and 
Somasheldiara Nayaka It was at this time that the latter's wife 
Chennammaji attamed eminence It may be surmised that the two 
brothers were rulmg jomtly round about AD 1661, and that 
Chennammaji also held authority along with her husband Evidently 
she was a woman of great admmistrative abihty, smce her husband 
allowed her to hold the reins of government, not only when he was 
rulmg along with his brother, but even later on when he was himself 
the sole monarch Towards the later part of his hfe, Chennammaji 
carried on the admmistration of the kmgdom, though m the name 
of her husband 

After his death m AD 1677, she assumed full command and 
ruled wisely and well for twenty-five years The prmcipal sources 
of mformation about her are a Kannada hterary work entitled 
K.eladi-nTipa-vijaya, and an encyclopaedic work in Sanskrit called 
Shivatattwa-ratnakara, the author of which is Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka, 
the adopted son of Chennammaji From these sources, as well as 
from epigraphs, we learn that this lady distmguished herself by an 
act of heroism of no mean order She had the courage to offer 
shelter to Rajaram, a son of ShivajI, who had escaped from Raigarh 
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and uas hotly pursued by the armies of Aurangzeb When the 
Mughal forces had the temerity to enter her State to capture 
Rdjaiam, she routed them so totally tliat she came to be regarded 
as a \ciy great heroine From Bednur Rajar^ was helped to escape 
to the strong fortress of Jihji Chennamma was thus able to 
save her little State in the north-west of modern Mysore from 
Mughal occupauon Aurangzeb was so struck with her heioism that 
he honoured her by sending her valuable gifts Another act of 
her military prowess was the defeat of the Mysore army led by 
Dalavay Timmappa, when she took his son captive 

She founded in memor)' of her husband a toivn called Soma- 
shckhaiapura on the banks of the Tungabhadra, and presented it 
to Brahman as who were well versed in the Vedas This act is an 
indication of her generosity and respect for learning We also 
learn (from the sources already mentioned) that she was deeply 
religious and benevolent She established permanent chanties in 
her own name at a number of places such as Banaras, Rameshwaiam, 
Tiiupati and ShrTshaila In addition to these she built mathas 
(monastciies) foi the lunerant Lingayat monks (Jangamas) and 
pationized those of the Advaita (monistic) and Dwaita (dualistic) 
sects also It is said that she admimsteied her kingdom so well that 
people said that there was no othei luler who could match Chenn- 
ammaji m nobility of character, prowess, charity and devoutness 

Umuyavima When Aditya Varraa, king of Travancore, died, 
tlicic was no one to succeed him except Umayamma, the Rani of 
Attmgal, and hei six mmoi sons. The Attingal family, tliough 
connetred with the Travancore family, w'as at that time an indc- 
pciukni house owning extensive territories not subject to the control 
of T lav.mcorc The real pow'cr in Travancore W’as then in the hands 
of a confcdciacy of Nayar nobles belonging to eight different 
\ill<iges 1 hey burnt the royal palace and latei poisoned the king. 

1 he nobles waited on Umayamma at Attingal and assuied her of 
tlwir loyalt^% which was but a cloak foi the treachery that they w'ere 
contemplating Theii hired ruflians drow'ned live of the princes in 
a tank. The Rani with lier suniiing son left Putlicncotta and w’cnt 
to Ncclumangad Her lliglit was the signal for the establishment 
'' 1 reign of terror m the capital Taking advantage of the chaotic 
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condiuons of die State, a Mughal adventurer invaded Travancore, 
put the nobles to hight and established his rule m parts of south 
Travancore 

Now was the time for Umayamma to act With the help of 
Kerala Vaima, a prmce of the northern Kottayam family, she over- 
powered the adventurer m a battle at Tiruvattar and slew him The 
refractory nobles and the assembly of priests m chaige of the Shri 
Padmanabha temple were forced to obedience The Rani assumed 
control of affairs at Tnvandium, t\ith Kerala Varma as her prmapal 
counsellor and commandei of the noops She secuied the t^anous 
treasuries and took steps to prevent defalcation Unfortunately Keiala 
Varma died soon after , it is suspected that he was assassinated 

When hei son Ravi Varma was installed on his coming of age, 
she left him a kmgdom ivhich enjoyed complete peace Since she 
had become old and had no daughters to provide an heir to the 
throne, she adopted two princes — Unm Keiala Vaima and Rama 
Varma — and two princesses from the Kolattunad house and made 
them heirs She luled from AD 1678-84 Van Rheed, a Dutch 
governor of Ceylon of the ume, has left on record Ins estmiate of 
Rani Umayamma as one “who not only rules Attingal but Tiavan- 
core Itself” 

Mangamma A lampoon by a contemporaiy writer, Chinna 
Venkanna, throws some hght on Mangamma’s hfe Accordmg to 
his account, she was a daughter of Tupakula Lmgama Nay aka of 
Chandragni and a comtesan of Tiruvellore (Chmgleput district) 
called Kanaka Beautiful and accomplished, young Mangamma 
migrated piobably in search of a career to the court of Vijayaraghava 
of Tanjore, where talented women had opportunities of rising to 
prominence Vijayaraghava is said to have intended to take her 
mto his harem, but she left Tanjore for some reason or othei and 
married Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, whose heart she captured 
by her blandishments The account, perhaps, a distorted one, may 
contain a kernel of truth 

Mangamma survived hei husband and her son Rangakrishna 
Muttuvirappa Nayaka, and aftei the demise of the latter in 1^9 
ruled the kingdom till 1707 as the regent during the minority of her 
grandson Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka 
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The regency of Mangamma was a criucal period in the history 
of die Nayaka kingdom of Madura, ivhich was threatened on the 
one side by the Mughal forces of Aurangzeb that were operatmg 
in south India, and on the other by the rulers of Mysore, Tanjore, 
Ramnad and Travancore Mangamma shrewdly decided that the only 
i\ay of survival was to acknmvledge the supremacy of the Mughal 
emperor She agreed to pay him an annual tribute, and secured the 
goodw ill of his officers and generals by smtable presents and bnbes. 

Towards her other enemies she adopted a policy of firmness, 
and i\agcd war upon them, on the whole successfully Occasionally 
she ]iad to buy off some of them with bribes, but that was a temporary 
expedient Later, when she felt she was strong enough, she over- 
poueied the enemy and exacted compensation She had for her 
counsellor Narasappiah, great m strategy and administration and 
in pi Rate life a skilfi|l player on the vTna (lute). 

Mangamma’s name is almost a household word in the south 
Tamil countiv There are still m existence numerous avenues and 

it 

chmilti ics [dharmashalas) built by her as well as the lofty piles Idee 
those that now remain of the Nayaka palaces within the fort area of 
Tnchinopoly All these aie monuments to the greatness of her 
rule Her benefactions to temples and gifts of agrahdiams to 
learned Brahmanas w'ere numerous, but she was equally hberal in 
her endowments to Christian churches and Muslim dargdhs. The 
dorgah of Baba Nattar Auliya at Tnchinopoly was speaally favoured 
and received grants of villages Manucci has paid a handsome 
tnbutc to her benevolence and large-hearted tolerance. 

T here is an mteresting account of a social enactment in her 
leign The Saurashtra w'eavers of Madura claimed the privdege of 
obsenmg some ceremonies pecuhar to Brahmanas Mangamma 
first opposed tlie claim, but later sanctioned it 

There arc conflicting rcpoits about the end of her reign 
According to one account, powder w'as foicibly wTested from her 
hands and transferred to her grandson, on his coming of age, and 
ihc f]ucen perished in piison ^^Tiatcver may be the truth, 
Mangamma’s place in history as a capable, enlightened and bene- 
ficent ruler is unchallengeable 
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1. Women Saints and Poetesses 

Makadamba . The earliest poetess Jaiown so far in the hiscorv 
of Marathi hterature is Mahadamba, also called jMahadaisa or 
Rupal She hved m the thirteenth century, uhen the Yada\a kuit^s 
reigned in Devagiri (Daulatabad) ^ 

Vamanacharya, a brahmin, hved m the tovTi of Puri on the 
southern bank of the nver Godavari His vrife hlahadaisa n as a very 
mtelhgent woman, well versed m scriptures \^amanacharya and his 
wife acted as pnests to the royal family Once some pandits from 
other provmces came to Devagiri for discussion, when hlahadaisa 
refuted their arguments so successfully that kmg Mabadeo was very 
much pleased and made her a grant of five villages 

The poetess Mahadaisa is said to be her grand-daughter She 
was mamed, but lost her husband when I’^ery young, and came back 
to stay with her father's family. She had from the begmning a 
rehgious bent of mmd Chakradhara, the founder of the Maha- 
nubhava cult, had come to Mah^ashtra and moved about, populanz- 
mg the philosophy of his cult She became his disciple and foUou ed 
him She would ask him various quesuons both as regards his life 
and the philosophy he was preachmg These personal stones are 
mduded in the books Itthasa and iJila-ch/iTitTa, and it is from 
her that we have some valuable mformation about her guru and 
his tunes 

When Chakradhara went on a pilgrimage to Badri-Kedar, she 
was attending upon Govmd Prabhu, the guru of Chakradhara, and 
after the latter’s death, she spent the remammg days of her life m 
the company of his disaple Nagadeo, who was her uncle 

She was a staunch follower of the Mahanubhava faith, in vhich 
It is forbidden to worship any other deity than Kf isima Once she 
went to her brother Apalo’s house She found some other deity 
worshipped there and returned forthwith 
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In her last illness an abscess developed on one of her feet, and 
It was thought necessary to open it She said, “My guru does not 
approve of it, 0 Nagadeo Moreo\er, I am neanng my end. 1 
nould rather pass avay than disobey my guru” After her death 
Nagadeo rightly remarked that “the old woman A\as tlie guardian 
of tlic faith ” 

The piece of poetry for which she is well known is Dhavale 
(auspicious song to be sung m marriage), and this is how it came 
to be composed Gotind Prabhu once thought of getting mairied 
at a vers’’ advanced age The match nas ai ranged As the celebra- 
tions continued, he asked Mahadaisa to sing a song of her own 
“What can I sing^” she exclaimed, “I cannot compose!” “Well,” 
said her guru, “begin vith the vords, ‘Placing the feet of Chakra- 
dhara (Vidinii) on my head’ ” As soon as she heard tins cue, she 
added m \erse “I mil compose in praise of Govinda,” and there- 
after the words flowed spontaneously She desenbed the festivities 
at tlic marriage of Shrl Kiishna and Rukmim and, without com- 
mitting anything to viiting, completed the song then and there 
7 his was the first pait of the Dhavale songs The second part was 
completed at a later date She composed another poem on B-ukmml’s 
marriage the lines of which begin with the inatrikas, or letters of 
the MaiathI alphabet, in order 

Thus to Mahadai'^a goes the distinction of being the fiist poetess 
of Marathr 

MuktUhal “Nivntti, Jiianadev, Sopan, MuktabaT, Ekanath, 
Namadci and Tukaiam — those w'ho sing these names wuth joy attain 
ilie auspicious abode (of God) ” This is a couplet daily recited by 
tile deiotccs of the Loid Vitthal of Pandharpur m their hhajanas or 
devotional songs m which MuktabaT (AD 1279-97) has got the 
unique Iionour of being icfciicd to as one of the pioneeis of VarakarT 
cull. Tiic 'Jloiy of her life is bound up wuth tliat of Jiianadev , no 
‘'Cpaiatc life of hers is know'n She w'as the youngest child of 

i it(halp,mt KiilkarnT of Apegaon, on the banks of the river Godavari, 
near Pai^^han, who mariied a daughter of one Siddhopant KulkamT 
of Alandr liic girl was named Rakhamabal after maniage For 

ii hmg time* the couple had no I'^stic, and Vuthalpant, who had already 
developed ,m indiflcrcnce to w'oildly life and a craving for tlie search 
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of the Infinite, left home and went to Banara? There he met Saint 
Ramanand, to whom he disclosed his heart’s desire It is customary 
to become an anchorite iMth the permission of one’s iMfe but when 
^ told him that he had no wife, Ramanand initiated him 

into the order of anchorites and named hmi Chaitany^anda 

Rakhamabal spent her days at Aland!, praying to God that 
some day hei husband might return After some tu elve years 
Ramanand happened to go to Aland! uhile on his way to Rameshuar 
There he sau a woman uorshippmg a sacred tree, and as he uent 
along that load she came forward and boued to hmi ' Alay you be 
the mother of eight boys,” he said by w ay of blessing, at which she 
smiled sadly Thereupon Ramanand inquired into her life-storv 
and felt sure that Chaitanyananda must be hei husband So he 
returned to Banaias, takmg Rakhamaba! and Siddhopant with him 
Theie he sent for Chaitanyananda and after due inquuy asked him 
to return immediately to Aland! and lesume the householders life 
Vitthalpant obeyed 

In the years tliat followed, four children \\ere born to them 
The first thiee weie sons and uere named Nivritti, Jhanadev and 
Sopan and the youngest child uas a daughter and was named hluku 
Vitthalpant had taught his childien aU that uas necessary for a 
brahmin to learn, but the people of Aland! weie not prepared to 
accept the family into their fold They tieated them as outcasts 
“A monk could not be a householdei agam, ’ they said, “and as the 
religious codes did not sanction the mitiation of an anchoiites son, 
the boys must go wutliout that ” This meant that tliey u ere to be 
outcasts foi hfe When he asked foi some penance, Vitthalpant u as 
told that none except the ending of one’s hfe u as prescribed in the 
scriptures At this Vitthalpant, who uas aheady tormented by the 
social boycott, got thoroughly disgusted uith the world went to 
Allahabad and threiv himself into the Ganges at Prayag His wife 
too, followed him, and the foui children w^ere left orphans to face 
the consequences in an unsympathetic world jMuktaba! was then 
not more than six years old The two elder brothers went round 
the town begging for alms, while the youngest one took caie of 
Muktabal Jhanadey, the second brother, tried once more to pei- 
suade the brahmins to invest them with the sacred thread but it 
w'as of no avail The boys were told to go to Paithan, which was a 
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seat of learning and a stronghold of religion m those days. There 
a conference was held to discuss the matter, but the decision was 
negauve, and the childien lost all hope of ever being readmitted 
mto their caste. 

Bom of pure parents highly devoted to God, and brought up 
by a learned father full of the true spirit of renunciaUon, these gifted 
children had an education winch was superior to that of many 
brahmins Driven to exasperation by the mockery of a cruel society, 
Jnanadev, the most mtellectual of the group, assumed a challengmg 
attitude To the joke of brahmins, ^Tfou need not bother about 
purification, smce your very names suggest greatness,” he rebutted, 
“Everyone is great, smce the Atman (Self) pervades everything. 
Men, beasts and nees are all great” Defeated in argument, they 
wanted him to perform a miracle, which it is said, was wrought. 
This changed the atutude of the brahmms towards the boys to one 
of admuation in place of scorn and ridicule Many anecdotes about 
their possessmg supernatural powers grew current The pandits of 
Paithan wrote a letter to the brahmms of Aland!, saying that the 
boys were far superior to other brahmms, and that there was no 
need of any penance or initiation for them Now the family had 
some respite 

Jn^adev completed his studies of Vedanta and other philos- 
ophies and became a profound scholar. He wrote his famous 
Jnaneshwari, an exposiuon of the Bhagavad-Gita in , the Marathi 
language He began to hold discourses on the Pur^as, visit 
Pandharpur m the festival season and spend time there in the 
company of Namadev and other saints 

Muktabal was all along with her brothers dunng the years of 
trial, and as times changed, she also received her shaie of admira- 
tion and honour She was also supposed to possess supernatural 
powers like her brothers She was a saint now, and was initiatmg 
others mto spintuahty Many a legend is current about her ability 
as a spiritual gmde 

One of these says that Jnanadev with his brothers and sister 
once paid a visit to the shrine of Vitthal at Pandharpur Samt 
Namadev, who always stayed there, was also sitting near the image 
of the deity. He thought that he was dearer to Vithoba since he 
was always in His company Jnanadev and his brothers saluted the 
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Lord Vitthal as also Namadev. Muktabal, however, who could read 
Namadev’s mnennost thoughts, saluted the Lord, but refused to 
bow down before Namadev, saying, ‘Mere staymg m the company 
of God does not make a man worthy of salute Namadev does not 
deserve any, smce he has had no spiritual gmde as yet” A 
discussion arose, and it was deaded that Namadev should go to 
Alandl, where Gora Kumbhar, the potter, a well known samt of 
the time, should say whether Namadev was a perfect samt or not 

Accordmgly N^adev went to Alandl, and m the kirtana 
(devotional group-smgmg) which was held there, Gora tested the 
samts who were assembled uuth a strip of wood m his hand But 
as he drew near N^adev, the latter got upset At this Gora said 
that Namadev was a kachcha (raw) pot and needed a guru to gmde 
him Then he was sent to Visoba Khechar, a disaple of Jn^adev, 
but at one time his opponent Namadev went to Visoba and is 
said to have had a miraculous demonstration from him that there 
was not a place devoid of God’s presence m this world , so it was 
- foohsh on his part to consider himself superior to other samts who 
could not stay at Pandharpur Now Gora acknowledged him as a 
perfect saint Muktabal also recognized him as such by bmvmg 
down to him 

In another legend she is said to be the spiritual gmde of 
Changadev Vateshwar, a yogi hvmg on the bank of the nver Tapi 
He had his own disciples, but was himself mthout a guru By this 
time the fame of Jnmadev had spread far and wide, and Chmgadev 
mshed to make him his guru VTien the request was made, 
Jnanadev bade Muktabai to be the spiritual gmde mstead of 
himself In many an abhanga (song) of Chmgadev she is referred 
to as such 

Muktabai had an aptitude for coraposmg verses Very few of 
her ahhangas have come down to us, and it is difficult to know 
how many she composed Her most popular abhanga is Tatlche 
A bhanga (The Song of the Door) Once, the story goes, Jnanadev n as 
annoyed with the people and locked up himself m his hut When 
Muktabai knew this, she composed some abhangas brmgmg to the 
notice of her brother that it does not become a samt to be ruffled 
over the folhes of the world In one of the verses she says, “An 
ascetic is pure m mmd and forgives the offences of people If the 
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world IS hot as file owing to exasperation, a sage should with pleasure 
be cool as watei If people huit them with weapons of woids, saints 
should treat those remarks as pieces of advice This univeise is a 
single piece of cloth woven with the one thiead of Biahman , so 
please open the dooi, O Jnaneshwai ” 

Many othei legends extolling the gieatness of Jnanadev, m 
which MuktabM also is indiiectly conceined, aie extant, and it is 
difl&cult to sift the pioportion of fact fiom fiction StiU, after 
making due allowance for fabiication and exaggeiation, one is 
mclined to think that she was a veiy sti iking personality possessed 
of many of the qualities that made her brotheis great 

Hers was a brief losehke life She was stiuck by lightning and 
died when she was baiely eighteen 

Janabai A gill sat weeping on the steps of the temple of 
Pandharpui “Why do you weep, child"?^” asked Damashetl, a tailor 
fiom a neai-by town patting the girl on the back, “It is getting very 
late, wheie are youi parents? ’ “I have none,” lephed the giil and 
wept all the more bitterly “Then you will be my child,” said 
Damashetl, and bringing her home, handed hei over to his wife 
The incident happened some six bundled years ago, when 
Damashetl went to the Vithoba temple to have a sight of the deity 
at the annual festival m Karttika (Octobei -November) This orphan 
gul, who was called Jam, came to be known aftei wards as one of 
the most revered poet-samts 

She is, how^ever, a person of whose life-story we know very 
little but talk much She is a poetess whose ahhangas aie very 
popular and aie lecited m the kirtanas and daily prayers up to this 
day, and much is made of the supposed mcidents m her hfe 

Mahipati, the writei of Bhakta-vijaya, supphes us wnth a few 
facts Accoidmg to him, JanI’s father was Dama and her mother, 
Karund They were low-caste people and came horn Gangakheda, 
a village neai by, to visit Vithoba at Pandharpur Janl accompanied 
them, but after seeing the deity she resolved to stay on in the town 
Damashetl hved m a town named' Narasl-brahmanl m the district 
of ParbhanT (now in the State of Hyderabad), and he came to 
Pandharpur to have the darshana (sight) of Vithoba on the K^ttikT 
ekadashi day (eleventh day after the new moon), as was the tradi- 
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non in the Varakarl family He had the good fortune of having 
as his son Namadev, who latei became one of those veneiable 
poet-saints who are remembered in people’s daily bhajana (devo- 
tional music) 

Jam was eventually accepted mto DamashetT’s family as a 
servant-girl She grew up m the company of young Namadev 
who was devoted to Vithoba In course of time Namadev was 
married and had two children After the death of his father 
Namadev took up his calling as a tailor, but his real interest lay m 
the composition of ahhangas, which he would sing in his klrtanas at 
the temple door of Vithoba He had resolved to compose a fabulous 
number of obhangas The task being too heavy for one person, he 
decided to take the help of his family members, each of whom was 
allotted a ceitam numbei of verses to compose Jam too was allotted 
a big numbei So there are ahhangas m the name of Nama’s 
mother, tvife, sons and daughteis JanI’s composition, however, 
excelled all others, for she imagined herself to be in the constant 
company of the Loid Vithoba 

Whenever Jam was doing any household work, she thought that 
hei Loid was keepmg her company She would wake up early m 
the morning and begin to grind coin for the family, and stories got 
current that the Lord Vithoba came to her help One day 
Namadev’ s mother heard someone talking m tire hut of Jam, and 
as she peeped inside, she saw another woman helping JanI On 
being quesuoned, she told her name as Vithabal Now the mothei 
understood that it must be Vithoba, and felt soiry for bemg suspi- 
cious about Jam Another legend says that many a time Vithoba 
came and partook of the meal with Namadev One day JanI had 
gone to the farm to make dung cakes “I cannot relish my food 
without Jam,” said the deity So JanI was sent for, and then all 

partook of the food in gieat joy 

Whatever may be the truth behmd these legends, it seems 
certam that she had come to be gieatly adored by people m her 
lifetime, and that adoiation still continues One does not know how 
many ahhangas she actually composed Much of her composition 
seems to have been lost , but some three hundred ahhangas are 
associated with her name to this day Many of them seem to have 
been tampered with there are mteipolations also , so it is difficult 
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to ascertain, which formed hei oiigmal composition. But there is no 
doubt of the fact that hei ahhangas are popular, and have found a 
place m the daily hhajanas of the Varakarls. 

Kanhopmra In the town of Mangalveda, near Pandharpur, 
there hved a dancing girl, Shyama by name. To her was bom a 
daughter, who was named K^opatra The girl grew extremely 
beautiful. Her mother taught her to smg and dance and hoped to 
make ample money out of her performances. But Kanhopatra 
developed a dislike foi such money-makmg and said that she would 
accept that person alone as a smtor who would be equal to her m 
beauty, and so refused many. 

One day a group of V^akarls happened to pass along a street 
of Mangalveda on their way to Pan<^arpur. They were smgmg 
songs m praise of Vitthal. “Of whom are you singing?” Kanhopatia 
inquired “We are smgmg the praises of our Lord Vitthal,” they 
said, “He is kmd and generous and the best of all persons ” ‘Will 
He accept me if I go to Him?” she asked “Certamly,” they replied, 
and the girl followed them to Pandharpur She entered the temple, 
and when she saw the image of Vitthal, she was so much fiUed with 
admiration for Him that she decided to dedicate her hfe to His 
service She stayed there and sang and danced every day before 
the deity 

By this time the fame of her beauty had spread fai and wide 
The kmg of Bedar, who came to know of it, wished that she should 
adorn his harem, and sent sepoys to fetch her with mstructions to 
use force, if needed One day as she was smgmg in the temple as 
usual, the sepoys from Bedar reached there Everyone knew that 
protest would be of no avail 

“I will accompany you,” she qmetly said to them, “but befoie 
we start, let me have a sight of my Lord ” The sepoys agreed and 
waited outside the temple, while she entered the mnermost chamber 
Placing her head at the feet of the deity, she said sobbmg, “It is 
for You to decide, my Lord, whether a devotee of Yours should fall 
a prey to the evil desires of a tyrant kmg It is a challenge to Your 
greatness The sepoys, who waited and waited, got tired, and 
forcmg their way in, were startled to find her dead — so overpowered 
by emotion she had been. 
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The king, when he was informed of it, was wild ^Mth rage, 
but was prevailed upon by the priests to ^uslt the temple When 
he saw the image of Vipfial, he was so much enchanted mth the 
sight that he came to beheve the madent and himself became a 
devotee of the Lord. 

Kanhopatra hved in the fifteenth century She composed devo- 
tional songs [abhangasj , one does not know how many, for only a 
few have come down to us m oral tradition In one of these songs 
she says 

“O Vi^abal, I come to You as my last resort 
For I am a wretch, poor and smful , 

I have no caste and know no etiquette , 

Though I am not worthy of You, meet me, O Vidiabal 
Let me rest at Your feet , for I, Kanhopatra, am Your slave ” 

Bahtnahat Of the Maharashtra samt-poetesses, BahmT (1628- 
1700) is umque m havmg left a record of her own story She was 
bom m 1628 AD at a town named Deogaon, to the west of Verula, 
a place weU known for its carved temples Her father was Audeo 
KulkamT, a village scnbe, and her mother was named Janakibal 
For many years they had no child, and for this they practised 
austerities One day Audeo saw m his dream a Brahraana who told 
him that he would be blessed with a daughter and tivo sons Soon 
after Bahmi was bora When she was five years of age, her parents 
married her to a learned brahmin named Ratnakar Pathak, a 
vudower aged thirty, who was a distant relauve of the family 
Bahmi afterAvards had two brothers 

Soon after, owmg to a family feud the parents had to leave the 
place for good At the request of Audeo, his son-m-law also joined 
them At dead of night they started m search of a place to settle 
m, and finally chose Kolhapur, where they got shelter m the veranda 
of a learned brahmin named Bahirambhat Of aU the places they 
had visited, Pandharpur seems to have left a lastmg impression on 
Bahml’s mmd She was filled with devotion at the sight of Vithoba, 
and forgot her worries on hearmg the reatation of Tukaram s 
abhangas Soon Bahir^bhat received the gift of a con and a calf, 
which, m response to a dream, he donated to Audeo Bahmi fed 
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and milked the cow, and the calf got so much attached to her that 
It followed her everywhere. 

At this time Jayar^-swaml, a well known perfoimei of kirtana 
(devotional musical chscouise) had come to Kolhapui, and his per- 
formances had grown very popular Bahml’s parents attended them 
with hei, and tlie calf too followed One day some people, thmking 
the calf to be an intruder, diove it out At this the calf began to 
bleat, and Bahml also could not help sobbing The incident drew 
the attention of Jayaram-swaml, who called the calf back and 
caressed both it and the girl This was repoited to Bahml’s husband, 
who, dishking the attention of Jayaiam-swamI to his wife, severely 
pumshed her 

When Jayaram-swaml came to know of this, he said to him, 
“You don’t know what a good fortune you haVe m youi wife She 
is a yoga-bhiashtd (a former yogi under a temporaiy lapse) She 
is extremely rehgious and dutiful But you aie her husband, and 
what more can I say to you^” 

Bahml lay unconscious for three days When she regamed 
consciousness, she saw her parents and hei husband sitting by her 
side But she i\as too weak to move She felt that she had seen 
the image of Vitthal before her , Tukaram also had appeared to her 
and told hei to be steady She lecovered in due course, but was 
completely changed she spent her time in the lecital of Tukaram’s 
ahhangas 

She rose in the esteem of people, who began to come for a sight 
of hei Again her husband felt jealous and decided to leave her 
and retire to a forest Bahml felt veiy sad at this and resolved to 
give up hei life m case that would happen Strangely enough, on the 
eve of his departure, he was suddenly taken ill and grew restless 
Bahim patiently nursed him Thinking that it was peihaps due to 
his abusing the saints, he lepented and felt better Then the whole 

family moved to Dehu, wheie they regularly listened to the kirtana 
of Tukaiam 

Here also they had difficulties Some people did not like the 
idea of a brahmm couple callmg themselves disciples of Tukaram, 
nho was of a low caste But this time Bahinl’s husband stood by 
her, and she came to be lespected by people all the more 

She had a liking for yoga, though she was not formally initiated 
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into It. One day when her husband had gone to Poona, she, with 
the permission of her mother, went and sat m the owarl or pilgnm 
quarters As she herself has said “I meditated there continuously 
for three days In the end I felt as if Tnkaram had come before 
me, put his hand on my head and asked me to compose I do not 
know whether it was a dream or a reahty But I felt so happy and 
elated I I got up and went to the nver to bathe As soon as I 
cime out of the nver, words flowed from my mouth, I do not 
know how ” 

She had a daughter and a son bom to her, and it seems that 
she hved at Dehu as long as Tukaram was there She does not tell 
us anythmg of her subsequent life In the verses she composed as 
a last message to her son, she speaks about her previous births, and 
it seems she knew beforehand the time of her death 

VenahM Venab^, the disaple of Ramadas, was a contem- 
porary of Bahinabal and, hke her, spent the first years of her life 
at Kolhapur It was there that both of them had to face the trial 
that changed the whole course of their hves It is mterestmg to 
see that the hfe-penod of Venabai (1627-78) almost comades with 
that of ShivajI (1630-80) 

Venabai was bom m a brahnun family named Deshpande She 
was a child widow. In both her father’s and mother’s family the 
worship of Rama was traditional. She was taught to reate the 
Adhyatma Ramayana smce she was a child The famihes had also 
an admiration for the cult of Ramadas, which had recendy sprung 
up in Maharashtta So she grew up m an atmosphere of devotion 
to Rama, and her widowhood must have helped to maease her 
rehgious bent. 

When she was twenty, she stayed with her mother-m-law at 
Miraj One day, as she sat readmg the Bhagavata, Samt Ramadas 
visited the house in his daily round for alms He w'as mterested 
to see a young woman readmg the Bhagavata “Do you follow what 
you read, my child?” he mquired “No sir, but I am trymg to,” 
was her reply Then she asked him certam questions about jiva 
(soul) and Shiva Ramadas put them and their answers mto a verse 
and gave the piece to her to learn by heart 

After some tune she went to her father’s house at Kolhapur. 
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R^adas was there, and his kirtana was drawing crowds. Venabal 
attended them and was so much charmed with him that scandal 
spread. Her parents tried to dissuade her from her path, hut in 
vam In their anxiety to save the good, name of the family, they 
are said to have poisoned her .While she lay suffenng, Ramadas 
suddenly appeared and touched her body with a stick Immediately 
she felt all right, only her skin turned d^rk ' 

This was a turnmg point m Venahafs hfe She left her people 
and followed R^adas as his disciple She served her giliu, and 
educateddierself hy hstemng to kirtana and the Pur^as for six years 
The germ of poetry that was dormant m her now flowered, and 
she began to compose Seemg her ability, her guru admitted her to 
his order, allowed her to perform kirtana and sent her to Miraj to 
lay the foundation of a monastery for the spread of his cult 

Once Gagabhat, a learned brahmin from Bandas, is said to 
have gone to meet Ramadas at Pandharpur with a view to holdmg 
discussions with him on philosophy Then Ramadas sent for Venabal 
and asked her to take the Dasabodha and explam the monistic 
doctrme taught therem On hstemng to her able discourse, Gagabhat 
returned satisfied about the greatness of her teacher 

After the coronauon of Kmg ShivajT, there was a gathermg of 
the followers of R^adas at Sajjangad under the auspices of the 
samt himself AU the disaples, mcluding Shivaji, had to give 
demonstrations m kirtana, and Venabm also gave one All her 
poetry is m praise of Rama, and the best known piece is Sita-swayam- - 
vara (Slta’s Choice of a Husband) Of the smaller compositions, Kaula 
(A Charter of People’s Happmess) is widely recited. 

Thus, after a strenuous service of more than twenty years at 
Miraj, she went on her annual visit to Sajjangad Her health, which 
was never up to the mark smce the poisomng mcident, was by now 
completely shattered One day Ramadas asked her to nrepnrp ^'^r 
dinner certam damty dishes, m which she was an exp. 
to stand up and perform kirtana At the end of the kit :ui, as she 
laid herself at the feet of her master, her soul left the frail body and 
was muted with the Supreme Bemg 

I 

Akkahai When people speak of women disciples of Ramadas, 
the name of Akkab^ is mvariably mentioned with that of Venabal. 
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She was the daughter of niTpari^ Deshp^de of Karhad 
Chimanab^ was her ongirio uugh she was popularly called 

Akka, which is a term appL. to the eldest sister m a family She 
was a child widow, and, like Venabai, seems to have had rehgious 
bent of mmd from early childhood Ramad^, towards the 
begmnmg of his career, while tourmg round the districts of Satara 
and Kolhapur, visited Karhad, and there AkkabaT happened to 
hsten to his discourses ' She was so much filled with admiration 
for the cause he was espousmg that she decided to dedicate her life 
to the spread of the cult of Rama worship But Ramadas wanted to 
test her tenaaty first So he asked her to stand neck-deep in the 
cold water of a river for three days reatmg a certam mantra (sacred 
formula), which she patiently did Bemg thus satisfied with the 
smcenty of her devotion, Ramadas asked her to jom his band of 
workers and put her m charge of the kitchen department at Chaphal 

Her abihties gradually unfolded there, and m the years to come 
she proved herself to be one of the ablest and most trusted disaples 
of Ramadas She went round and collected alms, and became the 
head of the monasteries at Chaphal and Parli She was also one of 
those few who were pnvileged to look to the daily needs of the samt 
and to be piesent at his death-bed She hved long after the demise 
of Ramadas 

The years that followed were full of unrest The struggle 
between the Marathas and Aurangzeb was at its worst SambhajI 
was put to a cruel end, and Rajar^ had to flee to Jmjl for safety 
The monasteries at Chaphal and Parll were also threatened, and the 
idols of Rama at both these places had to be shifted and hidden 
It IS no small comphment to Akkabai’s abihty that she managed 
these monasteries well for more than thirty years durmg those tunes 
of trouble 

After the death of Aurangzeb, Shahu returned to the Deccan 
and took the rems of his kmgdom He visited Parll m person and 
requested Akkabm and her colleagues to help him as they had 
helped his grandfather ShivajI Akkab^ honoured him as their 
chief and promised him every kmd of help At the same ume she 
requested him to make permanent arrangements for the management 
of these monasteries, smce she had grown old and could no longer 
stand the stram of the responsibility Sh^u accordingly sent for 
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Gangadharpant, the grandson of the elder brother of Ramadas, and 
made the post a hereditaiy one. She spent the remaimng ten years 
of her hfe at Parli and died m the year 1721 A.D. 

2. Women in Politics and Administration 

^/Ujabai (1594-1674) was the daughter of Laldiuji 

Jadhavrao, a descendant of the Yadava kmgs of Deva^, and a 
powerful Sardar at the court of Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar In 
AD. 1605 she was married to Shahaji, son of MalojI, who received 
from Nizam Shah the ;agir (land grant) of Poona and Supa and the 
foitresses of Shivnerl and Chakan. | 

\ Jhahajr and JijabaT spent soifirfiappy years, but it was not long 
before a situation developed which found Sh^ajI and his father-in- 
law Jadhavrao m opposite camps. Jadhavrao crossed over to the 
side of the Mughals of Delhi, but Shahaji remained a staunch 
supporter of Nizam Shah, and rose to be his chief counsellor and 
lieutenant. Thus') Jijabal had to choose between her loyalty to her 
father and that to her husband She threw in her lot with her 
husband Her strong sense of duty which set aside all other senti- 
ments, her courage: and fortitude that made light of adversity and 
her self-respect which set a great value on freedom were the high- 
lights of Jijabai’s character, which she later passed on to her son 
Shivaji, the founder of the Maradia empirej 

When Sh^ajr, after one of his reverses in battle, was fleeing 
before the armies of Jadhavrao, Jijabai was expecting a baby and 
could not keep pace. Shahaji, trusting m the goodness of a father’s 
heart, left her behmd, confident that no harm would come to her 
at the hands of her father, although Jadhavrao had become his 
own enemy 

But Jijabal, when asked by her father to go to his place, refused 
and chose mstead to stay at the fort of Shivnerl She had by now 
observed the phght of the land of the Marafhas being overrun again 
and again by the armies of the Mughal emperor of Delhi and the 
Muslim kmgs of the south, and prayed earnestly to Shivai, the 
guardian-deity of Fort Shivnerl, that she might be blessed with a 
son who would put a stop to these unsatisfactory conditions and 
found a kingdom of the Marathas in Maharashtra which would be 
free from the tyranny of the Mughals Her earnest prayers were 
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granted, and to her was bom a son whom she named Shiv|jl after 
the jiame of the goddess Shival. 

(. Hi story has repeatedly shown that great men had even greater 
mothers. ShivajI too owed his greatness to the mspiration of his 
mother. His strong character was built under Jijabai’s guidance and 
care. Not only did she fire young ShivajI’s imagination with the 
idea of a free Maharashtra but she also imbued him with great ideas 
of tolerance, justice and fair play. It was not a power-mad monster 
that Jijabal hoped to make of her son, but a real great kmg, who 
would have at heart the common weal and p rogress of his subj’ects. 
All her energies were devoted to this end f 

Shahaji, who had meanwhile become the chief mimster of ‘All 
‘Add Shah of Bijapur, found that yoimg ShivajI’s ideas of throwmg 
off the yoke of the emperor were conflictmg with his own duties, ^ 
and thought it better to send him to Poona to stay with his mother. 
Here Shivaji learnt the rudiments of admmistration from his 
mother, who managed ShahajI’s of Poona 

When Shivaji met Afzal^an and killed him at the foot of Fort 
Pratapgarh, his mother, who was fully aware of the plans, sat 
anxiously praymg for his safety and when finally he came out 
successful, joyously bade the poet Ajnandas to sing of this m 
a ballad 

C when m a game of chess Jijabai checkmated Shivaji, he asked 
her to name the price of her wun. She characteristically demanded 
that Fort Kondana, which was only sixteen mdes south-west of 
Poona and stood withm their direct view, be captured from the 
Mughals For this purpose she sent for TanajI, a henchman of 
Shivaji, who held her m as high esteem as her son T^ajI postponed 
the marriage ceremony of hisjsorLto go on this mission. The fort 
was won, but TanajI lost his hfe j 

In 1666, when Shivaji left for Agra, we find that Jijabal was 
appointed head of the council of regency for the Irttle kmgdom of 
Poona dunng his absence 

'jijab^ had taught Shivaji to hold all women m great respect, 
and'lie mstructed his soldiers to honour all women, and rigidly 
enforced it. It was also at the mspnanon of his mother that Shivaji 
scrupulously foKowed the pohcy of rehgious toleration j 

It was the popular behef that when a Hmdu""was forably 
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converted to another reli^on, lie was for ever lost to Hinduism, m 
spite of his own feelmgs to the contrary To combat this permaous 
notion, which depleted the ranks of the Hmdus, Jijabal reconverted 
BajajI Nimbalkar to Hmduism, and to show that a reconvert to 
Hinduism was of no less status than any other Hmdu, she gave in 
marriage to BajajI her own grand-daughter Sakhuhai, the daughter 
of Shiva]! 

She hved till the age of eighty, watched the growth of the 
Maratha power, and after witnessmg the coronation of Shivaji, pa ssed 
away peacefully m the village of Pachad at the foot of Fort Raigarh 

Tarahm Taiabai (1675-1761) was a daughter of Hambirarao 
Mohite and was married to Rajaram, son of Shivaji She was both 
able and ambitious, had imbibed the spirit of the times and tried 
hard to stop the advance of the Mughal armies. Accordmg to some 
Muhammadan writers, she showed better spirit than Rajaram. 

Undoubtedly she was a woman of great mtelligence and adminis- 
trative abihty, and all, mcluding the Mughal writers, admit that 
it was due to her opposition that Aurangzeb could not found a 
kmgdom m the Deccan dunng the seven years folloivmg the death 
of Rajaram. She took charge of the armies, arranged them, moved 
from fortress to fortress and made it impossible for l^e Mughal 
armies to stay in the Deccan 

After the death of her husband she tried to secure the succession 
for her son m place of Shahu, the son of SambhajI This started a 
avil war, which eventually led to the foundation of a collateral ruhng 
family at Kolhapur. 

I V 

Ahalyahai. “Khanduji is hvmg, while Ahalya is dead. I 
shall take it that way, child Don’t be a ' san and follow your 
husband even m death Please hsten to me,” poor old Malhararao 
was entreating Ahalyabal (1735-95), his daughter-m-law. 

It was m the year 1754 The Peshwa’s brother Raghoba 
(Raghunath) besieged the fort of Kumbheri, and Malhmarao Holkar 
was there to help him His son Khanduj! ,and daughter-m-law 
Ahalyabal were also with him m the camp One afternoon a 
cannon ball struck KhandujI, and he died. It was’ a great blow ito 
Malh^arao, for, Khandtij! was his only son His daughter-in-law, 
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who was barely twenty, was a woman of great courage and deaded 
to be a sau, as was customary m those days But Malh^arao 
persuaded her not to do so, smce she was his only hope and solace 
in this life 

She was the daughter of one AfanakojI Shmde of Chaute, m the 
distnct of Aurangabad In the year 1743 the Peshwa’s army 
happened to encamp near that village Malhararao Holkar was also 
accompanymg him mth his army The Peshwa happened to see 
Ahalya, the eight-year old child of AfanakojI and was favourably 
impressed iMth her She could not be called beautiful, but 
on account of her pleasant looks and behaviour he wished to see 
her weU settled by marriage into some Sardar’s family. Afalhararao, 
his trusted assistant, was there with his family His son KhandujI 
was thought to be a fit bndegroom for her The marriage was 
settled '’T^d was celebrated with great pomp 

To their utter disappomtment, however, KhandujI turned out 
to be a very mdolent, pleasure-seekmg and irresponsible person, and 
though he never ill-treated his vufe, he did not much care for her 
Ahalyabal, on the contrary, grew up mto an intelhgent and dutiful 
woman, whom Afalhararao could entrust with the responsibihties of 
state affairs And he coached her m the collection of revenue, 
writing of dispatches and m the management of the army Alany 
a time he also took her vnth him m his campaigns 

Two children — a son named Al^erao and a daughter called 
Afuktabai — ^were bom to her, and must have made her forget the 
disappomtments of her married life But they too were to add to 
the imsery of the last hours of her life 

Once she deaded not to foUow her husband as a sad, she 
diverted aU her energies to the affairs of the State She had an 
mbom rehgious bent, which grew deeper vuth strokes of misfortune 
She had come to see the futility of worldly happmess and cared more 
for rehgion, devotmg a good many hours every day to reflecdon, 
prayer and scriptural study 

After the death of Afih^arao, Al^erao, her son, was nommaUy 
made the subahdar But she was the ruler de facto, since Al^erao 
was not competent The Peshwa had known her abihty, and even 
after Af^erao's death she condnued to be m charge of^the State, 
Tukojirao, the adopted son, bemg m charge of the army only She 
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was a good administratrix and an imparual judge. Conciliation and 
kindness were her watchword, but she could be stem when occasion 
required it. In the beginning of her reign, the Chandravats, a 
Rajput clan, rose in revolt against her. Their territory had been 
transferred by their ruler to Malhararao to be annexed to the State 
of Indore. As soon as the latter died, they tried to get rid of the 
Holkar’s rule. Tukoji Holkar, her general, was away on duty in 
north India, but she did not wait. She collected whatever forces she 
could, led It personally and put down the revolt Similarly, certain 
Bhil tnbes m Satpura grew troublesome She arrested their leader 
and put him to death. This strong action of hers quelled the rest- 
less elements m the State, so much so that they never troubled her 
agam. Anant Fanch, the well known Mara^ Shahir, was gomg 
through the Satpura Hdls, when the Bhils waylaid him But when 
they came to know that he was gomg to Ahalyabai, they escorted 
him safely to her. 

She was very unlucky m her son, who proved to be a weak- 
minded boy. Later he developed madness and eventually succumbed 
to it When Raghoba, the uncle of the ruhng Peshwa, saw the State 
without an heir, he thought of invading it, so that he might get 
money. But Ahalyabai, though m gnef, did not forget her self- 
respect She organized a regiment of women and sent word to 
Raghoba “It seems that you want to meet me in the field. I am 
prepared I am but a woman, and it will not add to your glory 
even if I am defeated. But think of the consequences m case the 
reverse happens ” The message was eloquent enough. Raghoba 
changed his mmd and informed her that his was a visit of 
condolence. 

Years passed somewhat peacefully But towards the end of her 
life she had the mortification of seemg her dear daughter Muktabai 
bum herself on the funeral pyre of her husband as a sati. It was too 
great a shock for her body and mmd. She retired to her palace and 
for three days remained so absorbed in grief that she practically took 
no food and never uttered a word She continued to hve a rigid 
life of austerity till she died on 13th August, 1795. 

*The^ success of Ahalya Baee m the internal administration of 
her domains, in the words of Sir John Malcolm, whose knowledge 
of Maratha affairs of the time was based on personal investigations, 
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^Vas altogether wonderful * ... In the most sober view that can be 
taken of her character, she certainly appears, within her limited ^ 
sphere, to have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ever existed.”^ 

The many good things that Ahalyabal did remain as monu- 
ments to her piety in the form of highways, wells, ghats, rest-houses 
and temples The most noteworthy among them are the road from 
Calcutta to Banaras and the temples of Somanatha in Saurashtra, 
of Vishnu at Gaya and of Vishweshwara at Banaras 


* Some records ongmally kept at Maheshwar, the old capital of the HoTkars, and 
recently brought to light (Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Commission, Dece mb er, 
1930) by Sardar Rao Bahadur Kibe, M.A-, Deputy Prune Mini ster, Indore State, “shoar 
what a leading part the pious lady Ahalya Bai took m the stirring events of the tune.” 

*R, C. Majumdar, H. C. Raychaudhun and Kalikinkar Datta, An Advanced History 
of India, pp 679-80 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN GUJARAT AND 

SAURASHTRA 

1 Three Distinguished Woinien 

Mayanalla Mayanalla or MinaladevT, as she is popularly 
known, was the daughter of Jayakeshin, a king of the Kadamba 
dynasty' in Karnataka She is famous as the mother of Siddharaja 
Jayasimha (1094-1143 AD), the great Chalukya king of Gujarat 
who ruled at Anahillavada Patan in north Gujarat Siddharaja’s 
father Kama I (1064-94 AD) died when Siddharaja was a child 
During the mmority of the latter MayanaUa managed the afEairs of 
the State in co-operation with the old ministers and councillors, and 
was an able adviser to the king even after he assumed full responsi- 
bihty of government She is stiU remembered m Gujarat as an 
able and just admimstrator, as a queen mother who took very great 
and sympathetic mterest m the well-bemg of the people and also as 
a builder of remarkable monuments 

Siddharaja Jayasimha is the most remembered of all the kings 
of Gujarat He still hves m folk-literature and folk-dramas, and hke 
Vikrama and Bhoja, has almost become a legendary figure Tie was 
a great conqueror and created a vast Gujarat empire He was a 
great builder of monuments and a true patron of leammg It appears 
that Mayanalla took very keen interest m the upbrin^ng of the 
young sovereign, and made him a memorable ruler There is no 
doubt that Siddharaja was mspired by Mayanalla m many of his 
warlike exploits The fact has been attested by an incident described 
in the Prahandha-kosha (1349 AD) of Rajashekhara-suri 

When Siddharaja returned after conquering Malwa and the 
bards began to piaise him, he spoke the foUowmg verse in dejection 
I wish that no mother would give birth to a son that achieves a 
great good foi tune after her death ” 

Duiing hei regency Mayanalla had built two famous lakes, 
which are to be seen to this day One is Minalasar or Munsai near 
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Viramg^ and another is Malav at Dhaialakka or Dholka in 
Ahmedabad According to a tradition mdely current in Gujarat, 
there was the house of a courtesan abutting the proposed site of 
the lake IMalav. and the lake would not be svmmetncal unless that 
house was accjuned hlayanalla offered a big sum for the house, 
but the oumer refused to sell it saymg ‘I shall be famous iMth your 
lake” IMayanalla did not coerce her, i\hich she could very easily 
have done As a result of this there came to be a sa\Tng m Gujarati, 
“If you v.ant to see justice, go to DholLa and have a look at the 
lake Alalai ” 

A pious act of iSIayanalla uhich has historical importance was 
the remission of the tax on pilgrims gomg to Somanatha As is well 
Lnovn, Somanatha vas one of the greatest Shaime places of 
pilgrimage m medieval India, and thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the country u ere lusiting it The tax leired on the pdgnms 
yielded an annual income of seventv-ti^o lakhs accordmg to the 
Frahandha-chmtamani 

As described m the Prabandhas, once hlayanalla started on a 
pilgrimage to Somanatha When she reached Bahulod, she saw 
some Shaiva sadhus (holy men) bemg harassed by the revenue 
officers of the State, since they could not pay the tax The sadhus, 
unable to visit the sacred place, nere returning vith tears m their eyes 
Mayan all a nas so overcome by the mcident that she herself turned 
away. On her way back she met Siddharaja her son, v ho requested 
her to come to Somanatha But she rephed shall come to the holy 
shrme and take food only if this tax is remitted ’ Siddharaja gave 
his consent, called the revenue officers and passed the necessary orders 
Then Mayanalla accompamed by him, vent to Somanatha 

hlayanalla is also referred to in contemporary hterature One 
Yashashchandra has written a Sanskrit play enaded Mudnta- 
kumudachajidra-prakarana depicting a learned dispute m the court 
of Siddharaja Jayasunha between the leaders of the rival sects of 
Jaimsm, Shvetambaras and Digambaras The Shwetambara leader 
was Vadi Deva-sun, and his nval was Kumudachandra Siddharaja 
himself presided over the debate One of the topics of the debate 
V as whether women could attam salvation Accordmg to the 
Digambaras. vomen cannot attam salvation vhile accordmg to the 
Shvetambaras they can Deva-suri averred that those women vho 
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have sattwa (inner quality of goodness) could attain salvation, and 
ated the names of chaste women like Sita from mythology. , Among 
the great contemporary women, the name ^ of Queen-mother 
Mayanalla was also mentioned, accordmg to the above-named book. 
This reference speaks for the high honour accorded to her by her 
contemporaries. 

Naikidevi' Naikldevi was the mother of Bala Mularaja or 
Mularaja 11, who ruled at Anahillavada Patan for two years from 
1 176-8 A.D. Accordmg to the Prabandha-chintamam, Naikldevi was 
a daughter of Kmg Paramardm, who may be identified with Kmg 
Paramadi or Shivachitta (1147-75 A.D) of the Kadamba dynasty. 
Only one historical fact is known regarding the life of Naikldevi, 
but that IS remarkable enough to immortalize her name in history 
Her son Mularaja was a minor, as the adjective hdla (child) prefixed 
to his name suggests. During his reign there was a Muslim invasion 
in Gujarat. The Gujarat chromdes do not mention the name of 
the mvader, but on the basis of historical evidence it may be surmised 
that he was none other than Muhammad Ghurl Prahandha- 
chintamam says that Naikldevi kept her son on her lap, fought with 
the enemy and defeated him m a mountain pass called Gatoaghatta. 
This pass has not been identified as yet, but it may be somewhere 
at the foot of Mt Abu, which was the northern defence outpost of 
Gujarat. The Muslim chiomcles also say that the kmg of Naharw^a 
(Anahillavada) was a child, that he had a powerful army and many 
elephants, and that the Muslims were defeated and had to retreat. 
Of course, the Muslim chronicles have wrongly mentioned the name 
of the ruler as Bhimadeva — an error which can easily be explained. 
Mularaja died very shortly after this invasion and was succeeded by 
Bhimadeva II, who ruled for not less than sixty-four years. 

It is unfortunate that we do not know anything more about the 
life and woik of this brave queen Naikideiu. 

Anupamd' Vastupala and Tejahpala (first half of the 
thirteenth century AX).) are two famous names m the history of 
Gujarat. They were brothers and came from a Jaina family belong- 
mg to the Pragvata (Porvad) community. They were ministers of 
icing Viradhavala of Dholka, who was a feudatory of King Bhima- 
deva II of Anahillavada Patan. Both the brothers were not only 
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shrewd pohticians and successful generals, but also great patrons 
of learning, men of rehgious devotion and great builders of monu- 
ments such as the temples on Mt. Abu and Mt Gim^. Anupama 
was the wife of Tejahpaia, the younger brother. She was the 
daughter of Dharamga, a merchant from the town of ChandravaS 
at the foot of Mt. Abu. Both the brothers respected Anupama’s 
advice m aU matters It was on her advice that the Abu temple, 
that magnificent specimen of Indian architecture and sculpture, 
better known nowadays as Delwara temple, was built by Tejahpaia. 
The Prabandhcr-kosha (SmghI Series Edition, p 101) of Rajashekhara- 
suri states that while gomg on a pilgrimage to the Jama holy places 
m Saurashtra, Vastupala and Tejahpaia went to bury their wealth, 
amounting to a total of about one lakh, near a village called Hadalaka 
(modem Had^a, near Dhandhuka in the Ahmedabad distnct). 
There, while diggmg the earth, they got more wealth. Vastupala 
asked Anupama as to what should be done with this treasure 
Anupama rephed* ^Tt may be kept on the peaks of the mountams, 
so that it may not fall mto the hands of some others, as it has fallen 
mto ours.” And Vastupala and Tejahpaia spent it in buildmg 
temples on Gimar and Abu, and leading sahghas (pilgrim caravans) 
to the holy place of Shatrunjaya. 

The advice of Anupama has come true, and no pubhc work of 
Vastupala and Tejahpaia, — and their pubhc works as described m 
the old chromcles number several hundred — except the temples on 
Abu and Gimar, has been preserved to this day Anupama con- 
stantly supervised the building of the Abu temple and it was at 
her mstance that the artisans workmg there were provided with 
amemues about food, rest, etc It is generally believed that the 
Abu temple, which is called Lunavasan in old chronides, was built 
m memory of Vasmpala’s elder brother Limiga But inscriptions 
m the temple itself mention that it was built for the spintual welfare 
of Tejahp^a’s wife Anupama and son Lunasuhha 

Anupama took keen interest in hterature and philosophy. She 
was praised by the followers of six philosophical systems as shad- 
darshana-mata, or the mother of six darshanas (systems of philos- 
ophy), on account of her equal treatment of all m the matter of 
patronage and donation She has been credited with the composi- 
tion of Kahkana-kavya, which has been mentioned as her own work 
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(Puratana-prabandha-samgraha, p 63) We 'are also told about two 
1 eaters of rehgious stories, both known as Pippalacbarya, who had 
won a large prize from Tejahpala and Anupama by smging before 
them the life of Satl Chandanab^a , > 

. We also know from the Pral;)andhas and allied works’ that 
Vastup^a and Tejahpala built a ^ lake called Anupama-sara on 
Shatrunjaya in honour of this wuse^lady The Samara Rasu (1315 
AD)''of Ambadeva-suri, an old Gujarati poem composed about a 
century aftei the construction of the lake, mentions it m the course 
of a description of pilgrimage to Shatrunjaya 

Anupama died before her husband Tejahp^a The Prabandha- 
chintama7ii has narrated a characteristic mcident m this connection 
On her death Tejahpala was smitten with gnef Then Acharya 
Vijayasena (his family pieceptor) came and assuaged his sorrow 
When Tejahpala had partially recovered his self-command, he was 
a httle ashamed of himself, and the Acharya said to him “Wt have 
come to see this fraud of yours ” Vastup^a asked the revered 
teacher what this meant He said. “When Tejahpala was a boy, I 
asked for him from Dharaniga the hand of the maiden Anupama ' 
in marriage, and arrangements were concluded Afterwards he 
heard of the lack of beauty of the maiden, and m order to break 
off the engagement, he offered the Kshetrapala m the shrme of Jma 
Chandraprabha eatables and other thin gs worth eight Drammas 
Now he IS despondent on account of the pain of separation from her 
Of these two phases, which is true^” Thus remmded, Tejahpala 
made his heart firm 

The Puratana-prabajidha-sanigiaha quotes a Sanskrit verse 
uttered by a contemporary poet m praise of Anupama “Lakshmi 
(the goddess of wealth) is fickle, the spouse of Shiva is Chandl (the 
terrible), Sachi (wife of India, kmg of the gods) has the fault' of 
having a co-wife, Ganga goes downwards, Saraswali (the goddess of 
leammg) possesses merely the virtue of speech, but m contrast (to 
all of them) Anupama is Anupama (mcomparable) ” 

2 Some Saint-Poetesses - 

Now we would review very briefly the life and works of a few 
women from Gujarat who were both samts and poetesses ^ 

^ For many of the details m this section I am indebted to a paper read before the 
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Krtshnahwi She was a Nagar brahmin Her chief woik is 
Sitajlni KMchali (Srta’s Bodice), depicting an episode from the 
Ramayana She also wrote some stray poems pertaining to the life 
of Shfl Khishna > 

Gavanbm She, too, was a Nagar brahmin and was a lesident 
of Dungaipur She was born in 1759 AD and was married at the 
age of five or six, but she became a widow very shortly She apphed 
herself to leammg and also to devotion Later she wrote a large 
number of poems We are told there is a manuscnpt contammg 
SIX hundred and fifty-two of her devotional lyncs, very few of which 
have been prmted Accordmg to the same authority, she is stated 
to be the best among the known poetesses of medieval Gujarat 

Pufibcn Nothmg is known about her hfe Her poem Slta- 
mangala is well known, and women of some castes m Gujarat recite 
It at the tune of marriage 

DivaUbm Her father was a brahmm from Dabhoi near 
Baroda, who in the great famme of AD 1781, found it difficult to 
mamtam her and entrusted her to a monk. The monk educated 
her and taught her the Ramayana and other religious books, and she 
became a staunch devotee of Rama Fmall} she settled dovra m 
Baroda. We do not know the dates of Divahbai’s birth and death 
She has composed hundreds of stray poems on incidents from 
the hfe of R^a, mostly his buth, childhood play, marriage and 
coronation 

Rddhdbal This lady was a Maharashtra brahmm residmg at 
Baroda Not much is known about her hfe, except that she was a 
disaple of a holy man called Avadhutanatha, whom she accepted as 
her guru in AD 1834 Radhab^ has written a number of devo- 
tional poems m a language which is a mixture of Gujarati, Marathi 
and Hmdi 

^mbdi She was a saint and poetess of the Sh^ta sect, and 
was a pupd of Mi^hu or Mithu M^^aj (1738-91 AD), who was 
a great exponent of the Shaka cult m Gujarat In 1802 she wrote 

third Gujarati Literary Conference, Rajkot, 1909, by Shrlmatl Vid^agaurl NTlkanth, 
who has made a speaal study of the medieval poetesses of Gujarat 
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a poem called Navanayika-darshana. In another work, called 
Nathaji-prakatya (literally, Manifestation of the Lord), she has 
descnbed the divine buth of her guru. She died in 1812. She was 
thoroughly conversant with the mystical teachings and philosophical 
tenets of the Shakta school, and her works, along with those of her 
teacher, would give the reader a good idea of the prevalence of this 
sect in the Gujarat of the eighteenth century. 











CHAPTER XX 


GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN EAST INDIA 

I Rulers and Administrators 

Vishwasadevi An outstanding personality in the cultural 
history of India in the mid-fifteenth century was VishivasadevI, the 
semor wife of Padmasunha, younger brother and successor of Kmg 
Shivasimha of Tirhut She was an extremely capable and cultured 
woman, and acted very successfully as the regent durmg her husband’s 
hfetime She had compiled a treatise on Ganga worship, entitled 
Ganga-vakydvali, and on her request the court pandit and poet 
Vidyapati appended some authoritative quotations to the work ’ 
Vidyapati was also commissioned by the queen to compile Shaiva- 
sarvaswa-hara, a treatise on the worship of Shiva In the opemng 
verses of the latter work, Vidyapati has been eloquent m extolhng 
Vishwasadevi as an able admmistratnx, a devoted wife and a pious 
and bountiful woman 

Chauching In the late medieval period, the soaal status of 
women m the hilly regions on the northern, north-eastern and eastern 
frmge of north-east India seems to have been much higher than that 
of then sisters m other parts of the country As a matter of fact, 
they were the compeers of men m every sphere of hfe except perhaps 
the mihtary There were women sovereigns, regents and admimstra- 
tors from the sixteenth century, when then written history begms, 
up to the eighteenth century 

The earhest woman pohucian m Assamese history was Chau- 
chmg She was the daughter of the defeated chieftam of the 
Chutiyas and was mamed to Kmg Suklenmung of Assam (A D 1562) 
She was a very accomphshed woman It was on her advice that the 
king fortified his headquarters Garagao mth a deep trench around, 
which soon proved to be a very wise precaution It was also at her 

* S Sen, Vtdyapati - goshfhi , p 19 
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instance that the post of Varapatra was created as the third member 
of the council of Ahom kings 

In Arakan, brothers and sisters jomtly mhented paternal 
property The seventeenth-century poet Ataol mentions that when 
Kmg Thado'Mmtar died, he was succeeded by his son and daughter 
The latter, bemg semor, was the real ruler The poet’s patron 
Magan-Th^ur was her chief minister. 

Chandraprahha One of the most romantic feminine figures 
m Indian history is Chandraprahha, though she is altogether un- 
known to the general pubhc She was the wife of T^radhwaja, 
king of Kachar, who ruled in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. She was a famous beauty and had exceptionally long hair. 

Kmg Rudrasimha of Assam annexed part of the territory of 
Tamradhwaja, who, by making an alliance with the Jayantiya chief 
R^asimha, repelled the subsequent attacks of the Assamese army 
Ramasimha now wanted to possess Chandraprahha, and held Tamra- 
dhwaja a prisoner. Chandraprahha ruled her husband’s dommion 
from Khaspur, but did not know’ what had happened to him 
She decided to make aUiance with the kmg of Assam and with 
his help rescue her husband She wrote an appeahng letter to 
Rudrasimha, who received the message with favour and asked 
which of his mimsters would undertake the difiicult task of rescmng 
Tamradhwaja The mmister known as Bairagi Barabarua offered his 
services On the pretext of a combmed tour and pilgrimage he 
managed to encamp a few miles off Jayantipur, the capital of Rama- 
simha He gave it to understand that he was out to find a smtable 
match for the daughter of his kmg Ramasunha fell into the trap 
and came to his camp, accompamed by his eldest son and Tamra- 
dhwaja They were easily captured Tamradhwaja submitted to 
the king of Assam and returned safely to Khaspur 

He does not seem to have lived long after his restoration He 
was succeeded by his son Shuradarpa, but for some tim e at least it 
was the dowager queen who ruled Kachar She was a patron of 
learning and poetry. At her mstance Bhuvaneshwara Vachaspati, a 
learned member of her court, wrote ISIaradl-rasamrita, an adaptation 
of Naradlya Purana, m Bengah verse It appears that she was largely 
responsible for the spread of Sanskntic culture in Kachar. 
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on account of her unprecedented charities In innumerable villages 
of Bengal, especially along the Ganga, learned and pious brah mi ns 
leceived land grants from her to be enjoyed in perpetuity. She also 
built numerous temples, and made ample endowments for the worship 
of notable deities m important pilgrim centres Some of the most 
prominent temples and ghats at Banaras were built by her. In fact 
that holy city owes much to this great and pious woman. 

2 Vaishnava Devotees 

Sachzdevi Sachl, the mother of Shrl Chaitanya, is one of 
the most self-efEacmg of the great women in our history She was 
the daughter of a very well known family of Bengal which had 
migrated from north-east Bengal and settled at Nadia Her father 
Nll^bar Chakravarti was a very influential man. Sachi was married 
to Jagannatha (also known as Purandara) Mishra, a quiet, pious 
brahmm pandit of humble means also commg from north-east 
Bengal But she never complamed After she had lost eight infant 
girls m succession, she took imtiation from Adwaita Acharya, the 
great scholar and spiritual leader of Sh antipur. Her next issue 
was Vishwarupa, who grew up to be a jfine, promising youth, but he 
became a sannyasin (monk) when his brother, Chaitanya, then known 
as Vishwambhara, was a mere child This was a terrible blow to the 
parents The father did not long survive the shock, but Sachl took 
It meekly and waited for the day when Vishwambhara would flower 
into manhood and prosperity 

The hope was gomg to be more than fulfilled Young Chaitanya 
by his looks, scholarship and personality became the leader of an 
ever-growmg band of mfluentii men, the like of whom had never 
been known before But Sachi's domestic happmess was short-lived, 
for at the age of twenty-four Chaitanya, too, became a sannyasin, 
leaving his old mother and childless young wife m the lurch This 
called forth the best in the character of the heroic mother, for she 
permitted her son to renounce Her sacrifice was unbounded , her 
submission to the will of God was complete One can well imagme 
the uncndmg chain of cheerless, hopeless days and mghts which this 
forlorn odd pair — a poor, aged widow and a young wife — ^had to pass 
through till death The cruellest blow was yet to come When 
Chaitanya died twenty-four years later, at the age of forty-eight, 
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Sachl was living, and she must have been pretty old. But she bore 
It all, for her fortitude was unshakable. 

Vtsh7iupriya When his first ^vlfe Lakshmi died of snake-bite, 
Chaitanya married a second tune, only for the sake of his mother. 
His second nife Vishnupnya was the daughter of Sanatana, a nch 
and respectable court pandit As a young bnde and daughter-m-law, 
she was not lackmg m anythmg, but Chaitanya’s domestic life was 
practically fimshed, and when he renounced home, Vishnupnya was 
left with a heavy charge of looking after her mother-m-law, bowed 
down with age and sorrow She devoted more tune in taking the 
name of God and worshipping the memory of her husband She -was 
extremely bashful and considermg herself a very unlucky woman, 
she did not like to meet anybody outside the small family circle 
Before the devotees and younger followers of Chaitanya, she appeared 
behmd a curtam, so that her feet only were visible She led a life 
of severe austerity She would take the name of God and count 
It by puttmg aside a gram of nee for each utterance VTien the 
count was over, she would bod those few grams of nee, and that was 
her meal for the day This spint of renunciation was mdeed fittmg 
for Chaitanya’s spouse 

Jahnava. Women teachers (acharyas) of Tantnka Buddhism 
were not unknoivn m eastern India dunng the rule of the Palas 
Mention may be made of Queen Lakshmmkara and Chinta the 
sahaja-yogmi, both h adin g from Onssa hluhammadan dommation 
forced the softer sex to restnet theu activiues nathm the four walls 
of the household But Chaitanya’s faith put new hfe mto the people, 
and by raismg the position of Radha above that of Krishna, it 
indueedy put a prenuum on the ment of womanhood as such It 
is then no wonder that from the middle of the sixteenth century 
women spiritual leaders or gurus made their sporadic but unmistak- 
able appearance m Bengal Vaishnavism. The first mo Vaishnava 
acharyas were the jimior wives of Nityananda and Adnaita, the two 
leaders of Vaishnavism m Bengal after Chaitanya 

When Nityananda died, his son Virachandra was very young, 
and so the leadership passed on to Virachandra’s step-mother 
Jahnava, who was a thoroughly capable woman She was neU read 
in the Bhagavata Purana and other Vaishnava texts and had a 
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dominant personality. She had the far-sightedness to make closer 
contact with the goswdmtns (Vaishnava leaders) of Vrindavan, led 
by Sanatana, Rupa and Jiva. Although it meant the suppression of 
the fissiparous tendencies that had appeared m Vaishnavism m 
Bengal, her hand was strengthened, and those tendenaes received 
a strong check Jahnava attended the festivals and gatherings to 
which die leading Vaishnavas were mvited, and her status was m 
no way inferior to the most promment of the hving goswdmins. 
She was eulogized by her daughter-m-law m a short poem m 
Sanskrit 

Sitd Adwaita’s junior wife Sita was a very competent person 
She was present at the house of Jagannatha and Sachl, parents of 
Chaitanya, when the latter was bom, and it was she who gave 
Chaitanya his earhest name, Nimai She was a second mother to 
Chaitanya and his elder brother, and she was the only woman who 
had approach to Chaitanya durmg his twenty-four years of men- 
dicancy Adwaita Acharya had many sons, and only the eldest of 
them, Achyutananda, followed faithfully the path of Chaitanya 
But he had become a monk Adwaita was on the wrong side of 
fifty when Chaitanya was horn, and hved much beyond a century 
Long before Ins death, Sita had taken charge of the groups of 
Vaishnavas that had gathered round him, and she had a large 
following of her own Two of them, Nandmi and Jangall, her 
personal servants, were reputed to have extraordmary esoteric powers 
Sita’s gieatness has been extolled m two or three biographical treatises, 
one of winch was written .durmg her lifetime Her spiritual enunence 
obtained for her a permanent recogmtion among the few revered 
persons of Bengal Vaishnavism 

Ichchhddevi In the subsequent centimes women gurus among 
the Bengal Vaishnavas, especially m the family of Nityananda, 
Adnaita, Shrinivasa, Shyamananda and other goswdmtns were not 
rare Shyamananda was a simple and a very pious man His dis- 
ciple Rasikananda (also called Rasika Murari) came from a very 
influential family and was a strong force to establish the cult of 
alumsd (non-mjury) and devotion in a large territory that was un- 
cultured and primitive Rasikananda’s wife Ichchhadevi was his 
worthy consort, as we know from the Bhahti-TatnakdTCi by Narahan 
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Chakravartm, and she appears to us to be the first kno\m Bengalee 
woman to write verse m the vernacular. 

Hemalata The greatest woman in Vaishnava history in the 
early seventeenth century was Hemalata She was the daughter of 
ShrTmvasa Acharya and was married to Ramakrishna Chatta of 
Budhaipara on the Hooghly, but had no issue Hemalata was 
considered the true spiritual successor of her father, and after the 
death of the Acharya, some of his disaples and followers attached 
themselves to her One of these was her personal attendant, and 
was among the best known poets of the day He was Yadu- 
nandana, the translator of three Sansknt works — Vtdagdha-Madhava, 
Govinda-Ulamrita and Knshna-harnamnta — mto narrative Bengah 
verse 

Hemalata seems to have been mterested in the esoteric or 
Tantrika form of Vaishnavism and a few of her followers wrote 
treatises on this topic. There is a mystic poem beanng her name as 
the author, but it appears to be spurious 

3 Literary Women 

Chandrdvati Women members of the leadmg Vaishnava 
famihes were generally hterate, and some of them were educated in 
Sanskrit Their ongmal compositions m Bengah and Sansknt are 
extant It need not, however, be presumed that outside the Vaishnava 
fold educated and hterary women did not exist But only a few such 
names have come down to us 

The earhest and best known of such women is Chandravatl She 
was the only child of Varashidasa (or Vamshivadana) Chakra vartT of 
Mymensmgh, a writer and smger of Manasa-mangala poetry, who 
must have lived in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
Chandravan inhented her father’s hterary gift and seems to have 
assisted him m writmg the poem on Manasa (the goddess of serpents), 
and probably composed such a poem mdependently Her work 
exists only m some stray verses beanng the name of Chandrapati 
(popular corruption for Chandravatl), imbedded m the Manasa 
poems gomg by the names of her father as also of Narayanadeva 
and Vijayagupta ChandravaU also wrote a very short narrative 
poem on the story of Rama, to be sung by womenfolk in mamage, 
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a few lines of which have been preserved, including an account of 
her ancestry and the extreme indigence of the family. 

Accordmg to the tradiaon carried down by popular ballads from 
Myrnensingh, Chandravati’s life presents a sad but romantic tale. 
She loved Jayananda, whom she had known from childhood, and 
their mamage was setded. But before the ceremony could be gone 
through, Jayananda was involved in an accident away from his 
village He was rescued by a Muslim family and could not return 
home for a considerable time When he came back, he was consid- 
ered an outcaste, and it was no longer possible for Chandravati to 
marry him It may be guessed that she died an old maid. 

Anandamayi and Gangdmayi: In the eighteenth century, 
hterary acuvity on a minor scale among women was not very un- 
common, but with one or two exceptions history is silent about them. 
We know of two sisters (or cousms), Anandamayi and Gahgamayi, 
belonging to a Vaidya family from Faridpur. Anandamayi helped 
her uncle Jayanaxayan Ray when he wrote the poem Han-Uld (1772). 

Gahgamani: Women taking up the smging of kirtana (devo- 
tional music) as their profession were making dieir influence felt 
towards the end of the eighteenth century when it was becoming a 
fashion in the urban areas. Some of them, whether professional or 
not, were also good composers One such was Gang^am, whose 
father Gopimohan Chakravartl was one of the best known ikrtana 
singers of his day as also a noted composer of songs He belonged 
to north-east Burdwan. The followmg is a sample of her 
composition : 

“O friend, who is he sporting under the kadamha tree there? He 
possesses the glory of the autumn moon. WhenT get down mto the 
Yamuna, there again I find the same Dark One glowmg under the 
water The effulgence of His feet is up on the surface — oh, what a 
beauty in the river I It floats on the waters as the lotus ” 

Had Vtdyalankara ' The eighteenth century is generally 
accepted as the darkest period in our history. But even m it we have 
at least one woman who was not only a match for the best Sanskrit 
pandits of the day but also had a Sanskrit school {chatushpdthi^ of 
her own, where the usual subjects of higher Sanskrit learning were 
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taught Her name was Hatl Vidyalankara, and she belonged to the 
old village o£ Sonm m west Burdwan, which abounded m brahmm 
families of great erudition and piety Nothing is known about the 
family of Hatl She was probably a widow from childhood and was 
a devout Vaishnava At the fag-end of her hfe she came to Bandas 
and taught pupils there, but after some time she gave it up and came 
to Vrmdavan, where she passed the rest of her life m spiritual 
meditation At this stage she wrote some devotional songs m 
Vraja-bhasha These are among the well knoiMi treasures of Hmdi 
hterature 
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GREAT MUSLIM WOMEN OF INDIA 
1 Introduction 

In the eastern countries, espeaaUy those which came under the 
infiaence of Islam, women have generally been assigned a place m 
the background, and their manifold acuvmes m the various spheres 
of nauonal life, poliucal, social and cultural, have seldom been given 
prominence to by the Muslim historians, while they have depicted 
the glorious deeds of their men with inmute care The old maxim, 
“A woman’s place is in her home,” has found repeated and emphatic 
support in the utterances of Mushm saints and philosophers as well 
as those of other oriental commumties, and has been an article of 
faith with the Muslim people generally jit must not, however, be 
supposed — as it is too often — that Islam has relegated women to an 
mferior soaal position, or that the Muslims as a commumty have 
ever treated their women with contempt and decried their natural 
talents That our historians are so shy of dilatmg upon the human 
virtues and intellectual gifts of women, has chiefly been due to a 
false notion of respectability [To the Mushms women are a sacred 
trust, the *hanm or haram/ which has to be guarded with jealous 
care and protected from the prymg eyes of the populace , they are 
not to be dragged into the limelight of publicity, and their deeds, 
howevei noble, should not be broadcast, since they were meant for 
the special benefit of their male relatives 

To what ridiculous extent this notion of secrecy and conceal- 
ment was exaggerated in later times, may be judged from the fact 
that It uas commonly considered irreverent to mention even the 
names of respectable women, and reference was made to any one of 
them only as the daughter, wife or sister of such and such a person 
with the addition of certam laudatory epithets, like ismat fanah (the 
refuge of innocence) and iff at ma^ah (the asylum of chastity) Thus 
it is that there are very few records of the glorious work done by 
Muslim Momen in the various Islamic countries inside and outside 
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their homes The story of their selfless devotion to their sons, 
brothers and husbands, of their noble deeds of self-sacnfice m the 
mterest of their famihes and countries, and of their countless contn- 
buuons to the material and spiritual welfare of their peoples, remains 
either entirely untold or but very madequately narrated It is only 
here and there m the pages of history and biography that we come 
across the names of certam women whose outstandmg personahues 
and extraordmary achievements could not be veiled and obscured 
even by our prudish uTiters obsessed by conventional soaal ideas 
Yet even from the meagre information nuth which our historians 
have grudgmgly supphed us, it is not difficult to realize the impor- 
tant role that Muslim women have played m the medieval period 
of Indian history 

AU the Muslim rulers who reigned m India durmg this period, 
with the excepaon of the Syeds, the Lodls and the Surs, were of 
Turkish or Mongol ongm, and they brought wnth them mto this 
country the old, nomadic traditions of their ancestors, who roamed 
from place to place over the pasture-lands of central Asia Segrega- 
tion of w^omen w^as a physical impossibihty in a pastoral soaety, and 
Turkish women, hke their earher sisters of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
enjoyed a measure of freedom scarcely to be found among other 
peoples They were treated as equals of men m all matters pertammg 
to peace or war, rode side by side wnth their men, and were skilled 
m the use of the lance and the bow They exerased great mfluence 
on their male relations and w^ere consulted m aU important affairs 
Thus, Ibn Batuta has left us an mterestmg account of how the queens 
of the great Kian of the Golden Horde held court and received 
visitors ^ Babur’s mother Qutluq Nigar and his sister Khmzade 
Begum were among his wisest counsellors durmg his arduous cam- 
paigns for the recovery of his father’s heritage, the kmgdom of 
Farghana Humayun used to consult the ladies of his household 
frequently and had set apart three days m the w'eek for meeting 
them m comnvial gathermgs , and stili later w e find talented 
prmcesses hke Nur jian and Jahan Ara takmg an active part m the 
state affairs 

Polygamy, no doubt, was widely practised, speaaUy by the mem- 
bers of noble and well-to-do families, but very often the co-wives 

^ H. A R Gibb, Selections from the Travels of Ibn Batuta, pp H6-S 
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lived amicably together like sisters, sbarmg in the joys and 
sorrows o£ one another It seldom entered their mmds to quesuon 
the legitimacy or propriety of this mstitution, and on the whole 
their lives were happy and contented Nor did it mterfere with 
their dignity and seh-respect or detract from their position as the 
proud partners of then husbands In India the Mushms came mto 
contact with a soaal order different m several respects from the 
one to which they had been used, but they were qmck to perceive 
its fine points and the noble principles on which it was based. They 
were speaally struck by the high ideals of Hmdu chivalry and were 
filled with admirauon for the noble and selfless devouon of Hindu 
women, so that with the fusion of Hmdu and Mushm cultures, there 
was evolved in the course of tune a code of chivalry which combmed 
the best traditions of the two commumties, and which remains un- 
paralleled m the history of the human race 

In the limited space at our disposal we can only describe very 
briefly the career of some of the most distmgmshed Muslim women 
of India Most of them belonged to the pnncely class, for we have 
hardly any material for the reconstruction of the hfe-stones of those 
thousands of noble women in humbler walks of life whose heroic 
deeds remam unsung. But room has been found for two or three 
of them, whose samtly character makes them stand out prommently 
in the troubled days of Delhi Sultmate — ^to whom it was not given 
to wield the royal sceptre or sway the hearts of mighty prmces, but 
whose gentle hands and gentler words comforted those who worked 
for the moral and spiritual uphft of the common people 

2 Queens and Princesses 

Raziya Sultan Raziya, the daughter of the great Slave king 
lltutmish, has the unique distincuon of bemg the only woman who 
ever occupied the throne of Delhi Shortly after his return from the 
Gwahor campaign, lltutmish is said to have formally nommated her 
as his successor, and he stuck to his decision in spite of the vigorous 
protests of his pioud nobles, ivho were scandalized by the idea of 
having a woman as their sovereign. He had a poor opinion about 
the capabilides of his sons, and did not consider any of them to 
be a suitable successor RazTya, on the other hand, was not only 
well versed in the readmg of the Koran, but had a fair knowledge 
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of several other sciences and possessed all the quahties necessary for 
a wise ruler She had, moreover, given ample proof of her daunt- 
less courage by accompanymg her father m several campaigns “The 
men of discernment,” remarks Firishta, “could find no defect m 
her except that she was created m the form of a woman,”^ and the 
events of her brief reign, which ended tragically, fully justify 
this remark 

When Htutmish died m A D 1236, the Turkish nobles, disregard- 
ing his express wishes, set up one of his sons, Ruknuddin Flruz Shah, 
on the throne Gentle and amiable by nature, this prmce, soon after 
his accession, gave himself up to pleasure leaving the state affairs 
m the hands of his ambitious mother, Shahi-Turkan, a Turkish slave- 
girl, who started a systemauc persecution of the rival queens She 
put to death several of them and bhnded the youngest son of 
Ttutmish, Sultan Qutbuddin These high-handed actions provoked 
the ivrath of the nobles, who, repentmg of then folly, revolted 
agamst Ruknuddm and proclaimed Raziya as the Sult^ of Delhi 
Raziya ascended the throne m AD 1236, and castmg aside the veil,® 
held court m her father’s palace But she had a difficult task before 
her The ShamsI nobles, whom even Htutmish could control with 
great difficulty, wanted to keep all power m their own hands 
Raziya’s accession, moteover, was not recognized by some of them, 
who soon rose up m revolt Undaunted, Raziya marched out agamst 
their combmed armies and sent word to Mahk Naslruddm of Oudh 
to come to her help The latter was defeated and captured by the 
recalatrant nobles before he could jom forces with her, but Raziya 
succeeded smgle-handed m routing the rebels One of them, Mahk 
Kuchl, was seized and executed, another, ‘Alaffiddih Sher Kham, 
was pursued and killed at Bahai, while a third fled to Sirmor, where 
he died shortly afterwards ' 

Raziya had now a comparatively peaceful time, and earned on 
the admimstranon of her vast kmgdom with great skill and wisdom 
She realized that it was necessary for the welfare of the country to 
curb the power of the Turkish nobles, and mth this end m mew 

^Finshta (Lucknow Ediuon), Vol I, pp 67-9 

® This she did some time after her accession, for Khusrau says m the ‘Asliiqa ‘Tor 
a few months her sun was hidden m the clouds , the gleam of her sword flashed like 
lightnmg from behmd her ved " (Ahgarh Edition, p 49) 
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she promoted an Abyssmian slave, Yat^^ut, to the high office o£ master 
of the royal stables, lavishing great favours upon him and setting 
him up as a rival to the Shams! nobles But she had, unfortunately, 
miscalculated the latter’s power. The mordmate partiahty to Yaqut 
proved her undoing, for even the loyal amirs now turned hostile 
to her, and one of them, Malik A'azzuddin Kabir Khani, the 
governor of Lahore, rose m open rebeUion. Raziya, nevertheless, 
was able to cope with him, and he was compelled to surrender Soon 
afterwards, however, Malik Altumya of Bhatmda raised the banner 
of revolt, and as Raziya marched out to meet the new menace, the 
Turkish nobles m hei camp succeeded in putting Malik Yaqut to 
death Left without a loyal protector, Raziya was now a prisoner 
m their hands They took her with them to Bhatmda, confined her 
in the fort there, reconciled Altuniya, and proclaimed Raziya’s 
brother Bahram Sh^ as Sult^ of Delhi i 

She, however, did not give way to despair yet and won over her 
captor, Altumya, to her side. She married him, and recruiting an 
army of Khokhars and other zemmdars, they marched out together 
to recapture the lost throne She was, however, faced by a numen- 
cally superior army under the able command of Rtutmish’s son-m-law, 
Mahk Jalaluddin Balban, and was defeated in a severe battle fought 
at Kaithal She and her husband fled to Bha^da and managed to 
collect another army for a last desperate attempt. But luck had 
deserted her, and Balban again routed her forces Fleemg from the 
batde-field, Altumya and Raziya both fell mto the hands of some 
zemmdars, who murdered them (1240 AD) Thus ended the short 
reign of the ivise queen, who failed, not because of any personal 
shortcoming, but because of the silly prejudices and unreasonable 
ambition of her nobles. She ruled for three years and a half, and 
throughout this period, says Khusrau, ‘TSfobody could point out any 
mistake committed by her She Hes buried in a part of old Delhi 
known as Bulbuh Khana, and in an unpretentious mausoleum, the 
sole rehc of a great queen and a noble daughter of India 

Gtilhadan Begum: She was the daughter of Emperor Babur 
by his wife Dildar Begum Born in 1523 AD, Gulbadan was 
adopted by his first queen Mffiiara Begum, the mother of Emperor 

* 'Ashlqa, loc cit 
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Humayun Though her hfe was passed amid the changmg political 
situations m the country, partly m different places of northern India 
and partly at Kabul, she received a good education .She mamed 
Khidr Khwaja, and her only daughter Ruqayya Sultan was marned 
to Emperor Akbar Despite his dissuasions, she made a very 
hazardous pilgrimage to Mecca m 1575, reaching her destmation 
after nearly two years She stayed m Hijaz for three years and a 
half, spendmg large sums m chanty, and returned safely to India 
after another adventurous journey She spent the last few years of 
her life m pious devotion and charitable deeds, and died peacefully 
at the npe old age of eighty m 1603 Her death was a great loss 
to Akbar and his mother, for her 'wisdom and rich expenence had 
helped them to solve many a knotty problem The emperor not 
only accompanied her bier but carried it on his shoulders for part 
of her last journey 

Gulbadan Begum has immortalized her name by wntmg the 
Humayun-namah,^ a work which was till recent times comparatively 
unknoivn, but which has smce been recognized as the most valuable 
contemporary record of Humayun’s reign ® This small ivork has 
no hterary pretensions, bemg -wntten m simple Persian nith a large 
admixture of Turkish words, but it is of great human mterest and 
gives us a remarkable picture of the mtimate hfe of Emperor 
Humayun and other members of his family Gulbadan possessed 
considerable poeuc talent, but unfortunately her verses have not 
been preserved 

Nur Jahan Begum The daughter of an impoverished Persian 
noble and a foundhng, Nur Jahan, whose hfe-story reads hke a real 
romance, rose to be the greatest Muslim queen of India Her father 
hlirza Ghayafh Beg was the scion of a distmguished family of Persia, 
which had fallen upon bad days Fmdmg his life m Persia to be 
intolerable, he started for India with his wdc and children, under 
the protecuon of a caravan led by a nch merchant named Malik 
Masud With his kmd help they travelled on to Agra, the capital of 
Emperor Akbar Their benefactor, who had mfluennal friends at 

* Persian text with Enghsh translation and copious notes pubhshcd by Mrs A 
Beveridge in 1902 

• The only other contemporary history is the Tadhktrat al-Waq'at of Jauhar Aftabdil 
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the court, got Mirza Ghayath and his two sons presented to Akbar, 
who appointed all of them to certam petty offices This was the 
commencement of Nur Jahan’s phenomenal rise to greatness, for 
she soon became a great favourite with the ladies of the royal house- 
hold and frequented the palace m the company of her mother 

The story of her first romanac meeting with Jah^glr, then 
Prince Salim, m a garden of the royal palace, when her girhsh 
innocence and ready wit captured the young prmce’s heait so that 
he wanted to marry her, may or may not be true^ But it would 
seem likely that Jahangir was deeply touched by her beauty, grace 
and wisdom even m those early days She was, however, married 
at the age of seventeen to 'All Quli Khan, entitled Sher Afghan 
Khan, whom Akbar appointed governor of Burdwan, and for a tune 
Nur Jahan passed out of Prmce Salim’s life But when in 1605 that 
prince ascended the throne of Hindustan, fate contrived to bring 
them together agam Sher Afgh^ Khan was suspected of comphcity 
in treason agamst the new emperor Jahangir authorized his foster- 
brother Qutbuddin, the viceroy of Bengal, to “send Sher Afghan 
to court, and, m case of disobedience, to bring him to punishment ” 
Qutbuddin proceeded to Burdwan. As soon as Sher Afghan entered 
the camp of Qutbuddin, he was surrounded on all sides by the royal 
troops. Sher Afghan suspecting treachery, drew his sword and 
struck Qutbuddin The latter’s followers now fell upon Sher Afghan 
and cut him to pieces ® His palace was surrounded, and Nur Jah^ 
was captured and conveyed to the royal court 

Four years later, she was married to the emperor at the age of 
thirty-four, and received successively the udes of Nur Mahal (the 
hght of the palace) and Nur Jahan (the hght of the world) ® She 
now found a vast field for the exercise of her varied talents, gaming 
fame for charitable deeds, clever innovations m food, jewellery and 
dress, skill m ndmg and the use of weapons For eleven years she 

' According to this story, Jahangir had entrusted a pair of pigeons to Nur Jahan’s care 
Aihilc he busied himself with something else in a mtna bazaar One of the pigeons 
escaped, and uhen the prince asked her how it had flown away, the girl artlessly released 
the other saying, “Thus, O prince!” 

* This happened in 1607 The account is based upon History of Jahangir by Beni 
Prasad 

* Her original name \ias hlihr-un-Nisa Begum Tlic fact that she was already past 
her prime, would clearly show that Jahangir was attracted towards her not so much 
b> her phjsical cliarms as bj her intellectual quahties 
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carried on the administration of the greatest empire m the world 
of the tune by her wise statesmanship and her great mfluence on the 
emperor She, as a matter of fact, doimnated her royal husband as 
no woman m Indian history has ever done, so that Jahangir had left 
most of the state affairs to her care, contenting himself mth a life 
of ease and comfort Firmans were issued under her seal, and her 
name was struck on corns, one of which bore the legend “By the 
command of Emperor Jahangir, gold has acquired a hundredfold 
beauty with the name on it of Nur Jahm, the emperor’s royal 
consort ” Her father was promoted to the rank of prime mimster 
with the title of Ftimad-ud-daula, while his two sons also received 
responsible posts 

History and legend nave surrounded Nur Jahan’s personality 
with many stories She is reputed to have been the mventor of the 
attar of roses, though the credit really belongs to her mother. On 
one occasion she is said to have shot four tigers with gun and arrow, 
when the emperor was so pleased with her skill that^he presented 
her with a diamond ring worth one lakh of rupees, and distributed 
one thousand gold mohurs among the poor and needy The story 
of how a stray arrow from her bow killed a washerman on the river- 
bank near the royal palace, and how on a complamt from the dead 
man’s wife, Jahangir ordered Nur Jahan to be brought to his court 
of justice like any ordinary cnmmal^ is too well known to need 
repetition here 

But the last few years of their married life were not very happy 
Prmce Khurram (Shah Jahan), Jah^gir’s eldest son, was the obvious 
successor to the throne, and his cause was championed by Asaf Khan, 
whose daughter, the famous Mumtaz Mahal was marned to him 
Nur Jahan, on the other hand, did not like the idea, smce she could 
not hope to retain her present position and influence under a 
donunatmg personahty like that of Prmce Khurram She therefore 
wanted Shahryar, the youngest son of Jahangir, to succeed his father, 
and for this purpose married her daughter by her former husband” 
to this doale prince, whom she could use as her -tool This pohcy 
of Nur Jahan resulted m the revolt of Prince Khurram, tvho was, 

" He IS said to have declared that be bad sold the kingdom to Nur Jahan for a 
flask of wine and a couple of cabobs 

** Her name was Ladli Begum 
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ho^vever, soon subdued by the help o£ a powerful amir, Mahabat 
Khan, governor of Kabul The latter himself soon afterwards roused 
Nur Jean’s suspicions, and was ordered to present himself before 
the emperor, who was then on his way to Kabul. Mahabat Khan 
had to obey the royal behest, but succeeded in capturing the emperor 
on the bank of the river Jhelum through a surprise attack on his camp 
by a picked force of Rajputs. Nur Jahan, who had escaped capture, 
rallied the emperor’s royal troops, and made a bold, though vain, 
bid to set him free. She led an attack agamst the disgruntled 
governor personally, ridmg on an elephant, which she boldly drove 
into the swollen nver , but her followers were routed by Mahabat 
Khan, and she was also captured. Yet her womanly tact succeeded 
where militaiy strategy had failed, and she soon contrived to set 
herself and her husband free. Jah^gTr, however, did not survive 
this episode long. His powerful physique, enfeebled by indulgence 
in wine in his younger days’^ was declming rapidly, and he died on 
the way from Kashmir to Lahore in 1627. He was laid to rest in 
a garden at Lahore planted by Nur Jahan, and his tomb at Shahdara, 
a suburb of Lahore, is a fine example of Mughal architecture. 

Nur Jah^’s hfe, after the demise of her loving husband, was 
spent in quiet solitude, lighted up only by the memories of her past 
glory. Sh^ Jahan, the new emperor, treated her kindly enough, but 
she had now lost all interest in life. She lived to the advanced age 
of seventy-two, dying in 1646, nineteen years after her husband 
A sadly neglected, unpretentious dome now covers her mortal 
lemains, standmg not far from Jahangir’s splendid mausoleum and 
beaiing the pathetic inscription: 

“On our lone grave no roses bloom, 

No nightingale would sing! 

No friendly lamp dispels the gloom. 

No moth e’er bums its vringl” 

But she lives in the memory of millions of Indian men and women 
not only as a great queen, but more as a woman of extraordmary 
charm, who could sway the hearts of the highest and mightiest of 
her contemporaries 

” Nur Jahan after her marriage with the emperor had succeeded m imposing a 
ccnain mca’iurc of icstramt upon him. 
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Jahaii A.ra Beguvi Jahan Ara (1613-83) ivas the daughter of 
Emperor Shah Jahan and Mumtaz J\'lahal, and on her mother’s death 
succeeded to her vast fortunes This gifted prmcess, uho had the 
unique distinction of bemg called Begum Sahib (the Begum par 
excellence), was possessed of a rare beauty combined uith nch 
mtellectual talents, and her mfluence on her father was unbounded 
Jahan Ara's life was mostly spent in devoted service to his discon- 
solate father and ambitious brothers, but she was not unmmdful of 
the welfare of poor people, and the larger portion of her huge mcome 
was reserved for providmg dowries to indigent maidens and pensions 
and allowances to other needy persons Like her brother Dara 
Shukuh, she had a deep stram of mysticism m her character, and 
had imbibed from her early life a passionate and abidmg love for 
the Chishuya samts of India, speaally Khwaja Mu'muddin, to 
whose sanctuary at Ajmer she added a large and beauafuUy 
decorated haU She also wrote biographical nonces on the samt and 
his successors, which were collected under the nde of Mums al-Arzuah 
(The Companion of the Souls), and became very popular Like 
several other Mughal prmcesses, Jahan Ara remamed unmarried, but 
she was very fond of children and had adopted Dara Shukuh’ s 
daughter, Jahan Zib Begum, whom she married with great pomp to 
Aurangzeb’s son Prmce A'zam In 1644 A D , durmg the celebranon 
of her thirty-first birthday, her highly perfumed clothes caught fire 
from a candle, and she was very badly burnt, which made Shah Jahan 
extremely anxious Her father’s love for her and her fihal devotion 
to him form mdeed a remarkable chapter m Mughal history 

When her brothers fell out, her sympathies w^ere naturally with 
the eldest one, Dara Shukuh, and she tned her utmost to dissuade 
Aurangzeb from defymg his father and oustmg his elder brother 
from his rightful place But she failed, and Aurangzeb succeeded 
m g ainin g the throne and confinmg his aged father m the Agra fort 
Though he kindly gave Jahan Ara the honorific title of Badshah 
Begum and a jagir (present of land) with an annual mcome of rupees 
seventeen lakhs, yet she completely cut herself off from court life 
and shared the confinement of her lovmg father with steadfast 
loyalty. Shah Jahan died m 1666 AD , and she foUow'ed him to 
the grave sixteen years later at the age of seventy. She left property 

“This IS testified by the epitaph on her tomb 
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worth three crores of rupees, all of which she bequeathed to Khwaja 
Mu'inuddln’s sanctuary, but Aurangzeb permitted only one crore 
to be spent accordmg to her desire, smce, he argued, legally a bequest 
could be made only up to one-third of one’s property. She was buned 
in the small, but beautiful tomb-chamber, made of pohshed white 
marble with dehcately carved lattice-work, which she had built herself 
in the sanctuary of Hazrat Nizamuddm Auhya m Delhi, and there 
she hes, one of the most beautiful and accomplished prmcesses of 
India, with the green grass covering her grave, and many a visitor is 
moved by the str ikin g epitaph mscnbed above the tomb entrance . 

“Let naught but green grass cover my grave ; 

For mortals poor ’tis a grave-cover brave I” 

Jahan Ara, hke her father, was very fond of bmlding edifices 
and laying out beautiful gardens. The most remarkable among her 
buildings is the Jami‘ Masjid of Agra. Another mosque, known as 
the mosque of MuUa Badakhshi, was built by her m Kashmir, 
while several gardens in Delhi and Agra owed their origin to her 
fine taste. 

/ 

Zibunnisa’ The last of a long line of illustrious Mughal 
prmcesses, Zibunnisa, the gifted daughter of Aurangzeb, yielded the 
palm to none of her famous predecessors either in physical charm or 
intellectual accomplishments, nay, surpassed most of them in her 
taste for literature and patronage of poets and scholars. Early in life 
she made wonderfully rapid progress with her studies, memorizing 
whole of the Koran at a comparatively tender age.^® Later she 
acquired great profiaency m the Arabic and Persian languages and 
several important branches of learning. She also gained considerable 
skill in calligraphy. Her love for Persian poetry is well knoivn, and 
she rote elegant verses full of a rare pathos under the pen-name of 
Makhfr (the concealed one). Her poems have been collected and 

’‘One of them, known as Begum ka Bagh, lay near Cbandnl Chowk For a 
dctnkd accouni of Jahan Ara’s career see The Life of a Moghul Prtneess by A 
Biircnschon 

"The occasion was celebrated with great splendour Auradgzcb held a special 
durbar to mark it and ga\c her a present of thirty thousand gold mohurs It is signi- 
ficant that the epithet hafiz (one who knows the Koran by heart) Is prefixed to her name 
in the epitaph occurring in one of her supposed tombs 
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have acquired wide celebrity under the title of Diwan-i-Makhfi 
Several distinguished scholars of her time wrote and flourished under 
her patronage and dedicated their works to her She had a large 
private hbrary contaimng beautiful and richly illuminated copies 
of important hterary works, and spent most of her time in the qmet 
pursuit of knowledge Forced to remain a spmster by the pecuhar 
tradition of her family, Zibunmsa hved a pious and spotlessly clean 
hfe, and there is absolutely no foundauon for the scandalous stories 
that have been set m circulation about her 

Zibunmsa died m AD 1701-2, m the hfetime of her father, 
but her bunal-place has never been correcdy located 

3 Religious Women 

Bibi Fatima Sam While ambitious nobles and pnnces fought 
and conspired for pohtical power m the Sultanate of Delhi, a group 
of selfless workers, men and women, strove quiedy but fearlessly for 
the spiritual salvation of the masses, and their monastenes purified 
the minds of the populace tamted by the corrupting mfluence of the 
pnncely courts Among the samdy women of this age, Blbl Fatima 
S^ occupies a promment place and finds hequent mention in the 
recorded saymgs of the well known samt NizamuddTn Auhya of 
Delhi and his pupils She was the adopted sister of the two pious 
brothers, Farlduddin Ganjshakar and Najlbuddm al-Mutawakkil 
She was also a poetess and composed fairly good Persian verses 
One of her couplets, quoted by the author of the Akhbar al-Akhyar, 
says “You seek love, and at the same tune you seek hfe You want 
to have both together, but you can never get them She speaally 
emphasized the importance of chanty, and is reported to have 
dedared “On him who gives to some one a piece of bread and a 
glass of water, they would shower a thousand blessmgs, mundane and 
spiritual, which one could not get for ten thousand prayers and fast- 
mgs ” She hes buned m an unknown spot near the one-time nakhas 
(cattle market) of old Delhi and was popularly known as Blbl Shrni 
or Blbl Sa'ima Nizamuddln Auhya met her and spoke highly of 
her virtuous character 

“ Her authorship of this coUecuon has sometimes been doubted, but there is really 
no reason why it should not be considered genuine. 

‘Abdul Haqq, Ahhhar al-Akhyar (Delhi, 1332 H), pp 295-6 
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Blbi Zallkha It is difficult to over-estiinate tiie importance of the 
share BibI Zallkha’® had m the trammg of her famous son, Nizam- 
uddm Auhya. Living m poverty m a small, unpretenuous house m 
Budaon,’® she devoted herself to the education of her orphan .child 
and suffered all sorts of hardship to provide him with the comforts 
of hfc. There is a touchmg story which reveals on the one hand 
her boundless affection for her son and on the other the latter’s 
implicit faith and confidence in her spiritual powers. When 
Qutbuddm Mubarak Shah, the wayward and ill-starred son and 
successor of ‘Alaffiddin Khaljl, conceived a bitter grudge agamst 
Nizamuddln Auliya for his spirit of mdependence, he once declared 
in gieat wrath that if Nizamuddin did not attend his court on the 
first night of the following month, he would make him come there 
as he knew how to Now the saint was in the habit of visitmg his 
mother after seeing the new moon every month and placmg his head 
on her feet as a token of fiiiial regard, and when he heard of the 
king’s threat, he felt sure that the next moon would be the last he 
would hve to behold When, therefore, the dreaded moon appeared, 
he went to his mother, bowed his head to her feet and said, ‘T may 
never again have the pleasure of kissing your feet.” She, however, 
comforted him, and it so happened that the misguided king was 
himself murdered that very night, before he could lay hands upon 
the saint. 

Next month, Nizamuddln again went to his mother, and she in 
her turn asked him, “On whose feet will you lay your head next 
month?” The samt at once saw that she was referrmg to her impend- 
ing death, and his heart was filled with anguish. “To whose care do 
you confide me?” he asked. “Pass the night m your brother’s house,” 
replied she, “and come to me tomorrow morning, when I shall answer 
your question ” The saint obeyed her command, and having passed 
a restless night, went to her bed-side in the early morning “Give me 
5'our right hand,” she commanded, and when the samt had done so, 
she clasped his hand m her oivn feeble one and exclaimed : “O Lord, 
I confide him to Thy care*” Saying this she breathed her last and 
it Mas the memory of those parting words w'hich sustained and 
succoured the saint in many a perilous situation. She was buried 

"Ihd pp 297-8 

** Mother and gon later mated to Delhi 
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at Ghayathpur m Delhi, near the house of Najibuddin 
al-Mutawakkil. 

> 4 Heroic Women 

\J>hand Bihi Chand Bibl (1547-99 AD) decidedly holds the 
foremost place among the Muslim women of India hving in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century Daughter of Husain Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar, she was bom there in 1547 and was married 
to ‘All ‘Add Shah of Bijapur when the mo nval Deccam kingdoms 
united for a time against Vijayanagar Ch^d BibT, who had 
received the fortress of Sholapur as part of her dowry, proved a great 
blessmg to her husband, who, recognizmg her nch talents, consulted 
'-her m all administrative matters She used to ride with him on 
horseback, to review the army parades and take an active part in 
his mditary campaigns, and when in 1580 her husband was treacher- 
ously murdered by a eunuch, and his nephew Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh^, a 
minor, succeeded him to the throne of Bijapur, she became the regent 
and the real ruler of his kmgdom Kam^ Khan, a Deccani amir, 
now held the post of mimster, and for a time Chand Bibi had ample 
opportunity to busy herself with the improvement of the state ad- 
mimstration and the education of the boy-kmg, which she did with 
great tact and abihty 

Soon afterwards, however, Kamd Khan became jealous of Ch^d 
Bibl’s mfluence and started treating her with discounesy and arro- 
gance, so that she was compelled to set him aside. She accomphshed 
this by the help of another amir, Kishwar Khan,“ whom she appointed 
mimster, but he also tned to oust Chand Bibl from her pnvileged 
position and to seize all power m his own hands By a ruse he suc- 
ceeded in turning some other nobles against her, and she was asked 
to leave Bijapur. On her refusal she was dragged out of her apart- 
ments with the help of her slave-girls, was put m a palanquin and 
conveyed hurriedly to the fortress of Satara, where she was confined.^' 
But the Bijapur nobles soon repented of this foolish act, and setung 
free Ch^d Bibl, fell upon Kishwar Khan, who fled to Golconda and 
was killed there Chand Bibl, now restored to her former position, 
appointed an Abyssinian amir, Ikhlas Khan by name, as minister 

Finshta (Lucknow Edition), Vol 2, p 49 

Ihfil p 5/ 
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She did so presumably to counterbalance the power of the Deccani 
nobles, but her choice did not prove a happy one, for he also resented 
Chand Bibt’s partiality to foreigners, speaally Afzal Khan ShirazT, 
and managed by surreptttious means to put him and the brahmm 
minister Pandit Rasu to death. This naturally enraged Chand Bibl, 
uho impnsoned him mth the help of ‘Ainul Mulk He was, how- 
ever, later released, and distinguished himself m several battles against 
the Qutb Shahls of Golconda. 

In spite of the best efforts of Chand Bibl, the affairs m Bijapur 
and Ahmadnagar continued to go from bad to worse, oiving mostly 
to the mutual jealousies and nvahy of the Deccani and Abyssyman 
amirs, and the chmax was reached when Ibrahim Nizam Sh^, kmg 
of Ahmadnagar, was killed, and Mian Manjhu, an ambitious amir, 
defying the uishes of Ch^d Bibi, set up a young prmce, Ahmad 
Shah, on the throne ^Chand Bibl now left for Bijapur in disgust. 
Manjhu, feeJmg his position to be msecure, appealed to Prince Murad 
for help, and the latter, marchmg from his headquarters m Gujarat, 
promptly appeared before the walls of Ahmadnagar with a large 
army Manjhu now reahzed his mistake and he entreated Chand 
Bibl to return to Ahmadnagar and rescue it from the Mughal menace, 
and, m spite of her advanced age and feeble health, she hurned to 
defend her homeland 

The ensuing months form the most glorious period of Chand 
Blbi’s heroic career, for she managed to keep Prince Murad and his 
redoubtable general Khan-i-Khan^ at bay, and finally compelled 
them to raise the siege Once, when a portion of the rampart was 
blown away by mines laid by the besiegers, she rushed out of her 
palace barefooted with a number of trusted foUoivers, a veil on her 
face and a naked sw'ord in her hand, and rallying her men succeeded 
in repairing the damaged wall overnight Prmce Murad w'as so deeply 
impressed by her courage that he gave her the title of Chand Sultan 
and, accepting the province of Berar as the prize of his campaign, 
left Ahmadnagar But the internal strife in Ahmadnagar continued, 
'=0 that Akbar, who was himself campmg in Burhanpur, soon found 
an oppoiiumty to send another expedmon to the unfortunate 
kingdom, under his son Daniyal and Khan-i-Khanan Chand Bibl 
leahzcd that it was impossible to hold out against the mighty army 
that now surrounded her beloved city, and w'anted to conclude an 
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honourable peace Avitb Prince Daniyal, but the impetuous eunuch 
Jita Kb^,^ to whom she confided her plans, accused her of treachery 
and rousmg the Deccani amrrs against her, had her seized and 
executed This was in 1599 Thus perished one of the noblest 
daughters of India at the hands of her oum ungrateful people, for 
whom she had done so much and sacrificed so much They had to 
pay dearly for this deed of wanton cruelty, for the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar now became a part of the Mughal empire, and its past 
glory was laid m dust It was well, perhaps, that she did not live 
to see that disgraceful day 

Lavish tributes have been paid to Chand Bibi by successive 
generations of India’s historians, and there can be no doubt that 
she deserved them fuUy In addition to her mihtary genius and 
admi n istrative skiU, she was a good scholar of Arabic and Persian 
and could speak several Deccam languages fluently She vas, more- 
over, a great patron of scholars and was specially kmd to those 
foreigners who came to seek their fortune m India Although her 
end was tragic it was not shorn of that greatness uhich she had 
enjoyed m her lifetime, and the only real sorrow in her life was the 
fact that she had no child of her own ^ ■ 

Sahbji ‘Sahibji’ was the popular name— of a daughter of 
‘All Mardan Khan, who was a distingmshed amir of Shah Jahan’s 
reign and held the important governorships of Lahore and Kashmir 
Her husband Amir Khan was appomted governor of Kabul by the 
Mughal emperor Aurangzeb m 1678 AD , when that pro^unce uas 
passmg through a period of rebeUions and serious disturbances " 

Adoptmg a firm but concihatory pohcy, he soon subdued" the 
truculent Afghans so completely that there was hardly any trouble 
durmg his long governorship of over twenty years And much of 
his remarkable success was certainly due to the steadfast loyalty of 
his wife SahibjI She was his constant companion and ad^used him 
m aU important matters ivith rare sagaaty and forethought \lflien 
Amir Khan passed away, the emperor became very anxious for the 
safety of the north-west provinces But one of his confidants, 
Arshad Khan, said to him, “Maybe he is dead, sire, but Sahibji is 

^’Fmshta Other histomns gi\e his name as HamTd Khan 

«For a very beautifully -written tribute to her memory sec Mrs Annie Bcsant's 
“A Wamor Queen” in The Children of the Motherland (Banaras Hindu University) 
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alive, and government is as safe m her hands as m^jdiose of her 
husband And pending the arrival of Pnnee Shah 'Alam to take 
over charge, she handled the dehcate situation with great wisdom. 

When Amir Khan died, the bulk of his troops were scattered in 
the hilly districts inhabited by the most turbulent Afghan tribes who 
could have at any time exterminated them. The first difficult task 
before Sahibjr, therefore, was to extneate the beleaguered troops 
safely, and this she accomphshed successfully She concealed for 
some nme the death of her husband, and dressmg up another man 
who resembled him in his clothes and seatmg him m a glazed 
palanquin, she proceeded slowly and carefully to lead the troops out 
of the dangerous hills The Afghan chiefs came and paid homage 
to the palanqmn, which they beheved was occupied by their redoubt- 
able governor, and were handsomely treated by Sahibji till the plains 
ivere reached in safety It was then that she proclaimed the news 
of her husband’s demise, and held a reception for the Afghan amirs 
who came to offer condolence. 

On this occasion she showed her boldness in a most impressive 
manner, for addressmg them she said, “If you remain loyal to the 
emperor, all your pensions and privileges shall remain as before, 
but if you want to break your word, let us deade the issue now and 
here I I am ready to match my strength against yours, and if I win, 
this heroic deed of mine will pass on to posterity ” And the Afghans 
bowed their heads before this womanly challenge, since they knew 
well enough that it was no child’s play to fight this determined 
woman For two years Sahibjl successffiliy mamtamed peace and 
order in Afghanistan, and when, finally reheved of her onerous duty, 
she reached the imperial court at Burhanpur, Aurangzeb loaded her 
with kindness Her stepsons, whom she presented to the emperor, 
were granted high offices, while she herself was permitted to proceed 
on a pilgrimage to the holy cities of Mecca and Medma She was 
received there with great honour by the Sharif of Mecca and other 
Arab notables, and spent large sums in charity during her stay there. 
She later returned to India and passed the last few days of her life 
in pious devotion.* 

**Shc hnd no child ol her o^ti 
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GREAT INDIAN WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1 Queens ^ ^ 

U^im'Parvati Bai For about twenty years between 1810 and 
1829 AD , Travancore was ruled by two R^s m succession Gauri 
Laksbnii (AD 1791-1814), who ruled from 1810, to 1814, had 
the benefit of the advice of Col Munro, who was both Resident m 
the State and the Rani’s chief mmister Her reign marks a great 
step m the modernization of the admimstration of Travancore 
/^a uri Parvaii, bom in 1802, was about thirteen years old when 
she was called upon m 1814 to assume the rems of government 
Though outwardly of a mild and kindly disposition, she was 
remarkably shrewd and resourceful In one of his dispatches. 
Resident Munro paid a handsome tribute to “her mtelhgence and 
hberal and mgenuous mmd J 

During her reign the frontiers of Travancore were extended by 
the addition of the prmcipahties of Edapalh, Punjar and Panthalam 
Her government carried out a revenue settlement The abohnon 
of export duties on gram gave considerable rehef to the cultivators 
[She was very tolerant towards the Chnsaan missions and gave 
theinfacihties to build churches and schools She was, however, 
careful to enforce on them due obedience to the laws of the land 
Thus, she resolutely put down all tendenaes on their part to usurp 
avil and crimmal junsdicuon m their parishes, or to exercise any 
control over then flock other than purely spiritual In an edict she 
reminded them that “the very root of the Christian rehgion was 
humihty and respect for constituted authority 

/^Her remarkable achievement lay in the field of soaal reform 
She^sured equahty of treatment to high and low, and stopped 
certain ofiicial exactions Rules were framed for the conduct of 
government officials, and rank afforded no immumty Medieval 
soaal restricnons of a harassmg nature were done away ^vlth] To 
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give some examples' all her subjects, however humble, could wear 
gold and silver ornaments and build tiled houses— privileges hitherto 
the monopoly of die aristocracy She abolished all forms of poll-tax 
When she saw that rich Nambudiri families got impoverished and 
alienated hrahmaswam^ lands to pay heavy dowries to get their 
daughters married, she issued a proclamation that marriage dowries 
should not exceed 700 paiiams (roughly a hundred rupees). 

/^The young Rani realized that social amelioration was not 
possihlc unless the people were literate. She was the first ruler of 
Travancorc, and perhaps one of the first among the rulers m India, 
to spend considerable sums on education with a definite plan to 
bring it within the reach of all in the State. Her plan was followed 
and augmented by successive rulers of the State. If today Travan- 
core leads the rest of India in the percentage of hterate people, it 
IS largely due to the initiative of Rani Gaurl P^atl m the twenties 
of the last century ; 

' At the age oftwenty-seven, Gauri Parvatl invested her nephew 
Rama Varma Swati Tirunal with ruhng powers, and retired, in 1829, 
into private hfe , but her nephew often sought her advice and 
guidance on all important matters of state.**^ y 

Ram Lakshnii Bai The mneteenth century in India was an 
epoch of upheaval in its first and of reconstruction in its second 
phase The character and talent of Indian women were accordingly 
markedly divergent m the two periods. Rising head and shoulders 
over other women in the first epoch was Rani Lakshml B5I of 
Jhansi (1835-58) She was bom on the 18th November, 1835 at 
Banaras and was married early to Sub^d^ Gangadhar Rao, head 
of the small Maratha State of Jhansi formed by the Peshwas 
in 1743 The subahdar died without issue in 1853, and his widow 
Lakshml Bal was not permitted by the Govemor-Generai-in-Council 
to adopt a successor. John Lang, whom she engaged as her lawyer 
for appeal to the directors of the Company in England against the 
decision of the Govcrnor-General-in-Council, described her thus: 

She was a woman of about the middle size — rather stout, but not too 
^tout Her face must have been very handsome when she was young, 
and e\en now it had many charms — though according to my idea 

LaniU (jiftcd to the Drrihruanas to be enjojed tn perpetuttj. 
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of beauty, it was too round The expression also was very good and 
very mtelhgent The eyes were particularly fine, and the nose very 
dehcately shaped ” 

' The appeal was m vain and Jhansi was annexed to the Bntish 
administration The Rani, who was given a small pension of rupees 
five thousand per mensem, too small to mamtam the old retamers 
' of the State, could not reconcile herself to the ignoimny and depend- 
ence All her life henceforth centred upon her resolve, “I wiU not 
give up my Jh^sl,” which seemed rather futile m the period of 
consohdanon of the British power But soon the had an oppor- 
tunity as a true-born Maratha prmcess to fight the British 

The rebeUion began m India with the rise of the sepoys against 
their Bntish ofl&cers at Meerut and Delbi on the 10th May, 1857 
Gradually it spread to other parts of northern India On the 5th 
June, 1857, the rebellion broke out at Jhansi, and on the 9th June 
the Rani of Jhansl’s authonty was proclaimed throughout her State 
From this date to the 4th April, 1858, the Rani stoudy defended the 
fort of Jhansi against Sir Hugh Rose Ultimately, findmg her posi- 
tion exceedmgly precanous, she made her adventurous escape from 
the fort through the cordon of British troops and bravely fought 
agamst the Briash m BundeUshand from Kunch to KalpI At Kunch 
the Rani jomed the mdomitable Tantia Topi Then began a 
strenuous period of recruitmg soldiers, men from Oudh and the 
Doab, for Ae struggle, the Rajputs and Brahmanas consntutmg the 
mfantry, and the RohiUas and other Mushms compnsmg the cavalry 
The Rani smilingly suffered privations along with the soldiers and 
personally took part m the fight ‘Tt was the Rani of Jh^sl’s 
custom,” states her oum personal servant to Major S C McPherson, 
the pohncal agent at Gw^or, ^‘to lead her troops dressed m mihtary 
uniform of the irregular cavalry — a crimson jacket, crimson trousers 
and a white turban, which made/ it impossible to tell her sex ” On 
the 23rd May, 1858, after a hard-fought struggle. General Rose 
captured Kalpi on the nver Yamuna about a hundred miles east of 
Gwahor The R^i^if Jhansi and Tanua Topi fled to the jungle 
General Rose thought that the rebelhon u'as over and actually issued 
orders for disbandmg the troops under his command 

At this juncture, the Rani of Jhansi and Tanna Topi astounded 
the British and their supporters in central and northern India by 
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suddenly oipturmg the famous fort of Gwahor with its large store 
of arms and ammumtion on the 4th June, 1858, m the hottest part 
of the summer season. The Maharaja of Gwahor had to flee from 
the fort, and most of his troops came over to the side of the Rani>; 
General Rose thus reviewed the change in the military situation m 
central India* “The high descent of the Ranee, her unbounded 
liberality to her troops and retamers and her forutude, which no 
reverses could shake, rendered her an influential and dangerous 
adversary. The rebel army was composed of the Gw^or Contm- 
gent, the finest men, best iilled and organized native troops of all 
arms in India.” 

General Rose reached Morar on the fringe of Gwahor fort on 
the 1 6th of June. The cantonments were captured and the stores 
and ammumuon seized. The next day the British force crossed 
the Morar-Gwahor road at Phulbagh and attacked RM’s cavalry. 
There she was personally directing the batteries against the advanc- 
ing British troops, who were equipped with efficient breech-lo^dmg 
carbines, against which the swords and clumsy old muzzle-loaders 
of the Indian troops were no match Then the British cavalry that 
had fought at Balaclava charged against the Rani of Jh^sl’s troops 
The Rani fought vahandy, but was killed in the battl£2? The fight 
is described by a personal witness : “In the afternoon of 1 7th June, 
she was seated together with a female favourite of her-late husband, 
who never left her side and dressed like her, near the Phulbagh 
batteries, dnnkmg sherbet with four hundred troopers of the Fifth 
Irregular Horse near them, when the alarm was given that the 
British cavalry had crossed the Morar-Gwahor road and was attack- 
ing from the south Some forty or fifty horsemen of the Eighth 
Insh Hussars came up finng their breech-loadmg carbines from the 
saddle and charging sword in hand All the sepoy troopers there fled 
away except only fifteen who stayed' with her. Her horse refused to 
leap ihc canal, when she received a bullet in the side and imme- 
diately after a Hussar gave her a cut on the head. But she rode 
off, and a moment later fell doun deadi^^^Tder servants burnt her 
body by placing it on a huge pile of hayrin'a garden dose by and 
setting it on fire Thus died the queen far away from her home 
and kin'^mcn in the thick of battle, overpowered both by numbers 
and superiority of arms 
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Maharani Kempananjammanm Avaru In the year 1894, a 
great calanuty overtook the State of Mysore the ruler Chamaraja 
Wodeyar X died suddenly of a serious illness on the 28th December, 
his eldest child then bemg a hoy of only ten years It was at this 
critical juncture that his queen Maharani Kempananjammanm 
(AD 1866-1935) showed promise of great admimstraave abihty. 
Dunng the mmonty of the heir, she was the regent, and with the 
assistance of the able chief mmister. Sir Seshadn Ayyar, she ruled 
the State very ably for a period of eight years. 

The Mah^anl was a ruler who had great mtelhgence and tact 
It was dunng her regime that a number of useful measures were 
introduced Mention may be made of the construction of the 
Marikamve reservoir, the estabhshment of a college for women, 
called the Maharam’s College, and the construction of excellent 
hostels for students, both at Bangalore and Mysore. Further, a 
hberal monetary grant and a large extent of land were given for 
the starting of the Indian Institute of Saence at Bangalore Another 
of her noteworthy achievements was the successful implementation 
of the hydro-electnc scheme at Sivasamudram, the j&rst of its 
kind m India 

To show how great a lady she was, we may quote the wnrds 
of Lord Curzon when her regency came to an end “I have pleasure 
m statmg that the smooth progress of events dunng the mmonty (of 
Knshnaraja Wodeyar IV) has been largely due to the unfaihng tact 
and discretion of Her Highness . . She has set an example of pubhc 
and domestic virtue, which has been of equal value to her people 
and to her family, and which has earned for her the admiration and 
the respect of all In recogmtion of these services, I had submitted 
to His Majesty the Kmg Emperor the request that he would allow 
Her Highness the salute of nmeteen guns to be continued to her 
for life His Majesty has gladly consented to bestow upon Her 
Highness this excepuonal mark of favour ” 

2 Writers and Sochal Reformers 

{^^J^r5ruDutt Tom Dutt (1856-77), the youngest child of Govm 
Chunder Dutt nf the famous Dutt family of Rambagan, Calcutta, 
was not only a hterary celebnty of the nmeteenth-century India but 
was also one of the best products of the impact of W^estem culture and 
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cnilization on the then inert and bewildered East. Bom in a nch 
family noted for its catholic culture and high moral and devotional 
tone/Go\in, a brilhant wnter of English prose and verse, added to 
his heritage a A\ider Western outlook and a genuine reverence for 
Jesus Christ, into whose fold the five brothers and a cousm, together 
i\ith tlieir families, took shelter. If Torn was a bom genius, her 
upbringing under the loving guidance of such a personality cannot 
be ignored It is not for nothing that the girl gratefully wrote, “I 
wonder what I should have been without my father.” 

Tom’s early education, though m Calcutta, w^as entirely Enghsh, 
so much so that she never learnt how to spell her simple name in 
Bengali correedy. But her knowledge of the English language and 
literature and, through it, of European arts and social customs was 
amazing even to cultured Enghsh friends of her father m England 
Before she left for that country, that is, when she was hardly four- 
teen, she had known Shakespeare and read Paradise Lost thoroughly 
She was an assiduous reader of novels throughout her life and learnt 
a little French and German too She spent four years m England 
and France — in the latter just a few months, joining a French school 
at Nice Nevertheless, so intimately did she identify heiself with 
cver}'thing that ivas French that “French became her favourite 
language and France the country of her election” for ever in life. 

But it Avas m England, especially at Cambridge, that she betook 
herself to a senous study not only of the Enghsh and French 
languages but also of the life and thought of the two countnes. Her 
father engaged good teachers and governesses to teach his daughters 
languages, especially French, and European music and painting, and 
himself became their co-student He invited his friends, who were 
men of letters and social eminence, to his house, and introducing 
them to the daughters, engaged them m literary criticism, in which 
1 oru shone marvellously He also used to take them to places asso- 
ciated with the lives of great WTitcrs and makers of history, museums, 
libraries, etc. It was at Cambridge that she started translating 
French poems into English, some of which were to find a place m 
the Sheaf 

During the last quarter of 1873, the Dutts returned to Calcutta 
This, however, made no difference m Toru’s literary life, though she 
pined to go back to Europe and breathe its free social atmosphere. 
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The remaining four years of her hfe ^\ere marked by the same 
zealous study of the Enghsh and French hterature, to ^^hlch now 
was added Sanskrit Insatiable though her avidity of study remamed, 
she now directed her energies mainly to completmg the books, 
espeaally A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, that she had under- 
taken Family mishap, her own penodical illness, the humid climate 
of Calcutta and its suburbs — nothmg could deter her from contmu- 
mg her self-imposed work to a fimsh And to her great joy, her 
Sheaf was pubhshed m 1876 and was very well received both m 
India and England It would have gone qmte unnoticed, had it not 
fallen by chance mto the hands of the tu^o famous critics of France 
and England, Andre Theunet and Edmund Gosse, the latter VTitmg, 
‘'lATiat was my surprise and almost rapture to open at such verse 
as this ^ WTien poetry is as good as this, it does not much matter 
whether Rouveyre prmts it upon Whatman paper or whether it 
steals to hght m blurred type from some press in Bhowampore.” 
Later Tom translated about sixty new poems for it, and the posthu- 
mous third edition pubhshed by Messrs Kegan Paul & Co was very 
tasteful and attracted a wider circle of readers Her tvo novels, 
one m Enghsh, unfimshed (maybe abandoned by herself), and 
another m French, and ah her other poems, many of which were 
ongmal, at least m execution if not m thought, cohected under the 
title of Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, were pubhshed 
by the bereaved father in commemoration of his darhng child 
These are all that we get to judge the nature and quahty of Tom’s 
wonderful poetic genius, which remamed more as a promise than a 
f nlfilm enf — ^her life havmg been cut short by premature death at 
twenty-one. Her letters to Miss Mary Martm of Cambridge supply 
many details of her pure and sweet personahty and the development 
of her scholarship 

Edmund Gosse speaks of Tom’s A Sheaf Gleaned in French 
Fields thus It “is certainly the most imperfect of Tom’s VTitings, 
but it IS not the least mterestmg It is a wonderful mixture of 
strength and weakness, of gemus ovemdmg great obstacles and of 
talent succumbmg to ignorance and mexpenence That it should 
have been performed at aU is so extraordmary that we forget 
to be surprised at its inequahty. The Enghsh verse is sometimes 
exquisite , at other times the rules of our prosody are absolutely 
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ignored, . On the whole, the attainment of the book was simply 
astounding. ’ 

Coming as it does from the pen of Gosse, it should be taken as 
the final word on the book And yet the Sheaf was ‘the most 
imperfect’ of her writings. For her perfea poems, however, wc 
arc to come to her Anaeiit Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, 
where the defects of prosody and deficiency m scholarship were 
greatly oi ercomc , and the muse, now freed from the trammels of 
translation, came out m a gorgeous form These poems, accordmg 
to Gosse, “will be ultimately found to constitute Tom’s chief lagacy 
to posterity.” 

In her French novel she was equally successful, as is showm by 
the remark of the great French scholar, James Darmesteter, who 
speaks of It as the work of “a young Hindu girl of nmeteen, wFo had 
learnt French for a very few years, and had resided in France for a 
few months only. It is an extraordinary feat, without precedent 
The Vathch of Beckford can alone be compared to it, though such 
comparison is hardly fair, because, to a gentleman of the eighteenth 
century, tlie French language w'as, so to speak, a second ‘mother- 
tongue ’ ” Madame de Saffray, herself a poet, wTites, “This one 
surpasses all the prodigies She is a Frenchwoman m this book, 
and a Frenchwoman like ourselves- she thinks, she writes, like 
one of us ” 

There stands out Toru Dutt as a pride of the nineteenth-century 
India, illuminating her literary galaxy But she is much more than 
that She is a perfect fulfilment of the hopes and aspirations of 
noble English souls who came out to India ivith a genuine desire 
to help this unhappy land of promise to reach her destined great- 
ness, and also a sure warning against the futile attempt of grafting 
an alien culture and civilization on a land grossly misunderstood. 
Wc c.innot think of a greater fulfilment than in her of the high 
moral qualities, of the unshakable faith in Jesus, of the intellectual 
attainments of Europe’s best minus her sciences She is also a 
warning. All her bnlliant achievements notivithstanding, will she 
get an honourable place in the gallery of great men and wnmen of 
■* cither in France or in England? India hugs her to 

her bosom no doubt, but finds nothing to show as hers, India’s 
dills would have been the fate of our country as a whole, had she 
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not manifested her own genius Here is our abidmg interest in this 
great daughter of India, holy as a white lotus, sweet as a rose, uho 
was obhvious of the soul that produced her and enjoyed the beauty 
of the sky and air, redolent of myrrh mstead of the tulasJ ^ ) 

Pandita Ramdhdi Of the many great souls the nmeteenth- 
century India produced, Pandita Ramabal must be counted as one 
When she was bom m 1858, her father Anant Shastri Dongre, 
a reputed Sanskrit scholar, cast out by society for teachmg Sanskrit 
to his wife Lakshmibai agamst the estabhshed soaal convention, had 
long taken refuge m the Gangamula forest, thirty miles o£E Mangalore, 
and there built a cottage, round which had soon groim up a 
chatushpathi (Sanskrit school) But through the machinations of wily 
relatives he, together with his faithful ivife and three children, m- 
cludmg Ramabm, then a babe of a few months, had to leave this 
retreat of peace and become a lifelong pilgrim 

Thus began the fateful period of Ramabafs travels, which made 
her what she was Sittmg m her mother’s lap, she got by heart 
Panmi’s aphorisms and thousands of verses of the Bhdgavata 
and on good counsel In her teens she mastered Marathi and 
acquired that wonderful profiaency m speakmg Sanskrit which stood 
her in good stead m later life Afterwards she extended the width 
of her studies m many directions 

'Wherever Anant Shastri went, his scholarship and samdy life 
attracted the admuation of the local people, who reverentially 
supphed the few needs of the stoical faimly Terribly orthodox m 
other matters, he would soon antagomze his admuers by his uncom- 
promising atutude towards the education and the marriageable age 
of guls , and the family, demed food and shelter and made the 
target of wild talks, would be compelled to trek to another holy place 
Thus driven from post to piUar, and meetmg fortune and misfortune 
in qmck succession for more than tivo decades the family developed 
characters and attitudes that verged on samthness 

Her mother’s fortitude, skill m household matters and total self- 
abnegation made a deep impression on Ramabai’s soft mind But 
the persistent soaal persecution that ultimately led to the death of 

=■ For the above facts and quotations we are Indebted to the very able biographv of 
our poet, The Life and Letters of Tom Dull by Hanhar Das 
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her parents and elder sister under most tragic circumstances in the 
course of a few months, though reinforced by the famme of 1874, 
steeled her heart against the Hmdu religion and society, neither of 
v/hich she could ever forgive. 

Rama inherited most of her religious atutudes and tendenaes 
from her father, who thought that the strict observance of rituals 
v/ould bring him to the desired goal of the “vision beatific.” This 
infection spread in the family The pilgrimage started by the father 
was carried on with the same rigour by Rama and her brother 
ShrTnnas, which brought them to death’s door in the Punjab, where 
they almost succumbed to cold 

Rama, accompanied by her brother, came in 1878 to Calcutta, 
where, the reform movements having already been started, her 
criticism of Hinduism was acclaimed by the heterodox elements, 
while her fluency in speaking Sanskrit and knowdedge of Sanskrit 
scriptures endeared her to the pandits, who, as a recognition of her 
scholarship conferred on her the tides of Pandtta and Saraswatt. 
This w oke her up to her worth and to what she considered to be her 
mission, viz. educating the high-caste Hindu women and thereby 
cmancipaung them from the thraldom of social mjustice and tyranny. 
She w'cnt on Icctunng tours to various towns of Bengal and Assam. 
Her name spread throughout India ; even Maharashpra did not lag 
behind to honour her. She felt happy. 

But that w'as not to be her fate Her brother died in 1880, 
leaving her alone m the w'orld, but after giving her permission to 
marry Bipin Biharl Das Medhavl, an educated Shudra, w'ho was the 
man of her choice But he, too, w'as snatched aw^ay from her by 
death m 1882, when, with a new'-bom daughter, she w'as at the 
height of her happiness Left friendless, with a baby to bring up 
m addition, and knowing no art or craft whereby to earn money, 
she felt the need of learning English. In the meantime she had 
obtained a copy of St Luke’s Gospel from her husband and been 
\cry much attracted towards Christianity 

Rama widi her daughter came to Poona, and with the help of 
M.ir.t^ha reformers like Ranadc and Bhandarkar started the Arya 
r^Iahil.i Samaj to dcluer the high-castc Idindu women from ignorance 
and stKial, moral and religious evils Soon she found out that her 
resources were inadetjuate to the work she wanted to take up Mcan- 
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wiule she contmued her contact with the Christian missionaries at 
and about Poona, which raised hopes m her heart that she would 
be better fitted for her mtended acavities if she visited England and 
got there the kind of education she needed She, with her daughter, 
httle Manorama, came to England m 1883 and was well received by 
the Sisters at Wantage, m Berkshire, who arranged for their educa- 
tion Rama heaved a sigh of rehef She was baptized m 1883 m 
the Wantage Parish Church After a year’s preliminary study of 
Enghsh, she jomed the Women’s College at Cheltenham, tea chin g 
Sanskrit and leammg Enghsh hterature, saence and mathematics 
Early m 1886, she went to America She immediately set 
herself to learn Froebel’s Kmdergarten system, and durmg the 
vacations went on lecturmg tours to various aties m U S A and 
Canada Her appeal for help found wonderful response The 
Ramabm Assoaation was founded m December, 1887, as a direct 
result of the impression that her book. The High-Caste Hindu 
Women, created m U S A Suffiaent funds were raised not only to 
start her mtended home and school but also to mamtam them 
for ten years, with further promise, if the work done was found 
satisfactory. 

With high hopes Rama returned to India, havmg spent two 
profitable years m America When Sharada Sadan, a boardmg house 
for widows and a school for day-scholars, was started at Bombay 
m 1889, she was supported by great men like Ranade, Telang, 
Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar In order to curtail expenses, the 
Sadan, with eighteen widow inmates, was transferred to Poona m 
1890 There it contmued its activities m spite of the vehement 
opposition from the nanonahst group headed by B G Tdak, when 
It became pubhc that a number of inmates had got attracted toward 
Chnstiamty and been ultimately baptized The opposmon was a 
rude shock to her, but she earned on her work of service undaunted, 
and at the end of 1896 there were forty-mne students m the school 
A temble famme broke out m 1896 m the Central Provmces and 
central India, and thousands died of starvaaon and disease The 
Pandita, impelled by an mward urge and unaware of where money 
would come from, visited the famme areas and collected six hundred 
unfortunate gnls and women, half of whom she kept under her oivn 
At Kedgaon, thirty miles away from Poona, she settled a new 
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co1on^, the Mukti Sadan, keeping the earlier Sadan as a separate 
cntjt\ at Poona under the care of a Christian Sister, Sundrabai Very 
soon* a ncu department ^^as added to the Mukti Sadan It was 
a Rescue Home, called the Kripa Sadan, W'hich in three years A\as 
filled v.ith three hundred inmates, thus sho^\lng the dire need of 
such a home in the locality 

Hanng entrusted these newly started aemmes to able hands, 
the Ikandita started for Amenca in 1898 to give an account of her 
acii\iiics to the Ramabal Assoaanon at Boston She returned m 
August of the same year, and unfettered by non-Christian influences, 
de\oicd herself heart and soul to what she felt as Christ’s work 

The Sharada Sadan w-as now transferred to Kedgaon to form 
a part of the larger msutution, the Mukti Sadan. but ivent on 
imparting higher educauon to W'omen w'ho W'ere fit for it She 
had hardly taken up this work of consolidation when she w'as called 
upon by the Lord to extend her field of work beyond her dreams 
In 1900 another terrible famine broke out in the piovince, Gujarat 
.md Kathi.lwad bemg especially affected Unable to go herself, she 
sent to Gujarat twenty of her Sisters, who brought innumerable 
“broken Incs” and “shattered hopes” and placed them under Rama’s 
c.irc and supenosion. She now had at the Mukti Sadan over nineteen 
Inindred inmates, whose needs had to be supphed, besides over one 
hundred cattle 

The vears from 1900 to 1922, saw' her life’s end fulfilled in 
di\cr=^c ways This was the period w'hcn her constructive genius 
‘'hone out most brilliantly, and all hei multifarious needs w'crc 
met m unexpected ways and in proper times Workeis and visitors 
came from all parts of the globe Above all, she felt m the 
midsi of her numerous acti\itics and their attendant troubles an 
mwaid peace and bliss w'hich come to rare spiritual persons. She 
had It m such abundance that v\hen Manorama. her only object of 
einhly lo\c and her ablest assistant and would-be successor, died in 
192}, she remained wholly unaffected, much to tlic surprise of all 
She had pravtd and praved till she was convinced of the wrong 
cour'^e ihe had cliosen* she had placed humanity above Chnst. 
Xfiw die h.ad the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The Pandita’s outlook 
and p.'r-onalitv were completclv changed She was no longer an 
Indian m a philanthropist, but a hunablc servant of Christ, doing 
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His work Tins was the consummation of a number of mystic 
experiences brought on by constant prayer and ever mcreasmg 
resignation to her Lord 

It is from this angle of vision that we are to judge her work at 
the Mukti Sadan Throughout her long wakmg hours day after day, 
she was to be seen everywhere, either supervismg or domg the work 
herself, or helpmg a worker, or consohng or mspirmg another and, 
above aU, praymg with the earnestness of an angel for aU the inmates, 
not only for the removal of their physical needs but for their moral 
and spiritual regenerauon also And everything went on smoothly 
under Christ’s personal care, as it were To tram the high-caste 
Hindu women, she had a branch of the Sharada Sadan started by her 
daughter in 1913 at Gulbarga, m the then Nizam’s dominions 
Toilmg and pra^ung, full of faith and joy, “ured beyond telhng,” 
but indefatigable, the Pandita “shpped away quietly m her sleep as 
the day broke” on the 5th April, 1922 

Swainakiimari Devi Shrlmata Swamakumarl Deiu (1855-1932), 
the tenth of the fourteen children of the prmcely, pious Devendra- 
nath Tagore, was another hterary talent of the mneteenth century 
whose extensive contnbutions to Bengah hterature are of permanent 
mterest and of a high order 

From her very childhood she was surrounded by relatives who 
were all ardent votaries of learnmg, the elders zealously helpmg the 
youngsters to attam a standard of culture befittmg their anstocracy 
In the study of languages and literatures, Eastern and Western, of 
music, pamtmg and other fine arts, of history, geography and general 
saences, there was, so to say, a regular competition among them not 
only m stormg up varied useful knowledge but also m giving ongmal 
expression to thoughts and sentiments bom of scannmg the West 
with the Eastern telescope The result was marvellous m quahty, 
quanuty and variety Swamakumarl did not lag behmd her eminent 
brothers of superb^alents m early selecung her ovm field of work, 
and started VTitmg fiction and composmg songs even before she 
was thirteen, and by tiventy-one she was a vTiter of repute Her 
first novel m Bengah, The Light Goes Out, was m pomt of thought 
and style no naean production 

Swamakumarl’ s educauon began and ended at home under her 
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father’s supervision and under the direct guidance of well-chosen old 
scholars and her elder brothers The family observed the purdah , 
she was married at thirteen , and being aristocratic, the womenfolk 
would not visit other houses So all the circumstances that are 
generally supposed to go agamst our women’s gettmg liberal educa- 
tion were present m her case And yet she got and profited by the 
best kind of education. With her second Bengah Reader, she 
was mtroduced to Sanskrit, Enghsh commg m later when, after 
marriage, she was with her elder brother.. 2 in^ombay But she 
imbibed the true Western spirit through lier own study of the 
Enghsh hterature, but more so through her contact with her 
enlightened relatives and acquaintances, whose intellect, however, 
never prompted them to discard anythmg simply because it was 
Indian, and who combmed the best of the East and West m their 
personahties She got some thin g more from her home atmosphere 
than a mere mtellectual hankering and an urge to give expression to 
her thoughts and emotions She imbibed the spirit of actively 
engaging herself m removmg the social disabihties of Hindu women 
through the formation of women’s societies and fairs. She saw that- | 
her father’s house was not a mere ‘Palace of Art’ but the Lbrd’s ^ 
vineyard too, where one was to labour for the Lord’s children. In 
her early days she witnessed her father carrymg on social and 
rehgious reforms m the family, discardmg orthodox forms and 
ceremonies m favour of the pure religion of the Upamshads and the 
Sufis AU these made a deep impression on her mmd, and latterly 
we find her organizing the Sakhi-samiti and connected fairs to 
improve the economic condition of poor women, especially widows 
and unmarned girls, and to bring the hght of education to the doors 
of the orthodox Hmdu famihes The result for her was an easy 
and natural ascent up the ladder of fame, her mnate talent and 
circumstances helping each other throughout the hfe. 

Swamakumarl drove her pen almost mcessantly up to the last 
year of her long hfe of seventy-seven ^ and she tried her hand in all 
kinds of writing — short stories, historical and social novels, dramas, 
farces, lyrics, songs and poems — ^with such success that when, in 
1921, the President-elect of the nineteenth session of the Bangtya 
Sahuya Sammdan (the premier literary society^-ofJBengal), the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, who w'as her younger brother, failed to be 
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present, the elite of Bengal present on the occasion unanimously 
voted her to occupy the chan: and gmde ihc dehberations She was 
a volummous writer too, as many as twenty-seven volumes standing 
m her name, not mcluding the text-books she wrote Before the 
close of the century her reputation as a luad and powerful wnter 
was weU estabhshed. And how did she accept the review of her 
books? Having been associated with the board of editors of the 
Bharati from its very start and contributmg hberaUy to its pages 
month after month, she had no misgivings about her success 
as an author 

Her style was charmmg Wntmg chaste Bengah and freely 
availmg herself of her knowledge of Sanskrit on the one hand and 
of her femmine sense of usmg homely coUoqmal words on the other, 
she mtroduced mto Bengah a style that has not yet been fuUy 
appreciated For fictions and narratives a simpler and more effec- 
tive style IS yet to be evolved for those who prefer not to write 
colloquial Bengah She coined words and phrases that remmd us 
of the later days of Rabindranath As a writer she often appears m 
the role of a reformer, but her sensed humour is so fine that people 
enjoy the fun without feelmg wounded, and she wins her case easily 
For obvious reasons her name is limited to Bengal, which has given 
her an honourable niche m the temple of fame 


^^-"Kamini Roy *\^^^^^irunatl Kaminl Roy (1864-1933), the preco- 
aous daughter of Chandl Charan Sen, himself an author of some 
note, was a umversity girl, whoj^^de her mark m almost all the 
examinations up to the degree stage J In the Upper Primary exami- 
nation she stood first m her~Circle, and bemg a mathematical 
prodigy got the appeUation Lilavati After passmg the Entrance 
exammation successfully, m the First Arts she occupied the first 
place m Sanskrit, m which subject she secured second class honours 
m her degree examination But this is a poor descripaon of the 
eqmpment which she received at home from her father up to her 
twelfth ^ear and agam, off and on, durmg vacations m school and 
college [^Every mormng after prayer he would set her lessons from 
choice books, mcludmg the Bible, till she grew up suffiaently in 
mteUect to utihze the fine hbraiy of her father She had a special 
apntude for philosophy, and had plenty of philosophical books to rea^ 
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Kaminl’s father was a Brahmo of Keshub Chandra Sen’s school, 
and It was this that taught her to look upon man as man m the 
light of Christ’s personality and yet saved her from being uprooted 
from her social and rehgious traditions She remamed a Hindu, 
but was enriched by the Christian chanty and joyous view of life. 
Her fathei presented her the Bengah Ramdyana and Mahdhhdrata 
when he first came to know of her poeuc talents at the age of eight 
Another important factor that contributed powerfully to the bmld- 
ing up of her character and temperament was her innate regard for 
Sansknt, which impelled her to exchange it for her favounte subject, 
mathematics 

^ "Her father would remmd her not to forget that her life had a 
mission But she could decide about it only when she became a 
teacher in 1886 From then on she turned her whole attention to 
the muse, and her first collection of poems Alo o Chhdyd (Light and 
Shade) was pubhshed in 1889 The book, pubhshed without the 
author’s name, but with an appreciative mtroduction from the pen 
of Hem Chandra Banerji, the greatest hving Bengah poet of the 
time, had such a warm reception from all sections of the readmg 
pubhc of Bengal that she had little doubt about the mission 
of her life, t ^ 

But she'"lost sight of it soon She went on writing for five 
years, when she married at the age of thirty, and for the next fifteen 
years her pen produced only a few stray poems and stories ]The 
inner working of her mind during this period may be judg^dnrom 
the following incident When a friend deplored the fact of her 
having ceased to write, she showed him her children and replied 
with a mother’s pride, “Why, are they not my hvmg poems?” She 
regarded motherhood as the highest fulfilment of womanhood 
Then sorrows smote her one after another /*"^e lost her husband 
in 1909 and her eldest son four years later The muse got her 
back her disconsolate heart sought solace in giving expression to 
the wounds in fine poetry and in amehorating the condition of 
Bengalee women She passed away in September, 1933, in the 
glor^^ of being recognized as the greatest woman poet in Bengali^^^ 
In estimating her poetry we are to take one fact mto considera- 
tion She had the misfortune of flourishing side by side with that 
scorching genius, the poet Tagore, who dommated the entire field 
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of Bengali liteiature for about fifty years Nevertheless, Kammi’s 
gentle flame burnt steadily m her own httle comer of the vast field 
Rabindranath’s words and imageries gush out m torrents , even when 
be expresses gentleness and pathos plamly, similes are so beautiful 
and woids so musical that readeis are carried away by them, few 
living deep to taste the senmnent expressed /"^ aminl’s poetry has 
the chaim of a beauty with the scantiest decorations It has a direct- 
aess of appeal , her sentiments speak from the depths of her bemg, 
not dependmg on words or aus and graces of style, which, though 
not lackmg, are never allowed to drown the ideas, which are 
sacred to her She felt deeply and cherished saciedly, but expressed 
simply, lest its hohness be profaned This seems to be the secret of 
her success, even agamst Rabindranath She speaks of joys and 
pleasures toOj but they are turned mto somethmg else, as commg 
out of a deeper sentiment which is more akm to sorrow, we may 
say, holy sadness 

In the nmeteenth century hei contributions were meagre She 
just shook off her ‘bashfulness,’ as she expressed it herself Alo o 
Chhaya, Ntrmalya and Pauramki, none of them her best production. 
Were pubhshed between 1889 and 1897 , but they, especially the 
first, secured for her a hterary emmence that no poetess m Bengah 
had ever attained before Her best work was Malya o Nirmalya, 
which was pubhshed m 1913 and raised her just a httle higher 
Except to the fine critics of hterature, however, she Would ever be 
known to the Bengali-reading pubhc as the author of Alo o Chhaya 

\SafopT^^aidu On. arde nt, v ersatile and dynamic genius was 
Sarojml N^du (1879-1949), a poet, dreamer, idealist and politician 
Sarojml was the daughter of a great scientist and savant. Dr Aghore 
Nath Chattopadhyay, who hved m Hyderabad and estabhshed the 
Nizam’s CoUege She was bom on 13th Febmary, 1879, and early 
obtamed a liberal training and cathohe soaal outlook m her cosmo- 
pohtan home About her father she wrote fondly “My father is a 
dreamer himself, a great dreamer, a great man whose hfe has been a 
great failure I think m the whole of India there are few men whose 
leammg is greater than his, and I don’t thmk there are many men 
more beloved/^ addmg that he had spent aU his money to help 
others and^on alchemy [She went to England m 1895 with a state 
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scholarship and studied for some time at the Kmg’s College, London, 
and Girton College, Cambridge Three months after her return 
from England, Sarojml married, in 1898, Dr. Govmdarajulu Naidu, 
breaking through barriers of caste as well as provin^^ 

It was m England, thanks to the encouragement of Edmund 
GossC^and Arthur Symons, that Sarojml developed her poetic gfe 
Exquisitely did she smg about the beauty of the Indian landscape, 
about the common man and woman, about the Mughal prmce and 
prmcess and more sadly about the subjection of India ; and yet (her- 
behef in India’s future was bright and unwavering, even in the midst 
of pohacal misfortune and disaster, as was her faith in Providence : 

‘The solace of faith to the bps that falter. 

The succour of hope to the hands that fail. 

The udmgs of joy when Peace shall triumph, 

When Truth shall conquer and Ijove prevail.”\ 

In Sarojml Naidu’ s poetry we find an exquisite melody and 
fine dehcacy of feeling and expression blended with freshness and 
exuberance of spirit The sensitiveness of a true lyrical genius 
charmingly responds^ to India’s traditional sense of immanence of 
the deity feehngly and beautifully expressed: 

“Lord of the Universe, Lord v^f our being, 

Father eternal, ineffable 0ml 

Thou art the Seed and the Scythe of our harvests. 

Thou art our Hands and our Heart and our Home, 

We brmg thee our hves and our labours for tribute, 

Grant us thy succour, thy counsel, thy care, 

O Life of all life and all blessmg, we hail thee, _ 

We praise thee, O Brahma, with cymbal and prayer.” I 

f ,And similarly in her famous poem on Buddha, India’s haunting 
sense of the unreality of life and her quest for the tranqmUity of the 
soul enthral us: 

Lord Buddha, on thy Lotus-throne, 

With pra)dng eyes and hands elate, 

What mystic rapture dost thou own. 

Immutable and ultimate? 
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What peace, unravished of our ken, 

Annihilate from the world of men^ 

The wind of change for ever blows 
Across the tumult of our way. 

Tomorrow’s unborn griefs depose 

The sorrows of our yesterday 

Dream yields to dream, strife follows str^e. 

And Death unweaves the webs of Life ” 

Although she felt happiest w'hen she wrote her songs(^SarojmT 
Nndu was gradually drawn from poetry to leadership m Indian 
women’s movement and thence to active pamapation wuth Mahatma 
Gandhi m the fight for India’s hcedom, m which,' too, she became a 
prominent figure fShe travelled and lectured throughout India, 
promotmg the cause of non-cooperation wuth the Government, 
mass movement, the charkha (spin nin g wheel), emanapation of the 
depressed classes and Hmdu-Mushm armty For years she enthral- 
led large audiences with the magic of her diction and eloquence 
She was also mcarcerated many tunes She w^as a member of 
the Workmg Committee of the Indian National Congress for 
many years and its (Congress) President m 1925 She w^as the first 
lady to become the Governor of a provmce. m India — ^the Uttara 
Pradesh — w^hich post she ably filled from 1947, the year of Indian 
Independence, untd her death on 2nd March, 1949 |The details of 
her bnlhant pohucal career are well knoivn to all students of Indian 
freedom movement and need no repetition here 
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GREAT WOMEN DEVOTEES OF 
SHRI RaMAKRISHNA 

1 . Rani Rasmani 

The pages of history scintillate with the achievements of women 
who have made vahiable contributions to the makmg of India 
Rani Rasmani* was one such gifted woman whose memory is even 
now cherished with love and admiration by her countrymen Though 
born of humble parents, she blossomed forth mto one of the finest 
specimens of Indian womanhood even under the most trying 
conditions of hfe 

Wednesday, the 1 1th Ashwin of the Bengah Era 1200 (September, 
1793 A D ) was a happy day for Bengal, for it witnessed the birth of 
a girl whose name shortly became a household word in the provmce 
Her father Hareknshna Das, a Mahishya by caste and a labourer 
by profession, lived with his wife RSmpnya and two sons, Ramchandra 
and Govinda, in a hamkt named Kona near Hahshahar, a few miles 
to the north of Calcutta, m the district of 24-Parganas The parents 
were delighted to have this child after the lapse of many years, and 
the mother began affectionately to call her Rani, when she was only 
one year old Strangely enough, this name, meamng a queen, which 
subsequently clung to her other name of Rasmam, was an unconsaous 
betokcner of her future greatness As years roUed on, the httle girl 
captured tlie hearts of aU by her extraordmary devotion and eagerness 
to listen to the readings from the Ramayana and the Mahdhharata. 
She even put on some of the insignia of a Vaishnava devotee like 
her parents 

When Rasmani was only seven years old, Rampriya suddenly 
passed away. This unexpected calamity created a great void m the 
mind of the girl Three years passed by. Meanwhile a stage was being 
set elsewhere by Providence for Rasmani to rise quickly to affluence 

'Pionounccd Tlasbrnam.’ In Bengali the letter s, unless followed by certain conso 
nants, sounds like sJt 
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and fame One Pritram (short for Pritiram) Das, an inhabitant 
of Kdioshalpur in the district of Howrah, amassed a large fortune by 
dmt of his business talent and perseverance m Calcutta, and hved 
m a palatial buildmg on Free School Street m the city At his old 
age his younger son Rajchandra became the stay of the family Ra]- 
chandra married twice, but both the wives died within a very short 
time He was dismchned to marry a third tune But on a certam 
occasion he went by boat for a bath m the Ganges at Tnvem, in the 
Hooghly district, and while passmg by the bathing ghat on the 
nver near the village Kona, was struck with the beauty of a young 
girl who had come to bathe there It was our RanT Rasmam When 
his father came to know of his desire to marry the girl, he hailed it 
as a divme dispensation and arranged the marriage, which took place 
m great pomp on the 8th Vaishakha of the Bengah Era 1211 (1804 
A D ), at his Calcutta residence 

This sudden change of fortune was no doubt a wmdfall to 
Rasmam, but even m the midst of plenty she did not give up her 
wonted simphcity and piety She made it a part of her daily duty 
to serve her aged parents-m-law She also attended to the details of 
household work It was further noticed that mth her advent into 
the family, there was an appreciable mcrease m its mcome So she 
was loved by everybody In course of time her mtelhgence and sober 
judgement so much impressed her husband Rajchandra that he 
consulted her m aU important matters 

In 1817 Pritram breathed his last at the age of sixty-four, leaving 
a big estate and several lakhs of rupees m cash to his son Rajchandra 
He now became a very mfluenual person, whose fnendship was 
cultivated by the foremost men of Calcutta In 1821 Rajchandra 
removed to a newly built palatial edifice across the road , it was divided 
mto seven secuons, had about three hundred rooms and cost twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees Rajchandra endeared himself to aU by his 
extensive chanties, and was much respected for his remarkable up- 
nghtness In the midst of all this domestic fehaty, Ram Rasmam 
lost her father m 1823 It was the year m which there were floods in 
difEerent parts of the province, and she gave food and shelter to a 
large number of famihes who had been rendered homeless and 
destitute by them Fmdmg that the ghat on the Ganges neai her 
residence was uneven and dangerous, and the road leading to it 
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was unusable, she persuaded her husband to build them both with 
the permission of the authorities Opened m 1830, they were named 
after him and have since come to be known as Babu Ghat and 
Babu Road. 

But bitter days were awaiting Rasmani On 1st June, 1836, in 
his forty-ninth year, Rajchandra died suddenly of apoplexy, leaving 
three daughters, all married She was so much overwhelmed by this 
catastrophe that she did not take any food or drink for three days. 
A magnificent shraddha ceremony m honour of the departed soul was 
performed by her, and so hberal was she on this occasion that none 
returned from her door with their desires unfulfilled At the close 
of the ceremony a pleasant mcident occurred A monk with matted 
locks put in an appearance. It was he who, many years back, had 
made a present of the image of Shri Raghunathji to Rajchandra for 
daily worship in the house Rasmam was much impressed by the 
monk and begged him to accept some gift. But he asked for only 
a blanket and a water-pot He wished to have a look at Shri 
Raghunathjr, which done, he went away after blessing her. She 
took It as a good omen. 

Thrown upon her own resources, Rm Rasmani rose to the 
occasion In spite of her growing intensity of religious fervour, she 
was not in the least mdifferent to the secular interests of the family 
In the absence of her husband, she felt greater responsibility m the 
management of the vast property she had inherited, and tackled 
the most delicate situauons with consummate skill Her son-m-law 
Mathuranath Bishwas now became her right-hand man in aU matters 
Her extensive chanties and humanitarian activities in and outside 
Bengal soon became proverbial An idea of her munificence may be 
had from the fact that during her visit to Purl m 1 850, she presented 
three diamond-studded crowns for the prmcipal deities m the temple 
Jagannatha at a cost of rupees sixty thousand, besides making 
liberal gifts to the priests Similarly, m her second pilgrimage to 
Nabadwjp, the birth-place of Shri Chaitanya, she spent in one week 
rupees tuenty thousand as gifts to the pandits, and another five to 
SIX thousand as chanty on the occasion of an eclipse Among her 
benefactions of public utility may be mentioned the renovation of 
a ponum of the road to Purl beyond the river Subarnarekha, and 
construction of a canal connecting the rivers Madhumatl and 
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Nabaganga, which Jbelped agriculture and three ghats on the Ganges, 
including the one at her native village 

After the death of Rajchandra, she began to live a verv rigorous 
life, and stncdy followed the scriptural injunctions regarding a Hindu 
widov All the Hindu festivals were celebrated by her vith extra- 
ordinary pomp and zeal At the time of the principal celebrations 
her entire mansion of seven sections, containmg over three hundred 
rooms, reverberated with joy and became for the tune bemg a imnia- 
ture tonm Am example of her religious fervour may be had from 
the following mddent In 1838, some time before the Car Fesnval 
she desired to have the deity travel m the streets of Calcutta m a 
silver car Accordmgly, orders vere placed with Indian silversmiths, 
for the Rani did not want to patronize foreign jewellers On the 
snaiiayatra day the car was dedicated v\ith great eclat The cost of 
the whole affair was nearly a lakh and a quarter of rupees On the 
day of the Car Festival there was a grand procession with the car 
Durmg the autumnal worship of the Divme Mother Durga, the Rani 
used to spend rupees fifty to sixty thousand Once, m the course 
of a prelimmary nte of this worship, the brahmms were going to 
the Ganges m procession early m the morning to the accompaniment 
of music, m uhich drums figured prominently A white resident 
of Babu Road who was in bed felt disturbed, and wanted to stop it 
mth the help of the authorities. On receipt of this news, the Rani’s 
men arranged for more lusty music on the next day After the 
worship was over, a restraint order was served on the Rml, and m 
the w^e of it there was a lawsmt, which she lost and had to pay 
a fine of rupees fifty. She paid the fine, but forthwith blocked the 
intersections between her house and Babu Ghat with strong wooden 
posts The authorities objected, but she told them that she had 
proprietary rights over that land and could do whatever she liked 
vuth It. Fmally, at their request she removed the barricade, and her 
fine too was refunded 

But, as has been seen above, her rehgious pracnces vere not 
performed indoors only; for self-purificauon, she undertook occa- 
sional pilgrimage-tours to holy places, some of them long and 
dangerous ones In 1850, iihile going to Puri by boat, she uas oier- 
taken by violent storm In 1 852, on her way back from a pilgrimage 
to Nabadwip and other places, she fell mto the hands of bandits 
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near Chandernagore, and extricated herself from their clutches by 
promising to pay a ransom of twelve thousand rupees — a promise 
-which she kept The expenences she gathered, and the dangers she 
cncounteied, during these joumeyfe served only to deepen her faith 
in God and increased her religious fervour. 

We shall now narrate a few more incidents that bespeak Ram 
Rasmani’s courage and presence of mmd as also her love of justice 
and equity, which have secured for her an enviable position m the 
hierarchy of Indian womanhood 

The East India Company levied a heavy tax on the fishermen 
who used to catch fish in the Ganges near Calcutta. AU their suppli- 
cations and appeals for its reduction proved fruitless As the last 
resort, they approached Rasmani and placed their grievances before 
her, with a request to safeguard their time-honoured and legitimate 
rights to catch fish free of taxes Rasmani’s sense of justice rebelled 
against the high-handedness of the East India Company, and she 
made a quick decision She took a lease of the portion of the Ganges 
lying between Ghusuri and Meuaburz from the Company for 
Rs 1 0,000, and put up barriers across the nver to obstruct the ingress 
and egress of boats and ships. The Company took strong exception 
to her action and asked her to show cause why she should not 
be prosecuted for obstructmg the passage in that way Rasmani’s 
answer was as simple as it was bold She told the Government that 
the constant movement of boats and ships m that area greatly 
disturbed the fish and caused them to spawn prematurely, to the 
great loss of the fishery of her tenants. It was to protect their 
interests that she had done so The Company had to yield to the 
superior strategy of Rasmani It permitted the fishermen to fish in 
the Ganges free of tax Her purpose having been served, she removed 
the obstructions. 

Anotlicr striking event testifies to her heroism and devotion. 
Immediately after the subsidence of the Sepoy Mutiny, some soldiers 
uere quartered m the Free School building near the Rani’s house 
Some of them used to roam in the street in a drunken state and way- 
lay the pedestrians One day the Rani’s gate-keepers beat a few of 
ilicse ruffians In retaliauon, a big batch of soldiers attacked the 
house and, overpowering the gate-keepers, began to damage what- 
c\er they could lay their hands on and kill or mutilate the pet 
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animals and birds All members of the family except the Ram 
had meanwhile sought safety, e^dently under her advice, in a 
relative’s house near by through a backdoor With a sword in her 
hand the Ram posted herself at the door of the temple of Shrl 
RaghunathjI to prevent its desecration even at the cost of her life 
Fortunately, the soldiers did not go to that side, and soon dispersed 
at the order of their commandmg officer, who had just arnved on 
mtimation 

One Mr Donald was an mdigo planter Ever}’^ student of 
histor)^ knows how these planters attained notonety by their 
wicked activities Mr Donald was not an exception His inhuman 
oppression of the tenants of the estate of Makimpur, belonging to the 
Rani, created a great commotion m the locality The tale of then 
woes reached the ears of the Ram, who despatched a strong body of 
men to bring the planter to his senses Needless to say, Mr Donald 
received condign punishment, and the case mstituted against the 
R^T was dismissed, to the great humihation of the planter Smce 
then the planters did not dare to oppress the tenants of her estate 

A powerful zemmdar m the district of Jessore attempted by 
various means to absorb Rmi Rasmam's estate of Jagannathpui, 
which stood encircled by his landed property Commg to know of 
the cruelties perpetrated by his men, she sent a large number of her 
own tramed men under a capable leader to stop them This had the 
desired effect The oppressors beat a hasty retreat The hngation 
that ensued was decided m the Rani’s favour The zemindar had 
thus to eat humble pie and to desist from his mroads 

The Rani’s life now entered upon a new phase Soon an unfore- 
seen mcident occurred, tvhich had a far-reachmg effect on her subse- 
quent career For a long time she had been chenshmg a strong 
desire to go on a prilgrunage to Banaras to offer worship to the Lord 
Vishwanatha and Annapurna When all arrangements \vere com- 
plete, and a large fleet of boats eqmpped -with reqmsite articles w^ere 
m readmess to start on the foUowmg mommg, she dreamt at night 
that the Divme Mother, wffio tvas her speaal object of worship, 
appeared before her and ordered her to abandon the journey and 
erect a temple to Her on the bank of the Ganges The iMother 
further told her that her heart’s desire would be fulfilled if she 
worshipped Her m an image there Rasmani gave up the idea of 
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pilgnmage, to the great surprise and disappointment of all In the 
year 1847, twenty acres of land with a house were purchased at 
Dahshineshwar, on the eastern bank of the Ganges, four miles to 
the north of Calcutta The plot happened to have a convex surface 
and n'as thus qmte suitable for the worship of the Divme Modier. 
The Rani ordered the construction of the temple, but there were 
difficulries, so that it took about seven years to complete it 

It is said that the Rani practised extreme austerity from the 
beginning of the moulding of the image, and waited with keen 
expectancy for the day when the Goddess would be installed in the 
temple. The 31st May, 1855, which was the auspicious day of 
snanayatra, was fixed for tlie installation ceremony But an 
insurmountable obstacle stood m the way. Rasmani being a Shudra 
by caste, no orthodox brahmin, according to the traditions of the 
time, would offiaate as her priest or partake of the sacramental food 
offered to the Mother. Nothmg daunted, she wrote to the renowned 
pandits of different schools of thought, inviting their considered 
opinion m the matter Only one gave a favourable decision on the 
point This was Ramkumar Chattopadhyay, the learned pandit of 
the Jhamapukur chatushpathi (Sanskrit school) m Calcutta. He 
replied to the effect that it would be m keepmg with the injunctions 
of the senptures if the Rani made a gift of the temple to a brahmin 
and provided adequate funds for its maintenance The reply came 
as a godsend and was hailed with great joy by Rasmani As 
directed by Ramkum^, she conveyed the temple to her spiritual 
picceptor, purchased a big estate for over two and a quarter lakhs 
of rupees m the district of Dinajpur, and set its income apart for 
the maintenance of the temple by a deed of gift 

The dream of Rani Rasmani was thus fulfilled On the 
appointed day, the Divine Mother, who was of the essence of 
Existencc-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, was invoked m the image 
The temple, uith its hallowed atmosphere, secluded groves and the 
sacred Ganges flowing by, became from now on a haven of peace 
for all those uho sought relief from the grindmg tyranny of mundane 
cares and troubles Besides the Kali temple, there stands on its 
north anotlier temple dedicated to Radha and Kiishna, and the 
*.NC"'iern border of the spaaous rectangular courtyard is hned with 
a row of i\\elvc Shi\a temples, all of the same size and pattern 
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There are also rooms for the kitchen, store, quarters for the temple 
staff, etc. Outside the compound proper, there are ti\^o music- 
towers as also a big buildmg meant for the use of the members of 
Rasmam’s family durmg their occasional visits to the temple The 
flower garden, tanks and trees have all added to the beauty and 
seremty of the holy place Ramkumar was appointed priest of the 
Kali temple Rasmam went often to this sanctuary and offered her 
heart’s prayer to the Divme Mother 

One day Mathur, the Rani’s son-m-law, noticed a young man of 
handsome features roammg about m the precmcts of the K^i temple 
There was somethmg uncommon m his appearance A spmt of 
other-worldlmess was wnt large on his face At the very first sight 
Mathur began to feel a great attraction for him On inquiry he 
came to know that the young man had been staymg with has eldest 
brother Ramkumar m the temple garden, and that his name was 
Gadadhar Both Rasmam and Mathur wanted Gadadhar to be 
engaged m some work m the temple, and succeeded after much 
persuasion m makmg him agree to take up the work of dressmg and 
decoratmg the Divme Mother A few days after, the pnest of the 
Radha-Knshna temple, while takmg the image of Knshna to the 
rearing room, shpped on the floor, and one leg of the image 
was broken The priest was summarily dismissed Rasmam was 
extremely mortified at the mauspicious event Learned pandits 
were consulted as to what should be done with regard to the broken 
image After a good deal of dehberaaon, they decided that the 
image should at once be consigned to the Ganges and a new one 
mstalled m its place But this decision did not appeal to the pious 
Rani Through an mtermediary she approached Gadadhar, who 
after hstemng to the whole story exclaimed m an exalted mood, “The 
decision of tke pandits is preposterous If a son-m-law of the R^I 
fractured his leg, would she procure a subsUtute for him, or treat 
the leg^ The image should be repaued and worshipped as before ” 
The pandits were nonplussed to hear this soluaon, which was so 
sunple and rational At the request of the Rani, the image was 
repaued by Gadadhar and was mstaUed m the temple for worship 
as before 

After the dermse of Ramkum^, Gadadhai (better known later 
as Shii Ramaknshna) was appomted chief pnest of the Divme Mother 
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To him the image of Kali ^^as not an inert stone, but the Divine 
Mother Herself As days rolled on, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into the contemplation of the Mother and became perfeedy in- 
dilfcrcnt to what people thought about him In the long run he was 
blessed with the vision of the Divine Mother Since then, mving 
to the mtensity of religious fervoui, he could no longei conduct the 
w'orship of the Goddess regularly and m the orthodox style. But 
the Rani and Mathur ivere so charmed to see the God-mtoxication 
of the young pnest and his ecstatic absorption m divine service that 
they consideied themselves fortunate in having such a spiritually 
gifted pnest foi the Mother’s worship Rani Rasmani smeerely felt 
that his strange mode of w^orship bespoke the depth of devotion 
rather than any mental derangement, as w'as suspected by laymen. 
She was now' fully convinced that the object of buildmg the temple, 
the manifestation of the Mother Herself m the image, had been 
literally fulfilled. 

One day after a bath in the Ganges, she entered the Kali temple 
and requested Shrl Ramakrishna to entertain the Mother ivith 
a dcvouonal song He complied and pouied his whole soul into the 
song But die Rani w'as absent-minded , she was thinking of a lawsuit 
instead of listening to the song Shrl Ramakrishna at once intuited 
it and gave her a slap on the back, which brought her to her senses. 
She felt abashed and retired to her chamber with a heart full of 
repentance When her astonished attendants criticized the young 
piicsts insolence towards her, she at once silenced them by saymg 
that the Divine Mother Herself had punished her for her own lapse 
and illumined her heart through Ramakrishna 

Gradually Rani Rasmani detached herself as far as possible from 
the affairs of the estate, leaving its management to her worthy 
son-in-law Jvlathuranath, and began to pass much of her time in 
dc\otional exercises in tlic temple garden of Dakshineshwar. Her 
intense dc\otion to Kali, her reliance on Shrl Ramakrishna for 
guidance in spiritual matters and, above all, her respect for all forms 
of Worship endued her life with a superb grace and halo 

But Rasmani s earthly days vs ere coming to a close It was now 
tim.‘ for her to be ctcinaUy united with the Blissful Mother. One 
■'lie wac attacked with fever and stomach trouble, which cven- 
tUdllv' developed into chronic dysenter)' of a severe nature. According 
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AvisliGS of tile Ram, slie was removed, to her residence at 
Kallghat on the bank of the sacred Adiganga Shortly before her 
final exit, her body was half immersed in the stream It was mght, 
and some hghts were bummg But she asked all lights to be removed, 
smce they looked pale before the effulgence of the Divine Mother, 
who revealed Kferself to her all on a sudden Her face beamed with 
joy to visualize the dearest object of her worship Thus on the 
19th February, 1861, with the name of the Dnnne Mother on her lips, 
Rani Rasmam passed quietly mto Etermty. 

2 YogeshwarI Bhairavi Brahmani 

It was a pleasant mommg m the spring of 1861 The sun was 
just nsmg At that balrny hour Shrl Ramaknshna stepped out of his 
room (at Dakshmeshwar) m an absorbed mood and began to cull 
flowers from the temple garden for the worship of the Dmne Mother 
The whole atmosphere was steeped m meffable peace Suddenly 
there appeared a small country boat on the Ganges, approachmg the 
northern bathing ghat of the temple The Master (Shrl Ramaknshna), 
lookmg m that direction from the garden, witnessed a middle-aged, 
ochre-robed sa7inyasini (nun) with dishevelled hair coming out of 
that boat ivith a small bundle in her hand, and felt a strong urge 
to meet her He watched the movements of this strange woman, 
who slowdy walked up to the chand7ii, the mam roofed-entrance to 
the temple compound, and took her seat m a comer of it, as if 
waiting for somebody Her lovely countenance and supeib physical 
grace, bom of hfelong virgimty, made her look much younger than 
her age The bundle contammg a few books and one or two pieces 
of cloth was all that she possessed Shrl Ramaknshna mstmcuvely 
felt that she was not an ordmary w^oman and had come there to 
fulfil a distmct divme purpose Subsequent events proved the truth 
of this 

After returning to his room, Shrl R^aknshna called his 
nephew Hndaynath and asked him to brmg the sa777iyasiiii from 
the cha 7 idiii to his presence Hnday’s surpnse knew no bounds, for 
the Master had seldom been seen to be so eager to talk to an 
unknown wnman So he said m reply, ‘^Well, she is a strange lady 
Why should she come even if mvited^” Fmdmg Hnday hesitant, 
the Master gravely said, “Go and tell her all about me, and she 
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^^iil gladly come here” Hriday had no alternative but to go and 
found the nun (oi BhairavT, as she was called) seated there in 
a meditative pose He intimated to her that his God-intoxicated 
uncle was waiung to meet her in his room No sooner had she heard 
this than she comphed without a moment’s hesitation, to the greater 
surprise of Hriday Immediately on meeting Shrl Ramakrishna, the 
Bhairavi hurst into tears of ]oy and said very affecuonately, “My 
child, you arc here ' Knowmg that you are somewhere on the banks 
of the Ganges, I have been searchmg for you for a long ume, and 
now I have found you ” “How could you knoiv about me, mother?” 
asked the Master- “Through the grace of the Divme Mother,” 
she replied, “I had come to know that I was to meet three of you 
I have already met two (Chandra and Gmja) m East Bengal, and 
I find you heie today.” 

Shri Ramakrishna sat quite close to her and, like a boy 
unbosoming himself to his mother, recounted artlessly his many 
spiritual visions and experiences, his loss of outer consciousness at 
the time of his ecstatic absorpuon in the thought of God, the 
burning sensation he felt all over the body, his sleeplessness and 
other symptoms he had noticed during the penod of his sadhana 
He a^ked her repeatedly, “Well, can you tell me what these things 
arc? People call me mad. Have I really become insane^ Is this 
the result of my constant prayer to the Divine Mother?” The 
Brahman!, while hstenmg to his descripuon of these wonderful 
spiritual experiences, was elated with joy. Full of motherly tender- 
ness, she consoled him again and agam, saying, “Who calls you 
mad, my son^ This is not madness You have attained to a state 
of spiritual exaltation called mahabhava in the bhakti (devotional) 
literature — an extraordinary state of religious ecstasy which is 
attended with nineteen external characteristics such as tears, tremor 
of the body, standing of hair on end and perspiration Any one 
who has not experienced such a state can hardly understand it, and 
that is why men of the world call you insane Shr! Radha and 
Shrl Gaur.uiga had an experience of such a blessed state. It is all 
recorded in the bhahti shastras (scriptures). I have got those 
scriptures with me, and I shall prove through them that whoever 
has called upon God with an unswciw'ing spirit of devotion and with 
the V'most sincerity has experienced it, and everyone practising it 
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wiU be blessed with such an expenence ” These emphauc words 
of the Bhairavi greatly consoled and reassured Shri Ramakrishna 
In the course of her long conveisation uith him, she disclosed 
her own antecedents She was bom, she said, in a brahmin family 
in the district of Jessore (Bengal) Her name was Yogeshwarl and 
she was a virgm all along, spending the major portion of her life m 
yoga practices, as a result of which she had attamed to great mystic 
powers She was extremely dehghted to find that Shri Ramakrishna 
was the fittest person to receive spiritual lessons on the T^tnka 
form of sadhana and to restore it to its pnstme punty and glory by 
rescmng it from the hands of its unworthy followers, who had 
degraded it beyond measure by their abommable practices 

As the day had already far advanced, Shri Ramakrishna gave 
her some prasada (sacramental food) from the Kali temple, and 
she partook of it after visitmg all the temples in the compound She 
then %vent to the panchavaii (grove of five sacred trees) to cook the 
raw foodstuffs she had received from the temple store The cooking 
over, she placed the food m front of her chosen deny, Raghnvira 
(Rama), whose stone emblem shie always carried tied round her 
neck, and mentally offered the same to Him In the course of this 
meditation, she became totally obhvious of the outside world, and 
tears rolled doivn her cheeks on seemg a wonderful tusion Meanwhile 
Shri R^akrishna felt an irresistible urge to go to the panchavafi 
and appeared, m a, semi-conscious state, where the Brahmani sat 
absorbed m meditation Like a man possessed, he began to eat the 
offermgs placed before Raghuvira ! Some tune later, the Brahmani, 
commg down to the normal plane, opened her eyes and was thrilled 
to see Shri R^akrishna tal^g the offermgs It was a dehghtful 
surpnse to her to find before her very eyes the concrete re-enactment 
of what she had just seen m her meditaaon Shii Ramakrishna was 
not his normal self at the time, and could not realize what he uas 
domg m that state He felt abashed when he came down to the 
normal plane and apologized to her, saymg, "Really I do not Imow 
what makes me do such things m an unconscious state The 
Brahmani consoled him saymg, ‘T'ou have done well, my son It 
IS not you, but the One who is withm you, who has done this thmg 
I reahzed, at the time of meditation, who did it and why I have 
now come to the conclusion that I no longer need any ceremonial 
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worship, which has at last fructified.” So saying, the Brahmam, 
without the least hesitation, ate the remnants of the food as prasada, 
and subsequently, with tears of joy trickling down her cheeks and 
TOth a heart full of the conviction that her Raghuvira had become 
embodied in the person of Shrl Ramakrishna, consigned to the 
Ganges the sacred emblem of the deity so long devoutly worshipped 
by her 

As days passed, the relation between Shrl R^akrishna and 
the Bhanavl became closer and closer, and the latter, with motherly 
solicitude, began to play the role of a teacher She was well 
acquamted with the Tantras and the Vaishnava hterature, and had 
acqmred great spiritual wisdom by practising various religious exer- 
cises She quoted chapter and verse m support of Shri R^akrishna’s 
manifold spiritual realizations, and removed from his mind all 
doubt about their vahdity. For about a week both passed the 
greater part of their time m the panchavafi in enlightened talks on 
matters spiritual and various forms of sadhana. Then it struck the 
Master that this close assoaation with the youthful Bhairavl might 
he misunderstood by worldly people. A shght hint to her to that 
effect from the Master was quite enough to make her realize the 
situation, and she immediately shifted herself to the chandm of 
Devamandal Ghat on the Ganges, a httle to the north of the 
Dakshineshwar temple. Her punty of character, suavity of manners, 
loving nature and dignified personahty made a profound impression 
upon the villagers, and she felt no difficulty in gettmg her daily 
food and requirements supphed from the village 

The BrahmanI, a Vaishnava devotee of a high order, used to 
go to the Dakshineshwar temple daily from her new abode and 
feed Shrl Ramakrishna with various sweets and milk preparations. 
Sometimes she would wait in her own residence with butter and 
cream m hand, cry ‘Gopala,’ ‘Gopala’ in an excess of emotion, and 
shed profuse tears of love for him Shrl Ramakrishna felt at dhat 
moment an irresistible attraction and had to go in hot haste to the 
place where the Brahman! lived Reaching tiiere, he would sit by 
her side like a htde child and eat the cream and butter from her hand. 
On other occasions, she would put on silk cloth and precious ornaments 
procured for this purpose, proceed with various delicacies to the 
Dakshineshwar temple in the company of women, singmg devotional 
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songs all the way, and feed Shn Ramakrishna With her dishevelled 
hair and ecstatic emotion, she looked and behaved exactly as 
Yashoda, the foster-mother of ShiT Krishna, did when she felt a 
strong yeammg to see and feed her beloved Gopala 

The Brahman! was now fully convmced that all the extra- 
ordmary experiences of Shn Ramaknshna were the result of his deep- 
seated love for God, and that Shii Chaitanya had once agam been 
incarnated m him masmuch as all the sahent traits of Chaitanya were 
eloquently expressed m him Another madent, though apparendy 
trifling, strengthened her behef Sim R^aknshna had long been 
suffermg from a burmng sensation aU over the body. As the pam 
grew m mtensity and became almost unbearable at midday, he had 
to plunge mto the Ganges and cover his head with a wet napkm 
All efEorts of renowned physiaans failed to cure this strange malady. 
The Brahman! soon diagnosed it as the efEect of his mtense longmg 
for God, and substantiated this by quotmg scnptural authonty. 
She prescribed a novel remedy. The patient, she said, should wear 
a wreath of fragrant flowers and besmear his body with sandal 
paste This simple prescription evoked at the outset nothing but 
laughter from many wiseacres , but Mathuranath, the director of 
the temple, agreed to give it a tnal Great was the surpnse of afl. 
when Shri Ramaknshna was completely cured by this method m 
the course of only three days Indeed, this strange phenomenon 
furmshed an additional proof to the Brahman! that he was an Incar- 
nation of God Moreover, when she heard that Shr! Ramaknshna 
had had a vision of t^o luminous boys commg out of his body on’ 
his way to Sihor, she had not the least doubt that Shr! Chaitanya 
had this tune appeared m the frame of his comrade Nity^anda 
Another abnormal expenence of the Master further proved the 
truth of her hypothesis He was seized with a ravenous appetite, 
which no amount of eatmg could 'satisfy In utter despair, he 
consulted the Brahman! about it. She consoled him by saymg, 
“My son, don’t worry. Those who are highly advanced m spmtuahty 
occasionally pass through such pecuhar states I shall prescnbe 
a remedy that will qmckly cure it” She asked Mathuranath to 
stock m a room a vanety of dehcaaes prepared accordmg to her 
directions When this was done, she told Shr! Ramaknshna to 
remam m that room day and mght, and eat whenever and whatever 
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jbe liked He did as instructed, and his hunger came down to normal 
after three days. 

Indeed, this kind of inordinate hunger was observed m the 
lives of many great samts The BrahmanI now armed with the 
facts of the Master’s wonderful spiritual experiences that strangely 
comcided with the recorded evidence of the scriptures, and also 
bemg emboldened by her phenomenal success m certam cruaal tests, 
began to assert boldly that Shn Ramaknshna was not an ordinary 
person, but an Incarnation of God bom to fulfil some distmct 
need of the age, and she laid bare all her convicuons not only to 
Shri Ramakrishna and Hriday but also to all others with whom she 
came mto daily contact 

One day the Master, while talking with Hriday and Mathur 
at the panchavaii, casually remarked to the latter, “A brahmin 
woman well versed in Vaishnava lore has come here She calls me 
an Incarnation of God” “How is that possible,” rephed Mathur, 
“since the scriptures do not mention more than ten Incarnations. 
But that you have received the grace of the Mother Kali can hardly 
be doubted,” The Master said, “The Brahmani says that she has 
witnessed in my body as also m my mental make-up the disunctive 
signs that characterize an Incamaaon, and these she avers on the 
strength of scriptural pronouncements.” As the conversauon drifted 
on m this stram, the Brahmani was seen approachmg m a semi- 
abstracted mood, with a dish of sweets Mathur asked the Master 
if she was the Brahmani of whom he had been speakmg The 
Mastei nodded assent As she came near, she partially controlled 
her emotions at the sight of Mathur and gave the plate to Hriday 
Pointing to Mathur, the Master said to the Brahmani, “I was just 
acquainting him with all that you had said about me. But he 
firmly says that the scriptures speak only of ten Incarnations and 
no moie.” “Why,” she promptly replied, “the Bhagavata makes 
a special mention of twenty-two, and suggests the possibihty of the 
advent of an infinite number of them Moreover, it is recorded m the 
Vaishnava literature that Shri Gauranga would be reincarnated, and 
theie are points of smiilanty between him and Shri Ramakrishna.” 
She was so firmly convinced that she threw an open challenge and 
was prepared to meet any distingmshed scholar to prove her 
contention. 
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The bold declaration of the Brahmani changed the entire 
complexion of the opmion hitherto entertained about the Master 
by the temple staff The man who had so long been looked upon 
as no better than a lunatic was suddenly raised to the category of 
an Incamauon of God and was ranked overnight with Rama, 
Krishna and Buddha 1 Mathur was no less puzzled than the 
officers of the temple Torn between faith and doubt, he found 
himself m a dilemma He could hardly persuade himself to think 
of Shii Ramakrishna as God Himself, though his personal expe- 
riences about the Master during the last few years compelled him 
to admit hun as a remarkable spiritual genius But when the 
challenge came from one who was held m high esteem by all for 
her samthness as well as profundity of scholarship, Mathur, partly 
to humour the Master and partly to satisfy his own curiosity, 
agreed to convene a meetmg of some renowned scholars of the time 
m the temple garden of Dakshmeshwar. 

Accordingly, mvitanons were extended among others to 
Vaishnav Charan and Pandit Gaurikanta Tarkalankar, the leading 
savants of the day, who were highly respected m their respective 
spheres for their scholarship and rare spiritual attamments Besides 
the BrahmanI, Mathur and Shrl Ramakrishna were also present 
m the meetmg The BrahmanI, with her god-gifted oratory and 
force of conviction, presented her case very ably before the august 
assembly Like a zealous mother guardmg the mterests of her son, 
she marshalled her arguments and met all objections squarely It 
was a great triumph for her, since eventually every one present m 
the meetmg fuUy subscribed to her conclusions Vaishnav Charan 
asserted that the highest form of devotion known m the hhakti 
shastras as the mahahhava was fully manifest m Shrl Ramakrishna, 
and that while m certam extraordmary cases only a few of its divme 
charactensncs had been noticeable, m Shrl Ramakrishna all of them 
seemed to be fully developed Mathur and others were struck dumb 
at this bold utterance of Vaishnav Charan, who was an authority 
on the Vaishnava hterature at the time Pandit Gaurikanta 
Tarkalank^, who, for some unavoidable reasons, could not be 
present m the first meetmg, attended the subsequent one held for 
this purpose, and asserted m uneqmvocal terms, “I am firmly 
convmced that you are that mine of mfimte spiritual power, only 
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a small fraction of wHdi appears in the world from time to time 
in the form of Incarnations I feel it in my heart, and the scriptures 
are m my favour. I am ready to prove my contention to anybody 
who challenges me m the matter.’' Shrl R^akrishna thereupon 
remarked like a boy, “WeU, it is you who say so, but beheve me, 
I know nothing about it ” The momentous decision of the scholars 
in corroboration of the bold conclusions of the Bhairavi Brahman! 
regardmg the real personality of the Master strengthened the already 
changed attitude of the temple people towards him, though he 
remamed as unconcerned as before. 

The relationship between him and the Brahmam became 
deeper, and she set herself to the task of leading him through the 
various phases of Tantrika sddhana (practice). Shri R^akrishna, 
who had accepted her as his spiritual guide, now apphed himself to 
the sddhana with his characteristic zeal. The Brahman! had two 
asanas (seats) prepared in accordance with the injunctions of the 
T^tnka literature — one m the panchavafi and another under the 
bael tree at the northern extremity of the garden. Referrmg to this 
course of sddhand, the Master said afterwards, “During the day- 
time the Brahman! used to go to distant places and collect the 
various rare mgredients of worship mentioned in the Tantrika 
scriptures At mghtfall she would direct me to occupy one of the 
seats, make me perform the worship of the Divme Mother with the 
articles collected by her, and ask me to repeat the mantra (sacred 
foimula) and meditate according to her instructions But scarcely 
had I commenced to tell my beads when I feU into a deep_ trance — 
so overwhelmed did I become with an accession of divme emotion. 
Wonderful visions that baffle all description came in quick succession, 
and I could most tangibly feel the effects of those practices. The 
Brahman! put me through aU the spiritual exerases embodied in 
the sixty-four principal Tantras, and the infinite grace of the Mother 
enabled me to pass unscathed through those fiery ordeals Some of 
them were so dangerous that they very often caused the aspirant to 
lose his foothold and shp into moral turpitude.” 

As a result of this successful practice under the able guidance 
of the Brahman!, Shr! Ramakrishna’s mind was raised to the 
highest pitch of divine beatitude, and he floated day and night in 
the shoreless ocean of perennial joy. The Brahman! declared 
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that her disciple had attained perfection in this system of practice 
and had been fully estabhshed in the ideal of the Motherhood 
of God 

Shn Ramaknshna’s acceptance of the Brahman! as his spiritual 
guide was calculated to have far-reachmg efiEects on the soaal 
position of women m India It paved the way for their remstatement 
in the rightful position of privilege and honour from which they 
had come to be dislodged m the process of time, and opened a new 
chapter m the history of womanhood m the country. It also led 
to the restoration of the Tantras to then ongmal punty and glory 
The Tantras, it must be remembered, seek to lead spiritual aspnants 
gradually through a well-regulated course of enjoyment to greater 
and greater renunciation, and ultimately to the realization of God 
Through this process they transcend by degrees the lure of the 
senses and pass eventually mto the realm of infinite bhss But m 
course of time the cult came mto disrepute, for its unworthy 
foUoweis, forgettmg the deeper import of its teachings, adopted 
degrading methods to satisfy then baser instmets The Bhanavl 
Brahman!, with the help of her distmgmshed disciple Shr! 
Ramaknshna, demonstrated the real worth of the Tantras and 
saved them from passmg mto the hmbo of obhvion 

Tune roUed on The Brahman! contmued to bestoiv the same 
affection on Shr! Ramaknshna Then the Master met the Naga samt 
Totapuii, who taught him the adwaita (momstic) philosophy and 
miaated him mto sannyasa (the monastic vow) The Brahman! was 
at heait a staunch follower of the cult of bhakti (devotion), and as 
such she could not reconcile herself to the prmaples of adwaita 
Vedanta She did not even rehsh Shri Ramakrishna’s close assoaation 
with Totapur!, apprehendmg that his devotion would suffer a set- 
back from It, and once she openly said so to him But he did not 
attach any importance to these words, and followed his own course 
of hfe according to the dictates of the Divme Mother Inscrutable 
are the ways of the Lord Despite the Brahmaiu’s high spmtual 
attamments, by slow degrees a sense of false pnde grew up m her 
mmd for havmg acted as a spmtual gmde to the Master. She 
considered herself a very important person, and sometimes called 
m question some of his normal activities This undue pnde clouded 
her vision and made her commit mistakes frequently 
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Immediately after the close of his prolonged adwaita practtce, 
Shri Ramaknshna became physically very weak owmg to a severe 
attack of dysentery, and it was considered desirable to send him to 
Kamarpukur for a change Accordingly in May, 1867, he came to 
Kamarpukur, accompamed by PIriday and the BhairavT Brahman! 
The simple-minded villagers were exceedingly glad to have him back 
m their midst after a long mterval. He was as affable as before , 
only his very presence now poured unspeakable joy and seremty 
mto their hearts, drove away all worries and mspired m them 
a feehng of deep devotion to God. Sarada Devi, his young wife, who 
was now fourteen years old, was soon sent for. She considered it 
a rare privilege to be at the service of her samdy husband aftei 
so many years, and looked up to him for gmdance and lUummauon. 
Shri Ramaknshna, without the least hesitation, undertook 'the 
responsible work of trammg her in matters both secular and 
spiritual Thus, not only all the details of domestic work, but also 
the supreme duty to love and realize God m this very hfe, came 
within the purview of his teaching And Sarada Devi, charmed 
with his pure and selfless love, was content to adore him as her 
ishta-deva (chosen deity), and followed m his footsteps with 
unflinching devotion to fulfil her spiritual aspirations. But the 
Brahman! did not countenance his mtimate assoaation with his 
wife, who was now m the bloom of youth, masmuch as it might 
endanger his cehbate hfe. The Master would not hsten to her 
remonstrances, which annoyed her much On the contrary, he hailed 
It as a golden opportumty to test his own spiritual realizations. He 
remembered the inspiring words of his teacher Totapur! when he 
learnt from the Master that he was married' ‘‘What does it matter? 
He alone is fiimly estabhshed in the knowledge of Brahman who 
can keep intact his renunciation and discrimmation-even while hvmg 
tvith his wufe He alone has attained the supreme illumination who 
can look upon man and woman alike as atman (the Soul) and deal 
with them accordingly " Needless to say, Shr! Ramaknshna emerged 
brighter than ever from this fiery ordeal. ^ 

As already stated, the Brahman! had unfortunately become 
inflated with egotism, so much so that she could not even brook the 
idea tliat any one should refer to Shri Ramakrishna for the solution 
of any spiritual topic that had already been discussed m her presence 
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One day she picked a violent quarrel with Hnday She insisted on 
cleaning the leavings of a true devotee belonging to a humble caste 
which on account of her being of brahimn birth, was outrageous in 
the eyes of the village people Hnday begged her to desist, but she 
was adamant, with the result that high words uere exchanged 
between them Fmally she was prevailed upon to yield The Master 
witnessed the whole scene and smiled to see the play of nioyci ^divme 
power of illusion) But when the anger of the Brahmani subsided, 
she realized her mistake and hung her head m shame It soon 
dawned upon her that it was not advisable for her to remam any 
longer with the family. She now began to prepare herself to snap 
the golden tie of attachment she had developed to the Master The 
veil of temporary self-forgetfulness dropped off from her mmd, and 
she regamed a clear vision After a few days, she, with a heart full 
of remorse, approached Shri Ramaknshna vith sandal paste and 
garlands of flowers made with her own hand, and worshipped him 
as an Incarnation of Shn Gauranga She frankly apologized to him 
for her imbecommg conduct and implored his forgiveness. The 
Master also was dehghted to see the innate goodness and greatness 
of the Brahman! reasserting themselves after a temporary echpse. 
With a free consaence she then bade adieu to Kamarpukur once for 
all and started for Banaras, the holy abode of Lord Vishwanatha, 
where she spent her days exclusively m spiritual exerases 

Shri Ramakrishna met her at Banaras durmg one of his pilgri- 
mages, and advised her to hve at Vrmdavan to the end She 
accompanied him to that saaed place She was now much advanced 
m years and soon passed away, leaving behind her a brilhant record 
of spiritual disaphne and service for the mspiration of future seekers 
of Truth 


3 Aghormani Devi 

In the present scientific age, when nothmg is accepted as true 
unless tested m the crucible of sensuous perception, the story of 
the hair-raismg mystic experiences of Aghormam Devi, better knoum 
as Qopaler Ma (Gopala’s Mother), and her umque spiritual relanon- 
ship with Shii Ramaknshna would sound like a ventable myth to 
a layman. But to a knower of Truth her life is a splendid revelation 
that there is a subtle realm which is far beyond the en o 
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earth-bound minds and is open only to the spiritual gaze of the 
fortunate few. 

After SwamI Vivekananda’s return from the West, three of 
his Western disciples, viz Sister Nivedita, Miss MacLeod and 
Mrs Sara C Bull, once went on a pilgrimage to Kamarhati, on the 
eastern bank of the Ganges, about three miles to the north of 
Dakshineshwar, to see Gopala’s Mother, one of the most revered 
women devotees of the Master. As was her wont, she received them 
very kindly and caressed them in the Indian motherly fashion by 
touclnng their chins, and m response to their request related some 
of her wonderful spiritual experiences Swam! Vivekananda, on 
hearing from Nivedita her impressions of the venerable lady, 
significantly remarked, *‘AhI this is the old India that you have seen, 
the India of prayers and tears, of vigils and fasts, that is passmg 
away, never to return ” Indeed, no true picture could be drawn of the 
India of the past as also of Gopala’s Mother, whose hfe was one long 
silent prayer, and epitomized the spiritual traditions of our forbears. 

Aghormani Devi was born in the year 1822 m a brahmin family 
at Kamarhati Accordmg to orthodox traditions, her father Kashi- 
nath Bhattacharya gave her m marriage at the age of nine to a young 
man of very modest means in the village of Paighatl, near Bodra, m 
the district of 24-Parganas But she became widowed almost 
immediately after her mamage She was so young that she could 
hardly realize the implications of conjugal life, and after a bnef 
stay in the house of her father-in-law she came back to her father’s 
home. There her elder brother Nllmadhav Bhattacharya supported 
the family by acting as a priest in the temple of Shrl Radhamadhava 
at Kamarhati, which was built by Govinda Chandra Datta, a wealthy 
business man of Pataldanga, Calcutta This temple with its beautiful 
flower garden and orchard became a centre of attraction to many 
a devout soul and also to Aghormani, who began to frequent the 
shrme for worship and contemplauon. It so happened that, after 
the death of Govinda Datta, his pious widow began to spend hei 
days in that temple garden for spiritual pracuces 

Temperamentally god-fcanng, Aghormani found the associations 
of her bi other’s family too uncongenial for her. Through the grace of 
God, a neu vista soon opened before her Very much attracted by the 
devotion and punty of the mistress of the temple, she cultivated 
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acquaintance with her, which shortly ripened into intimate friend- 
ship Owmg to their kmship of spmt, Aghormani gladly accepted 
her invitation to reside m the temple garden permanently To meet 
her personal expenses, she deposited with the mistress nhat little 
money she got by disposmg of her share of the property m her 
father-m-law s house She was given a small room mside the garden 
just on the bank of the Ganges exclusively for spintual exercises In 
the words of Sister Nivedita “Her own htde room was absolutely 
without comforts Her bed was of stone, and her floor of stone, and 
the piece of mattmg she offered her guests to sit on, had to be taken 
down from a shelf and unrolled The handful of parched nee and 
sugar candy that formed her only store, and were il that she could 
give m hospitahty, were taken from an earthen pot that hung from 
the roof by a few cords But the place was spotlessly clean, iv ashed 
constantly by Ganges-water of her ovn sturdy carrymg And m 
a mche near her hand, lay an old copy of the Ramayana, and her 
great horn spectacles, and the httle white bag contammg her beads 
On those beads Gopaler Ma had become a samt’ Hour after hour, 
day after day, for how many years, had she sat, day and mght, 
absorbed m them I ” 

Aghormam received mmation from a Vaishnava guru Placed 
m favourable environments undisturbed by the dm and busde of 
this workaday world, her latent devotional sentiments gradually 
blossomed forth, and she bent all her energies to the realization of 
the cherished object of her worship That tender love which had 
so long remamed cooped up within and had not found any smtable 
outlet for expression, now welled up m torrents of tears, and made 
her almost sleepless Day m and day out, her heart, agonized by 
the pangs of separanon, yearned for a glimpse of Baby Knshna, 
whom she looked upon as her dear child In the intensity of 
spiritual longmg she used to sit for meditation at three m the 
mormng and contmue telhng her beads for the greater part of the 
day and far mto the mght, with small mtervals for meals and rest 
as well as for the midday senuces of Shii Radhamadhava m the 
temple Her daily routine was thus one uniform round of prayer 
and servuce, which she followed mth unabated zeal for long thirty 
years m the solitude of her room 

The fame of Shrl Ramaknshna as a God-mebnated saint had 
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by this time spread far and wide, and Aghormani also came to know 
about It and felt a strong desne to see bun One auttunn afternoon 
in 1884 , accompamed by the devoted widow of Govmda Datta and 
another woman, she went to Dakshmeshwar She was now about 
sixty-tivo and her mmd was full of the thought of Gopala. 
Shii Ramakrishna was much dehghted to see them, talked to them 
with all affection and candour, and sang a few devotional songs, which 
charmed Aghormani and her companions beyond measure. He asked 
them to come again, and the widow of Govinda Datta also implored 
the Master m return to pay a visit to die temple of Kam^hati. 

From the day of her first meeting Aghormani was very much 
attracted towards Shri Ramakrishna, and felt a yearmng to repeat 
the visit at the earliest opportunity. A few days later, she again 
went to Dakshmeshwar with some stale sweets purchased from 
a wayside shop. Scarcely had she crossed the threshold of- the 
Master’s room, when he said, “Oh, you have come ; give me what 
you have brought for me.” With great hesitancy she opened the 
bundle and offered the sweets to him. He ate them all with great 
relish and said, “Well, you need not spend money for sweets. 
Prepare sweetened cocoa-nut balls and bring one or two for me when 
you come here , or you may bung some vegetable curry cooked by 
your own hand” Aghormani was deeply moved at the childlike 
behaviour of the Master, but was a htde perplexed to find him 
always pressing for this or that curry. She said later on, “Instead 
of talks about God or religion, he spoke only about food I thought, 
‘What a queer monkl He only talks of food! And I am a poor 
widow ; how can I feed him every day? Well, I must not come to 
him any more ’ But as soon as I went outside the temple garden 
I again felt an uncontrollable pull towards him And it was with 
great difficulty that I could return to Kamarha^ ” It was not long 
before she came again to Dakshmeshwar on foot with some curry 
of her own making , Shrl Ramakrishna partook of it with great joy 
and extolled her skill in cookmg. Aghormam could hardly restram 
her tears at his appreciation of the paltry thing she had prepared 
and so hesitatingly brought for him. During the next three or four 
months she visited the Master very frequently, every time with 
a curry prepared accordmg to his direction. Sometimes she would 
think in disgust, O Gopala, is this the result of my constant 
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cliild on her lap Tears rolled do^vn her cheeks, and she began to 
feed the Master with milk crust, butter and other delicaaes she had 
brought ivjth her After a while he returned to his bedstead. The 
blessed Aghormani began to dance in joy, being totally obhvious of 
all about her, since her mind was then m the empyrean realm of 
Gopala She talked to Shii Ramakrishna in a manner quite 
unintelligible to ordmary people. She said, “Here is Gop^a on my 
lap,” “Now he enters your body,” “There, he has come out agam,” 
“Come, my darling, come to your poor mother ” Thus overpowered 
with emotion, she w‘as transported into a superconscioiis state that 
laiscd her above rigid social conventions From now on, Aghormani 
came to be addressed by Shrl Ramakrishna and others as Gopaler 
Ma (Gopala’s Mother), inasmuch as she actually became the blessed 
mother of Gopala, the Child Krishna of the eternal Vrindavana, 
where only pure and selfless minds are privileged to enjoy perennial 
bliss in mystic commumon with the Divine 

Shri Ramakiishna expressed great joy at this wonderful state of 
heis, stroked her chest to quiet her and fed her with whatever 
delicacies theie w^eie in the room While eaung, she went on saying 
m an exalted mood* “Gopala, my child, your poor mother passed 
her days in this birth in great distress , she had to hve on the sale 
proceeds of the holy thread which she made out of yarn she spun 
with a spindle , is it therefore that you are caressing me so much 
today!” and so on The Master detained her the whole day with 
him, made her bathe and have her food, and when she had quieted 
down a little, sent her back home m the evening 

On hci return journey also she visualized Baby Krishna restmg 
in her arms Reaching her loom at Kamarhatl, she could hardly 
■^it for meditation, for Gopala w^ould gambol before her eyes or 
snatch away her rosary, giving no rest to her. So, desisting from the 
attempt, she went to bed with Gopala by her side But the naughty 
child complained of the hard bed and w’ould not he without a pillow. 
At last, putting his little head on her left aim and drawing him close 
to hci bosom, she tried to comfort him by saying that she would 
bring him a soft pillow' the next morning. But Gopala would not 
gi\c her a moment’s respite Later, when she collected fuel for 
cooking, he w'ould assist her in the w'ork and also play tricks on her. 
rile mother, with a heart overflowing with love, sometimes fondled 
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the child and sometimes rebuked him for his naughtmess Thus 
a divme sport went on m the sacred temple garden of KamarhatT— 
a phenomenon so rare m this matenahstic age 

After a couple of months, when the mtensity of feeling subsided 
considerably, her vision of Gopala became less frequent, which was 
very much regretted by her Shti Ramaknshna consoled her by 
saymg that m the Kah Yuga (Iron Age) the physical frame ivould 
drop like a sere leaf, if the mind remained constantly attuned to the 
highest plane of superconsciousness He also assured her that she 
had no further need for meditation, since the supreme object of her 
aspiration had been attamed, and that she would be blessed with 
a vision of Baby Krishna whenever she would strongly like to have 
It However, to break her monotony, she would take up the rosary 
and engage herself m repeating the Lord’s name as before for the 
well-being of her Gopala, who, she now fully realized, was none 
other than Shrl Ramaknshna himself As days went on, she felt 
the presence of Gopala m everythmg , all distmcuon between the 
high and the low, the touchable and the untouchable, and aU 
scrupulousness m the matter of food and ceremomal deanlmess 
vanished altogether from her mmd The Master, witnessing this 
marvellous change, once said to her, ‘TTou have achieved the 
impossible , such a realization as yours is rare m this age ” 

The devotees of the Master were captivated by the personahty 
of Gopala’s Mother, and also drew much inspiration from the divine 
sports he played with her Once m 1885, when the Car Festival 
was bemg celebrated m the house of Balaram Bose of Baghbaz^ 
m Calcutta, Shrl Ramaknshna suddenly assumed the posture of 
Baby Knshna m the presence of a large number of devotees 
Nobody could divme the cause for this sudden change m his mood 
But m a htde while the carnage of Copra’s Mother reached the 
gate of the house, and she came upstairs to find the Master as her 
chosen deity. Everybody marvelled at her devotion and paid her 
great reverence She, however, said, “But I don’t like this kmd of 
wooden sttffness through divine fervour My Gopala will laugh, play, 
walk and run , but what is this — almost hke a log > I don’t care to 
see this sort of Gopala!” 

One day Gopala’s Mother and Narendranath (afterwards SwamI 
Vivekananda) were present at Dakshmeshwar. The Master, for fun, 
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asked the two devotes to compare notes They were almost diame- 
trically opposite in temperament and ideas Narendranath was a 
rationalist, nurtured from boyhood in Western science and philosophy 
and a believer m the formless aspect of God, whereas Gopala’s 
Mother, innocent of any knowledge of philosophy, was simplicity 
personified and a worslnpper of the personal God with name and 
form. The Master asked her to narrate all about her vision of 
Baby Krishna With great hesitation she recounted m the midst 
of tears how she was first blessed with the vision of Gopala and all 
her subsequent thrilkng experiences. She did it with such pathos 
that Narendranath could not restrain his tears. The widow knew 
that Naren w'as a great scholar So she asked him whether her 
visions ere true or a mei e figment of imagination Narendra assured 
her that they w'cre all true — ^true to the letter. 

When Shrl Ramakrishna passed away in 1886, it was a terrible 
shock to Gopala’s Mother. For a long time she did not step out of 
the garden at Kamarha^i and passed her days exclusively in con- 
templation Her sorrow, however, was partially reheved when she 
again began to have visions of the Master as before. She was now 
far advanced m years, and spent the last days of her life in prayer, 
paying occasional visits to the Ramakrishna monastery at Bamagore, 
Alambazar or Belur, and found great pleasure in conversing with 
the Master’s devotees, lay and monastic One day, on the occasion 
of the Car Festival at Mahesh, near Serampore, she had a wonderful 
vision She saiv her Gopala manifested everywhere — ^in the car, in 
the deity and in the vast concourse of pilgrims All appeared to her 
as different manifestations of her Gopala 1 The tasion made her 
almost mad with joy. 

How she remained ahvays absorbed in the thought of Gopala 
and constantly felt his Indng presence, is further illustrated by the 
following instance Once SwamI Brahmananda, the spiritual son of 
ShrT Ramakrishna, sent one of his disciples to Kamarhati with some 
fruits and vegetables for her The disciple passed the night m the 
same room with the saintly lady. Towards the close of the night, 
he beard her talking, as if to a child* “Well, let there be dawn. 
Birds bale not yet shaken off their sleep and begun to cry. Wait, my 
darhng, wait. You will bathe when the day breaks.” In the morning 
the devotee tasked her with whom she had been talking at night. 
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She readily replied, ^Why, don’t you know that Gopala hves with 
me? J was talking with him” 

In 1904 Copra’s Mother fell senously ill and had to be 
removed for treatment to the house of Balaram Bose in Calcutta 
Sister Nivedita had been so charmed with her lovmg nature and 
spiritual expenences that she subsequently took her to her own 
residence at 17, Bosep^a Lane, Baghbaz^, and served her with a 
daughter’s love and care tiU the last moment of her life She 
considered herself lucky to have the pniulege of serving such an 
lUummed soul for a pretty long time Durmg this period the Holy 
Mother, who hved m a rented house at 2/1, Baghbazar Street, not 
far off, would occasionally come to Nivedita s house to see Gopala’s 
Mother, whose condition was becommg alarmmg day by day Two 
days before the actual passmg away, she came agam and sat by her 
Bemg mformed of her presence, Gopala’s Mother very slowly 
muttered “Gopala, have you come? Come, come, Gopala So long 
you sat on my lap, but today it is your turn to take me mto your lap ” 
When her head was placed on the Holy Mother’s lap, the latter 
lovmgly stroked her body Both remamed mute for some time 
Then Gopala’s Mother, who felt the presence of her Baby Krishna in 
the Mother, said m a plaintive tone, “So long, O Gopala, you have 
washed my feet and spread the seat for me Today you are to put 
the dust of your feet on my forehead ” The attendant executed this 
desire of hers, and the Holy Mother passed mto a trance 

Gopala’s Mother was soon taken m an unconsaous state to the 
bank of the Ganges ‘"Without a smgle want she lay there,” wTites 
Sister Nivedita, “as she had hved, the ramd suspended m the thought 
that had made its life, the face full of the last sweetness and peace ” 
After a day and a mght had been spent there, the dymg form was 
placed lower down, with the feet touching the sacred waters Then 
the last breath was gone “The ^int” of Gopala’s Mother “had 
taken flight, and only the garment of flesh was left behmd ” The 
8th of July, 1906, thus closed the last chapter of the thnllmg life 
of one of the greatest women of India m the field of spuituahty 

4 Yogindra MoHiNi Bishw'as 

The hfe of Yogmdra Mohml Bishivas, famiharly knoivn as 
Yopn Ma, reminds us of the wnmen seers of the Vedic times, whose 
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superb spintual attainments have made them immortal in the history 
of India She combined m her personality great poise and sweetness 
niih a spirit of service and rare spiritual wisdom YogTn Ma was 
desnned to live in society a silent, unostentatious hfe shedding joy 
and peace all around Truly did Shrl Ramakrishna say about her, 
"YogTn is not an ordinary bud blossoming quickly, but the bud of 
a thousand-pctalled lotus opening slowly.” 

The early name of Yogin Ma was Yo^ndra MohinI Mitra 
She was born on the 16th January, 1851, m north Calcutta. Her 
fatlicr Prasanna Kumar Mitra hved on Baghbazar Street and was 
a well-to-do physiaan, who had earned a reputation in midwifery, 
of which he was a successful professor as well m the Medical College 
of Calcutta 

Though born wuth silver spoon in her mouth, Yogin Ma soon 
fell a victim to one of the social tragedies of Bengal At the age of 
SIX or seven, she w-as given in marnage to Ambika Charan Bishw^as, 
a handsome youth of the illustnous zemindar family of Khardah, 
m 24-Pa rganas, noted all over Bengal for its piety and large charities 
The young Ambika Charan, who inherited a vast property Bom his 
father, soon gave himself up to excesses and became a moral wTCck 
He squandered his fortune m a very short time and virtually became 
a beggar. The mariicd life of YogTndra MohmT thus became a 
chapter of unmitigated tribulations She began to bemoan her lot , 
her heart recoiled m disgust from a prodigal husband who rolled in 
iniquity It w^as now time for her to make a final decision as to 
whether or not to remain in his vicious company. She had only one 
daughter, who had the pet name of Ganu, her male child having 
expired within six months of its birth. With the marnage of Ganu, 
Yogin Ma’s responsibility as a housewife was over She bade adieu 
to her father-in-law’s house and came back wdth her personal 
belongings to her paternal house at Baghbazar to live with her 
w'idowed mother 

This was a great turning point in her life. The romantic picture 
of a peaceful and happy domestic life was shattered to pieces, and 
there was nothing left to fill the great void she now felt m her mind. 
A deep anxiety about how to spend the rest of her forlorn life made 
her restless While slic was passing through this mental storm, 
di\ine dispensation soon solved her problem and opened a new vista 
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before her Balaram. Bose, a devotee of Shri Ramaknshna, lived 
near by and was distantly related to her on her father-in-law’s side 
One day, on the occasion of the Master’s visit to his house, he took 
Yogih Ma to his residence The Master was at that time reelmg like 
a drunkard under the impact of his divme emotions, Yogin Ma, who 
had a bitter experience of her tipsy husband, could scarcely entertam 
a high opmion of this godman But as she came m closer contact 
with him, her first impression of him as a drunken worshipper of 
Kali was completely eliminated from her mmd All her mental 
unrest qmeted down, and a fresh horizon of hope opened up before 
her She forged ahead with renewed enthusiasm for the fulfilment 
of her new-born hankering for supreme spiritual peace The Devi- 
mantra (sacred name of the Goddess) with which she had long been 
mitiated by the preceptor of her father-m-law’s family, received a 
confirmation from her new divme guide Shrl Ramaknshna and 
became a ventable asset to her 

After a few visits to Dakshineshwar, Yogm Ma became 
acquamted with the Holy Mother At the very first sight, both 
became attracted to each other The Holy Mothet once said, ‘TTogen 
is my Jaya ^ — my attendant maid, my comrade, my compamon” — 
so deep was her affection for Yogin Ma ! She felt gready reheved to 
have Yogin Ma by her side as her confidante Speakmg about the 
Holy Mother, Yogin Ma said, “Whenever I went to the Mother, she 
took me into her confidence and unbosomed all her secrets to me 
and even sought my counsel I used to visit Dakshmeshwar at 
mtervals of seven or eight days and sometimes spent nights there 
The Mother would not allow me to sleep separately She would 
drag me to her side and make me sleep with her at the nahabat 
(music-tower) This acquamtance soon ripened mto the deepest love 
for each other, and a moment’s separauon seemed pamful Some 
time after my first ’visit, the Mother had to go to her native ^^llage 
I stood waitmg on the bank of the Ganges and watched her with 
wistful eyes tiil the boat carrying hei vamshed out of sight After 
returnmg to the nahabat, I wept profusely, bemg unable to bear the 
pangs of separation from her Shrl Ramaknshna, on his way back 
from the pahchavati (the grove of five sacred trees), nouced it, and 
after returnmg to his room sent for me. ‘You are very much pained 

’ One of the two prmapal attendants of the goddess Durga, the other being Vijaya 
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I)y separation from her/ he said tenderly, and began to console me 
by recounting the man^ellous spiritual expenences he had had 
through Tantrika sadham (practice) When the Mother returned 
after about a year and a half, he said to her. The girl with mce 
large eyes 'i\ho comes frequently loves you very much She 
vept bitterly at the nahahat on the day of your departure for home/ 
The Mother replied, Tes, I know her qmte well. Her name is 
Yogen/ ” 

As days rolled on, Yogin Ma’s hunger for God-realization 
increased, and she strove with greater fert^our to plunge deeper into 
spiritual practices. The unparalleled hves of the Master and the 
Holy Mother served only to inflame her zeal Encouraged by Shrl 
Ramaknshna, she also devoted herself to a study of the chief 
Puranas, the Ramayana^ the Mahdhimrata and the life of Shrl 
Chaitanya She was gifted with a prodigious memory and could 
recount faithfully the salient incidents mentioned in those books 
and quote with ease passages from the last named one. Sister 
Nnedita has acknowledged m the preface to her Cradle Talcs of 
Hinduism her indebtedness to Yogin Ma m the preparation of the 
same, so precise and profound was her acquamtance with the sacred 
literature of the Hindus! Swami Saradananda also records in his 
immortal life of Shri Ramakrishna many valuable incidents as told 
by Yogin Ma, whose close association with the Master enabled her 
to speak about them ivith authority. As a matter of fact, through 
the grace of the Master, Yogin Ma rose step by step to spiritual 
heights that were the despair of many. 

She once took her aged mother and daughter to the Master, 
and they n ere highly pleased to listen to his soul-stirrmg utterances. 
She also induced her husband Ambika Charan to associate with him, 
as a result of which Ambika tried to turn over a new leaf. But 
after some time he had a dog-bite, got fever and died. During the 
last few days, Yogin Ma, following the Master’s instruction to her 
that a Wife had duties to a husband, even if reprobate, had brought 
him to her paternal home and carefully nursed him nil the end. 

On the 28th July, 1885, Shrl Ramakrishna paid a visit to her 
house She begged him to take refreshments in her bedroom, saying, 
witli a conviction that was her own, that the room W'ould be con- 
\ertcd into Ban.iras if he kindly set his foot in it, so that if she 
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happened to die there, she would forthwith attain hberauon Her 
desire was granted 

Shri R^akrishna passed away in 1886 , which dealt a stunning 
blow to Yogih Ma, who was then practising tapasya (austerity) at 
Vrmdavan She was ovenvhelmed with grief for not having been 
able to see him during his last illness The Holy Mother joined her 
there immediately after the event Yogm Ma said, “The moment 
the Holy Mother saw me, she hugged me to her bosom and began 
to shed profuse tears for her separation from the Master Both of us 
became so disconsolate that our days passed in lamentations, and we 
could hardly attend to our daily needs One day the Master appeared 
before us and said, ‘Well, why do you weep so much? Here I am , 
where have I gone? It is just like passmg from this room to that.’ 
These words reassured us and lessened the mtensity of our gnef to 
a considerable extent.” 

At Vrmdavan, Yogin Ma spent most of her time m meditation 
and japa (repetition of the Lord’s name) One evemng she became 
so absorbed m contemplation at Lala Babu’s temple that she lost 
all outward consaousness. The evening service was long over, but 
still she sat motionless like a statue The priest tried to brmg her 
back to the sense-plane, smce it was time to close the gate of the 
temple, but aU efforts proved abortive The Holy Mother became 
anxious at her residence about Yogin Ma’s unusual delay in 
returning, and sent Swami Yogananda with a lantern m search of 
her. The Swami, who knew her usual place of meditation, went 
straight to the temple and found her buried m a trance It was 
with great difficulty that she could be brought back to the normal 
plane Referrmg to this Yogin Ma said afterwards, "Then my mmd 
had plunged so deep mto meditauon that I had totally forgotten the 
existence of the world . . I could visualize the presence of my ishfa 
(chosen deity) everywhere This lasted for three days ” This was 
not the first mstance of its kind While at her paternal home, she 
had also fallen mto such a trance On hearing of this, SuffinI 
Vivekananda once said to her, ‘Yogin Ma, you will pass away 
m samadht (superconsaous state), for once a person experiences 
this blessed state, the memory of it is revived at the time of 
his death ” 

She had two images of Gop^a (Child Krishna) She worshipped 
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them such love that she used to sec them m their living radiant 
forms during meditauon. They talked and sported with her and 
c\ cn importuned her for sn eets. One day, she herself has said, 
“uhilc 1 was engaged in worship, two exquisitely handsome boys 
came smiling, dnew their arms round me and pattmg me on the 
back said, 'Do you know who we are?’ I said, 'Certamly I do: you 
arc the vahant Balarama, and you are Krishna ’ The younger of 
the two said, Tou won’t remember us’ ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘On 
account of them,’ he rephed, pointing to my grandsons ” Really, 
after the death of her daughter, she became so busy for a time with 
raking care of her three helpless grandsons that her meditations 
became less deep 

Her wBole life w'as full of fasts and vigils She wullmgly 
subjected herself to all forms of disdplme to bring about a qmck 
spiritual unfoldment. In the garden-house of Nilambar Mookerji 
at Bcliir, she performed, along with the Holy Mother, a very difficult 
form of spiritual practice called panchatapa, with flaming fires on 
four sides and the burning sun overhead Once she gave up 
drinking water for six months, taking only milk instead She also 
spent a ivholc winter on the strand of Prayaga, the confluence of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna at Allahabad. With single-minded 
devotion she maintained this spirit of austerity almost to the last 
days of her life. She became formally minated into sannyasa 
(monasricism) by Swam! Saradananda at Purl, though she put on 
the saiTron robe only at the time of w^orship 

With clock-like regularity she follow’ed for long a fixed routme. 
Savs Sister Devamata in her Days in an Indian Monastery: “Every 
morning she rose at four and w^nt to bathe in the Ganges. Then she 
cared for her aged mother, and at about half past seven she came to 
the Holv Mother s house. Here she sat in the store-room . . . and cut 
the vegetables for the day’s curry. Later she performed the worship 
in the Holy I^Iodicr’s shrine and sensed the noon meal to the 
hoirchold 

After this she returned to her mother, coming again at the 
evening hour to conduct arrti and sene the evening meal She never 
neglected the least dut^ or \aricd her routine accordmg to her mood 
She ncined to ha\c onh one unchanging mood, which took outward 
fonn in fercent deiotion to her blaster and loving care of his 
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children She expressed httle, hut within was a glowing flame of 
spiritual ardour” 

The Holy Mother used to say to her women devotees, 'Tfogen 
and Golap have done so much sadhana (spiritual practice) It will 
do you good to discuss it amongst yourselves She is a great 
tapaswim (performer of austenties) ” 

Her house was the happy resort of many distmgmshed disciples 
of the Master Durmg the Jagaddhatrl-^i7;a (worship), the Holy 
Mother, if she happened to be m Calcutta, as well as SwamI 
Vivekananda, SwamI Yog^anda and others used to go to her house 
and take part m the festivities SwamI Vivek^anda, who was fond 
of the dishes prepared by her, asked her now and then to cook damties 
for him accordmg to his taste 

Yogin Ma, as we have seen, did not always remam confined 
to Calcutta She visited many of the famous places of pilgrimage 
throughout the country. She also hved several tunes with the Holy 
Mother at her buth-place, Ja^uambatl, or at K^^ukur, the birth- 
place of Shrl Ramaknshna Her hfe of austerity, her long assoaation 
with the holy couple, her lovmg service rendered to them as also to 
the monastic disaples of the Master, her chanties and, above aU, 
her regular habits of meditation, japa and study — aU contributed to 
the exaltation of her life So did the Holy Mother say, ‘Y^ogen is 
a jndmn (possessor of wisdom) among women ” 

The Holy Mother passed away in July, 1920, and, with her, 
the last moormg of Yogm Mas life was removed. Her health broke 
down under this blow, and she now yearned for eternal umon with 
the Master and the Mother Three years after this, m spite of her 
f ailin g health, she accompamed Sw^I S^ad^anda to Jayrambau 
to attend the consecration ceremony of the Holy Mother’s memonal 
temple on 19th April, 1923 Durmg the last nvo years of her hfe she 
had much physical suffermg But her mind dwelt constantly on 
thangs divme, and she very often passed into ecstatic states after 
repeating the name of Gopala Her aged frame, however, could 
hardly bear such stram, and finally on the 4th June, 1924, she passed 
mto eternity 

Thus ended the eventful career of this woman devotee of rare 
spiritual emmence “Such hves,” says Sister Devamata, are hke 
a lake or a nver The sun may draw up its waters, but they fall again 
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to refresh the earth So these saintly ones in body may be lifted 
from our sight, but their holy influence falls back upon us to revive our 
fainting hearts, and give us new spintual life, new strength of purpose.” 

5. Golap Sundari Devi 

Golap SundarT Devi, addressed aften\ards by all as Golap Ma, 
vas bom of a brahmin family m north Calcutta. Though brought 
up in the midst of orthodox traditions, she, as her subsequent life 
nould shou, ivas quite hberal in her ideas. Her conjugal life was 
not a happy one ; misfortunes dogged her at every step and rendered 
her early days extremely miserable. Her husband died while she 
vas suit young, leaving behind him a son and a daughter. Very 
soon her litdc son was snatched away by deatli. To fill the cup of 
her misery, her only daughter ChandT, who was beautiful and 
possessed of good qualities, and had been given m marriage to the 
celebrated SaurTndra Mohan Tagore of Pathunagha^a, Calcutta, in 
contravention of the rigid caste system, also expired shortly. No 
blow could be more severe than this. Having almost none to call 
her oun, she felt herself utterly forlorn. 

Thus weighed doivn by terrible mishaps, she had no alternative 
but to look up to the Lord for solace. In response, as it were, to her 
silent appeal, the much needed relief soon came from an imexpectcd 
quarter. Yogln Ma happened to be her neighbour. With a heavy 
heart Golap Ma sau her and felt much relieved by unburdenmg her 
mind to her. Yogin Ma, realizing her excruciating mental suffermg, 
took licr one day to the saint at Dakshineshwar This meeting made 
a profound impression upon her. Sitting at his feet, Golap Ma gave 
vent to her feelings and eventually burst into tears. The Master 
listened to her with the deepest sympathy and, like a master- 
physician, administered a spiritual anodyne He told her that she 
vas cMrcmcly lucky in having none but the Lord to engage her 
attention, T hese bereavements, he said, were a blessing in disguise, 
in.*i5nnich .as she i\as now entirely free from the tentacles of the 
world and could dciotc herself cxclusiicly to the contemplation of 
God a pnajlcge that rarely fell to mortals The words of the 
Nh'^^icr went deep into her heart and brought about a complete 
inefain(>r|dio<^is in her outiook She came to realize the vanity of 
carthb jKa^'^cssians that only m.adc one forget the real mission of 
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human life Through the grace of Shri Ramaknshna, the poignancy 
of her grief was almost gone, and in the course of a fen days there 
remained no trace of it in her mind She began to look upon 
him as her supreme object of love and worship The AJastei mtro- 
duced her to the Holy Mother, who lived at that time in the 
nahahat (music-tower) Thus Golap Ma, so long tossed to and fro 
by the adverse currents of life, found a haven of peace uhere she 
could rest secure 

Golap Ma hved with her brothers and sister m a dilapidated 
bnck-built house m the northern part of Calcutta She felt a strong 
urge to invite Shri R^akrishna once to her humble home, so that 
it imght be sanctified by the touch of his holy feet One day she 
got the glad tidings that the Master would be coimng to her humble 
dwellmg on the 28th July, 1885, after visiting the house of Nanda 
Basu In anticipation of the great moment, Golap Ma u as excitedly 
gomg out and coming m to see if he had arrived Being unable to 
brook any further delay, she hastened to the residence of Nanda 
Basu to mquire But the Master had m the meantime reached her 
place by another route On her return, Golap Ma wJis overwhelmed 
with emotion and burst out, “Well, I cannot contain myself for 
joy All my grief at the loss of Chandl is now' gone WeU 
I shall run to Yogin to apprise her of my good fortune ’’ 

The poor widow continued “A porter got a lakh of rupees in 
a lottery by paymg only one rupee for a ticket But he died 
immediately to hear of this happy new'S, so intense was his joy' 
Really the man died' My condiuon is exactly hke tliat Pray 
bless me all of you , otherw'ise I shall also die ' ” 

Golap Ma was mtently lookmg at the Master and the devotees, 
and remamed pmned to the spot, bemg totally obhvious of her dunes 
m the household Her sister’s reminder on this point made no 
impression on her After a while, when her emonon subsided, she 
offered the Master the sweets prepared for him and treated the 
devotees also 

The Master then proceeded to the house of Yogin Ma, and 
after spen din g about two hours there went for rest to the house of 
Balaram Bose, one of his foremost devotees Golap hla follow ed him 
to both these places, so deeply w'as she caught by his magnenc spell 
Golap Ma became one of the closest companions of the Holy 
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Mother Shrl Ramakrisbna asked the latter to take particular care 
of this lirahmin ^sidow, who, he said, w'ould follow her like a shadoiv 
throughout her life Tlus prophecy of die Master was literally 
fulfilled Indeed, Golap Ma served the Holy Mother vuth unflinching 
devotion for long thirty-six years During the Master’s last illness, 
she lived with the Mother both at Shyampukur and the Cossipore 
garden for his ser^ce. But his passing away was a stunning blow 
to her and made her utterly disconsolate. In the company of the 
Holy Mother, she went to Vrmdavan, via Banaras, and practised 
hard austerities there for about a year. She became almost a constant 
companion to the Mother, and visited with her many places of 
pilgrimage, includmg Rameshw’ar in south India. The Holy Mother 
used to say, "I cannot go to any place without Golap. I feel assured 
when she is with me.” 

After the demise of the Master, the Holy Mother became the 
special object of her care and attention. She protected the Mother 
from the unreasonable importunities and frenzied devotion of 
particular devotees. Once, when one of them started to perform 
ceremonial ^vorshlp of the Holy Mother, she felt uncomfortable. 
Golap Ma, happening upon the scene, became furious and sharply 
asked him if he w'as worshipping a w'oodcn or stone image. Thus, 
whether at the Bclur Ma(h or at the Holy Mother’s Calcutta residence, 
in the house of devotees or at Jayrambap, she was to be found 
a watchful attendant of the Mother, knowing exactly wBat she 
required While getting into or alighting from a carnage, it was 
Golap Ma who would help her. Sometimes the Mother would hold, 
like a child, a corner of Golap Ma’s cloth w'hile going on foot from 
one place to another. She was, as it were, the mistress of the 
Moihcr s extensive household, after the devotees had begun to 
come in large numbers 

Golap Ma’s daily life at this stage consisted uniformly of prayer 
and service. She lived in the Calcutta residence of the Holy Mother, 
uherc from early morning till bedtime she kept herself engaged in 
ininistciing to the Motlicr and her spiritual children Getting up 
at 4 AM, she carried on jrtpa and meditation for about tlirec hours 
in her own room, then took out stores for the day’s cooking and 
dri'^Md Vegetables and afterwards went to the Ganges for a bath in 
the tompanv of the Holy hlother While returning, she would 
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bring a small pitcher of Ganges water to be used m worship, dress 
more vegetables and prepaie a large numbei of betel-rolls Next she 
would distribute the sacramental food among the devotees and 
servants Aftei the midday meal she would take a httle rest, and 
in the afternoon devote some time to the study of the Mahabharata, 
the Gita and the Ramaknshna-Vivek^anda literature When the 
evenmg service was over, she would take up the rosary and continue 
her 'japa and meditation m her room till about 9-30 pm A htde 
later she would have her supper and then retire for the night This 
unceasing stream of work she did in a spirit of service to the Loid 
The Holy Mother used to say, “What a tremendous amount of 
meditation and ]apa Golap and Yogen have done > Golap has become 
illummed through 'japa ” 

Golap Ma loved ordeihness If any monastic inmate left soiled 
clothes where they should not be, she would have them cleaned and 
kept m their proper place She hated waste, for the Holy Mothei 
deprecated it So she would exchange old and unusable utensils foi 
new ones The leavings of the plates after the devotees had finished 
their meals, and the peehngs of vegetables, she used to deposit on 
the street, so that cows might eat them She would save the stalks 
of betel leaves for the gumea-pigs m the house, since they weie fond 
of them And so on with other things 

She was exceedingly kind-hearted and charitable Half of hei 
meagre monthly income of laipees ten she spent m removmg the 
needs of the poor, who knew that no mattei when they came, their 
appeal for help would be attended to by her She would arrange 
for the treatment of sick poor neighbours, sometimes runmng mto 
debt for such acts of charity Yet she herself would not accept any 
service from others, unless she was m great difficulty 

She was extremely outspoken She would plainly express hei 
opmion whenever she found somethmg that mihtated agamst the 
estabhshed custom She would not even spare the Holy Mother, 
who, however, put up with hei criuasms, knowing that they were 
spoken from the heart But the Mother was apprehensive of the 
unpleasant effects of such plain-speaking on others, and warned hei 
now and then, saymg that an unpalatable truth should never be 
told Golap Mas unquestionmg submission to her deasion on such 
occasions was exemplary 
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A salient trait of her character was her calm indifference to 
praise or blame, from whatever quarter it might come. Though bom 
in a brahmin family, she got over caste prejudices as well as con- 
siderauons of ceremonial purity or its opposite. Everyone down to 
the outcast was to her an object of love and worship. So the Holy 
Mother said, ‘'Golap’s mind is very pure. Once, while at Vrindavan, 
we found the floor of the temple of Madhavjl dirtied by some child. 
Golap, seeing the inconvenience of all visitors, at once tore a portion 
of her new cloth and with it cleansed the spot. Some amongst the 
bystanders misjudged her, while others truly appraised this voluntary 
service. Even here, if she finds the steps to the Ganges dirtied, she 
would find some rags, clean the spot and wash it with jugfuls of 
water — all for the good of the pubhc . . . Mental purity is the out- 
come of a good deal of austerities practised m previous lives.” On 
another occasion she said of Golap Ma, “This is her last birth.” 

Golap Ma lived for four years after the passing away of the Holy 
Mother. She was a veritable mother to the monks and novices living 
at latter’s Calcutta residence, and looked to their mmutest needs so 
long as she was physically fit to do it. But her health soon broke 
down under the strain of excessive labour and continuous austerities, 
and she awaited the final union with the Master with seremty. On 
the ''19th December, 1924, Golap Ma passed mto eternal rest at about 
the age of sixty, leaving behind the sweet aroma of her affectionate 
personality and the peace of her saintly soul. 

6 Gauri Ma 

A genius is born, not made This is found amply illustiated in 
the life of GaurT Ma Her splendid services in the field of rehgion 
and education are an eloquent testimony to her constructive mteUect 
and synthetic vision as also to her ability to jrespond boldly to the 
call of tlie times 

She was born in 1857, the fourtli child of Shrl Paiwati Gharan 
Chattopadhyay, an inhabitant of Sibpur, Howrah and was named 
MridanT Her mother Giribala Devi, after the death of her parents, 
inherited the propeity of her maternal grandfather m south Calcutta, 
and mostly hved tlicre to look after it since she had no brother. 
Mridanl also lived with her and was brought up there from child- 
hood Giribala, like her husband, possessed a rehgious frame of 
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mind and was respected by all for her spiritual attamments and 
scholarship She was well versed in Bengah and Sanskrit, and knew 
a httle of Enghsh and Persian She also composed hundreds of 
Bengah songs and a few Sanskrit hynms Needless to say, MndanT’s 
life and character were profoun^y mfluenced by this dynarmc 
personahty 

From her early life, MridanI showed a strong tendency towards 
the worship of the gods and goddesses Her love of charity, sympathy 
for the poor and dislike for worldly enjoyments prognosticated 
a career dedicated to the service of God and humamty at large At 
a very tender age she was enrolled m the local hlissionary school 
Though exceptionally intelhgent, her education did not proceed far , 
for she could not put up with the atutude of the Christian teachers 
towards Hmdmsm, though bliss Maria blihnan, sister of the then 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta and one of the organizers of this school, 
liked the girl very much and expressed a desire to take her to 
England for higher education The mmd of blridani recoiled from 
such an exotic culture, and she left school m sheer disgust once for 
aU She had by this time learnt by heart many Sanskrit hymns, the 
Gita and Chandl as also many passages of the Rdmdyana, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Sanskrit grammar Mugdhabodha She also 
had her imtiation at the age of about ten from a highly spiritual 
brahmm, wLom she had once casually met m her home She, more- 
over, began to spend much tune in the worship of the sacred stone 
emblem of Shri Krishna (named D^odara), which she received as 
a lovmg present from a spiritually gifted woman who came from 
Vrmdavan and stayed m the family for some days This emblem 
became the lifelong compamon and the dearest object of wnrship 
to Mrid^ 

These religious tendencies of the girl alarmed her mother and 
other relatives and prompted them to make humed preparations for 
her marriage m order to divert her attention from spiritual pursuits 
She w^as only m her thirteenth year, but she had by this time 
developed a great distaste for marriage When she came to know 
of what was gomg on, she said to her mother, “I shall marry only 
that bridegroom who is immortal”^ — meanmg thereby that she w^anted 
to be wedded to Shri Krishna On the appointed day, when all 
arrangements for the ceremony were complete, she w'as kept confined 
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to a room lest she should run away But this coeicion made her 
furious Eluding the stiictest vigilance of her relauves, she some- 
how managed to escape at night and thus all prepaiations for the 
mairiage came to naught However, in a day or two she was found 
out, but was never afterwards piessed for mairiage 

These impediments served only to inflame her passion for God- 
realization She sought for an opportunity to leave home and plunge 
into a life of meditation m a sohtaiy place far away An opportunity 
soon piesented itself About the age of eighteen she was going on 
a pilgi image to Gangasagar in tlie company of some of her relatives 
Suddenly she broke away fiom the party unnouced, and reached 
Haidwm after a stienuous journey with a gioup of up-country monks 
and nuns Henceforth she shunned the society of householders and 
travelled fiom place to place to satisfy her spiritual hunger, some- 
times in dense forests bustling with hardships and dangers In her 
inner delight she forgot all about the fatigues of the body With 
the stone emblem of Damodara hanging from her neck, and the 
Gita, the ChancU, the Bhagavata and pictures of Shi I Gauranga and 
Mother Kali as well as a few ai tides of everyday use in her bag, 
she visited in the course of a few years numerous sacred places such 
as Kedarnafh, Badrinarayan, Jwalamukhi, Amamath, Vrindavan, 
Dwaiaka and Puil , 

The tale of hei expeiiences during these touis m the mountams 
and plains makes fascinating readmg From now on she wore the 
ochie cloth To hide her identity, sometimes she covered her body 
with clay and ashes, oi diessed as a male with a flowing gaiment 
and turban, oi posed as a lunatic Every wheie her one concern was 
the lealization of God In some places associated with. Shrl Kiishna 
such as Dwaiaka, she had wonderful spiritual experiences, and she 
had some miraculous escapes, too^ 

Mridanl fiist heard about Shrl Ramakrishna from Balaram Bose 
of Baghbazar At Puri also she had a glowing account of the Master 
fiom an eye-witness Wlien she returned to Calcutta m 1882 , she 
stayed with Balaram, ivho spoke to her about the spiritual ecstasies 
and lealizations of the Master and insisted on her once visiting him 

’This ^^lclc IS nnmly based on a Bengali nork entitled Gaun Md, published by 
SanidcshunrT Aslnania Fiotn an caily letter of Swaml Vivekananda, however, it 
appears that for a time GaurT Ma Ined a householder’s life also 
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She said, “I ivill not go unless drauTi by your holy man ” Strangely 
enough, shortly after this, u'hile proceeding to worship her chosen 
deity, she saw two hvmg feet on the sacred seat where she kept the 
emblem of Damodara Thnce she ofiEered tulasi (basd) leaves to the 
deity, and every time they dropped at those feet At this she fell 
down senseless She came to herself after several hours, but could 
not speak Only she felt as if an mvisible thread was pulhng her 
heart Day and mght passed m this way Seemg her phght, 
Balar^ took her before daybreak, ivith his wife and a few oAer 
ladies, to Dakshmeshwar They found ShrT Ramakrishna iMndmg 
thread on a stick and smgmg a song about ShrT Krishna, which he 
stopped on their arrival. The irresistible pull which MndanI had 
been feehng ceased suddenly, and while salutmg the Master, she 
was startled to recognize the very same feet she had seen She now 
understood the source of her mysterious expenence The Master 
inquired of her from Balaram, and showed that he already knew her 
m his own mexphcable way ^Tien the party took leave, he tenderly 
asked Mrid^ to come again 

The next mommg GaurT Ma (we shall henceforth call her by 
this farruhar name) came alone to Dakshmeshwar With great 
fervour she told ShrT Ramaknshna many things about herself The 
Master took her to the music-tower, where the Holy Mother ivas 
hvmg Thereafter GaurT Ma hved from time to time there with 
her She now dedicated herself to the senuce of the Master She 
would prepare dehcacies and feed him mth the greatest care In 
the music-tower, she would sing m a sweet voice lofty spiritual songs, 
which would throw the Master mto deep trances Once she had 
a desire to mtness the flood of dinne emotion called mahahhava, 
which was so frequently manifested m ShrT Gauranga It was fulfilled 
m an unexpected way One day GaurT Ma came to the Master’s 
room "With a dish of food m her hand Scarcely had he tasted it, 
when he stood up m a state of ecstasy GaurT Ma and others present 
m the room were all caught m the current of divme thnll that 
pervaded the atmosphere This mtoxication continued aU ShrT 
Ramakrishna touched all and brought them to the normal plane 
Gauii Ma’s idea about his identity with Shn Gauranga was thus 
strengthened 

One early morning, uhen the sun was just rismg, the Master, 
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finding Gauri Ma engaged in culling flowers from the garden, said, 
“Well, Gauii, I am pouring water, you knead the clay ” Seemg that 
she took it in a literal sense, he smiled and said, “Oh, you entirely 
misunderstand me The women of this country are in a sad phght 
You must woik for them ” Gauil Ma could not reconale herself to 
this idea of working in noisy, arowded cities So she expressed her 
willingness to train some girls in the solitude of the Himalayas. But 
the Master said, “No, no, you must work m this veiy town. You 
have had enough of spiiitual practices. Now this life of penance 
should be applied to the seivice of women They are dreadfully 
suffermg.” 

ShiT Ramakiishna intuited that Gauil Ma longed to undergo a 
paiDciilar foim of rigorous spiritual exercise, and suggested to her 
one day to finish it as early as possible She accordingly left for 
Vimdavan and, in a secluded place near by,’ plunged into that course 
of exercise, which was to extend foi nine months. But she could not 
anticipate that the great diama of Shu Ramakrishna’s hfe was draw- 
ing to a close He wanted to see Gauri Ma, but this could -not be 
ariangcd When she came to know of the Master's passing away 
and also of his eagerness to see her before his final exit, she felt morti- 
fied and was dcteimmed to end her hfe by austerity, but was dis- 
suaded by a vision of Shil Ramakrislina When, after the Master’s 
passing, the Holy Mother went to Vnndavan she had Gauri Ma 
seal died out and met her in a lonely cave at Raul, and when she 
left aftci a ^^eai’s stay, Gauri Ma continued m those parts and then 
u cut for a second time to the Himalayas Aftei thus spending about 
ten years in the north, she came back to Calcutta, where she fell 
ill twice After lecovery, she left on a pilgrimage to south India, 
and wont as fai as Rameshwar and Kanyakumarl After visiting a 
fen holy pi, ices in central India, she returned to Calcutta 

In the course of hei travels she had a first-hand knowledge of 
the dcploiablc condition of Indian women The words of the Master 
now began to ring moic insistently in her ears She came to realize 
■that to better their lot she must remove ilhteracy She was thinkmg 
of a place foi starting her tvork, when she was taken by a chance 
ncqiuuntancc of humble oiigm to Kapaleshwar, a sacred spot on the 
Ganges at Bairackpiu, a few miles noith of Calcutta. Here, in the 
vcai 1895, \Mth nliat little money she could collect, she started the 
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S_^adeshwarl Ashrama, named after the Holy Mother It was but 
the humble hegmnmg of a great work— a nucleus for impartmg both 
secular and spmtual trammg to helpless gu:ls and women so as to 
develop them mto worthy atizens Gettmg up early m the mommg, 
the mmates had then* bath m the Ganges, performed spiritual exer- 
cises, studied and attended to the household duties Gaurl Ma’s 
presence and active partiapation m these, combmed with her love, 
mspired them aU and made them overlook their lack of physical 
comforts It was also Gauri Ma’s mtention to tram up a band of 
renouncmg women who would dedicate themselves to the task of 
women’s uphft She hved to see this desire of hers fulfilled by the 
Mdtri-sanjia she estabhshed 

Through her mdefatigable energy, patience and seh-sacnfice, she 
succeeded m enhstmg the sympathy of many people m her compre- 
hensive programme of educaaon and, as a result, this small but useful 
Ashrama grew up to be an important centre of leammg for Hmdu 
girls and women In 1911, it was removed to a rented house at 
Goabagan, Calcutta, and after various shifts it was finally located m 
Its permanent quarters at 26, MaharanI Hernanta KumarT Street, 
Shyambazar, Calcutta, m 1924 

The last forty-odd years of her eventful career were devoted to 
the education of women m Bengal She was m fact one of the 
pioneers m this field No doubt, she had to fight a tough battle, 
almost smgle-handed, but she eventually got over the hurdles For 
the upkeep of the mstitution, she had to beg from door to door In- 
different to praise or blame, she stuck to her gun hke a true soldier, 
and her heart always dwelt on God, whose hvmg presence and bene- 
dicuon she felt under all cucumstances She visualized a great future 
for Bengal’s womanhood, and initiated ideas which gradually caught 
the imagmanon of all sections of soaety 

But Gaurl Ma was not merely an educatiomst. She was a force- 
ful speaker and a champion of the anaent Hmdu ideals Above 
all, she was a spiritual gemus Hundreds of aspirants for a higher 
life sought her gmdance, and she gave them the treasures she had 
gathered during the long span of her life Under a hard extenor, 
she possessed a motherly heart that felt for all To save a puppy 
from the cruelties of some monkeys, she would even nsk her life by 
chmbmg to the roof of a huildmg by means of a dilapidated and 
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sbpper}^ wall, with a stick ued to her back. She would jump into 
the Ganges to rescue a drownmg girl, forgetting at the moment that 
she did not know how to swim. She stood boldly against injusuce 
in any form and did her level best to help the oppressed In this 
she knew no fear and faced bafflmg situations with cool self-confi- 
dence, and invanably she came out victorious 

Her hfe’s work was now commg to a close There was a grow- 
ing detenoiauon m her health due to old age. In 1932, while visiting 
the temple of Jagannatha at Purl, she said addressmg the deity, 
“Lord, this is probably my last visit.” Two years later she went for 
a change to Baidyanath, and the next year to Nabadwip Here she 
entertained the devotees not only with consecrated food but also 
with extremely funny stories as well as devotional songs and ecstatic 
talks on divine topics In 1 936 she celebrated the Shrl Ramaknshna 
Birth Centenary m Calcutta for five days. In December, 1937, she 
fell ill and suffered from cough and weakness. Despite this she had 
a great celebration arranged early m February next. 

On the last day of that month, which was the auspiaous Shiva- 
ratri day, she said, “Shii Ramakrishna is puUmg the thread,” mean- 
ing theieby that her play was over. She talked long and eamestiy 
to the women devotees. In the afternoon she asked them to deck 
her ivell, and was dehghted to see it done At midnight she 
instiucted the chief inmate to celebrate the Master’s commg birth- 
day with due solemnity as in previous years. Towards the end of the 
night, she had the emblem of Damodara brought to her. When 
asked how she was findmg Him, she said, “Beautiful. I see Hun 
vividly with my eyes open or closed. I see Him all the time.” She 
placed the emblem on her head and kept it long on her bosom. 
Shortly after, she tenderly handed over charge of the deity to the 
chief inmate. The next day she passed with unusual calmness and 
joy, and talked on the Divine Mother and ShrT Ramakrishna She 
uttered thnce. Guru Ramakrishna,’ and started to repeat the Lord’s 
name. Her mmd soon left the normal plane, and at 8-15 in the 
evening, on the 1st March, 1938, she finally passed mto beatitude 
Tliough her mortal frame is no more, her hallowed memory is a 
hving reality, and is cherished with profound love and respect by 
thousands for her heroic self-sacrifice, for the splendid contributions 
she has made to the advancement of womanhood in Bengal, and 
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for hei ministrations as a spiritual teacher of a high order to all 
suffering souls 


7 Lakshmimani Devi 

The history of mankind records with pride the bnlhant achieve- 
ments of women who hy their one-pomted efforts discovered the 
highest truths of spirituahty and became a beneficent mfluence m 
human soaety This was the case wuth Lakshmlmam Devf, famihaily 
known as Lakshmi Didi She was the daughter of Shii Rameshwar 
Chattopadhyay, second elder brother of Shri R^akrishna, and was 
bom at Kamarpukur on the 1 1th February, 1864 Rameshwar and 
his wife Shakambhaii Devi were both simple and generous-minded 
people, who loved to take great care of Shrl R^akrishna Lakshmi- 
mani had an elder brother, Ranald, and a younger brother, Shivar^, 
and all of them hved m after years at Dakshmeshwar, and also 
had the rare privilege of enjo^rmg the love, and blessings of their 
saintly uncle 

Since her early age, Lakshmlmam developed a deep respect for 
the gods and goddesses, espeaally for the household deities Shitala 
and Raghuvira She was extremely reticent by nature and spoke 
only with her nearest relatives, which led many outsiders to think 
that she was dumb But she was exceptionally mtelhgent and had 
a prodigious memory Though her education did not go beyond the 
mdiments of the primary stage, she could read ivith ease the 
Ramdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and similar other books m Bengali 
With her natural endowments she could understand the import of 
these sacred books This helped her considerably m buildmg up her 
spiritual hfe, which later became a source of great mspiration to all 
who came mto close contact with her 

Lakshmlmam’s father, R^eshwar died prematurely m Decem- 
ber, 1873, and the family had to pass through more straitened cu:- 
cumstances Accordmg to his desire, she was mamed shortly after, 
at the age of melve, to Dhan Krishna Ghatak of the village of 
Goghat, m the Hooghly distnct A couple of months later, when 
her elder brother Ramlal vent to Dakshmeshwar to consign the 
rehcs of his father to the Ganges, he informed Shn Ramakrishna 
of Lakshmi’s marriage Immediately he fell mto a trance saymg, 
“She vull soon be a widow ” His nephew Hriday, who was sittmg 
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there, was shocked and said to him after he had regamed normal 
consciousness, “Well, you love Lakshml so much, how is it that 
you uttered those dreadful words instead of blessmg her?” At his 
importunity, the Master said, “What could I do? It was the Divine 
Mother who made me say so ” He added, ‘ Lakshmi is a manifesta- 
tion of Mother Shitala— a veiy spirited goddess, while the peison 
with whom she has been married is just an ordinary mortal. 
Lakshmi can never be the mate of such a being. . She cannot help 
being a widow!” True to his piophetic utterance, Lakshmi’s 
husband, who had visited Kamarpukui only for a day after the 
marriage, soon left his house m search of a job and never returned. 
When twelve years passed Mthout a trace of him, her relaUves, 
following the injunctions of the Hmdu scnptures, sent Lakshmi 
from Kamarpukur to her father-in-law’s house to perform his funeral 
ceremony. In deference to Shii Ramakrishna’s wish, she gave up 
all claims to her husband’s property 

After her marriage, LakshmTmani spent only two or three years 
at Kamarpukur and then began to live at the age of fourteen, with 
the Holy Mothei at Dakshineshwar. A new chapter of her life now 
opened for her The sacred atmosphere of the place, combined with 
the soul-uplifting association of the holy couple, urged her to plunge 
into the depths of her soul to realize the Truth The Master, who 
knew her heart, lovingly initiated her into the Vaishnava mode of 
practice. With no worldly ties to drag her behind, Lakshmi now 
embraced the covetable career which every earnest seeker pursues 
For thirteen yeais, from 1872 to 1885, she lived mostly in the temple 
garden of Dakshineshwar She often described how she hved ivith 
the Holy Mother at the small music-tower and helped her to cook 
Both had a very strenuous time in their prisonhke cell, which 
explains the Mastei’s jocose reference to them as a pair of parrots 
living m their cage But Lakshmi was exceedingly happy to hve 
in that divine atmosphere, where she had the Holy Mother’s 
dedicated life as a glonous object-lesson before her, and also could 
drink deep of the spiritual wisdom that flowed incessantly from the 
lips of the Master. 

During the Master s fatal illness, LakshmTmani often was 
a companion of the Holy Mothei at Shyampukur and the Cossipore 
garden and served him During his lifetime, she did not go to any 
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holy plsco, mssrniich as Dakshineshwar supphcd. all her spiritual 
needs to the full But after his passing away, she felt great yearning 
to go on a pilgrimage She soon went to Vrindavan and spent a year 
there in the company of the Holy Mother m hard spmtual pracaces 
She then accompanied the Mother to Puri The Master had said 
to the Holy Mother, “Keep a htde watch over Lakshml She ivill 
mamtam herself, and not be a burden on any of you ” After this 
the Mother had no fixed abode, and Lakshmi Didi (we shall hence- 
forth call her by this famihar name) hved uuth her when this was 
practicable , at other times she hved at Kamarpukur Her eldest 
brother Ramlal, on the death of his wife m 1905, mvited Lakshmi 
Didi to hve with him at Dakshmeshwar, which she mosdy did for 
nearly ten years 

While hvmg here, she began to attract people by her personahty, 
and some of these took miuation from her Gradually a circle of 
devotees was built up round her When they found that her 
brother’s house was no longer smtable for her growmg needs, they 
had a two-storeyed buildmg constructed for her on a near-by plot 
of land, from the top of which she could have a view of the Ganges 
Here she hved for nearly another ten years, mosdy spendmg her 
tune m spmtual pracaces and, dunng the mtemussions, discoursmg 
on rehgious topics to her devotees and visitors She kept them 
spell-bound by her animated talks, parucularly those relatmg to 
ShrT Ramakrishna or Shrl Krishna and Radha Indeed, to hve mth 
her even for a while was a spmtual bath, and to visit her house was 
a veritable pilgrimage 

Besides Vnndavan and Puri, where she had been several times, 
Lakshmi Didi visited from nme to nme many other important places 
of pilgrimage m northern India This, coupled with her religous 
exerases, gave her, towards the latter part of her life, a remarkable 
cathohaty of view Once durmg a visit to Kenduh, the birth-place 
of the poet Jayadeva, m Birbhum, out of devoaon she did not 
hesitate to take food cooked by some Vaishnavas of humble ongm 
Her sympathy for Vaishnavas, too, was exemplary When any of 
them approached her for help, she would at once gve them somethmg 
She once gave away even her cosdy woollen wrap Yet she could 
be firm as a rock when the occasion needed it Once an mfluenaal 
person of Kam^ukur wanted to sacrifice a goat before her family 
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deity Shitala. She remonstrated, saying it was against their custom, 
but to no avail Thereupon she snatched the sword meant for 
immolatmg the animal, and chased the offender, who fled for his 
life She then came back and shut the front door. That stopped 
all further attempt at animal sacrifice there 

Once durmg one of her visits to Vrmdavan, hei maidservant 
stole two hundred rupees from her box and ran away. She had only 
a few annas left Fmding no help from any quarter, she wrote to 
Kamarpukur for money, and spent a few days on stale bread which 
she purchased at a cheap rate, till she was conducted home. Shortly 
after, the maidservant was on her death-bed and confessing her 
guilt, asked for Lakshmi Didi’s forgiveness, saying it was impossible 
for her to refund the stolen money, since it was already spent. 
Lakshmi Didi forthwith forgave her. 

In October, 1922, she went to Purl and selected a plot of land, 
which was secured from the Mumcipahty. On it a house was 
constructed for her, which she occupied in February, 1924, tvith 
a view to spending her last days at Puri. She was now fauly 
advanced m years, and after some time her health began to break 
down off and on. At last, on the 24th February, 1926, at the age of 
sixty-two, she laid dbwn her tired hmbs at the lotus feet of the Lord 
for eternal rest. 

Thus ended a hfe which was a contmuous round of prayer, 
devotion and service. About her versatility. Sister Nivedita has 
given a very beautiful pen-picture in The Master as I saw Him 
(6th Ed , p 1 50) ' ‘‘Amongst the ladies who lived more or less 
continuously m the household of Sarada Devi at this time (November, 
1898) were Gopal’s Mother, Jogln-Mother, Rose-Mother, Sister Lucky, 
and a number of others. These were all widows, — the first and the 
last child-widows — and they had all been personal disciples of 
Shri Ramakrishna when he hved in the temple garden at 
Dakshineshwar Sister Lucky, or LakshmTdidi, as is the Indian 
form of her name, was indeed a niece of his, and is still a compara- 
tively young woman. She is widely sought after as a rehgious 
teacher and director, and is a most gifted and delightful companion 
Sometimes she uill repeat page after page of some sacred dialogue, 
out of one of the Yatras, or religious operas, or again she will make 
the quiet room ring with gentle merriment, as she poses the different 
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members o£ the party m groups for rehgious tableaux Now it is 
Kali, and agam Saraswatl, another time it wU be Jagaddhatri, or 
yet again, perhaps, Knshna under his Kadamba tree, that she will 
arrange, with picturesque effect and scant dramatic matenal” 

She was as simple as a child No worldhness could ever tarnish 
the snow-white punty of her character There was no room for 
hatred m her scheme of life She bountifully gave her love and 
wisdom to any one who sought for it. Though her mortal frame is 
gone, she will ever remain enthroned in the hearts of her countrymen 
as one of their most spiritually gifted women. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE HOLY MOTHER 
(SHRI SaRADa DEVI) 

t 

The Background 

Many of the great women of India from different arenas of 
hfe and different periods of history, introduced so far m the 
foregoing pages have, it may be noticed, one common element in 
their make-up, namely, spiritual strength ‘Spirit above matter’ has 
been the watchword of this land all through the ages. Purity, humi- 
lity, dcvouon, self-control, moral courage, selfless love — ^in fact, all 
that go to adorn spintual life have always been valued here more 
than material possessions and sense-enjoyments How to transcend 
^uman imperfections and bring out the Divme lying within the 
individual has been the cential theme m the progressive unfoldment 
of Indian life. 

Indeed, the pages of Indian history aie illumined by the lives 
of saintly men and women radiating their bnlliance from different 
spheres of action And these pages cover millenniums. Even 
Buddha, the ‘rebel child’ of the Vedic faith, was six centuries ahead 
of Chiist* As a matter of fact, the border hue between history and 
myths can hardly be traced in the annals of this country. Before 
the scarch-hght of modem scientific inquiry, Indian myths, legends 
and folk-lores are reveahng nuggets of historical data pomting to a 
high order of civilization as early as the third millennium B C Thus 
India may be said to have been rearing, smce the early dawn of 
human civilization, a splendid type of women as well as men witli 
the characteristic impress of spiritual strength It is worth observing 
that King Arthur has a number of prototypes in Indian legends, but 
that Guinivcrc has none. A spouse of a godman, legendary or his- 
torical, is invariably found here to be worthy of his spintual pre- 
eminence As models of faithful wives, Sita and Savitrl of the 
thical era are names to conjure with even in these days 
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The ideal of hfe, irrespective of sex, has had its roots deep in 
the national mind of the Hindus, since they sprang m the hoary past 
from the universal truths discovered and announced by the Vcdic 
seers The essential divmity of man and the fundamental unity 
beneath the mfinite diversities of Nature are two such basic truths 
on which Indian civihzauon has been resung throughout the ages 
Details m the superstructure have surely changed from age to age 
accordmg to the varymg social milieu, but the central ideas and 
ideals born of these universal truths have been hvmg jthrough 
scores of centuries 

Lookmg at Nature from one’s stand on these basic truths, the 
varieties, related only to corporeal and ephemeral forms, are found 
to be on the surface of thmgs The substance vuthin is always the 
same, namely. Brahman, the Absolute Reality The soul of man is 
none other than Brahman Thus sex, determmed as it is by out- 
ward forms, is nothmg but a passing appearance of the same sexless 
soul Men and women are found to be distinct so far as their phy- 
sical and mental patterns are concerned, but they are identical 
m spirit 

Now, the supreme achievement of human hfe, as seen from this 
standpomt of Hindu seers, consists m divmg beneath the superfiaal 
varieties of Nature and reahzmg one’s essential identity with the 
Divme Soul For then and then only one reaches perfection, the 
ulamate goal of aU exertions, through myriads of births and deaths 
This, therefore, has been placed equally before men and women as 
the ideal of human hfe 

This ideal of discovering one’s real self and thus mamfestmg the 
divmity lying within the mdividual has been glued to the national 
mmd from ie Vedic Age All along, the Hmdu society has been 
regulated with an eye to helpmg each mdividual on towards this 
spiritual objective 

For att aini ng this end, one has to purge the mmd of all impun- 
ties, the offspnng of crass selfishness ‘Blessed are the pure m heart, 
for they shall see God,’ is really an immutable law of the spiritual 
realm Renouncing the carnal demands of the senses and serving 
others as one’s ovm self are admirable recipes for cleansing the mmd, 
inasmuch as these lead to gradual self-effacement, the sine qua non 
of spiritual progress This is vhy the Hindu society has been built 
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up as a vast laboratory for punfying tbe heart through the edifying 
practice of rcnunaation and service. 

The basic structure of this society consists of what is called 
cUiarma, or piety, i\hich means graded courses of soaal duties pre- 
scribed for individuals belonging to different age-groups and holding 
different stanons of life according to their temperamental variauons 
These duties, requiring varying degrees of self-sacrifice and love 
suited to different groups of individuals, have to be performed with 
religious devotion as one’s dharma. 

The highest rung of the ladder of renunciauon is reached when, 
like Nachiketas, one finds all tempting thmgs of the sense-world as 
nothing but hollow and fleenng delusions, or when one says, like 
MaitreyT, “What shall I do with anythmg that cannot lead me to 
immortality (tliat is, eternal bliss)?” At this stage, attachment to 
all worldly things fades away, and one feels the effulgence of the 
Divine Self Purity at its highest is, therefore, represented by such 
all-1 enounemg seers filled with all-embracing, disinterested love. 
Many a blessed soul having such outstandmg purity has burnt into 
the national mind the supreme worth of perfect self-denial as the 
last step towards the ‘hfe whose head touches the stars ’ 

Religious celibacy has, therefore, been accepted by Hindu men 
and women as ‘the towering ideal of the supersoaal life.’ Next to 
it, among women, ranks the sanctity of motherhood as the central 
ideal 111 the social life of this land On the worldly plane, the mother’s 
instinctive love and sacrifice quahfy her spiritually to stand above 
all other human relationships “Transcendmg the wife’s, which may 
fiuctiiatc with the sweetness bestowed upon it, the mother’s affection, 
by its \cry natuic, grows deeper with deep need, and follows the 
beloved even into hell A yearning love that can never refuse us , a 
benediction that for ever abides with us ; a presence from which 
uc cannot grow away ; a heart m which we are always safe , sw^eet- 
ncss unfathomed, bond unbreakable, hohness without a shadow' — all 
these indeed, and more, is motherhood Thus portraying the 
Indian mother, Sister Nivedita, a highly erudite and devout Irish 
lady, cNclaims, “For what thought is it that speaks supremely to 
India m the great word ‘Mothci’^ Is it not the vision of a love 

> SUltr NivcditS, The U cb of Indtan Life, Indian Edition, p 29 
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that never seeks to possess, that is content simply to be — a givmg 
that could not wish return a radiance that we do not even dream 
of grasping, but m which we are content to bask, lettmg the eternal 
sunshine play around and through us?”^ 

This IS why motheihood, representmg a high order of renun- 
ciation and service, holds a glorified place m the scheme of Hmdu 
life It has been ideahzed and raised to the skies to span heaven 
and earth God with His unfaihng love is worshipped by many as 
the Divine Mother , whde all women are to be looked upon by men 
as the eaithly counterparts of the Divme Mother lUummed m 
this way, the sancuty of motherhood has been before the Hmdu 
society from time immemorial In order to mamtam their dignified 
position, women have been tramed to develop their motherly quah- 
ties of love and sacrifice and to chasten these by extendmg the scope 
of their operation beyond the frontiers of the home Thus develop- 
ing and expressmg, through their deportment, the benign attitude 
of the mother towards all has constituted their speaal hne of spiri- 
tual growth This explams how age and expenence required by 
such development have come to be prized by them above youth 
and physical charm Instead of reckonmg these latter as their 
supreme asset, the women of this land have to enhance the beauty 
and sublimity of theu character m order to be worthy of their 
honoured position m society 

The keystone of such character has been chasuty, unflmchmg 
faithfulness through hfe to one man as the husband A Hmdu 
woman has to follow^ her husband like a shadow even unto death 
From the strictly Hindu view-pomt no amount of provocation may 
justify ann ullin g the marriage tie by either side Divoice of the 
husband by a wufe will be as shockmg to her children as the fallmg 
of an idol from its pedestal Remarriage of widows, except under 
special cucumstances, is tabooed on the same ground Thus the 
idea of chastity, connotmg steadfastness and purity, has led to the 
absolute mviolabdity of marriage, w^hich is the pnce the Hmdu 
women have to pay for preservmg the sancuty of motherhood 

Obviously these ideas and ideals are meant for gradually expand- 
mg and chastenmg the woman’s heart so that she may rise above 
the sense-plane and proceed, as far as possible, towards the spintual 

^ Ibid p 31 
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objective of manifesting the Divine that has been within her all 
the time. 

But it must be said that although the Hindu society has been 
hinged on such lofty ideas and ideals, it is not easy for the people to 
cling to these for any lengthy penod of tune at a stretch Popular 
minds naturally gravitate totvards the, material plane. At times, 
the spiritual quest of life as the primary urge for substantial social 
progress is lost sight of. People then succumb to a spell of decadence. 
But this phase of the society is mvariably followed by a penod of 
resurgence ushered in by the advent of a spintual superman. The 
history of this country is punctuated by such alternate ebb and flow m 
the stream of Hindu soaal life This history is replete with mstances 
of the appearance of towering spiritual personahties at psychological 
moments to wake up the social consaousness from its penodical torpor 
and initiate a period of dynamic progress on all fronts 

Such a phenomenon is passmg before our eyes. After the 
darkest period of set-back, when the very foundation of the Hmdu 
soaal structure was about to be blown ofE altogether by a rush of 
sceptical thoughts, India witnessed, towards the close of the last 
century, the begmmng of a mighty spiritual revival. Regarding this 
renaissance, Swam! Vivekananda, hailed by Indians as their ‘Patriot 
Saint’ and by foreigners as the ‘Cyclonic Monk of India,' proclaimed * 
“Before tlic effulgence of this new awakemng, the glory of all past 
icvivals . will pale like stars before the rismg sun, and compared 
v.ith this mighty mamfestation of renewed strength, all the many 
past epochs of such restorauon will be as child’s play” 

The inspirer of this resurgence was Shri Ramakrishna. He was 
“the reformed and remodelled manifestation of all the past epoch- 
makers m religion,” as SwamT Vivekananda has put it This 
gigantic spintual personage was, as the late lamented French savant 
Remain Rolland stated in 1926, “the consummation of two thou- 
sand years of the spiritual hfe of three hundred million people. 
Although he has been dead forty years his soul animates modem 
India . . He was a little village brahmm of Bengal, whose outer 
life was set in a limited frame without striking inadent, outside the 
political and social activities of lus time But his inner life embraced 
the whole multiplicity of men and gods It was a part of die very 
source of Energy, the Dnine Shakd. . 
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Shn Ramaknshna’s life (1836-86) reads almost like an ‘anaent 
legend, belongmg apparently to the realm of mythology’ It has 
gone to hndge the gulf between the credulous, hoary past and the 
critically alert, hvmg present Saentific reason pauses with awe 
before this life, and discerns through it the possible reahty of such 
glorious hves narrated even m the legends of this land In Shrl 
Ramaknshna’s heart one can almost feel the throbbmg of Shrif Rama 
and Shii Knshnal 

As the latest representauve of all the seers and prophets of 
the world, Shrl Ramakrishna revived the visionary spint of the 
anaent times m this age of saentific reason and severe aiucal 
mquiry Ehs resplendent life of epoch-makmg spintual expenences, 
covermg the entire range of realization regardmg the fundamental 
venues of life and existence, floodhghts the basic truths of the major 
rehgions on earth This hfe stands like an open challenge to the 
vahdity of athasm and agnosuasm as weU as to that of the fanauc 
demands of the vanous shades of fundamentalists belongmg to 
different rehgions It came just m tune to save humanity from the 
benumbmg gnp of untrammelled reason masqueradmg m the name 
of rauonahsm, the craze of the modem era, and also from the evils 
of seaarian and communal conflicts egged on by unenhghtened, 
mt-bound faith Indeed, Shrl Ramaknshna’s hfe resembled a 
parhament of religions, demonstratmg an essenual harmony among 
the apparendy discordant notes emitted by different sects and 
creeds 

In the wake of this glonous life a udal wave of spintuahty has 
started rolhng m all duecuons A mighty renaissance of all reh- 
gions IS m the offmg The Hindu soaety is bemg roused to discover 
Its anaent moormgs The spintual ideas and ideals at the hehn of 
this soaety appear to have found a fresh lease of vigorous hfe 

The age-old spintual ideal of Indian womanhood has begun to 
glow over agam with a fresh lustre before it could be snuffed out by 
die blast of modem matenahsm By worshippmg and reahzmg the 
goddess K^, by acceptmg a highly gifted, devout woman as a spui- 
tual guide, by offenng ntuahsUc homage at the feet of his own wife, 
and by regardmg all women, high or low, as the Divme Mother, 
Shu Ramirishna raised dus ideal to an unprecedented height of 
glory To aown all, he left, for the world to visu aliz e this splendid 
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ideal, a perfect model in the person of his immaculate spiritual 
cou'^ort, Shrl Sarada DevT, Inoum to the devotees as the Holy Mother. 

An Enigma 

The Holy hlother’s hfe is an emgma On the surface, it 
appears to be just the homely hfe of a Bengalee biahmm lady, mostly 
in a rural setung Yet her deportment discloses unmistakable marks 
of dignity and love of an order that may easily be called superhuman 
These seem to well out from a source within the immeasurable depth 
of hci personality, reaching, perhaps, the very core of the universe 
Under the piesent hegemony of saence, people tend to pm their 
faith only on sense-bound experience They require soraethmg 
tangible, which can be weighed, analysed and assessed through 
material tests, before they can accept it Anythmg superhuman 
or divine has no appeal to these votaries of w’hat has been described 
by a modem thinker as ‘sensate culture ’ Yet spirit, discernible only 
through intuition, refuses to subrmt to such tests. Hence the Holy 
Mother’s life, with rarely anythmg momentous about it on the 
material plane, may not impress such people 

It IS woith noticing that even people of httle faith had a chance 
of being impressed by having a view of Shrl Ramakrishna m his 
frequent ecstatic moods and listening to the captivating outpourings 
of his heart But the sublime beauty of the spiritual web of the Holy 
Mother’s life was ncvci exposed to the irreverent gaze of any scepti- 
cal obseivcr The veil covering her face was, perhaps, a symbol of 
the curtain drawm over the supernormal grandeur of her inner hfe 
Its brilliance, how^ever, enthrals mtmtive vision. Moreover, 
through her rapt humility, her touches of serene silence and the 
gracious and unbounded richness of her motherly affection, flashes 
of the heavenly splendoui of her inner life strike reverent eyes To 
them she appears to resemble the Blessed Virgin depicted by Chris- 
tian art Material features and incidents related to such a life may 
be described with precision. But these do not go far to bring out 
the luminous core within that life How can the divine glow 
of the spirit dominating a hallowed life be expressed in terms 
of matter^ 

Besides, there arc many things connected with the apparently 
.simple and unostentatious hfe of the Holy Mother that baffle one’s 
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understanding, paiticularly in our days Visions and madents 
authoritatively reported carry us back to the era of myths, ‘when gods 
and goddesses shared the bed and the board of mortal man ’ But 
these undeniable facts of experience of a moderner cannot easily be 
brushed aside These, rather, go to demonstrate the vahdity of many 
such supernatural elements, found m legendary hves, that aie about 
to be relegated to the scrap-heap by the modem descendants of the 
ancient rishis (seers) Vmdicatmg die preaous lore handed down by 
the Vedic seers, this hallowed hfe appears to have hnked the scienti- 
fic attitude of the modem world with the ideahsuc vision of the 
ancients 

Then, looking closely at even the superfiaal contents of the 
Holy Mother’s hfe, one finds through these an amazing recoid of 
synthesis of a number of fundamental contradictions Human hfe 
mirroring the Absolute m such a manner is undoubtedly a unique 
phenomenon Perhaps one may see m her the highest manifestation 
of Divmity through a woman so far recorded m human history 
However, m and through her, the ideal of Indian women has 
soared far above the traditional height In the galaxy of the greatest 
women of this land, the Holy Mother of our days shmes apart m 
conspicuous luminosity Perhaps such a hfe appeared at this crmcal 
moment m the history of Inia to lUumme the way out of the 
present welter of cultural conflicts 

But was the Holy Mother ‘the last of an old order, or the begm- 
nmg of a new?’ She might be a bridge between the two Who 
knows? This aspect also presents her life as a puzzle 

From the above it will be evident that one can hardly expect 
to portray such an emgmauc hfe A hazy sketch based on materials 
gleaned from authentic sources, however, is given below by way 
of completing this volume, which is bemg pubhshed on the occasion 
of her first Birth Centenary It may be noted that no attempt 
has been made to prune and dress the materials for smting sophisti- 
cated tastes One may take the following outhne of this epoch- 
making hfe for whatever it is worth 

In the Rural Setting 

The main setting of the Holy Mothei’s life bears a lemarkable 
contrast to the fashionable seats of the present-day society She was 
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born in a tinv Milage of Bengal lapped in Nature’s bounty, but devoid 
of modern amenities Away from the leach of urban civilization, 
the simple folk of the malaiia-ridden hamlet were content wuth the 
modest Ining eked out of their honest labour in the fields or m the 
archaic workshops Barely a hundred thatched cottages enclosed 
hv mud walls composed the village, a glaring antithesis of a modern 
city of skv-scrapcisi Barring a few piimmve artisans and a sprin- 
kling of biahmins serving the community as priests, the bulk of the 
villagers were tillers of the soil. 

At a safe distance from the irksome noise and desperate rush 
of the city, these rural people could enjoy the spiritual ease that 
Natiiie alone can afford The iich mosaic of natural colours on all 
sides w'as not soiled by the soot and dust of industrial towms The 
blue vault overhead with delightful variations of hght m the course 
of the day, the green foliage aU about with pleasing changes of 
shade maiking the different parts of the year, the auburn grandeur 
of the corn fields on tlie eve of the harvesting season, all these 
blended together to reflect the divine beauty of Nature The sight 
would easily soothe one’s nerves and plunge the mmd in peaceful 
contemplation 

As the people theie, m their simplicity, had not yet learnt to 
question their faith in God and religion, prayer and devotional songs 
m the evening would relieve the monotony of the day’s labour; 
icligjous and social festivities strev\n all over the year would go to 
allay foi a time even their occasional afflictions due to poverty, 
di«5ca‘?c or mishaps Moi cover, people m distress w'ould find in the 
fraternal sympathy of the ncighbouis a fund of solace The ups 
and downs of a unit w'ould contribute to the w’^eal or w^oe of the 
vniirc population Thus poles apart from a present township, w'herc 
one scarcely has the chance or inclination of knowing the nei;t-door 
neighbour, the little village community w'ould live almost hkc one 
famiK 'Heart \vithm and God o\crhead,’ it would go merrily along 
the path chalked out apparently by traditional religion and morality 

This is a rough picture of Jayramba^T, a hamlet on the south- 
en'^icrn comet of the Bnnkura distiict of Bengal, as it ousted towards 
the middle of the last centuiv. At that time, there lived in that 
plate a pious Biahmana couple, llamchandra hlukhopadhyay and 
Sln.imasundarT He\I Ihey were not well off Ramchandra grubbed 
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out a meagre livmg for a joint family with three brothers from the 
yield of a few acres of paddy land and the paltry earnings of a village 
pnest But there was contentment As the wants of the family 
were limited, the small mcome would someumes leave even a margm 
for meetmg the h^ane demands of R^chandra’s generous hem 

Of course, t h i n gs were not always smooth Sometimes Ram- 
chandra had to be worried for money Once when he was m such 
a state, he had a mysterious vision presagmg a turn of good luck 
after the birth of a divme bemg as his daughter A htde later, 
his virtuous wife also had a similar vision As antiapated by both 
of them, Shyamasundarl gave birth to a daughter on the 22nd 
December, 1853. In the hght of their presentiment the parents 
hugged the baby as a hght from heaven, and then hearts were filled 
with celestial bhss 

Then dear and, in a way, esteemed first-bom child drew from 
them not only then best affection but also some amount of regard 
sprmgmg from the foreknowledge obtamed m then vision Nursed 
by then particular care and petted by one of her uncles, Nilmadhav, 
the httle one grew up m the medieval setting of Jayrambatl tiU, in 
later life, she came to be known as the Holy Mother 

The httle gnl, Sarada, as her parents called her, had somethmg 
out of the ordinary m her mental make-up Always very simple 
m her habits, she would mvanably act as a peacemaker among her 
playmates, whenever they fell out The common rustic games of 
her chums marked by chil dish pranks could not attract her. Rather 
dignified and self-composed even at that early age, she had a flan 
for edifymg amusements Her dolls’ house contained httle images 
of goddesses Kali and Lakshml, and she loved to worship them, 
evidently mimickmg the elders This was the kmd of play that 
really amused her, and led her on congemal occasions to display 
wonderful feats of self-absorpuon Sometimes even grown-ups would 
be dumbfounded to find the i nf a n t prodigy absorbed m a deep state 

of meditation ! 

Before she stepped out of her infancy, Sarada had gone oi^ 
the most significant event of her early life Leavmg over at 
momentous mcident for the present, let us have a loo at 
general upbringmg durmg the period As early as ara a 
physically fit, she was admitted mto the usual course of home- 
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trflinin^ thjit '^^ 3 s in ^o^lc in rurnl 3rc3.s 3t tlist time Site started 
assisting her mother in tlie kitchen and doing sundry odd jobs of 
the linusehold stanchng in neck-deep water, she nould cut gi'ass 
for the cous , she would carry uffin to the day-labourers in the paddy 
field, she ;\ould go with her mother to pluck cotton fiom their 
modest plantation Once she had to go about gleaning grains left 
over by the locusts that had ravaged the paddy crops of the season 
On another occasion, when the locality u as in the grip of a famine, 
and her father’s stock of rice was liberally released to feed the 
hungry, Sarada, a girl of twelve, would be found serving them mtlt 
meals fresh from the oven, and coohng the hot stufE by gently 
fanning it nith maternal solicitude. 

But so far as liteiary education was concerned, Saiada had very 
little of it For a time, along with some of her younger brothers, she 
attended the village primary school, where, however, her lessons had 
to be cut short. Foi, at that time, even bare literacy of a girl of 
JayrambatT had a bad odour about it. But Sarada, m her persever- 
ing 7.eal, managed furtively to learn a bit of reading under chance 
guides at different periods of her life. Of the three R’s, she picked 
up in this IS ay some acquaintance only with the first In her old 
age, she svould be found reading the Hindu epics, but nes^er, peihaps, 
to scribble even her ossm name 

The lack of proper literary education, however, went to serv'c as 
a foil to set off the lustre of her intuitive svisdom in later life More- 
os er, her home environment had an educational value of its osvn 
The holy atmosphere in the family under her devout parents, the 
lessons of self-denial and senuce through domestic duties, the ample 
scope of living in communion with Nature, the spiutual food catered 
for by faiily frequent religious festivals and recitals or dramatic 
performances of inspiring pieces out of Hindu mythology — all these 
combined to draw out tlie best in her. The real objective of educa- 
tion is surely the manifestation of the potential perfection in man. 
and towards this all these factors helped her on 

Indeed, the Hindu society m villages, in spite of its decadence 
at the time, did not lose its grip on the essential elements of charactcr- 
hutiding education The system of home-training for girls, despite 
other shortcomings, had something substantial in it to rear them so 
as to live useful, disciplined and well-adjusted lues. And this fact 
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has been confirmed by the illustration of the Holy Another’s life 
She showed by her example how such a course of priminve training, 
devoid of the ghttermg flash of modem academic education, could 
lay the foundation of the soundest charactei humanity has ever 
witnessed m a woman 

The MojMEntous Event 

The momentous event of S^ada’s early life was hei maiiiage 
She was then barely six years old A shocking piece of news to 
the modern world, particularly to its Western secaon > Yet such a 
marnage was perfecdy m keepmg nith the orthodox social code of 
the Hmdus The reason behmd the sanction of such an apparently 
ouuageous custom is not far to seek 

Eveiy thing in Natuie, even a social piactice, has a bright side 
along nith a dark one The marriage of healthy adults may yield 
strong and virile children, undoubtedly a valuable asset of a nation , 
but how far it may contribute to domestic bliss is a questionable 
proposition The Hmdus, believmg m the utihty of a joint family 
as a traimng ground for the expansion of the heart, chose the other 
way of securing domestic bhss even at the risk of losing the physical 
vitality of the nation Of course, by way of a safeguard agamst its 
probable evd effects, the Hmdu soaal laws enjom that early marriage 
is not to be consummated before both the parties attam puberty So 
long as this mjimcuon is lehgiously observed, hardly any objection 
may be raised agamst this custom on physical grounds Now, after 
marriage a Hmdu bride becomes a member of another family, where 
to keep up harmony she has practically to recast heiself m a neiv 
set of relauons and fannly tradiuons The earher this is done, the 
easier becomes the task psychologically. Hence early marnage 
rather conforms to the requirements of a hfe of self-denial and service 
prescribed for a Hmdu woman, though it may repel hard-boiled 
mdividuahsts of our days 

Paiticulaily m the piesent case, theie is no leason for any one 
to be shocked, for, through it, humanity has been presented mth a 
fresh gospel of conjugal umon No word has yet been corned m 
any language of the world to define the kmd of umon into which 
Sarada entered at the age of six Marriage and its synonyms m 
different languages invariably connote some kmd of authorized sex 
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relation between a man and a woman uith an eye to procreation. 
But absolutely devoid of anything sensual about it, this union of two 
immaculate souls in unfathomable love should have some other 
name Perhaps, ‘Platonic love’ is the nearest idea that has been 
reahzcd through this unique fact of the nineteenth century. 

However, findmg no other smtable name, we have perforce to 
use the common parlance for designating this holy union as marriage 
Yet we have to remember the fact that it was a novel kmd of wedlock 
jn which both the partners were to observe lifelong celibacy. It 
was a sacred union of two kindred souls Remmdmg one of how 
ParvatT of the Hindu legends was married to the self-denying and 
self-forgetful god of wisdom, Mahadeva, Sarada was wedded to a 
mad man of God, Gadadhar Chattopadhyay, later known as Shri 
Ramakrishna 

After the iSrst three years of his frenzied, unguided, yet success- 
ful quest of the goddess Kah in the temple garden of Dakshmeshwar 
near Calcutta, Gadadhar’s health was practically shattered by the 
inordinate strain. Physicians having faded to cure him, he was sent 
over to his village home, Kamarpukur, to see if that change of 
environment might brmg him round. Here, though his physical 
ailments abated m some degree, his God-m toxica ted mind would 
always remain abnormally pitched above the plane of worldly 
affairs To bring it down to the level of earthly hfe, his worried 
mother posed the idea of getting him to marry. Gadadhar, far 
from resenting it, readily agreed to the proposal ; and when he 
found that his elder brother Rameshwar was getdng'tired of his fruit- 
less search for a suitable bride, Gadadhar w'ent so far as to direct 
his brother’s steps to the house of Ramchandra Mukhopadhyay 
at Jayramba^T, about four miles away to the north-west, so that 
he might come to the end of his quest Heaven only knows 
how Gadadhar came to know that Ramchandra Mukhopadhyay’s 
daughter little Sarada had been lying ear-marked as lus bride. 
Mysterious arc the ways of mystics, whose penetrating vision can 
rend, beneath the crust of Nature, the pointers of the Divine Will ! 

Had little Sarada also any mysterious inkling about her future 
jiarincr of hfe^ Y^Tio knows? There is a story, howev^, that 
some years back, in a party at the neighbouring rillage Sihor, when 
infant SSmda on her mother’s lap was asked sportively as to whom 
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she would like to have as her husband, she pointed her finger at 
once at Gadadhar, who was present there on that occasion If this 
report be a true one, the choice of the haby-prodigy, instead of 
being explained away as merely a chance comcidence, may be attri- 
buted to somethmg deeper, perhaps to the Inscrutable Power pulhng 
the wires from behmd 

However, the nuptial ceremony sanctified by the usual rehgious 
ntes was gone through at Jayrambafi m May, 1859 The httle 
gurl nught not have reahzed at the moment what this lift of her 
soaal status meant Nor, perhaps, did she realize at that time 
what was to come up m the tram of this auspiaous event for unfold- 
mg the majesty of her inner life As the curtam was rung down 
after this momentous act of her life-drama, she shpped back to her 
normal course of life under her parents at Jayrambati, as recounted 
m the last section 


Off the Beaten Track 

The sequel of Sarada Devi’s mamage is replete with scenes and 
madents remote from ordmary hfe The pathos of anxious expec- 
tation and worrymg misgivmgs reheved by happy and dramanc 
turns of events, the hazards of dangerous hurdles m the way eased 
by peaceful solutions and safe endings — aU these chequered the path 
on which she advanced firmly and steadily towards Peace and 
Blessedness Really, the tale of her eventful journey on the track 
opened by her mamage reads almost like a romance! 

We have seen how Sarada ghded into her girlhood days m her 
paternal home immediately after the ceremony had been over This 
contmued till she was fourteen, except for the brief mterlude of 
a few days, m the company of her husband, at Kamarpukur m 
December, 1860 As she completed her seventh year, Gadadhar was 
required by a local custom to meet his child wife, bnng her to 
Kamarpukur m his company and send her back after a short stay 
On this occasion, when he went to his father-m-law s house at 
Jayrambati, the precocious httle girl surprised everybody there by 
hurrying of her own accord to wash his feet and fan him Thus 
Sarada was led, probably, by some mysterious urge withm herself to 
begin that service to her hallowed husband which was to absorb all 
the attention of her mature age I 
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After a long and trj'ing gap of about seven years, they met 
ngoin Sarada Dc\J ^^as then fairly grown up so as to be aware of 
the import of her nuptial tic She was brought from her father’s 
hou^c to meet her husband, w'ho had just arrived at Kamarpukur 
after a piotractcd absence But what a change had come upon him’ 
He appeared m a novel and puzzling role’ No longer to be known 
as Gadadhar Chattopadhyay, he w'as then a fulhblown sannyasm 
under another name! 

On his return to Dakshincshwar from his village home late in 
1S60, Gadadhar had forgotten everything about the world and its 
affairs and plunged headlong mto severe courses of spintual practice 
imdci different preceptors who had chanced upon him. In tliis way, 
seven long years went by to appease his insatiable hunger for Truth’ 
During this period^ he had raced through the enure range of spiritual 
realizations, culminating in the goal of merging the self in the One 
Kealiiy beneath the passing panorama of Nature. Renouncing his 
family name and all eaithly tics, he had taken the vow of a Hindu 
monk and come to be known as Shrl Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
By 1866, he was firmly established in a complete mastery of the 
spiritual realm. Divinity w'as fully manifest in him. He saiv 
nothing but God w itlun and around him God as the unmamfested 
Absolute and as the Lord manifested through His creation were 
the two limits between w'hich his consciousness w'ould ply Indeed, 
by the imperious command of his Divine Mother he w'as then rest- 
ing on the threshold of iclativc consciousness for love of humanity, to 
serve ii as its unfailing guide on the blessed path of spuitual evolution 
Diwing this period, however, various distorted news about 
Gadadhar s nans formation had peicolated to his native village and 
us neighbourhood Riimouis, ranging from the sublime to the 
ridiculous spread from house to house even in the small and out- 
ofthc-way Nillagc JayrambatT A few' of these placed him as a sect 
in communion with God, but the bulk pinned him dow'n as a maniac- 
T he loo'^e and irreverent talks of the ncighbouiing women would 
‘sometime': ic.uh Sarada Dcii’s ears too ‘7Icre comes Shyama's 
daughter, who Inns liecn married to a lunatic” — words like dicsc 
i.diild ciitainK snug hci to the cpuck 

And ’nttr on, ihe^e talks prc\cd upon her adolescent mind. 
faiu{!\ rcnKinbcred her husband as a \ision of her childhood. 
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Was he really a mad man, as they said^ She was not sure, though 
she could not bring herself to believe it Then, if he was a 
sannyasin, how could he accept hei as his wife? AU tliese thoughts 
distressed hei Thus she was on tentei-hooks when she pioceeded to 
Kamarpukur to meet hei husband m June, 1867 

The meeting, however, eased her flmTied mmd All her doubts 
vere laid to rest The paradox of a sannyasiii behaving hke her 
husband resolved into quite a natural thing ' The right chord of her 
heart v as touched by ShrT Ramaknshna’s overflowing spnitual love 
Whth gieat devotion to him as her supreme guide, she vould learn 
from his enchantmg talks the divme purpose of life and the path one 
Avas to tread m order to achieve that end She would, moreover, 
caiefully treasure his mstructions on the way of deahng .skilfully 
with thmgs and people on the secular plane 

Giadually, her spirit caught fire from the contact of her samtly 
husband In and through him, she felt a divme presence radiaung 
purity and peace She felt that her heart was filled to the bnm vith 
bhss And such a feehng came to stay even after Shrl Ramakrishna 
went back to Dakshineshwat and she to Jayr^batl at the end 
of the year 

This feehng of constant peace nithin her mmd proved to be her 
sheet-anchor when she had to spend year after year at Jayr^batT 
ivithout gettmg any news from her husband Worldly women of the 
neighbomhood would trade on the situation as before by deahng 
out all kinds of fabncated tales questiomng the samty of her dearest 
and most respected one on earth Did they not remmd one of 
Ja^la and Kiitila of the Hmdu legends, pmchmg Shrl Radha by 
then ghb and crafty tongues^ However, armoured by the sweet 
remembrance of Shrl Ramaknshna’s dehghtful and mspirmg conduct 
on the last occasion, her tranquil mmd was no more to be swayed 
by idle village gossip She was not m a mood to hsten to the wuld 
and boiing speculations of her neighbours about her husband, and 
that was lyhy she would hardly stir out of her house to meet any 
of them during this period 

But the pang of separation from her beloved became keener as 
she advanced m age Shn Ramakrishna at Dakshmeshv ar, shut up 
in his mysuc shell, seemed to be as remote from her as Shrl Krishna 
at Dwaraka was to the queen of devotees, Shrl Radha, pming for 
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muon with her apparently indifferent sweetheart* She patiently 
spent a httle more than four years of her adolescent life waiting 
for a call from her affecuonate husband Nothing came from that 
quarter. It became unbearable even to her poised and patient mmd. 
She could not brook any further delay and craved mtensely to be by 
his side and dedicate herself to his service. She thought of encounter- 
ing bim inthm his sanctuary at Dakshineshwar. Was any secret 
pull from the other end shaping such a resolve m her mind> Who 
can tell? 

In March, 1872, however, an opportumty turned up for her to 
fulfil her earnest longmg. Some of her neighbours would be going 
to Calcutta for a dip in the Ganges on a sacred day She chose to 
accompany them. Her father read her mind and gladly agreed to 
escort her m the proposed pilgrimage The party started at the 
scheduled hour, intendmg to cover the journey of nearly sixty miles 
on foot, smee there was no cheap conveyance at that time After 
two or three days of tiresome walk to which Sarada Devi was not 
used, she had an attack of malanal fever Allowing the rest of the 
company to go on, Ramchandra took his ailing daughter to a Way- 
side inn for necessary rest. 

That unwelcome ague on the way was about to frustrate her 
plan for contacting her beloved. This thought oppressed her more 
than her physical afflictions But she had not to wait long when 
her dejected mind along vnxh her droopmg body was toned up by a 
mystenous vision 

Lymg on her bed m the rest-house at mght, she saw a very dark 
but amazmgly graceful woman sittm^ by her and sympathetically 
stroking her achmg head and limbs uith hei wonderfully cool and 
soft palm. Surprised to find that the burning sensation and angmsh 
all over her body were subsidmg under the bemgn touch of that 
unknown woman, Sarada Devi became curious to know her where- 
abouts She asked the kind stranger, ‘WTiere have you come from?” 
Quick came the reply, ‘‘From Dakshineshwar.” The name of the 
place stirred S^ada Devi to her depths and she said plamtively, “I 
uas on my way to that very place to meet my husband, but this 
fever is going to hold me up " Immediately she was solaced by the 
compassionate words of the visitor i “Surely you will get w'ell and 
meet your husband, who has been in my safe custody for your sake.” 
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Sarada Devi was astounded by this unexpected, tbriUing news She 
wondered how the charming, strange woman could have such deep 
concern for her well-being In her utter bewilderment Sarada Devi 
questioned her saymg, “But how are you related to me^” In a 
perfectly familiar tone came the braang reply, “I am yom sister,” 
which soothed her nerves and lulled her to sleep 

Did Kali, the presidmg deity of the Dalcshmeshivai temple, come 
to relieve Sarada Devi of her worries^ The look as well as the 
words of the woman seen in the vision point unmistakably to that 
It.may be mentioned that Sarada De^u had come across such psychic 
phenomena even in hei early hfe \Vhile, m her childhood, she 
would be cutting grass for cows in a tank, it is reported that she 
would find another unknown girl like herself helpmg her m her 
job^ Similarly, m the prime of her youth at Kamarpukur, while 
she would hesitatmgly proceed alone to a neighbourmg tank for 
bath, she would find a strange bevy of eight girls of her age commg 
from nowhere and serving as her escort! These seemmg miracles 
may after all be quite normal facts of sobei experience of a pure 
mind To probe the authenticity of such readmgs, one has to rise 
to the observation-tower of intuition 

However, early next morning when Sarada Devi left the bed, 
she was found hale and hearty, to the great rehef of her worried 
father Instead of waiting any longer, straightway they took up the 
last lap of their journey After ploddmg along a short distance they 
found a palanquin, which was hired to carry Sarada Devi, who was 
not then quite fit for standmg the strain of a long walk Thus, at 
the end of the day, at nme o’clock in the evening, R^chandra and 
his daughter reached their destination 

With a trembling mind Sarada Devi entered the precincts of 
the Dakshineshwar temple Duimg the last four years her husband 
had not taken any notice of her existence Did he stiU remember her 
as his beloved wife'^ Was there any soft comer for her m his God- 
mtoxicated heart’ Or had the intense affecuon showered upon hei 
during his last sojourn at Kamarpukur dried up meanwhile’ But 
the vision she had seen on her way gave her some hope It vas a 
silver Iming to her gloomy thoughts Thus swayed between despair 
and faint hope, she approached, with a good deal of trepidation, her 
dearest and most esteemed one 
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But all her misgivings vanished like mist before the warmth of 
Shn Ramakrishna’s cordial greetmgs. The great wizard of Dakshi- 
neshwar, whose aloofness had been troubling her so long, suddenly 
became all love and compassion as soon as he sighted her. He 
became anxious to check whether the particular hour of her first 
arrival at the temple garden was an auspicious one. Then, when 
he met her, mstead of regretting his own unconcern, he bewailed 
her delay m coming over. “Oh, you come after such a lapse of time 1 
Now that Mathur Babu (the last custodian of the temple) is no more, 
who will provide for your comfort with so much devotion?” — these 
winged words of her dearest naturally melted Sarada Detu’s heart. 
Who can plumb the depth of Shri Ramakrishna's feehngs and 
explain the mysterious game of hide and seek in which he had been 
indulging with his wife? Was it for stirring up the great hunger of 
her soul for spiritual union with him? 

However, observing Sarada Devi to be in the grip of malarial 
fever, which had relapsed on the last day of her journey, he became 
very anxious. He made her stay in his own room on a separate bed, 
with a female attendant, and promptly placed her under medical 
treatment He also personally looked after every detail of nursing. 
She recovered in about four days and moved to the music-tower to 
live with her mother-in-law, who had been there for a long while. 

One of these days of her first stay at Dakshineshwar, Shri 
Ramakrishna asked his nineteen-year old wife whether she had 
come there to drag him down to the worldly plane. “No,” came 
her prompt and dignified reply, “why should I pull you down? I 
am here to serve you so that you may go ahead on your chosen path ” 
What a clear, bold and reassuring answer from a wife meeting her 
husband practically for the first ume in the full bloom of her youth ! 
And her assurance was not a fib She meant senously what she had 
said, for she stuck to it tiU the last day of her saintly husband’s life. 

Had she been of a different nature,” Shri Ramakrishna admitted 
later on to his devotees, “and come upon me like an avalanche of 
passion, I don’t know how far I w’^ould have drifted ” Indeed, her 
crystal clear mind, like that of her husband, was pitched far above 
the sordid cravings of the senses Her innate saintliness fitted in 
completely with that of her husband, and made it possible for the 
world to witness a marvellous pattern of conjugal life The match 
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po^\cr of self-control and were convinced of its supeihuman range 
Perhaps, self-control is not the proper word foi describmg the phe- 
Fai fiom being a case of suppiession of sensual demands, 
It clearly demonstrated what sublimation really stands for. Indeed, 
hankerings of the flesh have no place where the beatitude of divme 
communion reigns Shrl Ramakrishna’s mind was, theiefore, im- 
mune to sensual appeute And by her fiist-hand observation of 
the ecstatic bhss of ie saint, Sarada Devi’s immaculate mind very 
naturally tuned itself to an exalted pitch, far above the jarring 
clamour of the senses, and she was inspired to scale the enchantmg 
heights herself and capture the peak of spiritual bliss. Regaidmg 
the mode of ascent, she got her essential lessons from Shri Rama- 
krishna, the Master At the end of this eight months’ spiritual 
traming, she had no other desire but to get a firm and unshakable 
stand on the beatific plane, while devoting herself to the service of 
her heavenly guide. 

In this way, the relation of religious preceptor and disciple 
crystallized durmg this period and came ' to be admirably super- 
imposed on the marital one The husband, a confirmed monk, 
became the Master, while the wife came to be a disciple and, practi- 
cally, a nun vowed to hfelong celibacy Yet this was not all Some- 
thing more perplexing has to be reckoned before one may ascertam 
how they came to regard each other Once while sticking his feet, 
Sarada Devi inqmred how Shrl Ramakrishna looked upon her 
Piompdy came the amazing reply, “The Divine Mother who -is 
worshipped in the temple is verily the mother who has given biith 
to this body and who is now puttmg up m the music-tow ei, ^nd 
again it is She who is stroking my feet at the present moment , 
verily I look upon you as a representauon of the Blissful Mother m 
human flesh ” Thus to the discerning eyes of Shrl Ramakrishna, 
Sarada Devi’s spotless mind, like a preaous jewel, would reflect 
through its vanous facets the different aspects of the wife, the nun, 
the disciple and the Divine Mother, each m its perfection Wliat a 
mar\cllous synthesis of diametrical opposites' 

One may very w^cll look at the other side of the shield Once 
Hridav, the son of Shri Ramakrishna s elder sister, had a dig at 
Sarada Devi by his waggish suggestion that she should address his 
matcinal uncle as father At this she solemnly rephed, “What are 
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you talking about? Why, he is my father, mother, friend, relative, 
my all-m-all in hfe ” And it is a fact that till the last day of her life 
she regarded and worshipped ShrT Ramakrishna as the Divine 
Mother So, from her view-pomt, he appeared in the composite 
relation of a husband, a monk, a spiritual guide as well as the 
Divine Mother 

Thus the holy couple had for each othei a hearty affection, 
purged of all impurities and mmgled wuth deep reverence The 
most surprising thmg, however, is that each perceived the other as 
the Divme Mother Their mutual appreciation of divinity was deep- 
rooted, masmuch as it was based on mtmtive msight Instead of 
bemg hoUow words, it rested on somethmg more rehable and 
constant than the findmgs of our sense-bound mtellect For mtmtion 
has so recently been verified by the latest 'sovereign mysuc,’ 
Shrl Ramakrishna, as a tvorthier gate of knowledge to supra-mundane 
facts lying beyond the reach of our senses Standmg firmly on the 
rock of convicuon bom of his unerrmg mystic vision, ShrT Rama- 
knshna proceeded to make a solemn avowal of the fact that he 
perceived the Goddess under the veil of his wife 

On one auspiaous new-moon mght durmg her first stay at 
Dakshineshwar, ShrT Ramakrishna made Sarada DevT sit before him 
on a special seat m his own room and worshipped her as the Divme 
Mother, observmg meticulously the rituals prescribed by the Tantras 
for Shodashr-pM/a (worship) As soon as the ceremony started, 
Sarada DevT’s consciousness was whisked off from the physical plane, 
and by the tune it was completed, both she and ShrT Ramaknshna 
feU into a beatific trance Thus transcendmg the sense-world the 
supernormal couple probably shed the last vestige of duahty con- 
sisting in their distmctive forms, and merged m their origmal Self! 
After a long time, late m the third part of the mght, the divme 
play on earth was resumed 1 ShrT Ramakrishna became f amtly 
conscious of his distmct role of a devotee worshippmg the Divme 
Mother m flesh and blood seated befoie him He then surrendered 
himself to her along with the merits earned by his rehgious practices 
through life, and laid down at her feet the sacred accessory of formal 
worship, namely, his rosary for counting prayers He concluded the 
ceremony by prostratmg hunself before her and uttermg the 
prescribed salutation 
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Thus Shrl Kamaknshna’s long and varied course of religious rites 
culminated in the worship of Divinity m the Holy Mother. It was 
the glorious finale of his epoch-making spiritual researches through 
nearly two decades On the other hand, one should ponder how it 
was possible for Sarada Devi to stand the tremendous shock of 
Shrl Ramakrishna’s dynamic worship that had been capable of gal- 
vanizmg even the stone image of the presiding deity of the 

Dakshineshwar temple Does it not look like a play of the Divine 
Mother posmg as both the worshipper and the worshipped? The 
same Blissful Mother, the Cosmic Power, seems to have appeared 
on the human stage m two distmct forms, and enacted the inspiring 
loles of Shri Ramaknshna and Sarada Devi. What else may fit m 
the episode and go to solve the riddle? 

However, we need not rack our brams by castmg about for the 
rauopale of this event It will be enough for us to note, first of 
all, that it has absolutely no parallel in the history of mankmd. 
Nobody has ever heard of a rehgious teacher offering ceremonial 
homage to his pupil. None has even dreamt of a husband glonfymg 
, his wife by actual rituahstic performance. No, such a dung cannot 
be traced even in the fives of aU previous Incarnations that the world 
has seen. Yet it happened almost before our eyes. The second 
point to be noted is that it looks hke the opemng of a new chapter 
of spiritual educauon by pointmg to an unprecedented target of 
self-control The bearing of this event on our fives is something we 
should pause to think about Perhaps it was meant to burn deep 
in our heart? the supreme need of subordmatmg sex-consciousness 
to the higher demands of Self-knowledge for ensunng the spiritual 
evolution of mankind Undoubtedly, by this umque observance 
in the early seventies of the mneteenth century the Indian ideal of 
the motherhood of women was raised to the highest pinnacle. 

Some Revealing Sidelights 

After the spiritual fire-bath durmg her fiirst stay at Dakshi- 
neshuar, Sarada Devi returned to Kamarpukur sometime in 
October, 1873 Shortly after that, Shrl Ramakrishna’s second 
brother, Rameshwar, breathed his last, and in March’ next she lost 
her beloved father, Ramchandra. After these bereavements, in 
April, 1874, she came back to Dakshmeshwar and stayed there for 
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nearly a year and a half This time she was lodged for a period a 
httle more comfortably m a modest cottage set up m an adjacent 
plot by Shambhu Charan MuUick, one of the Master’s admirers A 
maidservant was engaged for helping her in her chores as also for 
servmg as her sole compamon 

Withm about a year she was laid up by a serious attack of 
dysentery Through proper medical treatment arranged by Shambhu 
Babu, she gradually picked up a htde, and m September went 
to Jayrambati for a chmanc change But there her life uas 
jeopardized by a virulent relapse of the disease Ordmary remedies 
hatung failed to cure her, she sought drvune grace by prostratmg 
herself before the village goddess, Simhavahini, with a vow of fast 
and vigil She had not to wait long when the goddess mstructed 
her to retire and apply a simple recipe that would reheve her of 
all ailments FoUowmg this supra-physical advice, she qmckly 
recovered With the spread of this news of her miraculous cure, the 
rarely frequented shnne of the village goddess began to attract 
numerous supphants from far and near , and this has been gomg on 
up to this day Simhavahini of Jayrambati is no longer an inert 
image , she has burst upon the view of local people as a sentient and 
graaous deity respondmg to the earnest prayers of the afflicted 

Withm about six months of her sojourn at Jayrambati, towards 
the end of February, 1876, her mother-m-law^, Chandra Devi, passed 
away peacefully m the presence of her saintly son at Dakshmesh^var 
That year also, Sarada Devi had severe physical troubles due to an 
enlargement of the spleen, which, however, yielded to the unorthodox 
treatment of a village quack Recovermg her health completely, 
m January of the following year she w^ent to Dakshmeshwar for the 
third tune 

Amvmg there, she started hving m the separate cottage put up 
for her on the last occasion Soon, however, she had to leave it and 
move to the music-tower for the convenience of attendmg on Shil 
Ramaknshna, who had then a serious attack of dysentery. On this 
occasion, an unknown aged lady, mtroducmg herself as a resident 
of Banaras, appeared on the scene and apphed herself to nursmg the 
sick Master It was on her advice that Sarada Devi shifted her 
lodgmg , and never agam did she return to the cottage 

Her fourth visit to Dakshmeshwar, m February, 1881, was not a 
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happy one. This umc she came ^\ith her mother and some other 
relatives, but they had to go back that very day, offended by Hriday’s 
rude and high-handed behaviour Shrl Ramakrishna looked on like 
a child, watching, perhaps, the play of the Divme Mother pulling 
the wires from behmd It so happened that ivithin about six months 
of this incident, Hriday, foi some serious mistake on his part, had 
to quit the temple grounds for ever by order of the authoriues 
After the exit of his attendant Hriday, Shrl Ramakrishna had no 
one to look aftei his peisonal needs, as required by his dehcate health 
and self-absorbed mind Moved by messages describing this state 
of things, and getting earnest calls horn the Master to join him 
for his service, Sarada Devi came back from JayrambatT in 
February, 1882 

This time also she spent nearly a year and a half at Dakshinesh- 
war Then after an interval of about six months at JayrambatT, 
she came back in January, 1884 But this was a short sojourn, smee 
she had to return to Kamarpukur for attendmg the marriage cere- 
mony of a relative In January, 1885, she joined Shrl Ramakrishna 
for the last time and stayed ivith him till the end of his hfe in 
August, 1886 Thus from 1872 to 1886, a period of nearly fourteen 
years, she had a senes of intermittent sojourns by the side of the 
Master, as she journeyed several times between Dakshineshw^ar and 
JayrambatT 

One sublime episode at her paternal home is ivorth recording 
After the death of her father, the only pi op of the family, her 
mother w'as hard put to it to maintain the family, 'Yet, by her 
resolute and rcsouiccful stand together ivith the co-operation of her 
daughter, Saiada Devi, she got over the embarrassing state ivithm 
a few years The turn of fortune of the struggling family is said 
to have followed the inauguration of the annual celebrauon of Jagad- 
dhatrT-^i7;5 And there is an inteiestmg history behind this auspi- 
cious event 

Once ShyamasundarT Devi was very much shocked to see that 
the rice set apait by her foi the village K.a\i-puja had been refused 
She wept bitterly at night, remorsefully thinking how the nee 
\owcd to the Divmc Mother Krdr could be utilized That very 
night she had a Msion and found to her satisfaction a u'ay out of 
the impasse. A goddess with a crimson face, attended by two others, 
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appeared before her m a dream and said, “Don’t you worry OfPer 
me the nee stored by you for goddess Kali , the day of my worship 
comes off a few days after hers ” Recognizing her from this hmt, 
Shyamasundarl was filled with dehght and performed the worship 
of the goddess Jagaddhatrl that year for the first time She was 
so much pleased that the foUowmg year also she wanted to repeat 
It She told Sarada Devi of her resolve and asked her to contnbute 
some money But the latter objected saymg, “Why? You had the 
satisfaction of performmg the ceremony once "V^y should you 
bother to find the means for arrangmg it a second time?” At mght, 
however, she herself had a dream m which the same three figures 
of her mother’s vision appeared, and one of them said, “Well then, 
should we depart?” Sarada Devi mquired as to who they were and 
was told that she was the goddess Jagaddhatri attended by her cora- 
pamons, Jaya and Vijaya At once she said, “No Mother, where 
would you go? No, no, I have not asked you to go away Kindly 
stay here ” Smee that vision, the worship of Jagaddhatrl has been 
gomg on in that family as an annual funcuon Every year Sarada 
Devi would attend it and help her mother, particularly, by scourmg 
utensils as one of her usual duties It may be mentioned here that 
later on SwamI Yogananda, a disaple of Shri Ramakrishna presented 
a set of wooden vessels for saving her labour, and that stiU later 
some paddy fields were purchased for meetmg the recurrmg expenses 
of the worship 

It was m connection with one of her journeys to Dakshineshwar 
during this period that one comes across a thrillmg mcident 

Sarada Devi along with a group of relatives and neighbours set 
out on foot one day for Dakshineshwar On the way, a httle before 
sunset, sbe w^as tued and could not keep pace with the rest of the 
party There lay in front a vast tract of waste land, notonously 
assoaated with temfymg tales of bngandage Ruffians of a low caste 
(Bagdi) hving close by phed this nefarious trade, supposedly with 
the blessmgs of Kali, whom they worshipped m the neighbourhood 
The party was to cross this dangerous region before mghtfall, lest 
they should be victnnized by the brigands S^ada Devi, reahzmg 
the risk of the entire company due to her slow movement, asked 
others not to wait for her but to fimsh their journey across the peri- 
lous plam before it was dark Thus, for the security of the rest 
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of the party, she did not care to count the danger that might come 
upon herself Taking her life m her hand, she solicited to be left 
alone. The .companions, out of fear, obliged her by leavmg her 
behind and advanang as fast as they could. She followed with 

sloiver steps 

When she had covered a short distance on the dreaded wild, 
darkness began to close m ; and she was alone, the party having 
gone completely out of sight. All on a sudden she noticed, at a 
distance, a jet-black, burly fellow with a club on his shoulder headmg 
quickly towards her and bemg followed by another hazy figure. 
Instantly Sarada Devi took m the dangerous situauon Seeing there 
was no way of escape, she nerved herself to meet the crisis and stood 
stiU awaiting the arrival of the brigands 

The desperado came close to her and bellowed out in a harsh 
voice* “What are you doing here at this hour?” Coolly and appeal- 
ingly Sarada Devi answered, “Father, my compamons left me 
behind, and possibly I have lost the way Will you kindly conduct 
me so that I may join them? Your son-m-law dwells in the Kali 
temple at Dakshineshwar, and I am bound for that place to meet 
him. If you escort me as far as that, he will gratefully enter tarn 
you ” At that moment, as the other person neared her, she was 
relieved to find that it was a woman, and she guessed correctly that 
it was the ruffian’s wife. At once S^ada Devi took her by the hand 
and said in an affectionate voice, “Mother, I am your daughter 
Sarada Cut off from my party, all alone and benighted m this 
horrid expanse, I found myself in a terrible plight Luckily, you 
and father have turned up ; else I don’t know what I should have 
done for my safety.” 

Sarada Devi’s naive and endearing stand, unflinching trust and 
sweet words melted the brigands’ stony hearts Forgettmg all about 
their low caste, they began to treat her as their own daughter They 
made her break the journey for the night in an adjacent village so 
that she might rest her exhausted limbs. An improvised bed was 
made for her by the w oman in a small shop, and the man bought 
some puffed rice for her night meal Just like parents, they kept 
lo\mg watch over her and in the morning they conducted her as 
far as the next halting place, where she w'as to join her party. Here 
the woman said to her husband, *My daughter had no substantial 
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meal last mght Fetch some fish and vegetables from the bazaar. 
She must have better food today.” As the man was off for market- 
mg, her compamons came to that place lookmg for her She grate- 
fully eulogized to them her Bagdi parents, who had come to her 
rescue from a precarious situation 

While narratmg this madent m later life to devotees, S^ada 
Devi said, “A smgle mght had bound us together by such a close tie 
of kmship, as it were, that I could not help weepmg profusely when 
we parted I made them promise to come to see me at Dakshi- 
neshwar at their convemence On that day they followed us for some 
time The woman picked some green peas from the road-side, and 
VTappmg them in a fold of my cloth said, ‘Mother S^ad^ tomght 
when you eat your puffed rice, take these with it ’ They came to 
see me several times at Dakshmeshwar and brought me various 
presents He (Shrl Ramaknshna) behaved exacdy like a son-m-law 
and treated them mth due respect and affection . But although 
my dacoit father w'as as good and simple as I found him, I think 
that he had several previous records of brigandage.” 

One cannot but wonder to hear how the bngand couple were 
completely changed simply by the affectionate and dignified appeal 
of their helpless yictim, a sohtary woman' Surely, people profes- 
sionally inured to inhuman cruelties cannot easily turn m a moment 
mto lovmg benefactors of their prey. Such an immediate spuitual 
transformation can hardly be effected by anythmg less than divme 
manifestation And it is up to any one to guess what part Sarada 
Devi played m this affair. 

The depth of her personality is revealed, moreover, by certam 
events connected with her life at Dakshmeshwar. 

Once, durmg one of the later periods of her stay m the Dakshi- 
neshwar temple, when she was barely thirty, she asked Yogm Ma, 
one of Shrl Ramakrishna’s high-souled women devotees, to seek his 
grace on her behalf so that she might taste the beatitude of an ecstatic 
trance {samadhi^ Yogm Ma commumcated Sarada Devis prayer 
to the Master, who suddenly became grave and gave no reply On 
her return to the music-tower, however, she was astounded to 
Sarada Devi m an exalted mood of spmtual absorption Yogm 
descnbed her experience on the occasion m the 
“Commg to the music-tower, I found the Mother (Sarada Devi) 
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seated for her daily worship I opened the door a httle and peeped 
in Strange to say, she ivas gig^hng and the next moment 'i\eepmg 
This went on alternately for some nme Tears were rollmg down 
her checks m an unceasing stream Gradually she became very 
much absorbed into herself I knew she was m samadht (ecstatic 
trance) So I closed the door and came away A long while after, 
I went again to her room She said to me, 'Are you ]ust returning 
from the Master’s room?’ But I asked, ‘How is it. Mother, that you 
say you never experience saniadhi and other high spiritual moods? 
Sarada Devi’s reply to the query was only a sweet smile 

One of these days, Yogin Ma, who was spending a few nights 
in her company, observed how at dead of night Sarada Devi fell 
into an ecstatic mood while hstemng to the music of a flute played 
by someone at a distance Regarding this, Sarada Devi said later 
on to her disciples, “\\Tiat a wonderful mind I had at that time! 
Somebody used to play on the flute at night at Dakshmeshwar As 
I listened to the sound, my mind would be extremely eager for the 
realization of God. I thought the sound was commg direct from 
God, and I would enter into samadhi” The notes of a flute, asso- 
ciated so closely with Shrl Krishna, perhaps stirred up m her heart 
Shri Radha’s surging waves of emotion I 

At about three o’clock on a moonlit night, Sarada Devi, seated 
near the steps of the music-tower, became so absorbed in meditation 
that she did not hear the sound of the Master’s slippers as he passed 
that way, nor did she feel that her cloth had been sw^ept ofE*her back 
by the breeze As a matter of fact, going by the music-tower, Yogen 
(later Swam! Yogananda) w^as nonplussed to find her in that condi- 
tion, deeply immersed in divine communion 

Besides some of the above illuminating incidents, Shrl Rama- 
kndina's general bearmg tow^ards her spotlights the superhuman 
make-up of her inner life Though apparently holdmg the superior 
social position of a Hindu husband and a spiritual teacher, he would 
never for a moment shotv any lack of courtesy tow^ards her Once 
mistaking her for his niece LakshmT Devi, he addressed her as ‘thou’ 
and commanded her to shut the door But detecting his error from 
her voice, he was so shocked that he had to pass that night wfithout 
a wink of sleep, and his mind was eased the next morning only after 
making proper amends So particular was the Master even in using 
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a Single word that seemed to be rudei How correctly did Sarada 
Devi portiay, m later days, his behaviour towards her, saying, “I 
chanced to have a husband who never addressed me as ‘thou’. Ah, 
how he treated me I Not even once did he tell me a harsh word oi 
wound my feelings ! He did not strike me even with a flower I ” 

Really, Shrl Ramaknshna’s unblurred vision of the Dnune 
Mother m Sarada Devi explams how he could give her the hbert}^ 
of domg thmgs m her oivti way, even if that crossed his own exphat 
Avishes He would never take amiss any such non-comphance, 
reahzmg in a moment that his direction had gone agamst the gram 
of her being Once he asked her not to allow a certam woman of 
ill repute to meet her , but then he complacendy atched how it as 
not possible for the extremely compassionate heart of Sarada Devi 
to deny the u’-oman her motherly affection and blessmgs On another 
occasion, he did not demur when a crazy woman rebuked and mmed 
out by him w^as immediately called and consoled by her Then 
agam, the master appreciated her sohcitude when she could not go 
by his direcuon of stmtmg one of his younger disciples in food, as 
required by his spiritual disciphne , he w'as rather pleased when she 
guaranteed the spiritual w^eU-bemg of the boy even if he \\as fed 
more hberally by her 

jMoreover, the same perspective w^ould lead Shii Ramakiishna 
sometimes to go out of his W'ay to keep Sarada Devi m good humour 
He used to say, “Her name is Sarada She is the mcamauon of 
Sarasw'atl (Hindu goddess of learmng) Therefore she likes to put on 
some ornaments ” That w^as w^hy, though the mere touch of gold 
oi silver w^as mtolerable to the extremely sensitive nerves of this 
peerless master of renunaauon, he went the length of getting some 
mce gold ornaments made for her m order to appease her taste for 
w’^earmg these It is mterestmg to note that the pair of gold bangles 
thus made was on the pattern of w'hat he had observed m a vision 
on Sita’s ivnsts 

Lastly, It takes one’s breath away to imagme how^ the Master 
obviously dreaded anythmg that might go to hurt her feelmgs 
Once It so happened that he wished to break her laiush w ay of giwng 
aw^ay things at her disposal to others But findmg that she sullenly 
left the place, not rehshmg his wwds of caution that went agamst 
her very nature, he nervously said to his nephew^ ‘TA^ell, Ramlal, 
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go and pacify your aunt If she is angry, I shall he undone” 
Another time, long before Hriday’s final offence to her, leadmg 
shortly to his nemesis, he had been warned by Shil Ramakrishna 
with the ominous words, “Well, you often slight me. But don’t you 
do that ivith her. You may be saved if the being that resides in this 
body Vaises its hood’ ; but from the ^vrath of the being that is in her, 
even Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwara (the supreme triad of the 
Hindu pantheon) won’t be able to save you.” 

These, however, did not turn her head The reveise side of the 
above picture shows S^ada Devi as a very humble, devoted atten- 
dant, sedulously waiting upon her beloved husband, respected guru 
and adored 7shta (Godhead), Shri Ramaknshna 

f 

The Ministering Angel 

Toivards the end of his life, the Master once said in a vem of 
humour to some of his elderly lay disciples, “WeU, can you imagine 
what earthly purpose has been served by my marriage? Just think 
for a moment how I would fare if I had no wife to look after this 
frail body Who else would take so much care in preparing my 
meals and seeing particularly that the dishes agreed with my dehcate 
stomach?” Obviously this was a funny explanation of his marriage ; 
but a grave truth lay m this statement so far as Sarada Devi’s contri- 
bution toAvards his physical well-being was concerned 

Shrl Ramakrishna’s hfe was a boon to humanity, and to pro- 
tect the same, Sarada Devi seemed to have come as a mimstermg 
angel How to safeguard the delicate health of the great mystic 
Avas her primaiy concern. She practically threAV self overboard and 
focussed all hei physical and mental resources to achieve this end. 
She courted Avith pleasure any amount of hardship, discomfort or 
strenuous labour that came in the Avay. No sacrifice seemed to be 
too much for her, as if she had been commissioned by Providence for 
preserving Shrl Ramakrishna’s precious life at any cost, and thereby 
setting a brilliant example of one-pomted service of a Avife to her 
husband, of a pupil to the spiritual teacher 

A snapshot of tliis aspect of her life may be Auevved Avith 
interest Hence hoA\ she IRcd and Avorked during her stay at 
DaksbincshAAar is AAortli recording in some detail. 

SaA^e for the brief period she spent in the separate cottage 
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erected for her convenience, the ground floor of the music-tower 
continued to be her usual abode during most of the days of her stay 
at Dakshineshwar About twenty mches above the ground level, it 
had only one very small octagonal room, a httle more than nine 
feet in height and having about fifty square feet of floor space All 
round the room there was a narrow open veranda with a Tna^miTm 
width of four feet and a quarter, one of its sides lying under the 
staircase to the upper storey The room had only one entrance and 
a pair of ventilators, but not a smgle window. The door was merely 
four feet tw o mches in height ; indeed, it was so low that Sarada 
Devi had brmsed herself several times before she got used to crossing 
it without injury. ^Moreover, as the veranda was screened by rather 
high bamboo mats, the enclosure was practically cut ofE from sun 
and air for the sake of keeping up its priyacy, as required by a 
purdah lady. 

This narrow and stuffy nook within the extensive grounds of 
the Dakshmeshwar temple was Sarada Devis residence It served 
the purpose of her kitchen, store-room, place for prayer and medita- 
tion as well as her bedroom, shared occasionally by some other 
women devotees of the blaster! Such guests were lodged, after the 
death of the blaster’s mother, in a similar room on the first floor. 
Despite the smaUness of the structure, its capacity for holdmg things 
and persons v as surpnsingly elastic How she spent so many years of 
her life, cramping herself yithin this tmy cell, is something beyond 
the grasp of one's imagmation. 

And yhat is more surpnsing is that she hved in this congested 
space in such a way as not to be seen by others She practic a lly hid 
herself completely from pubhc gaze She was naturally shy. and like 
middle-class village women of that tune she beheved in the utility 
of the purdah She learnt to lift her veil even in the presence of the 
blaster as late as when she was twenty-five, and that at the mter- 
cession of the venerable lady hailing from Banaras during Sarada 
Devis third visit to Dakshineshwar. As a matter of feet, till the 
end of her life she stuck to the veil as the invariable badge of femi- 
nine modesty. Barring a few exceptions, none of the opposite sex 
could ever observe her face Perhaps, a particular direcnon of the 
blaster on the decorous bearing of a gentiewoman was at the back of 
this rigid habit throughout her life. For Shri Ramaknshna used to 
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say, “When ba'shfulness leaves a woman, what else lemams'^” The 
obvious imphcauon of this saying is that coyness is an aimour for 
protecting the vital element of a woman s charactei, namely, chastity 
Of course, the Master was liberal enough to make exceptions in the 
case of some of his women devotees with pronounced bias for mascu- 
line deportment However, Sarada Devi took particular care to 
adjust hei daily rouune so that nobody withm the temple compound 
could notice her existence One gets it from her own words “The 
manager of the temple said, 'We have heard that she lives here, but 
we have never seen her.’ ” 

It iviU be interesting to see how she would go unobserved through 
her daily round of multifarious dunes This would begm as early 
as three to four o’clock m the morning, and before anybody m the 
compound got up from bed, she would finish her bath in the Ganges 
and shut herself in hei retreat There, after hei usual daily prayer 
and meditation, she would take up her main work of attending the 
kitchen Pieparation of food for the midday meal bemg over, she 
ivould proceed, during the later periods of her stay, to massage the 
Master with oil, when, of couise, theie were no visitors or devotees 
with him After his bath, she would seive him dinner and engage 
him m light conversanon so that he might not lose himself m any 
ecstatic mood The spaie intervals in the morning she would spend 
in diessing betel-rolls In the early afternoon, she would usually dry 
hei hair in the sun till three o’clock, sitting on the steps of the music- 
tovei, because theie would be none about tlie place at that hour of 
the day Withdrawing herself again inside her lodging, she ivould 
turn the lamps and take up various odd duties , foi, as advised by 
the Mastei, she was very paiticular not to waste a single moment 
After her evening meditation, she would engage herself in prepai- 
ing and serving the Master’s supper. On the top of all these, she 
had to receive at times a number of women visitors, mostly devotees 
of the hlastci 

How she managed to get tlirough such a crow^ded programme 
of w'ork from year to year, confining herself wuthin a cagelike 
enclosure and without giving any chance to outsiders to feel her 
existence, is really a W'ondcr of wondeis This fact alone show's the 
inci edible extent of physical strain she boie with pleasure for serving 
the Master. She appeared to have very' litde concern for her owm 
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food and rest A tlun, liard bed — an apology for one — would be 
spread out on the moist floor of her room for her meagre rest at 
night It was, however, m comphance mth the Master’s sympathetic 
mstructions that durmg the later periods she would sometimes take 
a short walk out of the temple compound and relax m the company 
of some women neighbours, choosmg, of course, hours for her exit 
and return, through the backdoor, when none could possibly meet 
her in the way But by that time her austere mode of hvmg had 
been makmg her a prey to rheumatism that lasted throughout the 
rest of her life 

Preparmg food for the Master was her prmapal item of work 
So long as his mother was ahve, he would take his meals uuth her 
m the music-tower, and S^ada Devi used to serve them both She 
was very particular m attending on her aged mother-m-law and 
spared no pains to please her Durmg the later penods, Sarada 
Devi had to cook food also for the Master’s devotees, who would 
come occasionally to spend a day or wo m his holy company On 
such occasions, she had to cook different dishes smted to the tastes 
of different persons, turn out qmte a large quantity of food and 
prepare a good many betel-rolls One of the young devotees, Latu 
(later SwamI Adbhutananda), came to be a permanent inmate of 
the temple and assist her as far as possible m her domestic work 

However, feeding the Master demanded her greatest attention 
He had a very dehcate stomach Both the quahty and the quantity 
of his food had to be adjusted carefully, else some disorder m diges- 
tion would follow Her sympathetic mmd could read his require- 
ments accordmg to his varymg states of body and mmd And an 
adept m cookery that she was, she would cook exactly those dishes 
that would agree "with his physical need at the moment How to 
nourish his body was her chief concern That is why she would try 
to hide the real quantity of food and make him take more by press- 
ing the nee on the plate, or by boilmg doivn the milk, or by other 
such methods For he was so sensitive that if he came to know that 
he was eating more than the usual quantity, his digestive system 
was sure to be upset S^ada Devi’s skilful ways of feedmg him 
would go to improve his health The Master would admit this and 
tell her, ^ groivmg fat by taking the food cooked 

by you I” Indeed, when she was away to Kamarpukur or Jayrambati, 
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the Master’s stomach would go wrong, and he would send her word 
to come back Mthout delay , for nobody else could be relied on 
for preparing suitable nourishment. 

Unfathomable love for the Master was at the back of her unremit- 
dng and scrupulous service How eagerly would she wait for the 
hour of carrymg meals-to his room and spend a httle time m his 
blessed company! That was the only opportune moment for her 
to meet him who was the cynosure of her eyes! From the age of 
eighteen up to thirty-three, she had been off and on near the Master ; 
yet except the few months of sharing the same bed during her first 
visit to Dakshineshwar, throughout tho rest of the period, the 
time for serving his meals continued to be her only chance of 
meeting him. 

It rends one’s heart to learn that once she had to miss even this 
opportunity of meeting him for two months at a stretch. One day 
the Master asked one of his women devotees, Golap Ma, to bring his 
food. Perhaps he wanted to give her the privilege for a day only 
But she went on serving his meals day after day till, after a couple 
of months, she was asked by the Master to stop. Evidently he id 
not hke to deprive Sarada Devi any longer of her only chance of 
meeting him Although, during this time, she keenly felt the loss 
of her precious moments of enhvening contact with the Master, she 
was magnanimous enough not to say a smgle word by way of check- 
ing Golap Ma’s eagerness to serve him in that way. It was not for 
her to assert her claims as a wife to occupy a closer place than any 
one of his devotees 

To look after his health, to hear his voice and to see him from 
a distance would fill her heart with intense joy She had no other 
craving She would make small holes in the screen of bamboo mats 
and through these enjoy the exhilaratmg scenes of devotional songs 
and ecstatic dances of the Master together with his devotees , and 
for this she would be on her legs for hours on the veranda of the 
music-tower. 

Engrossed m her labour of love, her heart would always remam 
pinned to the Master Her mmd would hover about him so 
closely and constantly as to enable her to hear from a distance what 
he said even very softly m his own room When one of his young 
devotees (later ivami Trigunatitananda) went to the music-tower, 
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as directed by him, to get his faie for his return trip to Calcutta, he 
found, to his surpnse, the requited money already deposited by her 
outside the entrance On another occasion, when the Master, askmg 
Naren (later SwamI Vivekananda) to take his food there, came to 
the music-tower to mform S^ada Devi about this, he was astomshed 
to see that she had already started preparmg Naren’s favourite 
dishes, This shows the potency of immaculate love that made her 
hve very close to the Master on the mental plane, though physically 
she was away m her anchonte’s cell 

Spiritual love, mtense and selfless, made her heart beat in unison 
with that of the Master Renunaanon was their common forte. 
The Master was highly pleased to find that she also refused to accept 
an offer of a large sum of money made by a merchant devotee for 
his upkeep on a higher standard — an offer that had already been 
turned down by him. On anothei occasion, when she chose not to 
accompany him m a journey by boat with a number of devotees of 
both sexes to a festival at Pamhati, several miles up the Ganges, 
Shrl Ramakrishna highly appreciated her wise decision 

The last event occurred m June, 1885, when the Master had 
already developed the fatal cancer m the throat After he attended 
this festival with his usual devoaonal songs, dances and ecstatic 
trances, the disease took a serious turn S^ada Devi became 
extremely anxious about his dechning health She took off most of 
her ornaments, and tried to nurse him with greater vigilance so that 
he might recover 

In October of that year the Master was removed, for facilities 
of medical treatment, to a rented house at Shy^pukur, a northern 
quarter of Calcutta In this small double-storeyed buildmg m a 
congested locality, he wms kept only for a couple of months, and 
nursed by a batch of his young disaples m addition to the ever- 
watchful Sarada Devi She would prepare his diet, feed him as also 
lun the establishment, managing all the while adroitly to keep her- 
self out of sight of the male attendants except a select few hke Latu 
and semoi Gopal And it was really a feat , for her kitchen was m 
a ten ace on the top of the building, w^here she -would retire in the 
early dawn, long before others left their beds , she would serve his 
diet after Jus loom w^as cleared of other attendants and visitors , at- 
dead of night she would come down from the roof to her apartment 
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on the first floor and sleep there for about three hours only. Indeed, 
It looked as i£ an invisible lady stood vigilantly at the helm of the 
entire process of care-takmg of the saintly patient! 

In December, under the advice of physicians, Shrl Rama- 
krishna was removed to a spacious garden-house with plenty of 
fresh air and hght at Cossipore, a northern suburb of Calcutta. Here 
most of his young disaples gathered together to nurse him back to 
health, the elderly ones met the expenses, while Sarada Devi, 
dwelhng m the same house and aided by Golap Ma, carried on 
silently the management from behmd the scenes. After a brief 
spell of partial recovery in this new setting, the Master relapsed into 
an alarming condition. By August of the foUowmg year, when 
medical remedies proved abortive, S^ada Devi rushed to the holy 
place of Tarakeshwar in order to make a supreme effort for gettmg 
him cured through divine grace. She lay there for a couple of days 
with a vow of fast and vigil for propitiating the deity. Late m the 
second night, she heard a sudden crash, as of a pile of earthen pots 
smashed by a cudgel. Miraculously, that strange sound switched 
her mind off from all earthly attachments, and m a mood of utter 
resignation to divine dispensation, she returned to find the Master 
rapidly approaching the dire end. 

On the Wings of Ecstasy 

On the 16 th August, 1886 , it was declared by experts that the 
hngermg superconscious trance of Shri Ramakrishna was no more 
to be got over, for this time it had led to his final exit from the 
mortal body. This sad news cast a deep gfoom on the hearts of his 
devotees in and about Calcutta. Being pamfuUy conscious of her 
irretrievable loss, Sarada DevX came disconsolately out of her 
enclosure to the Master’s bed-side and cried aloud like a bereaved 
child, “Another I O Divme Mother* for what fault of mine have 
you departed leaving me here?” But it was only for once that she 
gave vent to her irrepressible grief in that way ; immediately after 
that, as she was conducted to her own room, she reined her feelings 
and resigned herself to a solemn silence. 

Next day when she was going to take off the bangles from her 
wrists to put on the widow’s garb, the Master suddenly appeared 
and stopped her, saying, “Where have I gone? I have just shifted 
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from one room to another” This vision assured her that her 
hallowed husband had not forsaken her, and that she was not to 
dress and behave like a i\idow, as required by soaal usage 

Though the Master’s ethereal visit, so soon after Ins passmg 
away, solaced her to some extent, yet the very idea of her physical 
separaaon from him sat heavy on her. With a lacerated heart she 
moved out of the Cossipore garden-house after five days, spent a 
httle more than a week m the Calcutta house of Balaram Bose, one 
of the Master’s lay disciples, and on the 30th August she went out 
vuth a group of devotees on tour of pilgrimage m northern India 
Visitmg Baidyanath, Bandas and Ayodhya on the way, the party 
proceeded straight to Vnndavan, where she stayed on for about 
a year 

Mention may be made here that in Banaras, while attendmg 
the evening service of Vishwanatha (the Lord of the umverse), she 
became absorbed m spmtual ecstasy and felt that the Master, taking 
her by the hand, conducted her back to her temporary lodgmg 
Agam, in the train headmg towards Vrmdavan, she saw the Master 
appearmg at the vundow and askmg her to take care of his sacred, 
gold amulet {ishta-kavacha) that had been given to her dunng his 
last lUness and that was then on her arm 

In spite of these visions of the Master, the very air of Vrindavan, 
charged with the heart-rending pathos of Shrl Radha’s pangs of 
separation from her beloved Shrl Krishna, worked vehemently on 
her aggrieved mind It blew off altogether her dam of patience, and 
a flood of tears overwhelmed her Indeed, during the earher days 
of her sojoum m that holy place, she seems to have repeated the 
excruaatmg history of her earher compeer I 

Before long, the Master appeared before her and said, ‘Why 
are you weepmg so much? Where have I gone? Here I am” 
Such repeated contacts with the Master on the subtle plane made 
her feel his constant presence by her side and filled her uuth the 
intense dehght of spiritual imion One day she lost herself com- 
pletely m an ecstatic trance, when she behaved exactly as the 
Master would have done m that mood After descendmg to the 
normal plane, she said that her identity had, dunng the samadhi 
(trance), been merged m that of the Master 

As. a sequel to all these spiritual realizations, a radical change 
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came over her mental outlook Absolutely free from grief or any 
painful meinoiy of separation from the Master, she went about 
visiting temples and behaved in every way like a happy little girl. 
She seemed to be sailing all the while on an ocean of bliss, and it 
was spirit and not matter that directed her course. At times, 
carried away by the emotional urge of Shrl Radha, she would stray 
away without anybody's knowledge to the bank of the Yamuna, 
from where her companions would have to find her out and bring 
her back 

It may be menuoned that in the temple of Radh^amana, 
frequently visited by her, she earnestly prayed to the deity for a 
peculiar favour Instead of askmg for anything material, she 
begged that the faults and foibles of other persons might escape 
her notice And her subsequent life, characterized by limitless 
compassion, proves unmistakably that her supphcation had been 
granted 

Presently, the Master bewildered her by askmg her to initiate 
one of his young devotees, Yogen (later SwamI Yogananda), who 
was then staymg there as one of her attendants. The same advice 
came through visions repeated on three consecutive nights, and 
naturally, m spite of her shyness and hesitation to pose as a guru 
(spintual teacher), she had to give in. In these visions she also got 
from the Master the mantra (sacred formula rOpresentmg the chosen 
ideal of the disciple) suited to Yogen. Sarada Devi, who had never 
before spoken to this young attendant of hers nor hfted her veil 
before him, commenced her first act of spiritual ministry by mitiatmg 
him in an exalted mood 

Once, m the Cossipore garden-house, Shrl Ramakrishna had a 
significant talk with her When he said to her, “Well,’ won’t you 
do anything? Am I to do all?” she rephed> “I am a woman. What 
can I do? At this the Master made a prophetic utterance, ‘Tlo, 
no, you have much to do ” Through such invigorating memories 
of the past, probably, she began to realize the truth of the 
blaster s predicdon that she was to be the spiritual guide of 
hundreds of spintual children (disciples) However, with Swam! 
'iogananda’s initiation m Vrindavan, she stepped into that phase 
of her life 

Before leaving Yiindavan after a year of constant spiritual 
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absorption, Sarada Devi, in spite of the rheumatism m her legs, 
undertook like all other pilgrims a walk of several miles round the 
place and its envurons Durmg this journey, her compamons like 
Yo^n Ma found her observmg the surroundings very dosely and 
stopping all of a sudden at certam places It looked as if she was 
m the gnp of some sweet memories of a bygone life called up 
suddenly by the sights on her way! 

Getting away from Vrmdavan, she ended this tour of pilgri- 
mage by consigmng some rehcs of the Master to the sacred waters 
of the Brahmakunda at Hardwar and his hair to those of Triveni 
(confluence of the Ganges and Yamuna) at Allahabad 

Back to K^arpukur vm Calcutta some time m the second half 
of 1887, she had to face a critical situation Commg to the luUage 
for the first time after the passmg away of her husband, she had 
to reckon the fact that any transgression of soaal regulations would 
not be condoned by the rural folk, every one of whom had an eye 
on what others would be doing As a matter of fact, some of them 
were looking askance at her mode of dress, which differed from a 
wdow’s, and let loose their carpmg tongues Hence, though 
repeated spiritual reahzations fortified her behef that she was not 
to go by the soaal rules meant for the common run of women, yet 
she did not want to make herself a target of evil gossip among the 
thoughdess villagers with their phansaical oudook That was why 
she made here another attempt to dress herself as a widow , but 
she failed as the Master again asked her not to do so This time 
she saw with open eyes the Master commg towards her m a proces- 
sion with many people, mcludmg some of his outstanding devotees, 
and that a stream gushed out of his feet and surged forward She 
plucked handfuls of flowers from a neighbouring tree and offered 
the same into the holy stream By this phenomenal mtmtive percep- 
tion she became convmced, once for all, that her consort w^as none 
other than the Lord Vishnu from whose lotus feet had sprung out 
the holy Ganges This confirmed her behef that she was not a 
widow, for, as the Vaishnava scriptures say, “One who is wedded to 
Krishna (God Incarnate) can never be a widow ” So, mstead of 
bowing down to the vam sticklers for soaal conventions, she stood 
firmly on this rock of faith The pair of gold bangles and doth with 
hairhke red borders contmued to be marked features of her simple 
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attire up to the last moment of her hfe. The scandal-mongers were, 
hotvevci, hushed by Prasannamayi^ a respected daughter of the 
ncjghbounng zemmdar family, as she pronounced unequivocally, 
"The Wife of Gadai (Gadadhar) is a veritable goddess She is not 
an oidinary type of woman.” 

Saiada Devi's life at Kamarpukur at this time remmds one of 
the talc of Slta’s hard days m exile She had to hve alone in the 
house and feel acutely the pinch of poverty. She had to husk paddy 
and laisc vegetables, and somehow boil these for her meals. She 
had not the therewithal to purchase even salt. But she silently 
accepted all this as a necessary course of austerity remembering the 
Master’s mstrucaon during his last days, “After my time, you go to 
Kamarpukur, live upon whatever you get — ^be it mere boiled rice 
and greens — and spend your time m repeating the name of Hari 
(God) ” She hterally followed this prescnption, never saying a word 
about her hardship to anybody, not even to her mother at Jayram- 
batl, and spent her days in divine communion. 

The disciples of the Master, lay and monastic, seemed for a 
time to have forgotten her existence altogether The terrible shock 
of physical separation from their adored guru shook ofE all their 
caithly attachments, and rushed them through a frenzied quest of 
rcalwing the Divine Moreover, none of them could picture the 
precarious situation m which Sarada Devi had been placed at K^ar- 
pukur Somehow, through the sympathetic neighbour, Prasanna- 
mayl, the nevs of this miserable state of thmgs leaked out and 
leadicd the cars of the Master’s devotees m Calcutta. At once 
tliey begged Sarada Dc\I to come over to that aty That was nearly 
at the end of a year of her tapasya (austerity) at Kamarpukur. By 
th.it time, however, she had traversed the last stretch of her ascent 
to ‘.puitual motherhood That phase of her hfe, into which she 
had stepped by initiating her first disciple in Vnndavan, now became 
mature and steady 

In response to the earnest invitation of the Master’s devotees, 
who \\crc her childien, as Prasannamayl asserted on that occasion, 
x'^ruada Dc\I reached Calcutta probably in May, 1888. Soon after 
her nriival \ogm Ma found her one day in an ecstatic trance on 
the loof of Bnlarain Babu s house, where she had been meditating. 
Coming down to the normal plane, she narrated to Yogln Ma how' 
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her mind had soared during that state to a strange region, where 
everybody was all affection to her, and she, transfigured ivith 
heavenly beauty, was tenderly made to sit by the side of Shrl R^a- 
krishna, when she found herself immersed m unspeakable bhss 
Commg dorni from that exalted plane,” she said m contmuation, 
“I found my body lying there I thought, ‘How will it be possible 
for me to enter that ugly body?’ I could hardly induce my imnd to 
do so After a long while I succeeded, and then the body stirred 
again \vith life ” 

Shortly after, when Sarada Devi was spendmg a few months, 
till October of that year, m Nllambar Babu’s rented house at Belur, 
accompanied by Golap Ma and Yogin Ma, they observed her once 
in a state of the deepest superconsaous trance [nirvikalpa samadhi) 
She sat there for a long while with her body perfeedy still, without 
any sign of life When she was on the pomt of regaimng normal 
consciousness, she cried out, “O Yogen, where are my hands? 
\^ffiere are my feet?” Yogin Ma had to press her limbs to make 
her conscious of her hands and feet ; it was after a long time that 
she became aware of her body 

Mention may be made here inadentally that during her second 
stay m this house in 1893, Sarada Devi together ivith Yogin Ma 
performed the austere observance known as panchatapa (the ordeal 
of five fires) Four fires were kmdled m four quarters, each at a 
distance of about five cubits from their seats , these with the sun 
overhead composed the five fires Early m the mommg after their 
usual ablutions m the Ganges they would enter the arena and sit 
in meditauon till dusk For five consecutive days they went through 
.this ordeal It made their bodies look like burnt logs 

About this time, Sarada Devi had a unique and highly signi- 
ficant vision She saw Shri Ramaknshna steppmg mto the Ganges, 
probably for a dip. But she was perplexed to find that his body 
went on dissolving in that holy stream as he waded deeper and 
deeper When his entire body melted m this way and became one 
with the Ganges, she saw that Narendranath (SwamI Vivekananda) 
was taking the holy waters and sprinkling the same in all directions 
on mnumerable people shoutmg “Glory to Ramaknshna. 

What a symbohe prevision of the apostohe mission of SwamI 
Vivekananda tiiat was soon to unfold itself! 
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The Holy Mother 

The Msions and ecstasies of Sarada Devn could be observed only 
by her ^cry intimate companions like YogTn Ma and Golap Ma 
llicy bad seen her in various exalted moods in Daksbineshwar and 
Vnndavan But this time when she came to Calcutta in 1888 and 
spent a few months after her austenties in Kamarpukur, these close 
devotees nerc awe-struck to notice a momentous change in her 
mental outlook and behaviour. Her mind, scarcely conscious of 
the surroundings, would almost always remain Mthin its depths 
Her face, beaming with a unique heavenly grace, would radiate 
peace and joy all about her. With perfect repose and exceptionally 
sweet and dignified bearing, she appeared altogether in a new light 
And shordy these spiritually advanced souls came to realize the 
significance of this phenomenal change in her being They felt 
diat, established firmly on the pedestal of spiritual motherhood and 
urged by superhuman compassion, Sarada Devi was about to release 
her divine power of helping numerous people out of nescience 
[avidya) 

Before long, a similar conviction came to be rooted m the minds 
of the Master’s lay and monastic disciples Some of diem had a 
kind of intuitive inkling regardmg her innate spiritual power match- 
ing that of the Master. However, by degrees the entiie group 
seemed to discover in her a refuge in the tearing storm raised by 
die passing auay of their beloved Master. They came to see how 
she appeared, at the psychological moment of their temble mental 
depression, as a godsend destined to fill up the place left vacant by 
their adored and bewailed spiritual guide. Relieved by this inspir- 
ing thought, thev rallied round Sarada Devi, the immaculate consort 
of Sbrl Ramakrishna and the immediate standard-bearer of his 
faith, and hailed the ‘firm and serene soul’ as the ‘Holy Mother.’ 

The Alaster’s disciples took upon themselves the sacred duty of 
proMding every dung for her modest living, so that she might 
continue long to bless as many spiritual aspirants as possible Some 
of them considered it a rare privilege to be allowed to render any 
scnacc to the Holy hTothcr With unstinted devotion, Swam! 
Yogananda, her first disciple, aided sometimes by Swam! Adbhuta- 
iivinda and SwamI Advaitananda, continued to serve as her chief 
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attendant till he passed away in 1899 Next came Swann Triguna- 
tltananda, and after a short period Swam! Saradananda, who went 
on managing things for her ease and comfort ivith extraordmary 
care till the last day of her life The lay disaples of the Master, 
particularly Balaram Bose and Mahendranath Gupta (author of The 
Gospel of Shfi Ramakrjshna), and later on some of her own disaples, 
used to meet the moderate expenses of her hvmg 

Thus securely placed by the devoted care of the Master’s disa- 
ples, the Holy Mother, at the age of thirty-five, began m right earnest 
her spiritual mimstrauon to all and sundry that aaved her grace 
The mighty stream of spirituality that had been flowmg unobserved 
beneath the surface came to open view by this tune and overflowed 
to quench the thirst of many an aspirmg soul! 

Indeed, her initiation of disaples was a vital process, chargmg 
them, as it vere, vith powerful currents from a spiritual power- 
house of unhmitcd capaaty I Let us quote some of her own state- 
ments regarding this matter “The power of the guru is transmitted 
through the mantra (saaed formula for repetition) to the disaple 
That IS why the guru at the time of imaation takes on himself the 
sms of the disciple, and suffers so much from physical maladies 
“Whatever I have to give, I have given at the time of mination 
If you want peace immediately, practise the spiritual disciphnes 
prescribed Otherv ise you will achieve it only at the fall of the body 
“Many of those who come here have very bad records in hfe. No 
type of sm has been left uncommitted by them But when they 
come and address me as mother, I forget everythmg, and they get 
more than they deserve ” i 

These are no empty words. Her vicarious physical suffermgs 
were witnessed by many She had often to wash her feet with the 
water of the Ganges for allaying the excruaatmg pam caused by the 
touch of an impure person saluting her. She related one such 
experience to a disciple m this graphic way "A rather elderly man 
came here with X Seemg him from a distance, I entered my room 
and sat on my bed. He was very anxious to salute me by touchmg 
my feet Though I demurred and shrank back, he touched my feet 
by force, as it were From that time I have been suffering almost 
the pangs of death due to an unbearable pam m the feet and the 
stomach I washed my feet three or four tunes , still I have not 
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been able to get rid of this burning sensaaon Had you been here, 
you could have read my mind from my gesture and forbidden him 
to touch mv feet." Once she explained this phenomenon to Yogm 
Ma, saymg^ "Some people touch my feet, and that refreshes me 
much Again there are others whose touch gives me a temble 
burning sensation I feel it hke'the sting of a wasp Only by 
applying the Ganges water do I get some relief.” 

But in spite of such intolerable sufferings, she was loath to 
depnvc the depressed souls of the mevitable relief they would get 
by touching her feet or by getting mitiation from her. Sometimes, 
while narrating her agony due to an impure touch, she would add, 
"But don’t tell this to Sharat (SwamI Saradananda). Then he ivill 
stop people from coming” Moved by boundless compassion, the 
Holy Mother seemed to be bearing the cross for the redemption of 
many an emng son or daughter! That was verily the mission of 
her life. One day, during her last illness, one of her monastic dis- 
ciples said to another within her hearing, "If Mother recovers this 
time, ivc shall not allow her to give initiation any more. She is 
suffering so much because of taking upon herself the sms of all sorts 
of people.” At this the emaaated, bedndden Holy Mother humor- 
ously interposed with a benign smile, ‘"Why do you say so? Do you 
think that Shrl Ramakrishna came only to take sweets?” 

Tlic Holy Mother had an un dimmed view of her mission up to 
the end of her life. Had not the Master, on the eve of his depar- 
ture, said to her, "The people around hve like w^orms in darkness, 
you should look after them”? Fresh in her mind W’ere the various 
dynamic mantras imparted to her by Sliri Ramakrishna and meant for 
different groups of persons w'lth varying temperaments and aptitudes 
So she went on fulfillmg her mission with indomitable zeal and 
patience. Hardly could she refuse anyone that came to seek her 
blessings It w'as not for her to pick and choose the disciples, as 
had been done by tlic Master. The latter reared a few' spiritual 
stalwarts through w’hom the import of his life and teachings w'as to 
spread all over the globe The Holy Mother’s task appeared to be 
different. She was to save hundreds of distressed souls through her 
acfw'c ministry covering the remaining thiny'-two years of her life. 
Once she said to YogTn hla, "He (the Alastcr) picked out the best 
of childicn, and with what care did he select them I And towMrds 
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me he has pushed all this small fry, commg m their hundreds like 
ants Don’t compare my disaples with his ” This saymg, though 
uttered facetiously, underlines the nature of her duty as a guru as 
compared to that of Shrl R^akrishna And this mdicates what a 
tremendous power she had for dehvermg numerous disciples of ques- 
tionable spintual cahbre Indeed, SwamI Premananda, one of the 
towering monastic disaples of the Master, gave out the bare truth 
when he said, “We are sendmg to the Holy Mother the poison that 
we cannot ourselves swallow. She is the refuge of them all, for 
she is able to take and assirrulate their sms ” However, this was 
why all lands of people from various parts of the country would 
come to be blessed by her mination 

For receiving these spiritual aspirants commg from far and 
near, the Holy Mother would usually divide her days every year 
almost equally between Calcutta and the country-side For some 
years Kamarpukur contmued to be her village retreat, from where 
she would \usit Jayramba^ and spend a few days there, particularly 
durmg the JagaddhatrI-^«;5 festival But later on, her patetnal 
house at Jayrambati came to be her permanent rural abode. Here 
she hved with her brothers till 1915, by which year she had, 
through the efforts of Swami Saradananda, a separate thatched 
house of her own close to her former residence Smce 1911 she 
would, durmg her sojourns at Jayrambati, put up for a while in the 
Jagadamba Ashrama, at the neighbourmg village of Koalpara, 
maugurated by her m that year 

For a htde over tventy years, her residence m or near Calcutta 
would be one or other rented house close to either bank of the 
Ganges Such lodgmgs would usually be located at Baghb^ar or 
Shyambazar, m the northern quarter of the aty, or at Belur or 
Ghusuri, on the other side of the river. When, however, she came 
to Calcutta only for a short stay, she would usually put up m the 
house of Balaram Bose, and on a few occasions in that of Mahendra- 
nath Gupta. But from May 23 of 1909 throughout the rest of her 
life, the house erected for her at Baghbazar tJ^ough the strenuous 
efforts of Swami S^adananda contmued to be her Calcutta residence 
It may be mentioned that this buildmg soil goes by the name 
of ‘Mother’s House’. 
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Outside the Orbit 

Duiing the period o£ her spiritual ministry, honever, on a few 
occ.isions the Holy Mother moved out of her usual orbit round the 
cii) and the country-side by way of visitmg some places of pilgrimage 
or salubrious health resorts 

The first of these journeys occurred as early as November, 1888, 
after about six months’ stay in Nllambar Babu’s house at Belur. 
Escorted by Suami Brahmananda, Swami Yogananda and SwamI 
Saradananda, the Holy Mother, with a number of lady devotees, 
made a tedious journey, by steamer up to Cuttack and thence by 
bullock cart, to pay her homage to Jagannatha in the seaside town 
of Puri The party put up in a house belonging to Balaram Bose’s 
family and stayed there for a little over two months. 

Though she was a guest of Hariballabh Bose, a well-to-do, 
prominent ad\ocate of Cuttack, and was therefore esteemed even by 
tlie priests of the temple, the Holy Mother behaved all the while 
like a \cry humble pilgrim. When she was offered a palanquin 
by one of the senior priests for carrying her comfortably to the 
temple, she said, ‘You lead me to the temple, and I shall go after 
you just like a lowly pauper to pay my respects to Jagannatha, the 
I^rd of the universe ” As a matter of fact, she visualized herself 
as a devoted attendant of the deity seated in leonine majesty on 
the high altar 

One day, the Holy Mother did a curious thing As Shrl Rama- 
krishna had not Msited the temple, she carried his photograph con- 
cealed under her garment and held it before the image of Jagan- 
natha. She alone could say how by this apparently funny proce- 
dure ShiT Ramaknshna’s deficiency was made up! The mystic’s 
angle of ^ ision differs materially from that of the earth-bound souls , 
for thiough It, images and portraits, instead of remaining just inert 
lumps of matter, may be observ'ed to be instinct with life Un- 
doubtedly, to the Holy Mother her action appeared to be quite a 
natural one for serving the purpose she had in view 

According to an entry in hlahendranath Gupta’s diars’’, it w'as 

on the 25th March, 1890, that the Holy Mother made a short trip 

to Gava vta Baidvanath and came back to Calcutta on. the 2nd of 
♦ * 

the following month Escorted by Swami Adiaitananda, she went 
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there to offer oblations in the temple for Chandramam Devi, the 
deceased mother of Shrl Ramaknshna, as the latter had directed 
her to do After fimshmg her ntuahstic duties, she visited Bodh- 
Gaya, the neighbounng sacred site of Buddha’s enlightenment 
Seemg the provisions m the monastery there run by Hmdu monks, 
her motherly solicitude for the monastic disaples of the Master 
was stirred up Later on she narrated her reaction vuth these 
movmg words “I went to see the monastery of Bodh-Gaya It 
was filled ivith various articles, and the monks did not suffer for 
want of funds After seemg this I often wept before the Master and 
prayed, ‘O Lord, my children (the monastic disciples of Shri Rama- 
knshna) have no place to lay their heads in They have very little 
to eat They trudge from door to door for a morsel of food May 
they have a place hke this!’ Subsequently the Belur Math was 
established through the grace of the Master ” It is mteresting to 
note that in November of 1898, within only a little above eight 
years, the Holy Mother consecrated the Belur Ma^h grounds, and 
that the monastery was set gomg by the end of the foUowmg 
year 

However, in 1894, the Holy Mother, attended by a lady devotee, 
and three great monastic disaples of the Master, accompanied 
Balaram Bose’s ailmg ivife Ehishnabhaminl to the bracmg climate 
of a Bih^ village, Kodwar' There she spent about two months 
Whde enjoying like a chdd the fascmating view of herds of wdd 
deer roaming at large and suddenly scampering on the wmgs of the 
wmd, her heart, however, melted to witness the appaUmg miser}’^ of 
the local people This remmds one of Shri Ramaknshna’s heart- 
rendmg experience, whde travelhng with Mathur, at the sight of the 
famished people at Baidyanath and also at one of the latter’s estates 
m north Bengal 

Next time she spent the first quarter of 1895 m a pdgrimage 
to Banaras and Vimdavam She was accompanied by Yogin Ma 
and Golap Ma as well as her brothers and her mother, Shyama- 
sundari, for whom m particular this tour was probably organized 
SwamI Yog^anda served as a guide to the party It is said that 
she brought from Viindavan a httle image of B^a-Gopala (Baby- 
Ehishna), which she started worshippmg only after receivmg, m a 
vision, an affectionate appeal from the deity to that effect. 
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After a fairly long inten^al, towards the end of 1904, the Holy 
Mother went to Purl, under the care of Swam! Prem^anda, with a 
big party of devotees as well as relatives comprising her mother, 
her uncle Nfimadhav, some of her brothers and the ivives of them 
all It may be mentioned that shortly after their return from the 
holy scat of Jagannatha, her uncle Nilmadhav died, and her mother 
Shyamasundan passed away after about a year in January, 1906. 
This pilgrimage appears to have been a timely boon to these blessed 
souls, who were to depart so soon after that 

Six years after this tour, the Holy Mother visited Ko^h^, within 
the family estate of Balaram Bose in Orissa, and spent about tivo 
months in that healthy place There the local postmaster, a 
Bengalee Christian, being anxious to come back to his original faith 
of Hinduism, sought her blessings, and he w^as reconverted under 
her direction and initiated by her At Ko^ar she also made a 
number of other disciples, some of them haihng from distant places 
like Shillong in Assam. 

From there she proceeded, in February, 1911, to Madras with 
eight companions in order to visit some of the prominent holy 
places in south India. Swami Ramakrishnananda, a towering 
monastic disciple of the Master and the founder-abbot of the first 
Ramakrishna Ma^h (monastery) in the south, made all possible 
arrangements for her comfortable journey up to Rameshw^aram, very 
near the southern end of the country The party sojourned for a 
month at Madras, putting up in a rented house close to the Rama- 
krishna Ma^h at Mylapore. Here a number of persons of both 
sexes, including an American devotee w'ho happened then to be an 
inmate of the Ramakrishna Math, w'crc favoured by the Holy 
hlothcr- with initianon During her stay in the city many people 
came to vi'sit her, and she was glad to notice among them a striking 
number of educated women. 

From Madras tlic part)" started for Ramcshw'aram with Swam! 
Ramakrishnananda as the guide On the W’ay they halted for a day 
at Madura and Msited the magnificent old temple of Shiva and the 
goddess MfnakriiT, Next night they reached their destination, and 
^pcni three days in that sacred place Here, under the express order 
of the Raja of Ramnad, a disdplc of Swami Vivckananda, the Holy 
Mother together with all her women companions had the privilege 
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Grace Abouxdin'g 

From 1888 onwards the Holy Mother’s life moved like a peren- 
nial freshet of universal goodwill She had so many children about 
her, and as days went on, their number multiplied. And spirituallv 
they varied in their stature from the giant to the dwarf. The 
Master’s disaples, mostly pure and advanced souls, were her children 
as weU, and so also were the humblest of her own ones Nay, she 
was the mother of even those spiritual toddlers who would come 
to seek her blessings only for gaining some material ends Though 
the contact of her pure children was qmte refreshing and welcome 
to her, yet the worst sinner was no less her child deserving her un- 
stinted affection and grace 

’^Ith what prescience ShrT Ramaknshna had assured Shyama- 
sundari that her daughter would have so many children that she 
Ti ould be tired of meetmg their demands * And this prediction came 
too true. Towards the dosing years of her life, the rush of all sorts 
of people to her Calcutta house to receive her blessmgs was so heavy 
as to irritate her nerves On one occasion, after a batch of worldly 
women had left her presence, she could not resist speaking out to a 
lady disaple, thus pathetically descnbmg the agony of hearmg the 
cross She said, »My child, please fen me a little. The whole body 
is burning- My obeisance to your Calcutta! People come here and 
lay before me catal^ogues of their sorrows Again there are others 
T\ho have committed so toany hideous sins. . . . people have been 
streammg here today since four o’dock in the afternoon I cannot 
bear to see the misery of people any more ” 

Indeed, her heart overflowing with human kmdness would smart 
whenever she listened to anybody’s tale of woe. Vifliy, the piteous 
wail of a poor woman beaten by her husband, or even that of a 
ralf separated from its mother, would torment her and move her 
instandy to reheve the oppressed ones 

Someone’s husband was ailing, somebody’s child was on the 
pomt of death, someone was being tormented by a recent bereave- 
ment, one was being pinched by poverty, or perhaps one was cravmg 
to have a child bom to her — all such people would run up to her, 
seeking her blessings for immediate rehef She could hardly refuse 
any of them. She would ask them to pray to God, and sometimes 
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logical cxcavatjons at Samatli, the Holy Mother exclaimed, These 
arc the people ^\ho built this place m a previous birth ; and now 
they arc wonder-struck by their oivn performance in a bygone 
age " 

The Holy Mother honoured by her presence the Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Sendee that was about to grow into a premier 
philanthropic institution in the shape of a free hospital at Banaras. 
She was highly pleased to go round the different wards, and blessed 
the undertaking with the pregnant utterance, “The Master is present 
here, and Mother LakshmT (the goddess of prosperity), too, is abid- 
ing here in all her glory. . . . The place looks so nice that I should 
like to stay here permanently.” 

One interesting episode in connection with this sojourn of the 
Holy Mother at Banaras deserves mention. A phaeton w'as arranged 
for her to go to Samath with party, but it being late in arriving, 
she started in a hired vehicle, SwamT Brahmananda was sorry for 
this, and followed in the phaeton. While returning, he requested 
the Holy Mother to take the carriage meant for her. She said that 
the other vehicle was good enough for her, and that the Sw'ami 
should return m the same carriage in which he had come. But 
finally she W'as prevailed upon to occupy the phaeton. But on the 
way, It so happened that the horse having bolted, the vehicle occupied 
by the SwamT was overturned, and he was slightly bruised. Regard- 
ing this incident the Holy Mother said: “I was to be involved in 
the accident, but Rakhal (SwamT Brahmmanda) volunteered to take 
it on himself. Othenvisc the consequence might have been disas- 
trous ” With her penetrating insight she could see how the mystical 
foresight of the Sw'amT w'orked behind the scenes for warding off the 
danger that was about to come upon her. 

Thus escorted and guarded vigilantly by the great monastic 
disciples of the Master, the Holy Mother had gone through the 
above brief schedule of excursions. Her humble yet dignified bear- 
ing ns a pilgrim, her childlike gaiety in relishing natural beauties 
on the \\.iy or in the places of her sojourn, strikingly mark this phase 
of her life How one wishes to have a peep into the depths of her 
heart and gauge her feelings when she would nsit the deity in a 
temple or come across captivating scenes of Nature ! 
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Grace Abounding 

From 1888 onwards the Holy Mother’s hfe moved like a peren- 
nial freshet of imiversal goodwill She had so many children about 
her, and as days went on, their number multiphed And spiritually 
they varied m their stature from the giant to the dwarf The 
Master’s disciples, mostly pure and advanced souls, were her children 
as well, and so also were the humblest of her own ones Nay, she 
was the mother of even those spiritual toddlers who would come 
to seek her blessings only for gaining s6me material ends. Though 
the contact of her pure children was quite refreshing and welcome 
to her, yet the worst sinner was no less her child deservmg her un- 
stinted affection and grace. 

With what prescience Shrl Ramaknshna had assured Shy^a- 
sundarl that her daughter would have so many children that she 
would be tired of meeting their demands I And this prediction came 
too true. Towards the closing years of her life, the rush of all sorts 
of people to her Calcutta house to receive her blessings was so heavy 
as to irritate her nerves On one occasion, after a batch of worldly 
women had left her presence, she could not resist speakmg out to a 
lady disaple, thus pathetically describmg the agony of bearmg the 
cross She said, “tMy child, please fan me a htde The whole body 
IS bummg My obeisance to your Calcutta 1 People come here and 
lay before me catalogues of their sorrows Agam there are others 
who have committed so tnany hideous sms . people have been 
streaming here today smce four o’clock in the afternoon I cannot 
bear to see the misery of people any more ” 

Indeed, her heart overflowing with human kindness would smart 
whenever she hstened to anybody’s tale of woe Why, the piteous 
wail of a poor woman beaten by her husband, or even that of a 
calf separated from its mother, would torment her and move hei 
instandy to relieve the oppressed ones 

Someone’s husband was ailmg, somebody’s child was on the 
pomt of death, someone was bemg tormented by a recent bereave- 
ment, one was bemg pmched by poverty, or perhaps one was cravmg 
to have a child bom to her — all such people would run up to her, 
seeking her blessings for immediate rehef She could hardly refuse 
any of them She would ask them to pray to God, and sometimes 
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chc ^^oulcl herself supplicate on their behalf to the Master. And 
usually all of them would get the desired divine help. 

Some persons would assail her compassionate heart by distress- 
ing accounts of their own sins. And generally without any hesita- 
tion, she would take even a repentant reprobate under her wing 
A woman of a respectable family, for instance, having strayed away 
from the correct path, stood one day at the Holy Mother’s door and 
did not dare to defile her room by her sinful presence. Bursting 
into tears, she confessed to the Mother all that she had done and 
j>cggcd piteously to be relieved of the unbearable sting of consaence. 
With great sympathy, the Holy Mother advanced towards her and 
afTcciionately putting her arms round her neck said,. "Come, my 
child, come into the room. You have had the bitter taste of sin 
and become penitent. Come, I shall initiate you. Offer all your 
past misdeeds at the sacred feet of the Master and cast off all fears.” 
On another occasion, she simply stunned by her compassionate w'ords 
a nagging enthusiast for disciphne who requested her to ban a 
cciiam misbehaving young disciple from coming to her presence. 
Said she, "If my child gets covered with mud or dust, is it not my 
duty to cleanse him and take him on my lap?” Indeed, similar 
facts may be picked up at random from any portion of the Holy 
Mother’s life during the period of her spiritual ministry. 

Many would approach her for help in their struggle against 
evil tendencies or some inveterate bad habits. By her unfailing 
grace they would receive what they \Vanted. There are instances 
when persons were saved in tliis w'ay from the clutch of inordinate 
passion or some unw’oithy deep-rooted habit. Usually, how'ever, the 
Holy iMothcr preferred to initiate such afflicted souls and leave 
them to gather strength and purity gradually through prescribed 
spiritual ewrciscs. It was only in extreme cases that, mov'cd by pro- 
found sympathy, she would go out of her W’ay to release her dynamic 
will for dcli\enng a helpless victim of devouring passion 

One may obtain an idea of the potency of the Holy Mother’s 
will from what Swaml Siiradananda said one day to one of his dis- 
aples When he was asked why he took so much time to initiate a 
diulplc, while the Holy Mother finished this within a few minutes, 
the Suamr said. ‘The \cry touch or will of the Holy Mother 
guarantees that the disciple is resigned to and accepted by the 
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^^sstcr, "wlicrcHs I Ii3,v6 to spend, some time m meditstion before 
receivmg any assurance of that kind ” Indeed, a glance, a touch or 
a wiU of the Holy Mother was suffiaent to alter the course of a disci- 
ple s life The capacity of 'U'leldmg such a tremendous spiritual 
power, according to SwamI Vivekananda, marks out a divme Incar- 
nation from the galaxy of perfected souls 

This was why the Holy Mother was not very particular about 
follo^vmg any set ntuHs while initiating a spiritual aspirant Nor was 
she fastidious m choosing the time and place of the ceremony 
Usually she would perform it m the chapel after her mommg 
worship. But she imtiated many either on the veranda of her 
Calcutta residence or under the eaves of her village home And 
this she would do at any hour of the day considered fit by her 
according to circumstances. There are instances when she imtiated 
some one m an open meadow, taking her seat on a bit of straw, and 
another in the compound of a railway station, sittmg under an 
umbrella and usmg for purification ram water collected m small 
holes on the ground 

Indeed, like a blazing fire, she could immediately kmdle spirit- 
ual fervour m any number of aspirmg souls Hence she could very 
weU afford to rise above social conventions A penod of mourn- 
ing, for mstance, is considered by the Hmdus to be unholy and 
therefore unsuitable for any auspiaous event hke initiation ; but 
the Holy Mother ruled out such prohibition, saymg, “There is no 
connection between the spirit and the body The talk of defilement 
due to death is meanmgless ” And she actually imtiated persons 
dunng such penods Nor would she mmd even lE one had not 
taken the usual bath before mitiation Thus her blessings, issumg 
out of the eternal stream of love wuthm her, would be showered 
on an aspirant, irrespective of apparently unfavourable outward 
condmons There w^as no bar agamst any sex, caste, com- 
mumty, or nanonahty so long as the mdividual w’as smeere To 
her It was the spirit ^\ithm that weighed more than external forms 
and observances 

And she knew' perfeedy well w'hat a responsible task fell on 
her when she received anybody as a disciple Once, dunng her 
last days, a disaple got alarmed at the thought of ha\mig to lose 
her m the near future, and piteously desenbed to her the helpless 
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to which he would be brought in ease she left the mortal body. 
At this the Holy Mother assured him compassionately tvith a highly 
significant utterance, **If tlie Master desires me to leave this body, 
do you tliink that I shall ha\e rest as long as a single one of my 
disciples remains to be emancipated from the bondage of the world? 
I haic to be with them. I have taken upon myself the burden of 
their weal and woe Is initiation a mere trifle? What a heavy 
weight the guru has to carry on his shoulders! How anxiously 
one has to think for the disciple’s w^ell-being!” 

Indeed, the Holy Motlier was very parucular about praying 
ever)' day for the well-being of her disciples. Even during her 
fatal illness she w'as observed to wake up at two o’clock at night 
and repeat the name of the Lord for a long ivhile. And this she 
used to do when it was not possible for her even to sit up on the 
bed! Noticing this, a disciple asked her whether she had no 
refreshing sleep at night. To this came the surpnsing reply, "How 
can I have that, my child ^ All these children come to me with 
great longing and take initiation, but most of them do not practise 
japa regularly. Why regularly? They do not do anything at all. 
But since I have taken their responsibihty, should I not see to their 
welfare? Therefore, I do japa for their sake, and pray to the Master 
constantly, saying, ‘O Lord, awaken their consciousness. Give them 
liberation There is a great deal of suffering in this world. May 
they not be bom again 1’ ’’ 

Moreover, recorded facts about tlic subjective experience of a 
number of persons go to prove that her grace would sometimes flow 
on the mental plane across the barriers of time and space. Some 
who bad ncicr come across even a portrait of hers saw her in dreams 
as a goddess in flesh and blood Some others were blessed with 
initiation by her in dreams ; and when they actually met her, she 
ga\c them the same mantras (spiritual formulae) which they bad 
rccci\ed m their sub-conscious states. A few disciples of hers claim 
to bate been saved from imminent danger by the Holy Mother 
appeanng before them in tisions Girlsh Chandra Ghosh, the great 
actor-dramatist of Bengal and a staunch devotee of the Master, had 
an cxprncme beating all such records. When he had the first occa- 
SK.n of looking at licr at JayrambiHt in 1891, he «as dumbfounded 
to obtene in her fate the resemblance of a goddess uho had visited 
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him in a dream about thirty years back in his early youth, and had 
cured him of a fell disease This remmds one of how an Amencan 
mother was astomshed at the first sight of Shri Ramaknshna’s 
photograph, as it recalled a vision of ‘the same face’ m her early 
youth, when the Master had been alive However, it struck Girish 
Babu at the moment that the Holy Mother’s supreme goodwill 
had been at the back of his blessed contact ivith the Master, and 
that It had practically been steering his hfe all through, against 
storms and whirlpools, towards the haven of everlasting peace and 
blessedness. 


S^VEETNEss Incarnate 

It holds one spell-bound to contemplate how a rehgious teacher 
with so much command over the spintual growth of the pupils 
could be so simple and unassuming as the Holy Mother Wrapped 
in utter humility, she would never claim any credit for anythmg 
The divine grace descending upon any of those she blessed would 
mvanably be ascribed by her to the Master as the source, just as the 
latter in his lifetime would refer such a phenomenon to his Divme 
Mother, Kalr As a matter of fact, she effaced her personality 
altogether and saw nothing but Shri Ramakrishna withm and about 
her The Master, realized by her as the latest Incarnation of God 
on earth, was her Lord, to whose service she had dedicated herself 
She would feel the Master’s divine presence m the portrait that she 
worshipped every day She would actually see him partake of the 
food offered by her m the course of her worship And it was a fact 
that in case he refused to take any such offenng, she would go 
without food on that occasion. Really, her communion mth the 
Master was an easy and natural occurrence m her everyday life I 

It was not for such a soul to find fault with people She had 
the rare habit of overlookmg their drawbacks Nor could she 
domineer over others. As a matter of fact, she could scarcely say nay 
to anybody Averse to showmg off her wisdom, she could not flatly 
contradict even any one holding an evidently wrong opmion In 
such cases, she would usually suggest the right alternative in the 
form of a humble query, and thus gently lead the emng person to 
the correct view-point Obviously, her procedure resembled the 
reputed method of Socrates 
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CnM in tIic mould of absolute cgolcssness like Shn Ramakrishna, 
?}jc ’’toad out in umcjiie splendour as an endearing mother, enfolding 
all v.ho came to her v.ith her boundless affection. 

Her keen soliatude even for the physical u ell-being of her 
children cannot be adequately described She would personally see 
that the inmates of her house got theip meals at the right hour, 
since she could not stand the sight of anybody m the grip of hunger. 
This ^\as why she took care to finish her daily worship in good ume, 
so that meals might be served to the household at the proper hour. 

Yet special considerations would sometimes make her indifferent 
to the convenience of the inmates. Once there came a poor party 
in shabby dress, begging their passage all the way from a long 
distance, to meet her Encouraged by some happy dreams^ they 
reached her Calcutta house, and one of them remained closeted with 
her speaking out his mind. And this kept her engaged beyond her 
usual time of offering food to the deity. Naturally, as the lunch 
was licing delayed, the inmates got annoyed at the indiscreet 
beba\ioiir of the stranger. One of them, a young monastic disciple, 
said 10 him bluntly, “If you have any more to say, you should better 
come downstairs and talk to the senior monks,” But the Holy 
Morher. moicd by extreme sympathy for the sincere aspirant 
coming from a remote place in spite of pecuniary handicap, simply 
hnished a'^idc the temporary inconvenience of the wRole house and 
•^-nid firmly, "It docs not matter if it grows late I mu§t hear w'hat 
thc\ ha\c to sav ” 


Thus, though she was so much concerned for her children, 
hci affection was not rcscr\cd for any particular group. Broad as 
the ^kv and deep ns the ocean, her heart was open to all. Not a 
diaflc of di'^imction could be noticed in her motherly dealings wdth 
\\ho happened to come near her Once a hluslim labourer, 
Ani/nd by name, engaged during the construction of her house at 
J.tvritmb.tTl, was fed by her on the veranda Finding that her 
ni(.<e NidinT, blinded by the prejudice of untouchability, could not 
t-r\c food to him ^^lth due regard, the Holy Mother volunteered to 
do u, and die went so far as to clean the place after the meal was 
oser ShnAtd bv this unexpected infnngemcnt of social practice, 
N'alniT Hurtstl mit, ' Well, auntie, you hate become an outcast.” The 
UfR Mother silenred her by an astounding reply, Amzad is 
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ss mucli my cluld 3.s Sli3XEt (Swami S^3.(i3.iisii(i3.^ ** 3 . sweeping 

stEtement 1 For, while the Istter wes e worthy monEstic disciple 
of the AfEStcr, e libersted soul End her o'wn devoted EttendEnt, the 
former wes only e poor specimen of humEmty given to occssional 
bEnditry Ecj^UElity in her eyes of these two persons occupymg 
opposite points of the spintUEl compEss shows unmistEkEbly the 
superhuman stEnd from A\hich she took her rcEdmgs Nothing less 
than all-encompassmg divme love may be imagmed to be the source 
of such sameness of vision! 

And this was, perhaps, the reason why she could be a model 
of endurance She would calmly meet even the insensate demands 
of sentimental devotees on her indulgence Someone took it into 
his head that he would worship the Holy Mother according to a 
ntuahstic course, as one does an image As this votary came m, 
the Holy Mother trapped herself with a sheet and sat on the bed* 
stead with her feet resting on the floor The gentleman started his 
contemplated observance After finishing the prelimmanes and 
offering flowers at her feet, he solemnly set purrfymg himself 
through a fairly long interlude of breathmg exerase as enjomed by 
the code of ntuals The Holy Mother waited patiently like a statue, 
allowmg the devotee to satisfy himself, until Golap Ma came and 
reprimanded him, saying, “Do you think that you are before a wooden 
image, which you are to vitahze by your breathmg feats and all 
that? Have you no sensed Don’t you see that Mother is pinned 
to an uncomfortable position by your zeal for ntuahstic worship?” 
On another occasion, a quixotic devotee, m salutmg her, hurt jier 
big toe acutely by striking his forehead agamst it When asked by 
somebody present there to explam his wild conduct, he rephed with 
perfect nonchalance that the pam had been mflicted dehberately, so 
that the Holy Mother might remember him whenever she recalled 
that madent 

The siveetest phase of her deahngs with disaples consisted 
m the way she would entertam them With absolutely dismterested 
and unpaitial care for all, she would make every one of them feel 
her benign motherly touch She would not let visitors go away with- 
out t akin g from her some sweets or frmts , and anybody coming at 
hours fixed for dinner or supper would have to take a share of the 
food prepared for the mmates This was her usual practice m her 
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Calcutta residence, where Golap Ma, who served as the housekeeper, 
would at times feel embarrassed by such unexpected guests being 

sent by the Holy Mother for their meals. 

Yet, in Calcutta, her motherly instinct had to be subdued to 
some extent by many retarding factors of city life. It was in her 
country home at Jayramba^ that she could express herself Without 
any let or hindrance There she would not allow - any one who 
happened to meet her to depart before spending at least two or three 
days. Sometimes she would press them for a longer stay. Knowing 
well the hardships one had to undergo for reaching that out-of-the- 
way village, she would often say sympathetically, “It is easy to visit 
Gaya or Banaras, but not this place.” 

And how she would receive them and look after their comforts I 
She would not feel it beneath her dignity to fan a devotee arriving 
there after a long walk, nor even to pour water on his feet to 
remove the dust or mud of the road. No amount of protest from 
the devotee would be of any avail. For she would iri variably, silence 
such objections with the soothing words, “After all, what have I 
done for you? Am I not your mother? Is it not the privilege of 
a mother to serve her child in every way — even to clean its dirt 
with her own hand?” Indeed, so long as her health permitted, 
nothing pleased her so much as to serve her disciples in every 
possible way. She loved to cook for them, feed them and even clean 
their leavings. She would be found sometimes in the early morning 
to go to the neighbouring houses to procure some milk needed for a 
devotee’s diet or cup of tea. In case any of the devotees fell ill, she 
would anxiously sit by the sick-bed and try by all means for the 
recovery of the patient. 

She would strive her utmost to provide her children with the 
best food available in the place that would suit the requirements of 
different individuals. Once it so happened that a lay disciple of the 
Master thought that die Holy Mother was partial to SwamI Sarada- 
nanda, whom she used to entertain with certain delicacies which 
had never been offered to him. Somehow she read the mind of 
the devotee and served on the same night identical meals to 
him and Swam! Saradananda. But next morning, the gentleman, 
suffering from severe mdigestion, came to realize the fact that the 
Holy Mother, mstead of being partial to anybody, would prepare 
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food for every person according to his need and habit, as far as it 
was possible within the limits of her rural household. 

However, the Holy Mother would regret that nothmg could be 
had from the local market for prepanng damty dishes for her 
children That was why she was so keen about laymg for them any 
dehcacy sent to her by Swami Sarad^anda from Calcutta She 
would send sweets and fruits received in this way first to the village 
deities and then to neighbours and relatives, and preserve the rest 
for entertaining her disciples, keeping scarcely anything for herself. 
She would be found also to preserve carefully for days together 
pastries prepared by her on any speaal occasion, so that the visiting 
devotees might relish them. 

Like a true Indian mother, she would not take her meals 
before her children were fed. She would gladly wait even till late 
afternoon if any of them returned from some busmess to take his 
midday meal at that late hour. One wmter day, one of her young 
monastic disaples, ignorant of her habit, kept her waitmg m this 
way till late in tlie afternoon. And as she was not keepmg well at 
that time, the young man, taken aback by her fast up to that hour 
in spite of her bad health, pleaded that she ought to have taken her 
meals at the usual time. But immediately he came to realize the 
incomparable affection of the Holy Mother from her balmy reply 
“You have not taken your meals , so how could I?” Even one’s 
earthly mother can hardly be expected to ignore her health to such 
a degree, though her love for the child is proverbially the highest 
in the world Indeed, worldly love from any source, tamted with 
some amount of self-interest, would pale before the splendour of the 
absolutely selfless love of the Holy Mother 1 

The tenderest feelmgs of her heart would, however, be vividly 
exhibited when any of her children would take leave of her The 
parting scene, charged mvariably with pathos, would bring out in 
rehef her motherly heart With her eyes moistened with tears, she 
would reluctandy permit her disciples to bid good-bye to her She 
would then accompany them up to some distance on the way, and 
wait there lovmgly gaziUg at Ae receding figures till they passed 
out of sight Indeed, it was against the tremendous attraction of 
her love that her parting children would have to drag themselves 
out of her view Though the devotees would thus go away with 
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heavy hearts they would carry the sweetest memory of the over- 
whelmmg love and sohcitude of the Holy Mother. 

Indeed, a person who had the good fortune of tasting her 
motherly love at Jayr^batJ, could store up a priceless asset for his 
lifelong spiritual journey. Some of her disciples, it is worth record- 
mg, saw in her the physical likeness of their own mothers, whom 
they had lost in early hfe. As authentic facts of subjective vision, 
these cannot be ignored, though physical saence at the present 
moment may not be in a position to explain them. It may be out 
of our depth to trace, with our sense-bound intellect, the causal link 
of such phenomena, but certainly we have no right to challenge the 
veraaty of these well-observed facts. Whatever may have been the 
cause, these supernatural experiences point unmistakably to the halo 
of universal motherhood round the Holy Mother. ‘ 

However, whether m the city or m the country-side, the Holy 
Mother’s transparent smcerity, humility and openness of mind, and, 
above aU, her overflowmg afiEection, would reveal her to every one 
as the very incarnation of sweetness. 

Meeting of the Poles 

This exquisite sweetness embodied m the Holy Mother was 
wonderfully matched by her dignified bearing as well as her saga- 
cious deahng with people and their affairs The ‘statehness of her 
courtesy and her great open mind,’ her qmck penetraung msight 
mto the core of any problem placed before her and her extraordi- 
nary power of passmg ‘large and generous judgement’ on matters, 
however new or complex, all these were no less impressive than her 
motherly tenderness On the top of everythmg, her mastery of 
spiritual knowledge expressed through her priceless teachings in the 
simple patois of a village woman showed her supreme wisdom 
blended harmoniously with her self-effacing humility. 

Though naturally very mild and compassionate, the Holy 
Mother would never be swayed by washy sentiments There was 
no namby-pamby stuff in her mental constitution. Soft hke a petal 
as she was, she could rise to any situation and become hard as a 
rock, if that was necessary . Simply a strange composure on her part 
would be so telling as to quell the wild behaviour of any perverse 
person about her. 
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At least for once she assumed a ternfying pose, diametncallv 
opposed to her usual suavity One day, a lay disciple of the Master, 
Harlsh, who vas then a victim of msanity, chased the Holy Mother 
in her country-house at Kamarpukur Dismayed at first, she went 
round and round the granary in a comer of Ae house m order to 
avoid the mad man’s pursuit. She did it for seven times ; then 
suddenly something within her flared up, and at once she faced the 
lunatic, held him on the ground with her knee on his chest and went 
on slapping him on the cheeks till he began to gasp 

One Monders how terror and cr^^staUized sweetness could thus 
go together’ Really, our intellect fails to have a synthetic view of 
these opposites, just as it cannot comprehend Prakrm (Nature) 
combining the conflicting powers of creation and destruction It 
vas only open to the sages, endowed with mtumve vision, to have 
an inkling of the impenous majesty of the Being residing ivithm the 
modest frame of the tenderest mother 

The meek and reverent attitude of the towermg disaples of the 
Master towards the Holy Mother affords a clue to the nght perspec- 
tive born of intuition Swami Vivekananda, on his first return from 
the West in 1897 , was gomg to pay his respects to the Holy Mother, 
who was then m Calcutta On his way he felt so nervous to approach 
her that he repeatedly sw'allowed the holy water of the Ganges for 
washing off any possible impurity that might have touched his im- 
maculate heart m the course of his stay m foreign lands > Mention 
may also be made of the fact that it was possible for the great 
Swam! to launch his apostolic mission m the West only after gettmg 
himself armed w'lth the Holy Mothei’s benediction Another 
equally great soul. Swam! Brahmananda, was observed to tremble 
with aw'e w'hile going to salute her, and after a few mmutes’ stay 
m her presence he would visibly perspire This shows how his 
emotions w’ould be worked up before her, as they would when he 
stood before the deity in any temple Swami Premananda, who was 
the embodiment of purity, behaved like a little child before the 
Holy Mother Swam! Yogananda gave himself up for pleasmg her 
by his unremitting service After his death the Mother used to 
say, “No one loved me like Yogen If any one gave him half a 
rupee, he would put it aside, saying, “Mother may need it durmg 
a pilgrimage ’ ” The devotion of Swami Saradananda towards her 
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Icncw no bounds « he would spcire no psms to keep her free from sU 
worries That was why the Holy Mother said, “I shall have no 
difficulty so long as Sharat (Swami Saradananda) is there. Next to 
him I find none who can shoulder my burden.” In this Swami’s 
eyes, the sanctity of the Holy Mother made everything connected 
with her sacred. She herself observed that not only her relatives 
but even an animal belonging to Jayrambati would be regarded by 
him with reverence 1 Instances may be muluplied to show how 
Swam! R^akrishnananda, Swam! Adbhutananda, SwamI . Shiva- 
nanda, in fact, all the monastic disciples of the Master, as also a 
number of eminent lay disciples, would look upon the Holy Mother 
as Divmity in flesh and blood. 

Accepting from these spiritual giants such respectful homage, 
the Holy Mother, without losing for a moment her usual poise, 
remained as ever the humblest devotee of Shri Ramakrishna. 
Though she had no attachment to the world, she would busy herself 
in household chores like any domestic of a rural home. Even m 
her later days she would be found to sweep floors, clean dishes, dress 
vegetables, cook food, serve meals, and even to husk paddy. Indeed, 
no work was too low for her. And she used to do aU these without 
any ado, apparently prompted by a spontaneous urge from within. 
Thus her dispassionate mind, pitched far above the world would 
appear to be engrossed in handhng, with great care and skill, paltry 
things on earth. An impeccable model of karma-yoga, the Holy 
Mother’s hfe went to demonstrate a perfect synthesis of attachment 
and detachment. 

Though a wife, she was really a nun with the purest heart fixed 
for ever on God. Without actually being a mother, she was in every 
sense the loving mother of hundreds of children. Though her God- 
centred mind was always aloof from the world, she appeared to be 
an ideal householder to all intents and purposes 

This wonderful synthesis of contradictory elements m her Hfe 
presents, undoubtedly, a unique manifestauon of perfection on the 
human plane The contradictory elements embraced each other so 
naturally that one set of these seemed to hide the opposite set And 
that became really confounding to ordmary people, nay, sometimes 
even to high-souled devotees. Earth-bound persons, for instance, 
would see nothing m her except a busy housewife attached to 
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mundane things just like any other village woman. Her concern 
for her brothers’ farmly, particularly for some of its members, would 
at times look like earthly attachment even to the eyes of sincere 
spiritual aspirants. 

Almost up to the eve of her passing away, she would look after 
the well-being of that household. She had four brothers, namely, 
Prasanna Kumar, Kali Kumar, Varada Prasad and Abhay Charan 
Being the eldest child, she helped her mother m bringing up these 
boys. Even when they grew up, got mamed and had children, they 
would count upon her affectionate care As a matter of fact, after 
her mother’s death in 1906, the Holy Mother virtually became the 
head of the family and behaved scrupulously hke that. 

Her brothers, except the youngest one, were of a different type 
They uere ordmary village folk tied to worldly interests, and often 
quarrelhng uith each other for tnvial things. As a perfect contrast 
to the Holy Mother, they hardly rose to manhood Unable to eahi 
enough for their wives and children, they vied with each other m 
winning the favour of their illustrious sister and grabbing from her 
whatever they could. Rivalry and jealousy made it impossible for 
them to keep up their joint family Counselled by the Holy Mother, 
Swam! Saradananda went to Jayramba^, partitioned their ancestral 
property to the satisfaction of all concerned and divided the family 
into Its component umts. Though after the partition the brothers 
might look after their own mterests, they could not give up- their 
habit of competing with each other for gainmg some material aid 
from the Holy Mother And they scarcely knew how they womed 
their kind-hearted sister by such conduct 

While at Jayrambap^, she would take part in their household 
duties So long as her aged mother was ahve and her brothers wives 
"Were young, she would gladly reheve them all, as far as practicable, 
by carrying on the day-to-day work m addition to looking after the 
latter’s children As a matter of fact, Nalmi and Maku, Prasanna 
Kumar’s eldest daughters by his first wife, were, after they had lost 
their mother, brought up by the Holy Mother as her own daughters 
Even after they had been mamed and had children of their own, 
for various reasons they could hardly part company with their affec- 
tionate aunt Kali Kumar’s son Bhudev also would be found at 
times in her company along with some devotees and relatives 
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Two more relatives sticking to the Holy Mother to the last 
recjuire speoal mention. Of all the brothers the youngest, Abhay 
Charan, was her favourite. He was a promising youth qualifying for 
the medical profession. But his career was cut short as he died in 

1899, leavmg a young wife who was then in the family way. On 
his death-bed he requested his generous sister to look after her and 
the child she was expecting. The Holy Mother readily agreed and, 
consequently, took charge of the young widow, Surabala. 

In this way, a stage was set for the play of the most puzzling 
role of her hfe Shortly, Surabala went off her head and m February, 

1900, gave birth to a daughter, whom it was not possible for her to 
nurse. Naturally, the Holy Mother, according to her promise to 
her dymg brother, had to step in and bring up the gurl, as if she was 
her own child The girl came to be named RadharanT, famiharly 
known as Radhu or RadhI, and she became fondly attached to the 
Hbly Mother as her own mother. The latter also seemed to look 
upon the girl as the- dearest object on earth. Even devotees would 
be astonished to observe how she was obsessed by thoughts of the 
girl’s well-bemg 

Of course, saner minds with more penetratmg vision, hke Swami 
Brahmananda, Swarm Saradananda and their comrades, were con- 
vinced that this inordmate affection for Radhu worked hke a drag to 
continue the Holy Mother’s life on earth , for otherwise, they felt, 
it would not have been possible for her high-soaring, desireless mmd 
to remam confined for long withm the mortal body. 

And this behef of theirs taUied perfectly with the Holy Mother’s 
mysuc foreknowledge obtamed through a vision long before Radha- 
ranl was horn She disclosed this before some devotees with the 
following words; “How the Master has entangled me through 
Radhu I , After the passmg away of the Master I did not 
rehsh anything in life I became utterly mdifferent to the world 
and kept on praymg, ‘What shall I achieve by remaming in this 
world? At that time I saw a girl, ten or twelve years old, dressed 
in a Ted cloth walking in front of me. The Master pomted her out 
to me and said, Chng to her as a support Many children (disciples) 
will come to you.’ The next moment he disappeared I did not 
see the girl any more. Later on, I was seated in this very place At 
that time Radhu s mother was stark mad. She was dragging some 
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rags pressed under her arm, Radhu u as crawhng behind her i\'eeping 
Seeing this, I felt a peculiar sensation in my heart I said to my- 
self, ‘Well, if I do not look after this child, who else will take care of 
her^ She has no father, and her mother is that msane ivoman ’ 
No sooner had I taken the child m my arms than I saw' the Master 
and heard him say, ‘This is that girl Chng to her as your support 
She IS Yogamaya (the Pow'er that creates illusions) ’ ” 

This gives one a clue to grasping how' under a spell of Yoga- 
maya, the Holy Mother even outbid earthly mothers by her 
passionate attachment to her virtually adopted child Upon this 
girl, as the dearest object in the world, her pure and concentrated 
mmd appeared to be riveted Without Radhu by her side she 
could hardly relish food or have refreshmg sleep And for the sake 
of this girl she had to bear patiently for nearly twenty years her 
outrageous conduct as ivell as that of her msane mother By this 
alone the Holy Mother has left an unassailable record of 
endurance 

How' she was tortured by Surabala’s sacrilegious beha^’lourl 
Spurred by wild fancy, the mad widow’s tongue w’ould occasionally 
run not To her morbid imagination the Holy Mother’s affectionate 
care-taking of the child appeared to be nothmg but witchcraft foi 
w'eanmg her from her mother’s hold She could not stand the sight 
of Radhu clinging to the hlother as her pet That w'as w'hy she 
w'ould often recklessly burst mto reMhng her even before devotees 
and strangers Sometimes, seeing that her daughter was bemg 
treated with drugs, obviously for curmg her of some ailments, Sura- 
b^a’s sick bram w'ould jump to the conclusion that the Holy Mother 
w'as attempting to kill her, and instantly she w'ould fly mto a rage 
The Holy Mother, true to her promise to her dear departed brother, 
w'ould calmly put up iMth all these frenzied acts of her abnormal 
sister-m-law', without reacang by a smgle harsh W'ord Referring to 
Surabala’s unbearable frannc outbursts of temper, she w'ould simply 
1 egret, saying, “Perhaps I worshipped Shiva wuth Bilw'a leaves ha\'ing 
thorns Therefore I have got this thorn m hfe ” 

Radhu, the Holy Mother’s favourite, was no less a tiouble than 
Surabala She, too, began to display marked strains of crazmess 
through her deportment With a feeble mind m a feeble body, 
Radhu w'as a sentimental noodle stuck m childish w'ays even when 
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she became an adult She fondly clung to the Holy Mother even 
after her marriage Right from her girlhood, perversity seemed to 
be the core of her being. In return for the Holy Mother s constant 
affection, she had nothing sweet to offer. An mdulged child that 
she was, with a conceited and petulant mind, she would go mto 
tantrums at the shghtest imaginary cause of irritation She would 
then start hurling abuses and curses on the Holy Mother, with whom 
she would nevei hesitate to take unpardonable liberties Her 
mental make-up was past correction or improvement in spite of the 
Holy Mother’s heaity affection and benign contact Rather, her 
mischievous pranks seemed to increase with age 

Towards the end of the Holy Mother’s hfe, when she ivas 
ailmg from repeated attacks of malana, Radhu gave birth to a male 
child m Alay, 1919, m the Jagadamba Ashrama at Koalpara, where 
she had been brought by the former and kept under vigilant care 
owing to the fear of an impending break-down in her health Even 
after six months of the baby’s birth, she seemed to be too weak to 
stand up Moreover, by then she had become an addict to opium, 
which she had begun to take, probably, as a quack remedy for some 
of her physical tioubles One day, for her daily dose of opium, she 
came crawlmg towards the Holy Mother, who was then dressing 
vegetables. In her anxiety to help Radhu to give up this bad habit, 
she said rather sharply, /‘Radhl, you have had enough of this Why 
don’t you stand up? It is impossible for me to take care of you 
any longer Can you teU me how I can possibly meet aU your 
expenses?” This was enough for Radhu, who hurt the Holy Mothei 
bn the back by a violent throw of a brmjal picked up from the vege- 
table basket A swelhng appeared on the spot immediately ; though 
bending hei back m pain, the Holy Mother yet did an astounding 
thing Instead of reproaching Radhu for her ivild conduct, she 
looked piteously at the Master’s portrait and said with folded hands, 
“Lord, please forgive her misdemeanour, for she is senseless ” Then' 
putting on Radhu s head tlie dust of her own feet by way of a bless- 
ing, she gave her a piece of her mind in the following incisive words 
Radbi, the Master did not even once utter a word of remonstrance 
ton aids this body, and you afflict it so much. How can you under- 
stand ivhere my place is^ You think nothing of me because I live 
with you all. The Holy Mothers prompt forgiveness followed by 
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these words brought the poor girl to her senses for the time bemg, 
and she broke mto tears 

Thus, durmg the last twenty years of her life the Holy Mdthei 
bore complacently the burden laid on her shoulders by her deceased 
brother. Yet this was the peak period of hei spiritual mimstry One 
knows how her mmd would rise to celesual heights while engaged 
m worship or in miuatmg disciples , one knows, moreover, how 
matchless love would be showered by her on each and every one 
of her children, as also on the poor, the destitute and the pemtent 
Now let any one imagine how such a mmd could at the same tune 
be almost doting on Radhu Does it not look like a hteral spannmg 
of heaven and earth? Does such a meetmg of the poles come withm 
the range of human comprehension? Really, the mysterious play 
of her mind may only be equated with the mscrutable ways of 
Divinity > 

It is easy to see that her excessive preoccupation with her 
brothers’ family was a mask put on for keepmg ofiE worldly people, 
who would go aw'ay, findmg nothmg attractive or extraordinary m 
-her For instance, w'hen she lamented over the death of Maku’s 
precocious little son in April, 1919, such people would find nothmg 
more than the wailing of an ordinary bereaved woman Yet those 
devotees w'ho were with her witnessed how her mmd, w^hich 


appeared to be tossed for days together owmg to the bereavement, 
w^ould become absolutely unruffled as soon as she entered the shrme 
for the daily worship 

Indeed, the conflicdng phases of her mmd would sometimes 
confound her close associates Even Yogin Ma, a high-souled 
devotee of the Master and an almost constant companion of the 
Holy Mother, was once caught m the trap Under a spell of doubt, 
she began to think within herself, “The Master was a paragon of 
renunaanon, but w^e see the Holy Mother behavmg hke a perfecdy 
w^orldly person Day and night she is restless about her brothers, 
nephews and meces I don’t understand it ” Assailed by such doubt, 
Yogin Ma, whde meditating on the bank of the Ganges, shortly had 
a vision that completely cleared the mist on her mind The Master 
appeared before her and pomted out to her something floatmg on 
the river Turning her eyes towards it, she noticed that a fresh-bom 
baby enmeshed m the placenta w^as being carried away by the 
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current Then she heard the Master saying, “Can anything ever 
make the Ganges impure? Can anythmg defile its waters^ Regard 
her (the Holy Mother), too, m the same way. Never have any 
doubt about her Know that she and this (referring to himself) 
are identical.” 

Through this supernormal experience, a true perspective of the 
Holy Mother flashed on YogTn Ma’s pure mind. And this was 
verified by the former’s radical change of bearing during her last 
days, when all of a sudden she quietly let go her hold on her* earthly 
suppoit. That she was far above infatuation for any worldly object 
became perfectly clear to all who had the chance of observing her 
during her final illness. 

Quitting the Stage 

Some time in 1918, the Holy Mother came to be in the thick of 
her engiossment with Radhu. By the end of January of the following 
year she left Calcutta with a slip of a girl subject to various ailments 
who was expecting a baby, and sought the homely surroundmgs of 
tlie Jagadamba Ashrama at Koalpara There she stayed for nearly 
six months and applied herself to piloting Radhu through the 
ordeal of child-birth and afterwards to nursing the frail young 
mother as also her baby. Towards the last part of July, the Holy 
Mother shifted with her charges to JayrambatT, where she intended 
to wait till they picked up enough strength for being conveyed to 
Calcutta 

The strain proved too much for her health to bear Dunng 
the period she had several attacks of malaria And then on her 
birthday anniversary, the 19th of December, she was laid up wth 
a virulent type of tiopical fever, Kala-azar, as it came to be diagnosed 
latei on Local treatment having failed to cure her, she was brought 
over to Calcutta on the 27th February, 1920 Extremely weak, 
reduced almost to skin and bone, the Holy Mother was placed under 
reputed physicians of the aty But in spite of their earnest care 
and valued medical help, her health went on dechmng every day 

As a matter of fact, she was on hei death-bed Yet motherly 
tenderness did not leave her for a moment Resigning herself 
entnely to the mil of the Lord, she seemed to ignore her own 
phvsical condition, though her eager concern for others would be 
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e\adent from her kind inqnuies about theu: health and well-being 
Even the visiung doctors would be impiessed by her affectionate 
touch, since she would not let them leave the place before bemg 
entertained with some food Then her soliatude for the spiritual 
growth of her children would be ennced when, lymg prostrate on 
the bed m that precarious state of health, she would, at the cost of 
her much-needed sleep, regularly spend late hours at mght m medi- 
tation and prayer for their welfare 

The only striking change,- however, was a swmg of her mmd 
away from Radhu, whom she had been huggmg for twenty years 
Radhu with her baby as well as her mother Surabala had come to 
Calcutta from Jayrambatl m the Holy Mother’s tram. However, 
ivhen the Mother said one day that she had no longer any thin g to 
do with Radhu, that she had withdrawn her mmd from them all, 
her devoted attendant Swam! Saradananda took it as an onunous 
signal The SwamI tried senously, through the attendmg women 
devotees, to turn the course of her affection again towards the girl 
But that was not to be To aU their earnest appeals in that behalf 
her emphatic and consistent reply was, “The mmd that has been 
iMthdravTi will no more settle there Remember this ” This 
switching off, once for all, of her absorbmg thoughts from Radhu 
came hke a bolt from the blue and ternbly shocked all concerned, 
subjectmg them to a distressmg premonition that the hour w^as about 
to be struck for the close of the divme drama All of them felt that, 
breakmg through the spell of Yogamaya, the Holy Mother was 
getung ready for quittmg the stage of temporal life 

Five days before the crisis, the Holy Mother made a significant 
utterance while consohng a visitmg lady devotee who had sobbed 
out, “Mother, what will happen to us hereafter^” In a very low 
voice, promptly came the reassimng w'ords, “Why do you fear? You 
have seen the Master” Then, after a pause, she solemnly added, 
“But I teU you one thing — if you want peace of mmd, do not find 
fault with others Rather see your own faults Learn to make the 
whole world your own No one is a stranger, my child , this entire 
wnrld is your ownl” 

This pithy advice may appear like a trmsm or like an impracti- 
cable, ideahstic talk But when one takes into account the fact that 
It was based on her own empiric knowledge of the beneficent effect of 
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a lifelong rigorous practice of the ideal, one is bound to feel the 
sacngtb of her rock-nbbed faith embodied m these words Though 
addressed to an individual, they conveyed her last message to the 
human race at a crucial moment of its history. These hving, God- 
inspired words point out the much needed path of peace to the 
benighted peoples hopelessly seized at the present moment by a 
mutual distrust and animosity 

On the eve of her departuie, however, gettmg Swam! Shrada- 
nanda by her side, she said, “Shaiati I am going Yogen, Golap and 
the rest are here You look after them On the 20th July, 1920, 
at 1-30 a m. the Holy Mother left the physical world through a final 
ecstasy and stepped on to the Life Eternal 

Epilogue 

Thus, by the begmmng of the twenties of this century, the 
curtain was rung down on a beaufic life-drama enacted on earth 
Indeed, Romain Rolland’s estimate of Shrl Ramakrishna, ‘the 
Messiah of Bengal,’ applies with no less emphasis to the Holy 
Mother Her mner life also may be said to have ‘embraced the whole 
multiplicity of men and gods,’ and ‘was a part of the very source of 
Energy, the Divine Shakti ’ It is remarkable that the roles played 
by this supernormal couple seem to have been cast after a set pattern 
of tiaditional Hindu faith 

From the non-dual view-point of the Hindu scriptures. Brahman, 
the Absolute Reality, appears through Its maya (Cosmic Power of 
Cl eating illusions) as Ishwara (Personal God) characterized by two 
complementary aspects, namely, para- and apara-praknti Through 
the foimer, God appears as the eternal witness, the subject m all 
creatures, and through the latter, He appears as the eternally dynam- 
ic principle composing the physical and mental contents of the 
objccavc world and brmgmg about incessant changes m them 

This apparent dichotomy of Ishwaia into two primal cosmic 
entities has been beautifully symbolized in Hindu mythology by 
the tnin complementary divine personalities of Shiva and Shakti 
Shiva stands for the vntnessing and Shakti for the active principle 
of Natuic While the former lies stock-still, absorbed in medita- 
tion, the latter goes on with her non-stop, soul-stirrmg acts of crea- 
tion, preservation and dissolution all over the cosmos Both of them 
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being appearances of the Unmamfested One, Shiva is the highest 
embodiment of Reahty, while Shakn, as the pnme mover of the 
panorama of Nature, mainly personifies inaya, the Cosmic Power of 
illusion These tivo agam, mewed from another angle, reflect the 
Bhss aspect of Brahman by posing as the eternally attractive 
Nmayana and the eternally devoted Lalshmi It is held by milhons 
of Hmdus that R^a and Sita as also Knshna and Radha are Incar- 
nations on earth of this heavenly pair 

Observed m this light, Shri Ramaknshna and S^ada Devi 
appear to many as the latest manifestations of Dimnity in flesh and 
blood with the complementary stamps on their respecuve person- 
almes, corroborating the age-old Hmdu behef m the epochal advent 
of such dimne Incarnations 

Those, however, who are not used to the creedal meiv-pomt of 
the Hmdus as also those who cannot for some other reason beheve 
m the descent of Divinity on the human plane, need not strain then 
credulity They may, hoivever, see how through the extraordinary 
life of the Holy Mother ivas ivntten m letters of unalloyed gold 
‘ShrT Ramakrishna’s final ivord as to the ideal of Indian 

9 

womanhood ' 

This ideal, based on the wisdom of the seers and sages, has been 
the sheet-anchor of Indian civilization through the storm and stress 
of scores of centuries Over and over agam, it has been burnt deep 
in the national mind by the blazing fives of exemplary w^omen, so 
that the cultural march of this countr)^ might not miss the paramount 
objecuve of the spiritual evolunon of the human race This ideal, 
based on spodess purity and self-immolatmg, universal love, has been 
revitahzed m all its glory at a cnucal moment of human history 
by the matchless fife of the Holy Mother 

Human society all over the earth appears, m our era, to be at 
the cross roads The siren-call of pelf and power m the pohtical, 
economic and social arenas, the crop of ever-new gadgets of sense- 
enjoyment turned out by advancing saentific acumen and, above all, 
the ommous fanfare of materialism throughout the world, are lurmg 
people’s minds away from the ngid and narrow path of the spirit 
to the easier, broader and more fasanatmg one of the flesh They 
are bemg led by a chaotic confusion of ideals to put a premium on 
self-mdulgence, bannmg self-contiol as. a meamngless fad of the old 
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order Perhaps, humanity, oblivious of its position as the vanguard 
in the momentous march of evolution, is about to turn back 

But a permanent lease of the brute-plane by mankind forebodes 
endless fights on behalf of soidid self-interests between individuals 
and classes, and this may eventually lead to the extinction of this 
advanced wing of evolution Instead of walloivmg in the mire of 
sense-plcasuies, mankind, for its very existence, has to rise above 
the level of the sub-human ordei The step forwaid in its eventful 
maich should be towards evolving a more edified mind It has to 
go ahead through gradual accreuon of spiritual strength by mani- 
festing the Divme within every man and woman Nothing less than 
that will be able to steer human civilization towaids the coveted 
goal of Avorld peace So long as it clings stubbornly to the sense- 
bound mtcllect and does not make for the kingdom of heaven within 
each individual, the ‘One World’ will lemain an empty dieam. 

Though the modern world has been stnred up foi securing 
liberty and equality on all fronts, the thud giand objective, namely, 
fraternity will continue to be a fai cry until man giasps the import 
of ‘unity in diversity’ as the basic constitution of Nature, both 
physical and mental Without such an insight, even the struggles 
foi liberty and equality may be vitiated by getting confined within 
the narrou limits of group interests and thus dividing mankmd into 
various hostile camps Indeed, a wiong reading of the fundamental 
make-up of Nature may lead people astiay even while they are 
piously engaged m the pursuit of such commendable objectives 
If. foi instance, m the name of equality they rush against well- 
nituked dneisitics having significant functional utility m the scheme 
of Natine, all then sincere and assiduous efforts may lead them no- 
nheie, except to chaos and frustration 

One may take up a concrete case There is at present a righteous 
uigc almost eveiy where for estabhshmg the equality of w^omen with 
men. Suiely there should not be any domination of one sex over 
another Noi should one of them be treated as merely a perpetual 
toy foi giatifying the lower cravings of the other Both the sexes, 
h.ivmg the same immaculate Self at the core, possess infinite poten- 
iiahtics Each has the innate power of going forward, physically, 
intellectually and spiritually. Neither of them should, therefore, 
be shackled m any way and barred from its natural all-round growth. 
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Yet one should pause to reflect if the structural and temperamental 
diversities stamped on them may be ignored with impumty by any 
one interested m the well-being of the entire human society 

Surely the target of women’s achievement is equahty and not 
uniformity with men For if, in open defiance of Nature, the latter 
is sought, may not all die earnest efforts of women end m an appal- 
hng aberration spelling a disastrous loss of soaal balance? One is 
horrified to notice how their movement is tending recklessly towards 
such a staggering culmination Women appear to be rushing to 
demonstrate their equality with men by behaving like the latter and 
compeung with them m every field of soaal actmty Perhaps, 
released from their anaent bondage and seized by an mapient rage 
for equality, they are flinging to the winds the essential need of 
preservung social harmony, and moving heedlessly towards uniform- 
ity More than half a century ago. Swam! Vivekananda remarked, 
“In the West the women did not very often seem to be women at 
all, they appeared to be the repheas of men ” But this state of 
things IS no longer limited to the Western countries only Though 
the great Sw ami said, “In India alone the sight of femimne modesty 
and reserve soothes the eye,’ yet one shudders to find that this 
country also faces at piesent the danger of bemg caught m the 
current set going in the West towards the close of the last century 
Indeed, India is about to be cut loose from her ancient moor- 
ings on the spiritual rock of self-abnegation The glamour of the 
present-day race for glory, privilege, power and prosperity seems 
to be too much for her to resist Though Swarm Vivekananda said, 
“still on this sacred soil of India, tins land of Sna and Sa\utrl, among 
women may be found such chaiacter, such spirit of service, such 
affection, such compassion, contentment and reverence, as I could 
not find anywhere else m the world,” yet it is apprehended that such 
a lovely condiuon may go with the nund, as the giddy steps of a 
section of educated Indian women ominously presage In this wing 
already a discordant note appears to have been struck, and domestic 
bliss tends to become rapidly a thing of the past Organized efforts 
are being made by this section to spread this new cult of equahty, 
imported from foreign lands, among the masses of Indian women, 
so that all of them may be sucked m the maelstrom of confused 
ideals What a gloomy prospect for this country that has been the 
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blessed custodian of a precious cultural heritage meant for the edi- 
fication of the entire human race » 

Perhaps, it was to avert such a catastrophe that at this psycho- 
logical moment the glorious ideal of Indian womanhood blazed up 
m the hallowed life of the Holy Mother Those who are earnest 
to realize this ideal for the best mteiest of manlond, will find in this 
life a splendid exemplar of perfection, of all that may go to elevate 
women to their dignified position m society, namely, spotless purity, 
humility, absolutely selfless motherly tenderness, service, forbear- 
ance and compassion, and above ah, one-pomted devotion to God 
as the fountam-head of afl other virtues. 

No harrier of caste, creed or colour could stand before the un- 
impeded flow of her hmidess love. In her extreme sohcitude for 
universal well-being she soared far above hide-boilnd social usage 
While demonstrating by her hfe the worth of valuable assets handed 
down from the hoary past, she had the strength of lejectmg ah that 
appeared to be narrow and superstitious in the social customs of the 
day. Hence the veil ovei the face of such an enhghtened soul, 
instead of bemg looked upon as a mere reUc of the old older, may 
be taken to serve as a much needed counterpoise to the smcidal craze 
m certain quarters for doing away vinth all vesuges of femmmity 
However, freed entuely from the shackles of society and standing 
on the peak of spiritual enlightenment, the Holy Mother had liberty, 
equality and fiatemity as the very breath of her hfe Thus she stood 
like a perfect model, bringing over to tins age whatever was salutary 
and congenial m ancient Indian culture, while fulfiUmg the noblest 
aspirations of modem women all over the earth 

Even when she was alive, it was given to Swam! Vivekananda, 
the eminent apostle who broadcasted Shrl Ramakrishna’s message 
of the harmony of faiths and federation of mankind, to read the 
bearing of the Holy Mother’s hfe on the womanhood of the world 
In 1 894, the Swami wrote from America to one of his brother-monks, 
‘ You have not understood the wonderful significance of the Mother’s 
(Sarada Devi’s) hfe But gradually you will know. Without Shakti 
(Power manifested through women) there is no regeneration for the 
world. . Alothcr has been bom to revive that wonderful Shakti in 
India ; and making her the nucleus, once more wull GargTs and 
Alaitreyls be bom into the w’orld.” This soul-stirrmg prophecy of 
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the Sw^I unrolls a brilliant future of humanity through a tunely 
revival of the age-old spiritual ideals among Indian women, as has 
been symbolized by Sarada Devi’s life 

In the searchlight of SwamI Vivekananda’s prophetic vision one 
is thrilled to see hoiv a glorious era of real advancement of human 
cnulization has been hei aided by the advent of the Holy Mother 
People about to be lost m the wilderness of atavistic ideas are gomg 
surely to find their way out After a depiessmg phase of decadence, 
they will step forward on the correct path of mamfestmg a httle 
moie of the Divine w'lthin them The complementary natural 
types represented by the sexes, standing on a footing of sound equal- 
ity, w’lll be harnessed with congenial social duties m keepmg with 
then structural and temperamental constitutions, and through their 
co-ordinated activities will ensure an enrapturing harmony Such a 
harmony, the very basis of peace, will reign, m this era, not only m 
the domestic sphere but also m all communal, raaal and mter- 
national relations 

The ball has been set rolling None need despaur at the sight 
of the shaky and hazardous movement of the world at the present 
moment One may very w^ell take it that the harrowing scenes of 
mutual discord and conflict are surely gomg to be replaced by the 
coveted ones of concord and amity, so that the heirs of Immortal 
Bhss may come to their owm Let one and all from every comer of 
the eardi brace themselves up for ushermg in such a glorious epoch 
May they all be roused by listening reverendy to the life-givnng 
w'ords of Sw ami Vivekananda’s dynamic gospel of hope and faith 
“Once more the doors have opened Enter ye all into the realms 
of Light ” 
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365f 
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249 
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val at Dakshineshwar, 423, and mater- 
nal protection of Shf! Ramaknshna, 
424, her vision of ShiT Ramaknshna as 
her chosen deity, 425-6, Bhairavl in the 
role of Yashoda, 426-7, her conviction 
about Shri Ramaknshna as an Incar- 
nation, 427-8, her meeting with pandits 
to prove this, 429-30, she guides Shii 
Ramaknshna m Tantnka sddhana, 430- 
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l5haira\I BrabmanT— CoiaHHcrf 

of Shn Ramaknshna, 433, her life of 
austerity and passing ai\ay,_433 
BhaminT, her protection to the Nagas, 235 
Bhamn’s Natya-shastra, types of heroines, 
239 

BhavanT (Rani), successfully managing the 
estate, a life of disciplined actisity, 371, 
unprecedented chanties, 372 
BliTma, birth, 173, dissuades his mother 
from retiring to the forest, 176, his 
counsel of moderation, 180 
Bhoja, on women’s inhcntance, 45 
Bihl Fatima Sam, 389 
Bilil Zalikha, 390-1 
Brahmacharya, its meaning, 91 
Brahmananoa (SuamT), trip to Sarnath 
uith the hloly Mother, 514, in ane 
before her, 525 

Brahniaiadttils, meaning of the uord, 130 
BrahmT, and the Brahmi-hpi, 277 
Buddha (Gautama), on women, 22, his 
refusal to nomen’s ordination and its 
real reason, 255 

Buddhism, primarily a religion of recluses, 
255 

Buddhist goddess, what the word connotes, 
76 

Buddhist nuns, rcsinctions on them, 254-5, 
some important ones, 256 66 
Buddhist women, source of information, 255 

Causes leading to present social changes, 
112-3 

Cliakradhara, 343 

Chand BTbT, parentage and education, 39If , 
meeting the Mughal menace, 392, esti- 
mate about her, 393 
Chandana (see Ajja Chandana) 

Chandl, interpretation of Durga, 74, assim- 
ilation in her of all prevalent mother 
goddesses, 75, Bhnndarkar’s ncn, 75f , 
assimilation of Buddhist goddesses, 76, 
representation of Durga in Bengal, 77 
Chandl, its source, 75n , the philosophy of 
the, 78 9, Its plulosophv and modern 
psycho analysis, 80 
Cinndl (Princess), 109 
Cliandra (Chandmmani) DetT, 487, 511 
Chandrakala Dc\T, 331 
CJiandrapnhha, 370 
Chandrae atT, 3/5-6 

Cliaracicristics of women (in Sanskrit 
classics), 239-40 
Cliauching, 369 70 
Chcluvamba, 335f 

Chenmmmaji, great administrator and 
ruler, 339, defeats her enemies, 340, 
her charities, 340 
Clihudda, 290 
Chinin, 373 
Chudnll, 250 1 
Cheaeana, lS2f 

Courses of studv in Vcdic and post-Vcdic 
Ages, 100 2 
CurYon (Lord), 599 


DamayantT, 205, her stvayamvara-sabhS, 
206, she chooses Nala for her husband, 
207f , follows him to the forest, 208, 
her miseries, 209-10, lives with her 
father, 211, her device for finding out 
Nala, 212-3, happy reunion, 214 
DamavantI (in Sanskrit classics), 242, 248 
Dandi-mahadevT, 287 

Dasharatlia, his wives, 154-5, left Kaikeyl, 
158 

Daya BaT, 330 

Dayabhaga school, on strldhana, 45, on 
inheritance, 46 

Dcvahuti, 229, is enlightened by Samkhya- 
voga narrated by her son Kapila, 231 
Dcvala, on stfidhana, 40, his snifiti on the 
rcadmission of violated women, 44 
Devamata (Sister), on YogTn Ma, 446, 447f 
Devananda, 275 6 
DevayanT (in the Puranas), 235-6 
Devayanl (in Sanskrit classics), 243 
Dhamma, 108 
Dhammadinna, 108 

Dharma, more fundamental than religion, 
169 

Dharmadhwaja, king of Mithila, 200-1 
Dharma-mahadevI, 288 
DhannT, 282 
Dhatrl Panna, 325-6 
DhlramatT, 331 

Dhptarashtra, blind, 170, exults at the 
Pandavas’ humiliation, plans their des- 
truction, 171, 173, retirement to the 
forest, and end, 172 

Didda, 43, as regent for twenty-three vears, 
suppresses many rebellions, 188-9, 
queen for twenty-two years, 289 
Div'allbaT, 367 
Diwan-i-Mahhfi, 389 

DraupadI (in the Mahabharata), 1 76, central 
figure of the Epic, virtues, 177, her 
forest life, 178, as a maidservant at 
Virata’s house, 179, her outburst at the 
policy' of reconciliation, 180, as queen, 
and a pilgrim unto death, 181 
DraupadI (in Sanskrit classics), 242, her 
send off to Arjuna for austerities, 242f 
Diihitjt, 12 

Duhshasana, his conduct towards DraupadI, 
174, 177, 178, 180 
Durga (sec Ambika) 

Durgavatl (Rani), 323-5, Sleeman’s tnbute 
to her, 324f 

Durvodhana, 171f, 173, 174, 175, 177 
Dushmanta, meeting with Shakuntala, 190, 
denial of connection with her, 193 4 
Dyumatsena, 217 

Education of women, classes of educated 
women, 5, in the Vedic penod, 5, 89, 
Its peculiarities, 89-91, system of edu- 
cauon, 97-101 (see also Women’s 
education ) 

Gadadhar, childhood name of ShrT Rama 
krishna (see Ramakpshm) 
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Ganapamba, 317, administrator and ruler 
— Marco Polo’s remarks, 318 
Gandharl, the ideal i\ife, tilth unflinching 
faith in a moral order, 170, dis- 
approial of son Durj'odhana’s conduct 
and naming to him, 171, ‘righteous- 
ness alone succeeds,’ composure in 
the midst of calamities, exit from the 
capital, 172, passmg away, 173 
Gandharl (in Sanskrit classics), 243 
Gahga Bal, 330 
GangadevT, 332-3 
Gangamani, 376 
Gangamayl, 376 
Ganinl \^ramatT, 281 

GargT (Vachaknavi), 5, 16, 30, 95, 96, 
138 9 

Gatha saptashati {Sattasal), Praknta poet- 
esses quoted in, lOOf 
Gaurf LaJcshnil Bai, 395 
Gaurl Ma, her early life and education, 
452-3, wanderings, 454, feels Shrl 
Ramaknshna’s ‘pull,’ 455, urged by 
him to work for the education of Indian 
women, 456, her austenties and further 
wanderings, 456, Saradeshwarl Ashrama 
and Malji-saiigUa, 456-7, detoted ser- 
vice to women’s education, 457, her 
traits and accomplishments, 457f , pass- 
ing away, 458 

Gaurl Parvatl BIT, queen at thirteen, 395, 
social reforms, 395 6, brings education 
within reach of all, 396, retirement 
at twenty-seven, 396 
GaurTkanta (Pandit), 429-30 
GaurT-mahadeil, 287 
Ga\arTbaT, 367 

Ghosha, 5, 26, 95, 135, translation of some 
of her stanzas, 135f 
Gifted women in modern India, 121 
GirTsh (Chandra Ghosh), 518-9 
Gobhila, on women’s wearing the sacred 
thread, 94 
Godha, 95, 136 

Golap SiindaiT Devi or Golap MI, mis- 
fortunes, 448, at Dakshincshwar, 448, 
her new’ life, 449, the Master’s MSit 
to her house, 449, closest companion 
of the Holv Mother and mistress of 
her household at Baghbazar, 450, her 
daily routine, 450 1, her tmts, 451-2, 
helping the Holy Mother at Cossiporc, 
500, at Nllambar Babu’s house, 505, 
accompanies the Holv Mother to 
Banaras and Vrindaian, 511, passing 
away, 452 

Gora Kuinbhar, the potter saint, 347 
GoMnd Prabhu, 343 4 
Great Wojncn of Jndta (sec Mcmonal 
Volume) 

Gnerson (Sir George), on Lalla, 326f 
Gulbadan Begum, 382, education, 383, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, her life of dele- 
tion and jnetN, and death, 383, her 
Htimayun namalt, 383 
Giina SadhwT, called the goddess of Icarn- 


Giinl SadhwT — CovUmted 
ing incarnate, 281 
GunamatT, 298 

Gunasamriddhi Mahattara, 281 
Gutta, 108 

Hanumat (Hanuman), 103, 141, 150, 152, 
165 6 

Haribhadra suri, icrsatilc scholiast, 281, 
281n 

HatT Vidjalankara, 376-7 
Helaianakatte Ginjamma, 336 
Hcmalata, 375 

Holy hlother, 464-539 (sec Sarada Dc\T) 
Honnamma, 335 

Hridaj (nath), 423f , quarrels with Bhai- 
raiT, 433, rude behaiiour to the Hoh 
Mother and her mother, 488, dis 
charged from the Dakshincshwar 
temple, 4SS, warned by SbrI Rami- 
krislina, 494 
Humdyuu tidmph, 383 

IchchhadciT, 374-5 

Ideal before modem Indian women, 126, 
glorj of motherhood, 126f, qualities 
to be stressed, 127, faults to be correc- 
ted, 127 

Ideal of womanhood in Sanskrit classics, 
Kalidasa’s IndumatT, 238, as a reaction 
to Buddhist purism, 238, based on 
Wtsvij ana’s Kdma-sutra, 238, Artha- 
shastra’s exploitation of siomcn, 238f, 
Dharma-shastm’s noble ideal, 239, 
SMithcsis of Kama shlstra and Dharma- 
shastra ideals, 239, the ideal in brief, 
252 

Indian culture, its pcculiantics, 464, basic 
truths of Indian civilization, 465, sex, 
a passing phase, 46‘>, the ideal and 
the means, 465, Hindu societj — a 
laborator)' for purifving the heart, 
466, dliarma — graded courses of social 
duties, 466, sanctitj of motherhood 
in social life, 466f , ebb and flow in 
the stream of social life, 468, resur- 
gence, 468-9f 

Indian women, their characteristics, 116 
120-1 

IsidasT, 266 

Jahan Ara Begum, 387, author of Munts 
al-Araah, 388, a great builder, 388 
Jahnava, 373 4 

Jaimini, supporter of women’s participation 
in sacrifices, 34 

Jama women, nuns noted for their Icam 
ing, 279 81, noted for the gift of 
children to the Jama church, 281-3 
noted for other gifts to it, 283, noted 
for political sagacitv, 284 
Jakkiabbe, 284 
JanabaT QanT), 348 9 
JanTliaT, 367f 

Jaratkam (Pnneess), sister of Vasuki, 185, 
her marriage with sage Jaratklni to 
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Jintkani (Pnnccss) — Conliniifrf 

«j\c her race, 186, as A\ifc of an 
ascetic, 186f 

JajmtT, 279, a den out nun, 280, her dis- 
coiiroc vuh MahSvTn, 280n 
Jij'tbai, 356, the inspiration behind ShnajI, 
357, the and capture of Fort Kondana, 
357, head of the council of regency 
during Shnajrs absence at Agra, 357, 
teaches ShnajT to honour nomcn, 357, 
•advocacy of rccomcrsion to Hinduism, 
357f , licr death, 358 
Jhiinadev, 34-1-8 

Kadru, 243 

KaikcjT, her first reaction to Rama's 
impending Installation, and subsequent 
jealousy, 155, her serMCC to Dasha- 
ratha and the t\\o boons, 156, bent 
on Rama's exile to instal Bharatn, 157, 
rebuked by Sumanta, Vasijhtha and 
nharata, 157 8, her transformation, 
158, 160 
Kajnftgalu, 109 
Kali, 469, 473, 481, 489 
Kama!!, 330 
KamandakT, 99, 249 

Kaminl Roj, her education, 409, Alo o 
Chhaya, 410, her marriage, neglect of 
the muse and subsequent return to her, 
410, as a nritcr, 410f, her norks, 411 
Kanhopntra, her dedication to Viihoba’s 
service, 350, her dealing with the 
king of Bedar, 350f , her abhattgas, 351 
Kankana-kavya, 365 

KannakI (PaHinl Devi in Ccvlon), most 
celebrated example of female chastity 
in the south, 279 

Kuntl, 313, 'Abhinava-'l^g-dcvT,' 313 
Kanvva, 190, his approval of Shakuntala’s 
marriage, 191, educates her son and 
sends her with the son to Du?hmanta, 
192 

Karaikkal Ammaijir, married life devoted 
to Shiva, 300, a wandering nun, 300f , 
one of the Slniva saints, 301 
Knrn”ivatl (Rani), 322-3 
Kanina (universal compassion), 72 
Knlvavaiia, on vvomcn^s upaiiayaiia, 93 
KnusnlvTi, 158 60, and Rnim, 159, her 
sorrow and harsh words to Daslnratln, 
160, comparison with Knikcvi and 
Sumiira, 160 
Knushikn, 188 90 

Kemjninnjamnnnm Avaru (MnhaiTinl), 

KInna, 297 
KhanxSdc, 379 

Khuijutnra, 269, her reproduction of 
lluddha’s discourses compnsc Itiiuttaka 
text. 269 

Klcoplus or Knpl 291 
Kmln (And“d) 301-3, found l^ing on a 
filial bed 301; wearing garlands meant 
for offenng to the Lord Ilnnganatha, 
her dedication bodv and soul to 


Kodai (Andal ) — Continued 

Ranganatha, and her penances, 301-3, 
her marriage with the Lord, .303, 
Tiruppdtat, her mv^stic songs, 303 
Kojadcvl, 290 

Krishna (Shri), as Pandava plenipotentiary, 
171, saves the Pnndnvas, 172, accepts 
Gandharfs curse, 172, visits Kuntl at 
Vidura’s house, 174, brings her 
message to her sons, 175, meets the 
Plindavas twice in the forest, 178 9, 
his prediction of the annihilation of 
the Kaurava d>nast^, 180f 
Kflshnabal, 367 

Kshcina (Khema), early life and marriage, 

257, arhathood and becoming a nun, 

258, her learning, 258f , her discourse 
to King Prasenajit, 109, 259 

Kshema (Kfhcmashrl), a milkmaid devotee, 
330 

KuhG, 61 

Kuni^lala, 222, her advice on how to treat 
one’s wife, 223 

Kundavai, 305, builds temples to Shiva 
and Vishnu and a Talna monastery, 
etc , 305 

Kuhkuma-mahadevl, 306 
Kuntl, her days of suffering, 173, as queen 
mother, at Vidura’s house, she is 
against compromise with the Kauravas, 
174, her aavice to her sons and her 
meeting with Kama, 175, reures with 
Dhpitarajhtra and GandharT to the 
forest and serves them, 176 
Kuntl (in Sanskrit classics), 243 
Kurma Devi, 320f 

Lachhima Devi II, 331 
Lakhima or Lachhima Devi I, 330f 
Lakkalc, 284 

Lak^hmana, 140, on characteristics of the 
great, 142, struck down, 149, he and 
Tara, 153, he and SIta, 165 
LakshmT Bal (Rani), 396, m the Mutiny 
of 1857 slic fights the Bntish, is^ 
defeated and flees, 397, her capture of’ 
the Gwalior fort, valiant fight and 
death in battle, 398 
Lakshmldcvl, 43 

Lakshmlniani DevT or Lakshml Didi, 
parentage, education and marnage, 459, 
widowed, she comes to Dakshincshvvar 
and passes thirteen years of sadhand 
and service with the Holy Mother, 
460, a companion to the Mother at 
Shvampukur and Cossiporc, 460-1, 
spends twenty years in and near the 
temple garden of Dak^hincshwar, 461, 
passing away, 462, Nivedita’s pen- 
picture, 462f , characterization, 463 
Lakshmiiikara (Queen), 373 
Lalla (Lai Ded), 326 8, predecessor of 
medieval reformers, 326-7, disaplc of 
a Kashmiri Shaiva saint, and a yogirii, 
327, licr assoaauon wnh Muslim 
saints, 327, quality of her verses, 327 
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Lalia-Vakyam, 327 

Lc\ irate (niyogd), practice of, 8-9, H, 15, 
28, 38 

LTla%’ati, 296-7 
Local goddesses, 78 
Loka-mahadevT, 306 

Loparaudra (in the Mahabharala), 195-9, 
created by the sage Agastya and 
brought up by the king of Vidarbha, 
196, marriage with Agastya, 197, 
hermit couple testing each o^er, 198, 
a great poet bom of their union, 199, 
contented wife of Agastya, 249 
Lopamudra (in the Rig-Veda), 5, 26, 137 

Madalasa, 222, earned away by the demon 
Patalakctu, 222, marned to Ritadhwaja, 
who killed Patalaketu, 223, she dies 
at the news of husband’s death, 224, 
brought to life by Ashwatara, who 
made her an adept in yoga, 225, re- 
union with Ritadhwaja, 225, imparts 
Self-knowledge to her first three sons, 
225-6, fourth son Alarka trained to 
become a kmg first and then an 
ascetic with Self-knowledge, 227-9, 
reures to the forest with her husband, 
228 

MadhuraianT, 337 
Mahdbhflrata, its lesson, I69f 
Mahadamba or Mahadaisa or RupaT, 343, 
first poetess of Marathi, 344 
Mahadeviyakkana Parana, 304 
Mahanandashrl Mahattara, 281 
Mahapajapatl Gotaml, becomes a nun and 
attains perfecuon, 256, secures Bud- 
dha’s consent to the ordination of 
women, 257 
Mahashweta, 92, 244f 
Mahavidyas (The ten), 76f, 77n 
MailadeiT, 43 
MaitreyT, 16, 30, 95f, 138 
Malli or Mallinatha, 277, 277n , turns 
ascetic, 278 

Mandodarl, 149-51, her appearance, 150, 
comparing herself with STta, 150, 
estimate of herself and Raiana, 150-1 
Mafigaiyarkarashi, 299-300 
Mangamma, 341, her shrewdness, and 
waging successful wars, 342, her 
chanties, 342, her death in pnson, 342 
Manthara, 154, 156 
Mantras and Btja-mantras, 77, 81 
Manu on mamage, 17n, 18-20, on sacnficc 
by women, 26, on the upanayana of 
women, 33, 34, on the tutelage of 
women, 35, on women recluses, 37, on 
the propnetary nght of women, 38, 
on stndhana, 39-40 

Mamage, a bond in service with the 
husband, 116, a self-dedication and 
disapline, 117, Western ideal selfish, 
117, disadi antages of the demands on 
women to conmbute to the family 
exchequer but without anv facilities 
and their remedy, 118 


Mamage, and motherhood, xmxmu 
Mamage, Eastern and Western, 116f, 118 
Mamage, the ideal of, in the Azcsta and 
Rtg-Veda, 2-4, restrictions on in the 
Rig-Vcda, 12, kinds of, 13, 17-8, in 
the Dharma-sutras pre puberty, 15, 
obligatory, 15, its disastrous effects, 16 
Mamage-ntc, 2f 
Marudcil, 276 
Mata BaT, 330 

Matarah or Matnkas (the mothers), 65n , 
75, 81 

Mathuranath Bishwas (Mathur), 416, 421-2, 
427-8 

Matfi-tapa, 276n 
Maya, 145, 149 

Mayanalla, 362, builder of Munsar and 
Mala\ lakes, 363 

Mcdieial rehgious preachers, their pccu 
hantits, 326 

Memorial Volume (The Holy Mother Birth 
Centenary) {Great Women of India), 
Its scope, division and treatment of 
subject-matter, ix, xi-xii, xtx, histon- 
Oty of some of the characters treated 
in It, X, lack of matcnals, xi, svstem 
of transliteration adopted in it, xui 
Mira BaT, 328-30, tradiuonal accounts of 
her hfe, 329, the real storv' of her life, 
329f 

Mirza Ghayath Beg, 383-4 
Mishru Mishra, 331 

Mitakshara school, on stfidhana, 45, on 
mhentance, 46 

Modem ideal of Indian womanhood, 121 
Modem Indian women, their chanctenstics, 
122-3 

MoUa, 333 

Mother, divane and human, 85 6 
Mother worship, among different races, 49, 
in India, 49, anthropomorphic ele- 
ments, 49, Its origin in matriarchal 
and pre-Arjan society, 50, its develop- 
ment when Aryan and non-Ar^"in 
cultures fairly coalesced, 50, in dif- 
ferent countries, 51, non-Vedic but not 
necessarily non-Aryan, 51, its signific- 
ance, 79f, according to the Tantras, 
80-3, how to realize the Mother, 81, 
83, Its three stages, 84-5 
Motherhood, and mamage, xvi-xviii 
Mnganayana, 331 
Mrigavatl, 280 

Muddupalani, profiaent in Sanskrit and 
Telugu, 338, expert in danong and 
music, and an authoress, 339 
Mu'inuddln (Khwaja), Chishtiya saint, 387-S 
MuktablT, 344, her sujjematural powers 
and samtship, 346, she and Namadev, 
346-7, guru of Changadev and Vatesh- 
war, 347, her abhangas, 347, carlv 
death, 348 

Miilddhara-chakra, 82 
Muslim women, qualities of, 379 
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Napniku, 15 
NTijVTdcvr, 564 

Nall, 205. m lo^c ^wth DamajantT, 206, 
.aj. messenger of the gods, 206f , chosen 
bj Damavantl as her husband, 208, 
lo'cs his kingdom h> gambling, and 
miseries in the forest, 208, deserts 
Damaii.antI in the forest, 209 10, as 
charioteer to the king of Ayodhya, 

211, answers DamayantFs couplets, 

212, as Bahuka, drives tlic king of 
Ayodhya's car to Vidarbha, 213, meets 
his wife DamayantT and children, 213- 
4, happy reunion, 214 

Namadev, 344, he and MuktabaT, 347, he 
and Janabai, 349 
Nani B.ai, 330 
Nappashalai, 311-2 
Njrada, on women’s inheritance, 39 
N.anida (the seer), 140 
Nivadurga, 75 
Naianatnka, 54 

N.avoKuralu, 315, fights at the head of her 
army, 316 
Naj.anika, 38 
Nivdvarl, 5 

Nivcdita (Sister), w’hy excluded from the 
Memonal Volume, xii, SnamT Viveka- 
nanda’s letter to her, xvi, her tribute 
to Slirl Sarada DevT, xriu, on Gopala’s 
Mother, 435, senes Gopala's Mother, 
441, her indebtedness to YogTn Ma, 
444, on LakshmT Didi, 462-3 
Ntyof;a (sec Lev irate) 

Nizamuddln Auliya (Hazrat), 388, 390 
Nur Jahan Begum, parentage, 383, mamed 
to a noble and sent to Burdwan, 384, 
married to JahangTr and finds scope 
for her talents, 384, ably administers 
the empire, 385, her intrigue and 
revolt of Pnnee Khurram, 385f, 
Mahabat Khan’s rebellion, 386, her 
retirement and death long after, 386 

Oduvn Tinimalamba, 334 
Oncntal woman, xvii 

BndnimT, 321, the traditional account of 
wlni led to the invasion of Chitor 
qiiLsiioned, 321 
Plhim, 282 

PlrvatT, 63, 65, 243, intensely human and 
supremely divine, 244 (see Ambika, 

UllM) 

P.inclilni, followers of, 103f, family, love 
With father’s employee, 259, after 
senes of griefs becomes a nun, 260, 
arhathood, her gatha, etymology of 
her name, 261 
Pathyaswnsti, 96 

Pitivmta, 188, her discourse on the 
rinncteristics of a true Brahmana, 189 

ruitii. 04 

Patraiekha, 252 
Payiina Kunutl, 29S 
PauriuvuT, 107 


Pinchin, 285 

Polyandry, in Vedic Age, 7n, 7-8, m 
modem India, 8, 125 

Polvgamy, in Vcdic Age, 7, in modem 
bidia, 125 

Position of women in Islam, why in the 
baiiground, 378 

Position of women in the Rtg-Veda, 130 
PrabhavatT Gupta, 38, 286-7 
Prajfid, perfect enlightenment, 72, stauc 
aspect, 72 
PmmTla, 285 

PfithivI (Mother Earth), ‘Great Mother,’ 
52, Mother Earth and Father Heaven, 
further development in the Athana- 
Veda, S2f , affiliation to prc-Vedic 
religions unwarranted, 53, origin of 
Slta, S3, in the Attareya BrM^mana, 
identified with Shta, 53, her associa- 
tion with Vishnu in the Puranas, 53f, 
assoaated with ShrT, Bhu and Nila, 
54, Durga of later origin — an amal- 
gam, 54, Chandi, Bhramari, saragha 
of the Taittinya Brahmana, 54f, vow 
of Ambuv'achi, another identification 
of the transformation, 55 
Privileges of women in the Smnti penod, 
23 

Promiscuity, man in a state of, 1, m vogue 
m Uttarakum, 2, m the Rtg-Veda, 2 
Puda Pandya’s Queen, 309 
Puranas, their purpose, 221-2 
Purlbai, 367 

Puma-ahaihta, full I-ness of God, is equal 
to Shakti, 71 

Qutluk Ni^, 379 

Radha, embodiment of separation and 
suffering, 249-50 
RadhabaT, 367 

RadharnnT (Radhu or Radhi), bom when 
her mother was mad, 528, Shri Rama- 
krishna, poinung to the Holy Mother 
the yet unborn Radhu, says, ‘Cling 
to her as a support,’ 528-9, The 
Holy Mother’s dearest pet, 529. a 
sentimental noodle stuck in chilaish 
ways, 529f, she after child-birth, 530, 
hurting the Holy Mother, 530, the 
Holy Mother’s withdrawal of mind 
from her — an ominous signal, 533 
RajTmatT, 278, held as an ideal of chastity, 
279 

RaiyashrT, 243 
Raka, 61 

RakhamabaT, 344-5 

Rama, embodiment of virtues, 140, he and 
Shaban, 144, he and Ahaly.i, 146, 
Sarama’s estimate of, 147, Tnjaya’s 
dream of, 148, MandodarT on, 151, 
Kaikcyl on, 155, to Kaikcyl, 157, to 
Bhamra, J58, to Kausalya, 159, Sumitra 
on, 161, Slta speaking to Havana on, 
164, STia firm before, 164; harsh to 
Slta, 166f, 168 
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Ramabai (Pandita), parents Ining in the 
Gangamula forest, -103, her traNels and 
education, -103-4, at Calcutta and 
Bengal, 404, jn England and America, 
405, Sharada Sadan, 405, the famine 
of 1896, her opportunity for work, 405, 
Mukti Sadan and Kiapa Sadan, 406, 
at Boston again, 406, consolidation of 
the Sadans, 406, her baptism of the 
Hoi} Ghost, 406f , estimation, 407 
Ramabhadramba, as a poet not inferior to 
MadhuratanT, 337, SUatalekhim, 338 
Ramaknshna (Shra), his respect for woman- 
hood, \\i, Mathur’s attraction for, 
421, sets right the broken leg of 
the image of Kpshna, 421, punishes 
Rani Rasmani, 422, RanFs reliance 
on, 422, he and Gopala’s Mother, 435-9, 
he and Yogln Ma, 443-5, he and 
Golap Ma, 448-50, he and GaurT 
Ma, 454 6, 458, he and LakshmT Didi, 
459 60, Rom.tin Rolland on him, 468, 
534, inspircr of resurgence, 468-9, 
at Dakshineshivar, return to Kamar- 

g ukur, and marriage, 476-7 (see also 
haim 7 Brahman! and Sarada Devi) 
Ramanand, he and Vitthalpant, 345 
Ramchandra (Mukhopadhyay), 472f , \islon 
about the birth of a diiane daughter, 
473, his liberality during a famine, 
474, leading his daughter Sarada to 
Dakshineshwar, 480 1 
Ramkumar, 420 
Rangajamma, 338 1 
Rangapataka, 305 
Rlnl Bal, 291 

Rasraani (Rani), her parentage, 414, her 
marriage and married Ufe, 415, 
wadowed, 416, management of her 
estate, her channes, 416-7, pilgri- 
mages, 417f, her heroism and deio- 
uon, 418-9, recenes the Divine 
Mother’s command to build Her a 
temple and worship Her, 419-20, comes 
in touch with Shii Ramaknshna, 421-2, 
her death, 422f (sec also Rama- 
knshna) 

Ratrl, 61, in the Puranas, 61, in Tantnka 
philosophy, Vedic or Brahmanic 
goddesses as Moon-goddesses, 61, Kala- 
ratrl, 64, Nirpu, 64 

Raziya Sultan, succeeds Rtutmish, 380, her 
accomplishments, 380f , subdues recal- 
citrant nobles, 381, her faiounusm to 
an Abyssinian slaic, 381f, quells the 
rebellion of the Lahore governor, 
mames the rebel Altuniya, her captor, 
IS defeated by Balban, and killed in 
flight, 382 
Rcbbaladeii, 307 
Rishyashpnga, 154 

Ritadhw”ija, lulls the demon Patalakctu, 
mames Madahsa, 223, cheated by 
Talakctu, 224, loses Madalasa, 224, 
friendship with Naga princes, whose 


Rindhw aja — CouUnued 

father rc\ivcs Madalasa through aus 
tcnties, 228 (sec also Madalasa) 
Rohinl, lOS 

Romain Rolland, on Shrl Ramaknshna, 
468, 534 
Romasha, 137f 

Rudramba, called Rudraden Maharaja by 
her father, ^quells insurrections and 
defeats a 'iadava monarch, 316, her 
chanties, 317, Marco Polos remarks 
about her kingdom, 317 
Rupal (sec Mahadamba) 

Rupamatl, 331 

Sachideil, 372-3 
Sahajo Bal, 330 
Sahasrara, 82 

Sahibjl, cause of her husband’s success as 
an administrator, 393, cleicrh extn- 
cates her beleaguered troops from the 
Afghans, 394, Aurangzeb s faith in 
her and his reward, 394, goes to 
Mecca and on returning leads a retired 
pious life, 394 

Saint-poctcsses of Gujarat, 366 8 
Samaiatl, early misfortune, 267, co wafe 
Chulamagandiva’s malicious plan to 
nun her fails, 268, foremost of the 
female lay deiotecs of Buddha, 269 
Samvyazahanka name, 94 
Sarny ogita, 320 

Sarada De\T (Shri), or the Holy Mother, 
her first Birth Centenary and the 
Memonal Volume, ix, xix, Nncdita’s 
mbute to her, t%iii, a learner 
at the feet of Shri Ramaknshna, 
432, she and Gopala’s Mother, 441, 
she and Yogln Ma, 443, 445-7, she and 
Golap Ml, 449 52, she and GaurT Ml, 
455, 456-7, she and Lakshml Didi, 
460-2, her life an enigma, 470-1, its 
rural settmg, 471-2, her parents, birth, 
childhood and mental make-up, 473, 
her early education and home-training, 
473-5, her mamage — a fresh gospel of 
conjugal union, 475f , holy union, 476, 
prescience, 476, 476f , second meeting 
wath her dnine husband, 478, rumours 
about Gadadhar and her reaction, 478, 
478f , doubts resohed, 479, wild 
rumour? again, 479, stans for 
Dakshineshwrar, attack of Makana and 
aasion, 480, 480f , cordial welcome, 482, 
marvellous pattern of conjugal life, 
482f , as the wife, the nun, the disciple 
and the Diiine Mother, 484, §hodashI- 
^u}a, 485, Its significance, 486, ‘awaken- 
ing’ of Simhavahinl, 4S7, confronting 
a bngand, 489 91, her samSaht re- 
pealed, 491-2, a ministering angel to 
Shri Ramaknshna, 494-500, her physi- 
cal strain, 496, her unfathomable loie 
for the Master, 493 9, her sen ice at 
Shyampukur and Cossiporc, 499 500, 
after the passing awav of Shri Rama- 
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Sarada DcvT (Shri ) — Continued 

knshna, 500-1, at Vnndavan, 501-3, 
first disciple Swaml Yogananda, 502, 
at Kamarpukur, 503-4, her tapasyd and 
ascent to spiritual motherhood, 504, 
at Calcutta and suburbs, 504-9, nirui- 
kalpa samadhi, paiichatapa and previ- 
sion of Swaml Vivckananda’s apostolic 
rmssion, 505, momentous change, 506, 
spintual ministration starts, 507-9, 
Swami Premananda on the Holy 
Mother, 509, her house in Calcutta, 
509, her second pilgrimage and return, 
510-3, agam to Banaras, an acadent 
at Samath, 514, her umversal good- 
will, 515-9, her wonderful spiritual 

E ower, 517, her grace to Girish, 5l8f, 
er simplicity and superhuman love, 
519-23, model of endurance, 521, har- 
mony of contending quahnes m her, 
524-32, her ternfjmg pose, 525, meek 
attitude of the disciples of Shrl 
Bamaknshna towards her, 525f, she 
and her brothers, 527, she ai^d 
Radhu, 528-32, has an attack of Kala- 
azar, 532, her exit, 532-4, para and 
apara-prakntt or Shiva and ShakU 
represented by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Sarada Devi, 534-5, as the ideal of 
Indian womanhood, 535, her life ful- 
fils a great need of the modem world, 
535-9 

Saradananda (Swami) or Sharat, 509, hia 
del QUO n to the Holy Mother, S25£, 
partiuoning her brothers’ properties, 
527, m charge of her children, 534 
Sarama, 147-8 

Sarasavanl, 299 (see Sharada) 

Saraswari, in the Rig-Veda a sacred nver, 
55, next a nver-goddess, 55f , she as 
Vach, 56-7, as Gayatri, 57, daughter 
and wife of Brahma, 57, her vehicles, 
57, 57n , significance of the word, 57n , 
as Shaku assoaated with the Tnmty, 
58, an important goddess in Bud- 
dhism and J^ainism, 58 
Saraswari, poetess, 296 
Sards Act, 113 

Sarojinl Naidu, the family she was bom 
in, 411, education m England, 41 If, 
her poetry, 412-3, as a hubhc figure, 
413 

Sati, durmg the Vedic times, 11, m vogue 
m 400 BC, 20f 

Sari, married to Shiva, stung by her 
father's reviling her husband, 232, her 
spirited reply, 233, she bums her body 
by yogic fire, 233, a glonous example 
of devotion to the husband, 242 
Satyabhama, 243 
Satyaiat (Satyavan), (see Savitti) 

Savitri, her birth, 214, her selection of 
Satyavat as husband, 215, her deter- 
mmauon to marrj' him, 217, her vow 
of Triratra, 217, accompames her 
husband on the fateful day, his death 
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and the appearance of Yama, 218-9, 
she pleases Yama with her wisdom 
and fidehty to her husband and 
obtains boons, including his restora- 
tion to life, 219-20 
Sembiyan-mahadevT, 305 
Shabari (Siddha-), 143-4, deiotion to spir- 
itual gmdes, 144, with Rama, 144, 
patient and confident of Gods erace. 
250 

Shaibya, 234, 242 

Shakta Sadhakas, of the near past, 82-5 
Shakti, Indian ideal of, 67, as consorts of 
gods, 68, traces in all Indian philos- 
ophies, 68-74 

Shakti, the philosophy of Shakti and her 
possessor recognized in all Indian reh- 
gions, 68, m all Upamshads and 
Mahayana Buddhism, 68, no system- 
anc acount m the Puranas, 69£ , 
mam discussions in the Tantras, 70, 
earhest discussion in Pancharatra 
Vaishnavism, 70, Kashmir Tantnk- 
isra earlier than that of Bengal, 70, 
the Tnka school, 70, Kashmir Shai- 
vism, 71, in the Buddhist Tantras, 
72, three views on the relation of 
Shiva and Shaku, 72-3, in Auro- 
bindo’s philosophy, 73-4, 84-5 
ShakU'pifhas, 76 

ShakU'Sadhana, its three stages, 84-5 
Shakuntala, meets Dushmanta, 190, her 
oarentage, 190, mamage, 191, gives 
birth to Sarvadamana, appears with 
her child at Dushmanta’s court and is 
disowned, 192-3, her views on a 
husband’s duties, 193-4 
Shakuntala (in Sanskrit classics), 245-6 
Sbangam penod, 298, 310, works of this 
period depict blendmg of Aryan and 
_ Tamil cultures, 312 
ShantaladevI, ‘rampart of the Jama faiths,' 
307£., her accomphshments, 308, 
builds a temple at Shravana Belgola 
308, ‘upholder of four faiths,' 308 
Shantinatha Purana, 307 
Sharada (Ubhayabharari or Sarasavanl), 
248, 297, 299 ^ 

Sharat (see Saradinanda) 

Sharmishtha, 235, quarrel between her 
and DevayanI, her character, 237 
Shashi3iasi, lOI 
Shashwari or Nan, 137 
Shengaiai, 309 

ShUa-bhattanka, 42, poetess and probably 
a queen, 293-4 

ShUa-mahadevI, 313, her chanties, 314, 
^erases supreme authonty over her 
p, ^gdom, 314, a poetess, 314 
Shivaji, at Sajjangad, 354, 357 
Shravikas (Jama lay women), 275 
Shri, Shn-sukta, 58, as the of Aditya, 

58, emanating from Prajapati, 58, 
Identified with the earth, 58, references 
to her, 58-9, images found m Bud- 
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Shn — Conttmied 

dhist centres, 58f , worship fully estab- 
lished in the Gupta period, 59, asso- 
ciated with the harvest goddess, etc., 
as Shakti of Vishnu, 59-60, inter- 
mediary between God and the Jlias, 
60 

ShrTdevT, 282, forgoes the blessing of a 
son for building the beautiful marble 
temple on Mount Abu, 283 
Shunyatd, 72 

Shwetakctu, on promiscuity, 1 
Shyamasundari Dei I, pious, 472, Msion 
about the birth of a divme daughter, 
473, wbrship of JagaddhatrT, 489, pil- 
grimage to Purl, and death, 512 
Siddharaja Jayasimha, 362, 363 
Sikata, 5 
SiUa, 290 
SinTvalT, 61 

Sister of Agastya, 130 
SIta, Adwaita’s junior wife, 374 
SIta, ideal of Indian womanhood, 24-5, 
daughter of Mother Earth, 53, her 
offering of daily Vedic prayers 
(sandhya), 103, Mandodarl on SIta, 
150-1, greatness more pronounced than 
Rama’s, 161f, as VedavatJ, 162, she 
and Ra\ana, 163f, her firmness and 
dignity with Rama, 164, her harsh 
words to Lakshmana and compensa- 
tion, 165, 165£, she and Hanumat, 
165-6, her ordeal, 167, her banishment, 
167, her devotion to Rama, 167, all 
sacnfices hers, 168 

SIta (in Sanskrit classics), 240, idyllic life 
in Janasthana, 241, at the Ashoka 
garden in Lafika, 241, branded with 
infamy and banished, 241 
SIta, wife of PTpa, 330 
Sita-yajna, 27, 94f 
St-yu-kt, Hiuen Tsang’s 285 
Sleeman, on Durglvatl, 324L 
Social changes regarding women m modern 
India, 113, 114^ 119 
Sp^hfiya Vachana, 304 
Srota-apanna, 256 
Sthulabhadia’s seven sisters, 280 
Stndhana, l8, 40, 44-5 
Sln-Tdjya, references to, 285-6 
Subhadi^, 243 
Sugandha, 42 

Su^nya, 182, as the asceuc Chyavana’s 
wife, 183, confronted by the Ashwins, 
184, her chastity restores youth and 
eyesight to Chyaiana, 185 
Sukka, 108 

Sulnbha, nun, adept in yoga, tests King 
Dhairmdhwaja, 199, her philosophy, 
201-2 

Siilabha (Maitrcyl), 5, 30, 96 
Sumana (Princess), 109 
Sumitra, 160-1, her character, 160 1, her 
estimate of Rama, 161 
SundarT, 277 

Sunlti, 234, her instruction to Dhniva, 234f 


Surabala, 528, her sacrilegious behasiour 
towards the Holy Mother, 529 
Surya, ideal of marriage, 2 
Swarnakumarl Deil, her family' atmosphere 
407-8, her first noicl, 407, as a social 
reformer, 408, a scrsatilc and \olu- 
minous writer, 408 9 
Swayamprabha, 144-5 
Synod of Macon, 22 
System of transliteration, xiii 

Tantnka worship, 81, truth within the body 
IS truth in cosmos, 82, two polar extrem- 
ities — muladitara and sahasrara, 82, 
ascent and descent, 82, 84 
Tara, 151-3, her counsel to Vali, 152, her 
boldness, 152, she and Lakshmana, 153 
Tara Bal (Rajput woman), 322 
TarabaT, wife of Rajaram, 358 
Taiagonda Vengamamba, 336-7 
Thullananda, 109 
Tilakaiati, 299 
TtrtimoU, 302 
Tiruppavai, 303 

Tod (Col), on PadminT, 321, on Mira Bai, 
329 

Toru Dutt, her familv, 399f , her educa 
tion, 400, her works and critiasra there- 
of, 401-2, estimation, 402f 
Totapurl, 431 

Transliteration, system of, xin 
Tiabhmana-mahadeil I, 287 
Tribhmana-mahadevI II, 287 
Tnbhuiana-saraswatl 294 
Trijata, 148-9 

Trishala (PnyakannI), mother of Mahailra, 
275, she and Devananda, 276, worship- 
ped by the Jamas at Mathura, 276 
Turkish women of India, 379f 

Ubhay’abharatT, (sec Sharada) 

Uma, as Itaimavall, 62-3, daughter of 
Himalay'a, 63, 233, pracused austen- 
Ucs for getting Shis a as husband, 234 
(see Ambika, Panatl) 

Umayarama, 340-1 

Unniy'archa, 318, sases her and other 
women’s honour by drawing her sword, 
319 

Upanayana (initiation) of women, 5, 30, 
disastrous consequences of its discon- 
unuance, 33-5, authorities for 93-5, its 
ccssauon in the Sranti penod, 110 
Upaya, 72 

\^ch, in different countries, 56, assoaated 
with Ida and Bharatl, 56f , as Gayatrl, 
57, \arioush described in Buddhist 
liturgical texts, 58, seer, daughter of 
sage Ambhrina, 95, sources of the 
epithet, 130, DtrJi-sukta, 130, meta- 
pnorical — ciidence of Vedic literature 
against this presumption, 131, case 
against mystical exaltation in practi 
cal and polyahcistic age, 132 
Vadasl PratItheyT, 5, 96 
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Vadhntnau, woman wamor, 101 
Vai§hnav Charan, 429 
Valmiki, he and Narada, 140, Rama, his 
centre of attention, 140f, 

Van Rheed, his testimony to Umayamma’s 
abilities, 341 

Varahamihira, on women, 23f 
Vasantasena, 247-8 
Vasavadatta, 246-7 

Vedavati, her austenties, 162, her encounter 
with Ravana and birth as SIta, 162 
Vedic mother goddesses, 51-67 
Vedic women, a general picture of, I4f 
Velh VTdi, 308 
Venabai, 353-4 
Vennikuyatti, 310 

Vidura, accompames Dhritarashtra to 
forest, 172f, host of KuntI dunng her 
sons’ banishment, 174, makes a last 
attempt to save the Kauravas’ destruc- 
tion, 174, Dhntarashtra’s messenger to 
the king of Pafichlla, 174, his protest 
agamst Duhshasana’s conduct towards 
DraupadI, 174, 178 

Vidura, 106, 175, a true representative of 
Kshatnya spirit, 202, her exhortation 
to her defeated son, 203-5 
Vidyapau, 330-1 

Vijaya-bhattanka (Vijaya-mahadevI), 42, 
293, 312 (see also Vijayafika) 
Vijajranka, 42, famous Kamati poetess 
identified with Vijaya-bhattanka, other- 
wise vanously known, 293, 294, 295 
Vijja (Vijjaka, Bijjaka, Vidya), (see 
Vijayanka) 

Vijnaneshwara, on stndhana, 44f 
Vikatanitamba, 293 
VM, 252 

Vishakha, 270, her marriage, 271, her dif- 
ferences with her father-m-law Migpra, 
272-3, on his conversion to Buddhisna, 
she comes to be known as Migara- 
matd, 273, foremost of women donors 
m Buddhism, 274 

Vishnu, on women’s law of inhentance, 39 
Vishnupnya, her austere hfe of prayer and 
renunciation, 373 

Vishnuvardhana (Bittiga Hoysala), builder 
of the famous temple at Belur (Mysore 
State), 308 
Vishpala, 101, 137 
Vishwamitra, 146 
Vishwasadevi, 369 
Vishwavara, 5, 26, 95, 133 
Visoba Khechar, and Namadev, 347 
Vitthalpant, or Chaitanyananda, 345 
Vivekananda (SwamI), lus letter to Nive- 
dita on work for Indian women, xvi, 
on Shri Ramakfi?hha, 468, on the 
power of Incarnations, 517, visit to 
the Holy Mother, 525, on Indian 
women, 537, his views on the Holy 
Mother, 538-9 

Westermarck, The History of Human 
Marriage, 1, In 


Widow, remarriage of, II, 15, 28, 36, 125 
Wife of Vasukra, 136 
Women, as heroes and admimstrators, J S 
Mill’s remarks, 43 
Women, chanting Samans, 27 
Women, culturally the same throughout 
the countT)', though differmg otherwise, 
116 

Women, domestic duties of, 12 
Women, m Homeric days, 10 
Women, m mdustnes, m ^e Vedic penod, 
27, in the Sranti-Purana period, 37 
Women, m the Brahmana-Upanishadic Age, 
deterioration and its causes, 29, 32, 
eligible for upanayana and sacrifice, 
30, profession^ teachers 30, living in 
boarding houses, 30, philosophers and 
nuns, 30, marriageable age of girls 
lowered, 32 

Women, m the early Smriti-Purana period 
(c 500 B C to 600 AD), girls’ 
marriageable age, 32f , reasons for 
lowenng the age, 33, upanayana a 
mere formality, 33f , its discontmuance, 

34, reduced to status of Shudras, 34, 

35, relation of husband and wife, 34, 
no voice in choice of husband, 35, 
perpetual tutelage, 35, reasons for 
deterioration, 35f , divorce and re- 
mamage discontinued, 36, Hindu and 
Buddhist nuns, 37, music and dancmg, 
37, nght to property, 38-40 

Women, m the later Vedic Age, cannot go 
to the assembhes, can neither own nor 
inherit property, polygamy common, 
chastity for the weaker sex albne, 129 
Women, in the Puramc penod, mostly 
looked upon as wives and mothers only 
without freedom m soaal and reh- 
gious life, 221, conjugal fidehty and 
devoted service to husbands stressed, 
22!f 

Women, m the Vedic Age, composing 
hymns, 26, as sole sacnficers, 26-7, 
eijual status in society, 27, levirate and 
widow re-mamage in vogue, 28, no 
nght to property, 28, taking active 
mterest m social, rehgious and politi- 
cal matters, 27, 28 

Women, Indian tradition about them, xv, 
compared with men, xv, xvu, their 
uplift and Ramaknshna movement and 
GandhTs work, xvi, marriage and 
motherhood, xvi-xvm, Onental woman, 
xvu 

Women, position of (between c 600 AJD 
and c 1800 AD), status reduced t^ 
that of Shudras, 40, custodians of Pau- 
ranika religion, 40-1, high moral life 
of widows, 41, hteracy hraited to few 
groups, 42, music and danCing, 42, as 
teachers and doctors, 42, marriageable 
age, 43, purdah system fairly prevalent, 
44, right of inhentance and stndhana, 
44-6, companson of women of the East 
and West, 46f , their real position in 
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Women, posiuon of — Continued 

the family and soact}, 47, fountain- 
head of culture, 47, modem tcndcnacs, 
48 

Women, ‘weaker sex,’ treated mostlj by the 
ancients as inferiors, 87, not so in 
India, 87f, 88, tlicir nght to Vcdic 
studentship or upanayana, 91-2, 93, 96, 
learned women, 95 6, system of 
women’s education in anaent India, 
97-9, their courses of study, 100-2, 
education in the Rdmdyana, 102-4, 
in the Mahabharata, 104-6, In Jama 
and Buddhist periods, 105-9, in early 
Smnti Age, 109-10 

Women’s education in Jama and Buddhist 
times, full faalmes for highest edu- 
cation in monasteries, 106f , Digambara 
Jamas alone against female education, 
107, more Jama nuns than monks, 107, 
thens or Buddhist nuns as composers 
of gathas, 108, as teachers, preachers 
and social workers, 108 
Women’s education m the Mahabharata, 
brahmacharya as m the Vedic Age, 
1134, learned married women, 105, 
^^orest life, 105, excelling m dancing 
and smgmg, 106, held m honour for 
education and character, 106 
Women’s education m the Ramayana, 
brahmacharya as in the Vedic Age, 
102f, ascetic women, 103, education 
very comprehensive, 103f 
Women’s education in the Smnti penod, 
detenorauon m learning sets in, 109-10, 
honoured as mothers, 110, upanayana 
ceases, 1 10, Vedic mantras permitted 
only m women’s marriage cereraomes, 

no 

Women’s education in the Vedic Age, 5, 
, 91-7 

^Women’s (Modem) legal position, on 
husband’s marrjnng again, the wife 
cannot claim compensation, tlie aban- 
doned wife cannot seek divorce, 115 
Women’s present cmancipanon not deep- 
rooted, 115 

Women’s nght of inhentance, in the 
Nirukta, 31, in the Dharma-sutras and 


Women's right of inhcriiancc — Continued 
Smritjs, 31, 39, 44 6, m Muslim and 
Christian families m Indn, 124 

Women’s rights m Buddhism, 253-4 

Yajfiaialkya, on womens upanayana, 33. 
on women's marrngc as upanayana, 
34, on women’s right of inhentance, 
39-40 

Yakinl Mahattara, leader of Jama nun*, 
281 

Yaksha, 2C0 

Yamala (state of perfect union), 72 

Yantra, 71, body the best yautra, 81-2 

Yogananda (SwamT), 489, initiation bj ilie 
Holy Mother, 502, as the Holy Mother’s 
chief attendant, 506, 525 

Yoganga-tnvidhi, 304 

YogTndra MohmT Bishwas or YogTn Ma, 
Shrl Ramakfishna’s observation on her, 
442, her parents, and happj rnamage, 
442, meeting ShrT Ramakrishna and the 
Holy Mother, 443-4, as the Holj 
Mother’s confidante, 443, the Hol> 
Mother’s remarks on her, 443, 447, 
her gift of memory’ and her help to 
Sister Nivcdita, 444, the Master’s vnsit 
to her house, 444, life at Vfindavan, 

445, images of Gopala, 445 6, sannyasa, 

446, her daily rouunc, 446 7, her 
house often \isitcd by the disciples 
of Shrl Ramakpshna, 447, witness 
of the Holy Mothtr’s samadhis and 
visions, 491-2, 506, pahehatapa, 506, 
accompanies her to Banaras, Vnnda 
van, 511, her vision of Shrl Rama 
kfishna, 531-2 

Yudhish(hira, gambles away all, 171, at 
Indraprastha, 174, dissuades Kuntl 
from going to the forest, 176, his 
Rajasuya sacrifice, 177, DraupadFs con- 
troversy with him on dharma, 178, 
his love and regard for Dmupadl, 179, 
as suzerain of Indn, pilgrimage 
throughout India, and the end, 181 

Zibunnisa, gets the Koran bj heart at a 
tender age and writes Persian poetry , 
388, Dlwana-Makhfi, 389, pious and 
pure, 389 
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